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ri^HE  plan  has  been  coBBistentiy  foUawed  throughout 
'  I      this  book  of  having  the  men  who  are  P5f«5«^y 
and  intimately  in  touch  with  packmg  probleiffs  teU 
the  story,  whether  these  men  be  of  national,  even  inter- 
national reputation,  such  as  Lieut.  Colonel  David  i. 
Abercrombie,  Mr.  M.  C.  Fitz  Gerald  or  Captain  H.  N. 
Knowlton,  who  have  contributed  special  ehM>tcr8,  or 
whether  they  be  those  who  are  daily  in  tiHHsh  tne 
problem  in  the  great  and  small  "^^u'lf acturmgerti*hA- 
ments  throughout  the  land.  To  a  large  extei*^y  own 
woA  has  been  restricted  to  that  of  editor  and  has  con- 
sisted in  arranging  and  assranbling  the  material  at  hand, 
and  I  atfPilmvinoed  that  any  book  on  packmg  to  be  oi 
value  must  necessarily  be  written  in  this  way. 

My  thanks  therefore  are  not  alone  due  to  the  gently 
men  who  have  been  good  enough  to  contribute  sign^ 
^pters  to  this  volume,  and  who  have  done  so,  let  it  be 
said,  in  a  spirit  of  generous  desire  to  assist  foreign 
trade ;  my  obligation  is  equally  great  to  those  public  spir- 
ited men  and  organizations  ^o  have  placed  freely  at 
my  disposal  not  alone  a  wealth  of  photographic  mate- 
rial, but  have  also  given  me  the  benefit  of  their  bwrt 
critical  judgment  both  in  reference  to  the  packing  prob- 
lem in  general  and  to  their  own  individual  work  m  par- 
ticular. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  material  that  might  have  been 
included  in  this  volume  which  I  have  been  compelled  to 
omit  because  of  mere  physical  limitations,  for  it  would 
not  have  been  at  all  difficult  to  have  collected  suflfcient 
data  to  make  two  books  of  this  size.  However,  such  ad- 
ditional material  would  have  been  in  certain  instances 
a  repetition  of  what  we  have,  and  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
any  essential  phase  of  tiie  problem  has  been  omittecL 
At  the  same  time  in  addition  to  the  experimental  and 
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2  PREFACE 

other  work  mentioned  here,  recognition  should  be  pven 
of  the  developments  that  are  taking  place  through  the 
efforts  of  such  organizations  as  the  National  Canners* 
Association,  the  National  Association  of  Egg  Case  and 
Egg  Case  Filler  Manufacturers,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Box  Manufacturers,  the  Mellon  Institute  of  In- 
dustrial Besearch  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  the 
Glass  Container  Association  of  America,  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials,  The  Container  Club  and 
other  groups.  In  a  number  of  cases,  however,  the  in- 
vestigations have  to  do  purely  with  containers  for  do- 
mestic shipment,  with  which  this  volume  does  not  con- 
cern itself,  while  imdnsion  of  more  matter  referring  to 
export  would  have  made  'this  'book  exceed  ^all  rB:a8onable 


Attention  should  be  called  to  tie  fact  that  in  a  number 
of  instances  the  exigencies  of  good  bookmaking  as  w611  as 
the  number  of  photographs  in  relation  to  the  quantity 
of  text,  have  made  it  impossible  to  place  photographs 


 ^  corresponding  descriptive  text  matter.   This  is 

notably  the  case  with  the  photographs  illustrating  Mr. 
Pitz  Gerald 's  article,  and  it  has  been  further  necessary 
to  place  a  number  of  these  photographs  toward  the  front 
of  the  book.  However,  as  page  references  appear  in  all 
cases  it  is  mot  believed  that  this  is  a  material  consid- 
eration, n  n  \t 

New  York,  December  1, 1920. 


EXPORT  PACKING 

CHAPTBB  I 
TBE  PROBLEM 

THBBE  are  a  good  many  of  our  exporters,  un- 
fortunately too  many,  who  are  inclined  to  look 
upon  the  problems  of  export  packing  in  that  smug 
fashion  which  reduces  them  to  the  position  of  no  problems 
at  all.  Indeed  it  seems  to  be  a  habit  nowadays  to  con- 
sider the  export  packing  situation  as  something  that  has 
been  well  solved,  leaving  us  free  to  move  along  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  more  pressing  and  more  profitable  subjects. 
Export  packing,  in  other  words,  sometimes  seems  to  be 
regarded  as  a  difficulty  that  no  longer  exists  and  one  that 
no  longer  requires  study  or  consideration. 

The  statement  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  is  not  an 
exaggeration.  To  mention  export  packing  to  a  large, 
and,  it  seems,  constantly  increasing  number  of  exporters, 
i«  mention  a  subject  that  haa  been  worn  threadbare  ; 
that  belongs  to  the  kindergarten  of  exporting,  and  that 
should  give  way  to  more  constructive  and  fundamental 
problems.  However,  without  in  any  way  attempting  to 
bt  radical  or  even  original,  I  believe  that  export  packmg 
is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  of  export  problems.  It 
may  even  be  put  in  a  category  with  export  banking  and 
export  selling  in  point  of  importance. 

Why  There  is  a  Problem.— It  is  true  that  the  man  m 
some  other  part  of  the  world  than  our  own  is  interested 
in  terms  of  credits.  He  is  interested  in  the  quality  of 
goods,  conditions  of  delivery  and  the  many  other  factors 
that  go  to  make  good  service  and  good  exporting.  But 
it  appears  that  in  a  sense  all  of  these  things  rest  on  the 
character  of  the  export  package.  The  foregoing  factors 
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lose  tlieir  importance  and  value  if  the  goods. received  are 
not  received  in  good  shape.  A  machine  may  be  the  mar- 
velons  machine;  it  may  effect  economies  of  all  sorts; 
it  may  be  jnst  the  machine  indicated  in  the  particular 
case.  Bnt  if  it  arrives  broken ;  if  it  is  necessary  to  wait 
months  for  new  parts,  much  of  the  good  will  of  the  cus- 
tomer is  going  to  be  lost.  However,  this  is  merely  one 
phase  of  the  piddng  situation ;  for  packing  must  not  only 
be  good  packing,  it  must  be  economical  packing;  it  must 
conform  to  the  peculiar  custom-house  conditions ;  it  must 
be  adapted  to  a  wide  variety  of  special  factors  which  are 
too  frequently  either  ignored  or  unknown  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  ejcprt  fraternity. 

Purpose  of  tiii  Book— The  purpose  of  this  book  is  not 
to  solve  all  the  problems  of  export  packing.  That  would 
not  be  a  purpose;  it  would  be  a  presumption.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  diainiss  the  fundamental  principles  of  export 
packing;  to  suggest  certain  rules  which  if  observed  will 
produce  the  proper  export  package,  and  to  present  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  concrete  examples  to  serve  as  guides 
both  'in  the  .administrative  ofiae  mA  in  the  aistual  pMidng 
snop. 

The  writer  does  not  mean  here  to  sngfest  that  mm 
export  packing  in  general  is  bad.  He  does  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  a  large  percentage  of  it  is  bad.  American 
export  packing  is  generally  good,  although  much  of  it  is 
not  tiie  packing  produced  either  by  the  English,  French 
or  Belgians,  and  I  do  beleve  that  in  a  good  many  in- 
stances  our  export  padring  could  be  greatly  improved. 

Ividence  from  Hew  ¥ork.— For  the  curious  in  thia 
matter  a  trip  around  the  docks  of  New  York  is  illuminat- 
ing. Not  so  long  ago  the  writer  saw  two  large  export 
parJcages  being  hauled  along  Fulton  Street,  the  destina- 
tion marks  showing  Amsterdam.  These  cases  were  about 
4x5x4  feet  in  siae  md  weighed  .approximately  800  kilos 
each.  The  wood  used  was  three-quarter  indi^  stiff  and 
there  was  no  strapping  of  any  description  on  either  case. 
One  of  the  boards  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  cases  had 
*looiened  even  before  being  put  aboard  ship,  and  was  flaf- 
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mne  from  side  to  side  with  the  movement  of  the  track. 
We  can  well  imagine  how  these  goods  reached  Amster- 
dam, even  if  re-coopered  before  loading  on  steamer  and 
we  may  also  beUeve  that  the  manufacturer  of  these 
goods  thought  he  was  providing  an  adequate  case.  At 
feast  it  may  he  assumed  that  he  did.  But  whatever  the 
belief  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer,  the  fact  is  that 
he  was  not  fair  to  his  customer,  he  was  not  fair  to  him- 
Bdf,  and  most  important  of  all  he  was  ^ 
national  prestige  which  it  should  be  the  aim  and  desire 
of  every  exporter  to  foment  and  develop. 

4  Hew  Spirit  Abroad.— Fortunately,  there  is  a  new 
spirit  abroad  in  this  question  of  export  packing.  To- 
day the  man  who  is  considering  constractiye  export  wx)rk 
is  also  considering  constructive  export  pactang.  The  late 
war  had  much  to  do  with  this  new  viewpoint.  The  prob- 
lem  of  the  government  in  its  overseas  work  was  not  only 
oolossal,  it  was  also  one  of  extreme  urgency.  On  one  siae 
we  had  miUionB  of  fitting  men  who  had.  to  be  ted  ana 
clothed  and  provisioned  in  the  anallest  possible  space 
of  time    On  the  other  we  had  a  vast  quantity  of  goods 
to  be  shipped  in  a  relatively  small  number  of  veasda. 
This  condition  developed  remarkable  skill  and  resonree 
in  designing  and  constructing  the  export  package ;  and  it 
concentrated  attention  on  packing,  as  such,  as  had  never 
been  the  case  before.   The  result  was  that  really  re- 
markable things  were  done,  not  only  in  the  sense  of  ade- 
quate packing,  but  also  in  that  of  economical  packing. 

With  this  as  a  startjLpapking  research  as  an  inte^ 
pari  of  export  tedinique  is  rapidly  being  developed,  ine 
mffli.in control  of  new  combinations  of  capital  or  products 
se«  that  the  transportation  of  goods  is  as  important  as  | 
the  production  of  goods.7  Space  saved  is  money  saved; 
goods  that  arrive  in  the  same  shape  as  they  left  the  fac- 
tory are  an  extremely  valuable  business  asset 

This  new  development  is  one  of  the  most  encouragmg 
Bigiui  of  the  times  in  exporting.  It  promises  to  remove  a 
very  large  and  important  obstacle  to  the  progress  ot 
export  trade.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  tiie  very  force 
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nf  «,m.etition  it  will  also  lead  certain  very  well  satis- 
?/rr,  ftturerrand  exporters  to  inend  their  ways 
A  f^^t  w  lUorce  them  to  send  padaiges  abroad  tiiat 
^^^^e^itto^TtL  contents  of  ilie  packages  aBd  to 

"^'^S^'i&m  is  Special.-The  experience  a 
shi^r  S^eTin  packing  for  the  domestic  marke* 
nw  Jt  X«v6  serve  Wm  in  the  foreign  field.  At  home 
«rf  dS^tTco^S^^^  of  astonishing  simplicity 
«™d  to  tLI^  a^^  Indeed  a  man  who  is  working 
oompaieu  lu  in  a  measnre,  wipe  off  nis 

for  foreign  trade  should,  ^^^^  „^  oon- 

domestie  experience  slate    What  are  some  oi 
giateations  that  shonldenter  into  '  ^^^^^  „f 

Tj*  Ub  Fdlow  the  CkK»d».— I^et  ns  t^^e  one  poi " 
the         To7  «le,  the  Argentine.  H  I  had  a  first 
^    r  L  «i,in,iPd  to  the  Argentine  and  it  was  my  in- 
order  to  be  shipped    jne  ^rg^        ggrionslv,  I  shonld 

tention  to«o  into  ^P^J^^^^f^^^ 
do  a  irreat  many  things  oeioix  x  it^t  „noo  on/i  T 

S:  ;«Sed.  I  Bhonld  get  first  f  /  ^^"f J^^^^ 
,wo5d  see  where  this  country  of  the  or 
T  wonld  make  inquiries  and  determme  jnst  what  route  or 

^S't hefe  goo'ds  of  mine,  -^XconX 
f^^ir^r-xr  ^TTiT^rint  mBTB  ffoiiiff  to  take.  1  snouia  wuo*ot* 
'^S;  t^e  tie  of^the^ity  in  wbich.the  ««««^ee 

h  it  a  port,  or  is  it  «  P«-y^  ^^TlVe  they 
nort  how  are  the  goods  taken  off  the  ship?  JV'^ J"^^ 

Cded^directly  on  t^e  dock  or  i^  J^^^f ^tr^t  to 

this  interior  poinii    -are  w^^j      *.r  they 
t^nthnds  over  modem  railroadB,  or  are  wmy 

Lmiderable  study  to  tliis  cuieetion,  and  only  atter  i  naa 
Zrf^^^^^^^^  WBBlf  would  I  proeeed  to  take  mp 

Sefpoint.    This  second  point  might  wel  be  fte 
I  SmaS  SLns  to  which  my  goods  wo^^^^^^^^^^ 
Ih^owfmrlj  well  domestic  conditions,  hut  what  I  need 
to  do  is  to  discover  what  these  conditions  are  abroaa. 
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And  so  I  watch  these  goods  in  fancy  as  they  are 
loaded  on  the  boat  in  New  York,  and  I  see  them  pass 
down  the  Atlantic  on  their  long  voyage  to  the  Argentine, 
I  consnlt  books  and  obtain  information,  and  I  learn  that 
my  goods  pass  through  the  tropics;  that  they  may  be 
stowed  close  to  boilers;  and  that  consequently  they 
should  be  protected  against  heat,  in  case  they  are  sensi- 
tive to  this  influence.  Likewise  my  goods  must  be  pro- 
tected against  moisture,  for  the  holds  of  vessels  are  none 
too  dry,  and  an  open  hatch  may  let  in  a  good  portion  of 
ocean  brine. 

Special  Instructions. — On  this  first  order  I  receive,  i 
notice  that  the  specification  of  the  packing  of  the  goods 
is  different,  in  its  arrangement,  from  that  I  am  acc;as- 
tomed  to  follow  for  my  domestic  trade.  I  am  also  told  in 
this  order  to  limit  the  size  and  weight  of  the  package  and 
to  specify  the  gross,  tare  and  net  weight  in  kilos.  I  am 
also  given  certain  instructions  with  reference  to  invoices 
and  other  papers.  This  is  novel,  but  after  careful  in- 
yestigation  I  find  that  every  one  of  the  instructions  has 
an  intimate  relation  to  the  conditions  in  the  Argentine, 
and  that  if  I  fail  to  follow  any  one  of  them  it  will  mean 
loss  of  money  or  inconvenience  to  my  client. 

TMs  is  a  simple  statement  of  a  situation  which  ©on- 
i-onts  every  exporter  during  each  working  day.  The 
writer. does  not  wish  to  convey  the  ifflpnession  that  ex- 
port business  is  beset  with  difficulties  that  more  than  bal- 
ance the  advantages  of  export  trade.  But  what  he  does 
wish  to  urge  is  that  export  business  is  a  special  business 
which  should  be  treated  conscientiously.  We  have  at  the 
present  time  the  greatest  opportunity  that  has  ever  been 
presented  any  nation.  "With  little  or  no  effort  on  our  part 
unavoidable  necessity  has  brought  the  world  to  our 
doors,  and  by  proper  conduct  we  can  develop  and  main- 
tain a  great  export  business  that  will  be  of  vast  impor- 
tance in  the  future  history  of  our  country.  But  at  the 
present  time  we  are  being  tried  and  we  are  most  certainly 
being  tested.  Let  us  hope  that  the  good  behavior  con- 
tinues that  is  noticeable  in  certain  quarters. 


Q 
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Tim  Vm  ¥i«wiioiiit  ia  Tnite.— DuriBg  tiie  last  few 
years  tbere  has  taken  place  a  radical  clmnge  in  the  view- 
point of  the  average  mannfacturer  and  merehant.  flt  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  merely  selling  goods ;  it  is  prin- 
Icipally  important  to  keep  the  goods  sold,  once  they  are 
Isold,  and  to  seU  more  goodsJ  The  predatory  merchant  or 
mannfactnrer  is  rapidly  passing  away.  Into  his  room 
there  is  stepping  the  man  who  bnilds  his  organization  on 
service,  and  this  word  in  its  broad  and,  let  it  be  said, 
modem  acceptation,  is  the  fonndation  pf  modem 
business. 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a 
portion  of  the  admirable  monthly  bulletin,  published  by 
The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  and  written  by 
Mr.  George  E.  Boberts.  In  the  issue  of  February,  1919, 
Mr.  Roberts  cogently  remarks : 

**No  investment  is  worth  anything,  or  can  have  stand- 
ijig  in  any  financial  market,  unless  it  is  based  upon  a 
value  arising  from  public  service.  It  must  be  shown  to 
meet  a  social  need  in  a  manner  that  will  secure  at  least  a 
share  of  the  popular  patronage,  and  every  new  busmess 
is  expected  to  justify  itself  by  showing  that  it  can  render 
a  new  or  superior  service.  Old  investments  lose  their 
value  if  new  ones  render  better  service,  and  there  is  the 
familiar  spectacle  of  lon^-established  business  houses 
passing  into  decay  and  oblivion  because  unable  to  keep 
up  in  service  with  younger  houses  in  the  field.  The  study 
of  every  business  organization  and  every  individual  en- 
titled to  any  position  in  the  business  world  is  how  to  im- 
prove the  service  it  is  rendering  to  the  public.  Any  miiB 
who  has  a  new  idea  of  practical  usefulness  to  the  public 
Mas  a  career  assured.  Emerson  said  that  if  any  man 
could  make  a  mouse-trap  better  tiian  all  others  the  world 
would  make  a  beaten  trade  to  Ms  door.'* 

Xxpun  PftcUng  is  Mxpmt  Btrvict.— Good  export 
f  packing  is  nothing  more  than  an  extension  of  service,  and 
as  Mr.  Roberts  points  out,  the  house  that  gives  the  best 
service  is  the  one  which  will  succeed.  For  proper  pax*- 
ing  means  nothing  more  than  conscientious  consideration 
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of  the  interests  of  the  ultimate  customer,  with  an  equal 
admixture  of  consideration  for  the  interests  of  the  man- 
•ufacturer  who  is  trying  to  win  the  good-will  and  the 
trade  of  this  ultimate  customer.  There  are  too  many 
shippers  whose  eff  ort  seems  to  be  to  spend  as  little  money 
and  time  as  possible  on  the  packing  of  their  goods,  while  ^ 
in  point  of  fact  they  should  try  to  see  how  mudi  money 
and  time  they  can  profitably  spend  on  the  protecting  en- 
velope of  the  goods  in  question.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  export  business  is  lost 
by  careless  packing,  a  condition  which  at  once  convinces 
the  customer  that  the  shipper  either  is  not  interested 
in  the  goods,  or  has  not  taken  to  heart  in  the  least  the 
interests  of  the  purchaser. 

A  Common  Impression.— As  far  as  possible  the  writer 
wishes  to  avoid  in  this  book  any  suggestion  of  unmerited 
Cfitidsm,  but  (throughout  the  world  there  seems  to  bei 
an  impression  that  the  American  manufacturer  is  always 
willing  to  take  an  order,  but  that  he  does  not  conc«m 
himself  unduly  as  to  when  he  is  going  to  ship  the  goods  | 
or  as  to  the  condition  in  which  they  are  going  to  arrive  j 
at  their  ultimate  destination.)  To  offset  this  impression ' 
the  first  consideration  on  receiving  an  order  from  abroad, 
and  after  its  due  acceptance,  should  be  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  a  man  thousands  of  miles  away  has  plaaed 
in  our  hands  a  trust  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude,  and 
that  we  should  faithfully  and  honestly  fulfill  that  trust. 
We  should  see  that  the  goods  arrive  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible at  the  foreign  port,  and  above  all  should  we  'see  that 
when  they  do  arrive  they  may  at  once  be  put  on  sale  or 
in  use,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  should  be  a  point  of  honor 
with  every  shipper  to  work  for  the  benefit  and  business 
convenience  of  the  foreign  client. 

Cheap  Packing  is  False  Economy.— To-day  the  Ameri- 
Oia  market  is  flooded  with  all  sorts  of  packing  devices 
which  in  too  many  cases  commend  themselves  solely  be- 
cause of  their  cheapness.  Cheap  packing  has  never  yet 
proved  anjrthing  but  a  false  economy.  The  foreign  man- 
ufacturer, in  general,  has  apparently  adopted  as  a  prim- 
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eiple  that  of  making  Ms  package  as  good  as  his  product, 
while  in  the  effort  to  constantly  lower  costs  the  American 
does  not  neglect  to  take  a  slice  off  his  packmg.  15ut  it 
shonld  never  he  lost  sight  of  that  the  foreign  huyer  is 
not  interested  in  this  false  economy,  for  he  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  pay  for  good  packing.  The  writer  has  known  in. 
stances  in  which  this  has  been  insisted  on  because  of  lack 
of  ooiidence  in  the  ordinary  packing  of  the  average 
mannfacturer.  When  a  foreign  house  gives  special  m- 
straetions  in  reference  to  pairing,  it  is  not  caprice  nor 
any  rare  geometrical  or  artistic  sense  that  originates 
these  instructions.  The  importer  knows  what  the  conii- 
tions  in  his  country  are,  and  his  packing  instructions  are 
ganged  entirely  by  these  conditions.   Every  set  of  in- 
structions for  the  packing  of  export  goods  should  be 
foflowed  by  the  manttfactnrer  absolutely  to  the  letter ; 
and  if  the  instructions  are  mot  given,  it  is  the  duty -of 
our  exporters  to  inform  themselves  of  the  oondijaons  at 
the  foreign  point  and  adapt  the  padong  to  those  eon- 
diti  ons  • 

Tilt  Export  Paddaf  Triangle.— The  export  packing 
problem  is  frequently  complicated  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
i  that  the  manufacturer  does  mot  always  pack  his  own 
goods  for  export.  This  condition  usually  arises  when  the 
manufacturer  has  his  goods  packed  at  seaboard  by  a 
house  making  a  specialty  of  this  business,  or  when  the 
manufacturer  is  not  the  actual  consignor  of  the  goods. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  decision  to  have  the  goods 
packed 'by  other  than  the  producing  organization,  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  thatJOiie  other  concern  has  a  hetter 
equipment  for  packing,  or  it  may  be  that  the  manuf a<^ 
tiirer  does  not  wish  to  be  bothered  with  the  detaOi  of 
export  jacking.  It  is  entirely  proper  under  such  condi- 
tioni  to  lave  the  work  done  by  some  other  house,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  concerns  which  are  weE  equipped 
to  give  good  service. 

/     The  second  instance  comprises  that  large  expojt  buiip 
I  mess  which  is  handled  by  a  second  party.  It  may  b©  a 
commission  house,  it  may  be  a  purchasing  agent  or  it  may 


(1) 


Courtesy  of  Oenerai  Electric  Co. 
Casino  a  Large  Induction  Motor. 


A  laroe  motor  with  attended  6a«e  and  heaHng.  Note  lining  of  cotton  covere4» 
waterproof  paper,  holting  to  skid,  blocking  lon^tudimalhf  and  folerollf .  ^rmlmg 
and  slotting  for  skids  as  fully  explained  in  teM.  Note  aUo  vmtfkMm  hok9 
mmrcd'  iplf  a  wire  sereema. 


Cmrte§u  of  Gencfiol  Meoipiii  0<i. 

(2)    Completed  Case  foe  Large  Induction  Motor. 

•  Note  ventilatina  holes  provided  to  prevent  aeemmulatUm  of  moisture  hy  eon- 
4€mtaiim  omd  relieve  air  preemre  on  inside  of  ease.  These  holes  are  covered 
om  tho  ■■MSo  by  liirv  mreem,  Fhoto§raph  fa#fit  %^fore  eaoe  wm  mm1te4. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 

■  !  !  »  iliilllilitlllilliSi  IIP  ipiiw  liiillll  iiim  !iliiii|iMiiPWii|ll!l>Mi»  mmm  I  ■      ;  ,  :,•  ■  •    • 
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ciple  that  of  making  his  package  as  good  as  his  product, 
while  ia  the  effort  to  constantly  lower  costs  the  American 
does  not  neglect  to  take  a  slice  off  his  packing.  But  it 
shomM  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  foreign  buyer  is 
not  interested  in  this  false  economy,  for  he  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  pay  for  good  packing.  The  writer  has  known  in- 
stances in  which  this  has  been  insisted  on  because  of  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  ordinary  packing  of  the  average 
mannfactnrer.  When  a  foreign  house  gives  special  in- 
structions in  reference  to  packing,  it  is  not  caprice  nor 
any  rare  geometrical  or  artistic  sense  that  originates 
these  instructions.  The  importer  knows  what  the  condi- 
tions in  his  country  are,  and  his  packing  instructions  are 
ganged  entirely  by  these  conditions.  Every  set  of  in- 
strnctlons  for  the  packing  of  export  goods  should  be 
folowed  by  the  mannfactnrer  absolutely  to  the  letter; 
and  if  the  instractions  are  not  given,  it  is  the  duty  ^f 
our  exporters  to  inf o^rm  themselves  of  the  conditions  at 
the  foreign  point  and  adapt  the  packing  to  those  con- 
ditions. 

The  Export  Packing  Triangle.— The  export  packing 
problem  is  frequently  complicated  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  the  mannfacturer  does  not  always  pack  his  own 
goods  for  export.  This  condition  nsnally  arises  when  the 
manufacturer  has  his  goods  packed  at  seaboard  by  a 
house  making  a  specialty  of  this  business,  or  when  the 
manufacturer  is  not  the  actual  consignor  of  the  goods. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  decision  to  have  the  goods 
packed  by  other  than  the  producing  organization,  may 

be  due  to  the  fact  that  some  other  concern  has  a  better 

eqnipment  for  packing,  or  it  may  be  that  the  manufac- 
turer does  not  wish  to  be  bothered  with  the  details  of 
export  packing.  It  is  entirely  proper  under  such  condi- 
tions to  have  the  work  done  by  some  other  house,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  concerns  which  are  well  equipped 
to  give  .good  service. 

The  second  instance  comprises  that  large  expert  busi- 
ness which  is  handled  by  a  second  party.  It  may  be  a 
commission  house,  it  may  be  a  purchasing  agent  or  it  may 


Courtesy  of  General  Electric  Co. 

(1)    Casing  a  Large  Induction  Motoe. 

A  large  motor  icith  estended  base  and  bearing.  Note  lininff  of  cotton  covered, 
waterproof  papvr,  halting  to  .fkid,  hlorldng  longitudinalh/  mid  laterally,  bracing 
and  slotting  far  skids  as  fully  explained  in  text.  Note  also  ventilating  holes 
covered  with  wire  screens. 


Courtesg  of  General  M«(iirl9 

(2)    Completed  Case  foe  Labue  Induction  Motoe. 

.  Note  ventilating  holes  provided  to  prevent  aeeummiaiion  of  moisture  hit  con- 
ilaiialloii  ami  ruieve  nlr  pressure  on  imside  of  case.  These  holes  are  covered 
m  the  %M^4o  by  wiire  mmm.   Photograph  token  hefore  erne  wms  mmleed. 

n 


(3) 


SlODMNO  8TAT0E  ELEMINT  Of  SYNCHIONOOT  CONimWl. 


Courtesv  of  general  JlMrlto  00* 

(4)    Stator  Element  Partially  Bo». 
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be  any  one  of  the  many  different  orgsmiiilions  or  in- 
dividuals acting  in  this  or  that  capacity.  But  right  here 
is  where  originates  a  great  deal  of  our  faulty  packing, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  vastly  more  comes  into  exist- 
ence at  this  point  than  in  the  case  of  a  manufacturer 
dealing  direct  with  a  foreijgn  customer  and  packing  the 
0O'OCl8  in  the  factory  of  origin. 

Perib  <if  fhe  Triangle. — ^It  may  be  that  the  manufac- 
turer is  doing  his  very  best  to  branch  out  in  foreign 
trade.  He  may  be  packing  his  goods  suitably  for  ship- 
ment to  seaboard,  but  it  frequently  happens  that  these 
domestic  parages  are  not  changed  in  the  least  by  the 
actual  exporter,  and  there  is  consequent  loss  both  for  the 
ultimate  purchaser  and  the  manufacturer  himself.  On 
the  other  hand  the  exporter  of  the  goods  may  have  a 
carefully  prepared  order  form  on  which  is  described  in 
detail  the  export  package.  The  goods  are  shipped  by  the 
manufacturer,  but  absolutely  no  attention  is  paid  to  the 
instructions  in  regard  to  paddng.  When  the  goods  come 

the  port  of  shipment  they  are  not  repacked  and  are 
sent  abroad  in  their  fragile  domestie  coverings. 

This  is  not  a  difficult  problem  to  solve ;  it  is  merely  m 
question  of  having  an  agreement  in  reference  to  respon- 
sibility. Any  purchasing  agent  or  commission  house 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  with  their  sources  of 
supply  as  to  who  is  going  to  do  the  paddng.  If  the  manu- 
facturer, well  and  good ;  if  the  commission  house,  then  an 
organization  must  be  built  up  which  can  take  care  of  this 
packing  problem.  This  is  no  exceptional  situation,  as 
there  are  a  number  of  commission  houses  in  New  York, 
not  to  mention  other  ports,  that  have  very  efficient  and 
able  packing  departments.  To  these  departments  all 
their  goods  are  brought  and  repacked  for  export. 

To  be  sure  there  is  always  going  to  be  defective  pack- 
ing, and  the  foregoing  paragraph  has  indicated  where 
most  of  this  defective  packing  will  originate.  There  will 
always  be  the  intervention  of  the  third  party,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  many  cases  this  third  party  will  be  more 
interested  in  the  cash  against  documents  than  he  is  in 


CmrteMV  &f  &memi  Mimtrie  €&, 

(3)     SKIDDINQ  STATOB  ElBM:1:NT  of  SYNCHEONOUS  CONVlETm. 

JTole  tMt  »M4  i»  Mm4  with  cotton  covered  wuierprmf  paper.  Note  that 
hearinff  p&rt  &f  »M4  hmvimff  mntmt  with  fimiBheS'  pmi  of  machine  i»  coatea 
with  rm§t  preventative. 


(4) 


Courtesy  of  Ueneral  Electric  Co, 
Stator  Element  Partially  Boxed. 


Wote  comer  posts  as  support  against  coUtm9inff.  Eyelets  at  top  are  for 
convenience  in  liftfmff  m4  mre  rtmovei  hefmre  fmai  eio«imf  of  cam  awd  fameimt 
to  inMde  of  ease. 
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be  any  one  of  the  many  different  organizations  or  in- 
dividuals a^jting  in  this  or  that  capacity.  But  right  here 
is  where  originates  a  great  deal  of  our  faulty  packing, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  vastly  more  comes  into  exist- 
ence at  this  point  than  in  the  case  of  a  manufacturer 
dealing  direct  with  a  foreign  customer  and  packing  the 
goods  in  the  factory  of  origin. 

Perils  of  the  Triangle.— It  may  be  that  the  manuf  ae- 
turer  is  doing  his  very  best  to  branch  out  in  foreign 
trade.  He  may  be  packing  his  goods  suitably  for  ship- 
ment to  seaboard,  but  it  frequently  happens  that  these 
domestic  packages  are  not  changed  in  the  least  by  the 
actual  exporter,  and  there  is  consequent  loss  both  for  the 
ultimate  purchaser  and  the  manufacturer  himself.  On 
the  other  hand  the  exporter  of  the  goods  may  have  a 
carefully  prepared  order  form  on  which  is  described  in 
detail  the  export  package.  The  goods  are  shipped  by  the 
manufacturer,  but  absolutely  no  attention  is  paid  to  the 
instructions  in  regard  to  packing.  When  the  goods  come 
to  the  port  of  shipment  they  are  not  repacked  and  are 
sent  abroad  in  their  fragOe  domestic  coverings. 

This  is  not  a  difficult  problem  to  solve ;  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  having  an  agreement  in  reference  to  respon- 
sibility. Any  purchasing  agent  or  commission  house 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  with  their  sources  of 
supply  as  to  who  is  going  to  do  the  packing.  If  the  manu- 
facturer, well  and  good ;  if  the  commission  house,  then  an 
organization  must  be  built  up  which  can  take  care  of  this 
packing  problem.  This  is  no  exceptional  situation,  as 
there  are  a  number  of  commission  houses  in  New  York, 
not  to  mention  other  ports,  that  have  very  efficient  and 
able  packing  departments.  To  these  departments  all 
their  goods  are  brought  and  repacked  for  export. 

To  be  sure  there  is  always  going  to  be  defective  pack- 
ing, and  the  foregoing  paragraph  has  indicated  where 
most  of  this  defective  packing  will  originate.  There  will 
always  be  the  intervention  of  the  third  party,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  many  cases  this  third  party  will  be  more 
interested  in  the  cash  against  documents  than  he  is  in 
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hfm  the  goods  are  packed.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  there 
is  still  a  wide  leld  for  improvement  in  direel  shipments 

from  the  factory.  '  ,       ,  .     *  .^i. 

Pilfering.— Pilfering  is  a  common  hazard  to  wliicn 
aUpaients  are  liable  in  transport,  and  many  ingemons 
methods  hme  been  adopted  to  protect  goods  that  are  ex- 
posed to  this  danger.  Bnt  still  it  oontinnes  to  exist  and 
many  a  foreign  importer,  be  he  branch  manager  of  an 
«port  honse  or  native  of  the  oonntry,  has  received 
eates  apparently  in  good  condition  only  to  ^^f^]^^^^' 
imiBation  that  all  or  a  portion  of  the  contents  nave  ais- 
appeared.  The  goods  particnlarly  exposed  to  piitermg 
are  merchandis©  the  nnits  of  which  are  small,  such  as 
canned  goods  of  every  kind,  wines,  liqnors,  boots  ana 
shoes,  articles  of  clothing  for  men  and  women,  stationery 
of  all  kinds,  toilet  articles,  iardware,  hats,  and  so  o^ 
Many  schemes  have  been  tried  to  meet  the  evil;  tongned 
and  grooved  lumber,  iron  straps  safety  clips 
kinds,  eta  The  nse  of  a  wire  drawn  tightly  about  tne 
middle  of  a  box  and  secnrely  fastened  into  the  body  of 
the  box  has  been  recommended,  bnt  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  wood  not  thoroughly  dry  is  used  for  the  cases 
and  when  the  wood  shrinks  naturally  the  wire  loosens. 
This  is  a  problem  that  may  be  difficult  of  perfect  solu- 
tion. Individual  ingenuity  will,  in  many  cases  however, 
accomplsh  mnch.  and  it  is  probable  that  each  exporter 
can  ind  a  remedy  applicable  to  his  especial  i^eeds, 

Pnmr  Marking  of  Owrt  Imimrtaioi.— Proper  mark- 
ins:  of  a  shipment  is  of  as  much  importance  as  proper 
packing.  If  the  marking  is  indistinct,  easily  obliterated, 
or  improperly  placed  it  may  cause  great  trouble  and  an- 
noyance, without  considering  the  possibility  of  loss  and 
months  of  delay  in  receipt  of  the  shipment.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  stated  generally  that  improper  marking  or  m- 
correct  marking  causes  just  as  much  loss  as  improper 
packing,  and  this  occurs  even  in  instances  where  Wi^- 
efable  care  is  used  in  marking  and  checking  cases.  The 
writer  knows  several  fairly  prominent  export  houses  that 
w^onld  'give  a  good,  deal,  to  be  absolutely  sure  that  there 
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was  never  a  mistake  made  in  the  marking  of  their  cases. 

The  first  requisite  for  any  class  of  marking  is  J§gihil- 
ity  and  jiermanency  under  all  conditions  to  which  the 
package  may  brsubjected.  This  does  not  alone  refer  to 
the  paint  used  in  making  the  mark,  but  also  to  the  place 
on  the  package  where  the  mark  is  put.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  complaint  on  this  score  in  the  matter  of  baled 
goods,  and  with  this  class  of  shipments  the  mark  should 
never  be  placed  on  the  bagging  nor  on  a  tag  tied  to  the 
bag.  Obviously  both  of  these  methods  are  insecure,  and 
the  marking  should  be  done  by  using  a  plate  of  metal 
which  in  turn  is  secured  to  the  iron  bands  around  the  hale. 
This  will  insure  permanency,  considering  this  word  from 
every  angle. 

Assuming  that  there  is  legible  and  permanent  mark- 
ing, the  difficulty  is  by  no  means  overcome,  as  a  great 
opportunity  for  trouble  due  to  incorrect  or  improper 
marking  stil  exists.  Errors  of  this  sort  may  be  made  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways.  For  example,  it  is  very  common 
in  export  shipments  to  find  one  or  more  letters  enclosed 
in  some  geometrical  figure  such  as  a  diamond  or  a  circle. 
In  this  instance  it  would  be  a  most  decided  error  to  leave 
off  the  geometrical  device,  just  as  serious  as  to  leave  off 
the  letters  themselves.  1m  other  instances  we  find  errors 
in  the  letters  themselves.  For  example,  the  letters  may  be 
**C-1I",  but  on  the  case  they  are  made  to  appear  "M-O". 
Frequently  one  letter  should  appear  over  another  letter 
and  in  the  marks  we  find  the  position  of  the  two  letters 
reversed.  Then  again  the  marks  may  be  legible  when 
viewed  close  ug  but  indistinct  Hien  seen  at  a  distance  be- 
eanse  of  the  small  sisse  of  the  characters.  It  also  happens, 
wifli  too  great  frequency,  that  the  mark  is  surrounded  by 
oilier  marks  or  even  by  advertising  matter  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  sort  out  the  shipment. 

Marking  Small  Shipments.— In  shipping  small  pack- 
ages it  is  frequently  the  practice  to  tie  a  number  of  boxes 
together  by  iron  straps,  strips  of  wood  or  some  other 
material  and  then  to  mark  the  top  box,  but  this  is  most 
cidedly  ill-advised.   These  composite  shipments  f re- 
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quently  emm  apart,  and  of  a  lot  of  six  boxes  one  oiily 
may  iav©  the  mark  and  the  other  five  lack  any  sign  what- 
ever of  identification.  ^ 

Errors  also  frequently  take  place  in  the  nnmoenng 
of  the  various  parts  of  a  shipment,  and  great  care  must 
be  observed  in  this  numbering.  Often  there  is  dnphca. 
tion,  and  in  at  least  one  country,  Salvador,  goods  bearing 
duplicate  numbers  are  considered  contraband  and  are 
liable  to  a  fine  of  25  per  cent  of  the  duties.  Incorrect 
marking  is  no  subject  of  levity  to  the  importer.  In  every 
instance  he  may  be  subject  to  fines  and  in  ahnost  aE  m- 
stances  he  will  be  subject  to  delay  in  the  receipt  of  Ms 
goods,  and  he  is  fortunate  if  he  does  not  lose  his  goods 

altoicetiier 

tieiiisa'iiol  Brush  Should 

bers  on  a  case  should  always  be  stenciled  and  never  put 
on  with  a  brush.  The  importance  of  this  recommenda- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  a  stenciled  mark  or  number  is 
well  made  and  legible,  whereas  the  average  brush  artist 
in  factory  or  packing  room  is  not  remarkable  for  the 
work  he  does.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  caution 
marks  on  a  case  are  of  no  value  if  they  are  not  in  the 
language  of  the  country  of  destination,  and  it  is  mudi 
better  to  keep  the  case  clean  than  to  cover  it  with  all 
8or|s  of  useless  decoration.  The  same  applies  to  adver- 
tising matter,  for  not  only  does  this  in  many  instances 
conceal  the  important  marks  and  numbers,  but  it  also 
gives  a  very  valuable  guide  to  thieves  on  the  boat,  whart, 
or  in  the  custom  house.  A  case  which  cries  to  the  world 
through  advertising  pasters  that  it  contains  good  thinfs 
to  eat,  shoes,  or  articles  of  a  similar  kind,  does  not  have 
to  be  opened  by  the  pilferer  to  discover  the  character 
of  the  contents.  He  is  saved  all  this  preliminary  trouble 
and  can  proceed  to  go  to  work  without  the  least  delay. 

Where  to  Put  Uie  Mtaks-— If  possible,  a  case  should 
have  marks  on  all  four  sides,  top  and  bottom.  This  wouia 
not  be  a  waste  of  time,  either,  but  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances this  is  not  possible.  When  it  cannot  be  done,  then 
put  the  marks  on  as  many  sides  of  the  package  as  possible 
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and  be  careful  to  place  the  whole  of  the  mark  together 
instead  of  scattering  parts  of  it  all  over  the  side  of  thf 
package.  The  marks  on  a  case  are  checked  by  the  dock 
mployees;  the  customs  niaaifest  must  show  them,  end 
SO  must  the  bill  of  lading,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to 
iispect  them  at  other  times.  The  value,  therefore,  of 
irtlvingCthe  marks  grouped  compactly  so  that  they  can  be 
se^n  at  a  glance  and  without  difficulty^is  obvious,  and  so 
doing  entails  no  more  work  than  putting  them  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  case.  There  is  one  last  thought,  and 
that  is,  do  not  use  second-hand  material  for  your  export 
packages.  The  saving  is  practically  nU  and  in  many 
instaiTces  second-hand  oases  contain  old  numbers  and 
marks  of  various  kinds,  and  even  with  care  it  is  fre- 
quently impossible  to  obliterate  them  all.  Consequently 
by  using  this  class  of  material  we  are  not  only  saving 
little,  but  are  running  considerable  risk  of  trouble  of  aU 
sorts  for  the  customer,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
as  a  rule  the  resistance  has  been  long  since  taken  out  of 
second-hand  stuff. 

Many  Factors  to  be  Considered. — There  are  a  number 
of  factors  to  be  considered  in  the  problem  of  packing, 
factors  which  in  a  sense  are  fundamental.  First  is  that 
of  methods  of  transportation.  Generally  it  may  be  stated 
that  domestic  pacMng  is  satisfactory  for  shipments  to 
Canada,  but  that  market  almost  exhausts  the  list.  The 
chief  danger  to  goods,  however,  comes  in  transhipment, 
and  wherever  goods  are  transhipped  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  unless  the  packing  is  adequate  there  is  going 
to  be  trouble.  We  come  back  therefore  to  the  suggestioa 
that  the  manufacture];  study  the  map  of  tiie  country  to 
which  his  goods  are  going,  and  thus  guard  against  what 
might  otherwise  be  termed  the  inevitable. 

Climatic  conditions  may  materially  affect  the  char- 
acter of  the  package,  and  this  observation  affords  an- 
other opportunity  to  insist  upon  a  thorough  study  of 
geography.  Conditions  at  foreign  ports  may  be  quite 
unlfte  port  conditions  in  the  home  country  and  should 
receive  study.  These  questions  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
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S^s  80  as  to  imnimiw  i^^Port  cafltoms  duta^^^ 

guuuD  Du  brinin  us  to  the  pomt  oi  pacKiug 

coimtnes,  and  this  a^  onn^u  ^ 

paddBg  to  «^jr^2ation  of  the  oastom- 

f^s^lres^  T the  ooSrignee  asks  that  "^a^hmery  be 
IpieScked  down  and  in  oompa^  f  onn,  it  is  became 

Sire  is  some  condition  of  traBBportatiim  «thej:  m- 
uiere  is  Bumc  .  jj  ^j^g  g^n. 

portant  «?"V^Tiool^  seJt  in  a  eeriee  of  caaea  «.d 
siirnee  asks  that  goods  be  sent  lu  »  « 

the  shipping  document  s^w  w^^P^^^^^^t 
chandise  is  contained  m  each  ease,  were  la  no  uuu 
this  request  is  made  with  good  WMOii. 


CHAPTER  n 


WHAT  EXPO£T  MERCHANTS  SAT  ABOUT 

REPLIES  to  a  queBtionuaire  on  the  Bnbjeet  of  m- 
periemcea  with  the  packing  of  American  goods  for 
export,  addreoie*  wMle  this  volome  was  in  prep- 
aration to  several  hundred  export  merchants,  shipping 
companies  and  foreign  freight  forwarders  in  this  country, 
that  is  to  say,  companies  and  firms  engaged  solely  and 
profesBionally  in  the- export  business,  resulted  in  scores 
of  rtples  containing  much  food  f or  reieetioii  along  with 
some  serious  criticism  which,  of  course,  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. An  examination  and  analysis  of  replies  received 
disclosed  not  a  few  valuable  hints  as  to  desirable  prac- 
tices, improvements  in  present  methods  and  advice  of 
real  constructive  value.  They  may  be  accepted  as  repre- 
sentative of  replies  which  would  have  been  received  from 
foreign  importerSi  had  time  permitted  enquiries  of  them. 
It  is  believed  that  excerpts  from  some  of  these  letters  will 
be  found  of  interest  and  value  if  reprinted  at  this  point, 
so  far  as  the  letters  from  these  export  merchants  and 
others  are  couched  in  general  terms.  Other  excerpts 
have  been  used  elsewhere,  notably  in  chapters  referrinii 
to  proper  export  packing  of  certain  'Commoditiea,  when 
the  letters  related  specifically  to  snoh  stated  subjeets. 

ExpoBTMts'  Comments  on  Packing  Pbaoticis 

Tht  XxpiMrt  Packing  Oopartment. — One  of  the  largest 
export  merchants  shipping  to  the  West  Coast  of  South 
America  declares  that  there  is  a  general  lad^  of  geo- 
gISiphical  knowledge  among  manufacturers  who  seek 
export  business.  This  merchant  believes  that  the 
aveinge  manufacturer  is  not  conversant  even  with 

li^  
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the  location  of  the  principal  ports  and  c^ies  or, 
if  il  Tiappens  that  Ms  geographical  ^n^^l^'^g^ 
.tends  so  far,  then  he  does  not  ?nde?8tjmd  ox_apEreciate 
the  physical  conditions  govennng  the  transportab^of 
Woods    This  merchant  therefore  urges  that  any  mann- 
IXer  who  desires  to  have  his  goods  P**«^ 
fbreiport  must  organize  a  thoroughly  trained  pacTang 
sSff  ^ch  must  in  the  first  place  be  taught  the  rudi- 
nmito  of  geography,  where  dties  and  PO'^^^^^^V'^j'J' 
thenie^uisnfti^rtation^^^^^ 
tenor  transportation  in  coumry  oi  """.T"^,,'  •  • 
&«llv  educated  in  methods  of  packing  which  will  mmi- 
S'^^as  possible  likelihood  of  damage  from  all 

"'"S"  exporter  of  iron  and  rteel  P^«<ifts  urges  that 
manufacturers  and  export  jJ^PP?"  ^^^X 
impressing  upon  the  mmds  of  ^^J' P^J^^Xnoing  to 
ditions  under  which  goods  are  handled  m  Bopping  to 
oiuuuB  "  „x;-„„  Tip  believes  that  even  a  visit  to 
various  desti^tions         Relieves  t  ^^^^ 

steamship  docks  wiU  go  tar  ^^^^f"^  °  t^uct 
ment  to  which  cases  are  subjected  ^„^^fl%*;7_Ser 
or  UKliter  or  railway  ear  to  the  steamer.  The  pacKer 
must  know  whether  goods  find  their  way  to  ultmiate  des- 
S  ion  b^  mulebaeror  by  what  other  means  of  trans- 

S^^^^rS^^erL'uSiror  surf  boat  and  Uien 

"^Xf^r  large  export  house  shipping  to  the  West 
of  LSh  America  urges  that  manufacturers  be 
P**"  A^lh  thTfact  that  before  dispatching  ship- 
impressed  .^^^  Xmation  shodd  be  secured 
ments  for  foreign  ports  ,  handling 
as  to  shipping  conditions,  both  ^1^*^°°^^  to  dis- 
nf  thP  ffoods  by  the  steamship  companies  ana  as  lo  u 
,  •  *^^!!.«««nTia  At  nort  of  destination.  This  house 
oharpng  co^boM^^rt jtj^  ^^^^ 

S.""^  L?Waii?^Jm wded  York  on  steamers 

^Tn^i^v  o  supports,  whereas,  if  such  shipnHmt. 
^^SS  VsJeLier'  to  Panama,  tr.aship.neat 
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the  location  of  the  principal  ports  and  cities,  or, 
if  it  happens  that  his  geographical  knowledge  ex- 
tends so  far,  then  he  does  not  understand  or  appreciate 
the  physical  conditions  governing  the  transportation  of 
goods.  This  merchant  therefore  urges  that  any  manu- 
facturer who  desires  to  have  his  goods  properly  packed 
for  export  must  organize  a  thoroughly  trained  packing 
staff,  which  must  in  the  first  place  be  taught  the  rudi- 
ments of  geography,  where  cities  and  ports  are  located, 
the  means  of  transportation  to  foreign  ports  and  of  in- 
terior transportation  in  country  of  destination,  and 
inally  educated  in  methods  of  packing  which  will  mini- 
mize so  far  as  possible  likelihood  of  damage  from  all 
causes. 

An  exporter  of  iron  and  steel  products  urges  that 
manufacturers  and  export  shippers  must  find  means  of 
impressing  upon  the  minds  of  their  packing  staff  the  con- 
ditions under  which  goods  are  handled  in  shipping  to 
various  destinations.  He  believes  that  even  a  visit  to 
steamship  docks  will  go  far  towards  showing  the  treat- 
ment to  which  cases  are  subjected  in  handling  from  truck 
or  lighter  or  railway  car  to  the  steamer.  The  packer 
must  know  whether  goods  find  their  way  to  ultimate  des- 
tination by  muleback,  or  by  what  other  means  of  trans- 
portation, and  must  be  taught  that  packages  are  handled 
by  manual  labor  at  many  foreign  ports  and  at  others  dis- 
charged from  steamer  to  Ighter  or  surf  boat  and  then 
re-  handled. 

Another  large  export  house  shipping  to  the  West 
Coast  of  South  America  urges  that  manufacturers  be 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  before  dispatching  ship- 
ments for  foragn  ports  information  should  be  secured 
as  to  iiipping  conditions,  both  in  relation  to  the  handling 
of  the  goods  by  the  steamship  companies  and  as  to  dis- 
charging conditions  at  port  of  destination.  This  house 
points  out  that  shipments  to  major  ports  of  Chile  and 
Pern  can  be  easily  forwarded  from  New  York  on  steamers 
sailng  directly  to  such  ports,  whereas,  if  such  shipments 
are  forwarded  by  steamer  to  Panama,  transhipment 
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of  a  streEBOiis  character  is  necessitated,  entailing  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  extra  handling  which  never  con- 
tribntes  to  the  improvement  of  export  packages  when 
arriving  at  destination.  This  house  further  calls  atten- 
tion  to  the  fact  that  a  method  of  packing  which  might 
be  entirely-satisfactory  for  one  market,  might  be  just  as 
unsatisfactory  for  another  market  and  that,  therefore, 
manufacturers  must  so  standariiro  their  export  padring  | 
as  to  make  it  suitable  for  the  most  trying  conditions. 

The  New  York  office  of  one  of  the  largest  importing 
houses  in  South  America,  places  the  blame  for  poor  ex- 
portliacking  not  on  the  lack  of  intelligence  among  manu- 
facturers but  on  pure  lack  of  attention  and  consideration. 
This  office  states  thai  a  conamon  reply  frona  manufac- 
turers who  have  been  asked  to  supply  special  packing 
for  export  is,  that  the  manufacturer  does  not  see  why 
packing  that  is  good  enough  for  goods  shipped  to  Brook- 
lyn should  not  also  be  good  enough  for  goods  intended 
for  Constantinople,  and  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
upset  the  regular  packing  routine  of  the  factory.  When, 
as  not  infrequently  happens,  complaint  is  received  about 
the  condition  of  goods  on  arrival  at  destination,  mannf  aa- 
turers  almost  always  place  the  blame  on  the  transporta- 
tion companies. 

A  New  Orleans  export  merchant  shipping  largely  to 
Central  America,  criticizes  the  men  employed  to  do  the 
packing  for  manufacturers,  who  have  not  sufficient  inter- 
est even  to  inquire  what  export  paddng  means,  nor. 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  correct  meaning  of  gross,  ] 
legal  and  net  weights,  and,  furthermore,  know  nothing  j 
about  and  pay  less  attention  to  the  packing  of  cases  in  ' 
such  a  way  as  to  reduce  the  import  duties  in  certain  parts 
of  Latin  America,  where  such  duties  are  levied  on  gross 
weight;  and  no  importer  in  those  countries  is  particu- 
larly delighted  at  having  to  pay  duties  on  heavy  lumber 
cases.   Per  contra,  this  exporter  declares  that  he  has 
received  goods  from  manufacturers  in  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent states,  ordered  for  export,  which  have  arrived 
puiked  in  paper  cartons  or  veneer  board  crates,  a  ridieu- 
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Cmrtvsy  of  Onural  Electric  Co. 
(7)    Completed  Cratk  Containing  Yoke. 
f7nil«  mffords  a  visual  nurny  0/  contents  and  provides  remm&ble  pmtedim 
far  Bemi-fmffile  maieriml  not  mhject  lo  pilferinff. 


Cmrtesy  of  &meml  Wleetfic  0*. 
(8)   Packing  of  25  HP  Mmm, 

Hhtms  metho4  0/  mmrmmff  affainst  shifting  of  mnchinerif  in  case  Note 
hlmkiMff  to  prevent  §im  fltlilii  m4  blmking  of  Bhaft  at  ends.  Note  also  bracing 
&f  top  of  Motor  fraim. 
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of  a  strenuous  character  is  necessitated,  entailing  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  extra  handling  which  never  con- 
tributes to  the  improvement  of  export  packages  when 
arriving  at  destination.  This  house  further  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  method  of  packing  which  might 
be  entirely-satisfactory  for  one  market,  might  be  just  as 
unsatisfactory  for  another  market  and  that,  therefore, 
manufacturers  must  so  standardize  their  export  packing 
as  to  make  it  suitable  for  the  most  trying  conditions. 

The  New  York  oflSee  of  one  of  the  largest  importing 
houses  in  South  America,  places  the  blame  for  poor  ex- 
port packing  not  on  the  lack  of  intelligence  among  manu- 
facturers but  on  pure  lack  of  attention  and  consideration. 
This  office  states  that  a  common  reply  from  manufac- 
turers who  have  been  asked  to  supply  special  packing 
for  export  is,  that  the  manufacturer  does  not  see  why 
packing  that  is  good  enough  for  goods  shipped  to  Brook- 
lyn should  not  also  be  good  enough  for  goods  intended 
for  Constantinople,  and  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
upset  the  regular  packing  routine  of  the  factory.  When, 
as  not  infrequently  happens,  complaint  is  received  about 
the  condition  of  goods  on  arrival  at  destination,  manufac- 
turers almost  always  place  the  blame  on  the  transporta- 
tion companies. 

A  New  Orleans  export  merchant  shipping  largely  to 
Central  America,  criticizes  the  men  employed  to  do  the 
packing  for  manufacturers,  who  have  not  sufficient  inter- 
est even  to  inquire  what  export  packing  means,  nor^ 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  correct  meaning  of  gross, 
legal  and  net  weights,  and,  furthermore,  know  nothing 
about  and  pay  less  attention  to  the  packing  of  cases  in 
such  a  way  as  to  reduce  the  import  duties  in  certain  parts 
of  Latin  America,  where  such  duties  are  levied  on  gross 
weight;  and  no  importer  in  those  countries  is  particu- 
larly delighted  at  having  to  pay  duties  on  heavy  lumber 
cases.  Per  contra,  this  exporter  declares  that  he  has 
received  goods  from  manufacturers  in  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent states,  ordered  for  export,  which  have  arrived 
packed  in  paper  cartons  or  veneer  board  crates,  a  ridicu- 
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loii  proaeeding  involving  repacking  and  considerable 
extra  expense.  The  engagement  of  intelligent  and  re- 
liaUe  men  in  a  manufacturer's  export  paclimf  depart- 
ment,  men  who  wiU  take  an  interest  in  their  work,  stii4y 
Mrefnlly  every  anirle  of  export  Badcinir,  is  advised  m  & 
highly  proitable  investment. 

A  member  of  a  firm  in  Manila,  recently  visiting  New 
York,  declared  that  losses  incurred  by  Philippine  iiSi- 
porters  becanse  of  improper  packing  or  marking  of  pack- 
ages are  insignificant  in  the  case-  of  goods  shipped  from 
England,  and  formerly  from  Germany,  as  compared  with 
the  immense  loss. sustained  on  shipments  from  the  United. 
States  becanse,  in  Ms  opinion,  Enrop^an  shippers  realize 
'better  th.a«'  American  8h.ippers  that  it ani.k  is,,  more  than 
10,000  miles  distant. 

Fear  Cost  of  Export  Packing.— The  same  Manila 
merchant  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  declares 
that  importer*  will  gladly  pay  extra  for  goods  which  they 
know  vdll.  arrive  in  perfect  'Condition.  .It  wonld  appear 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  too  npch  diffidence  among 
American  manufacturers,  in  general,  in  regard  to  making 
sufficiently  liberal  quotations  to  cover  the  additional  cost 
of  special  packing  and  protection  for  export  shipments 
when  there  is  extra  expense  on  this  score.  This  is  illus- 
trated in  .a  letter  from  a  prominent  exporter  to  India  and 
the  Ori.ent  in  general.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  while 
American  manufacturers  have  adopted  a  distinctly  better 
policy  than  their  English  and  some  other  European  com- 
petitors, in  quoting  prices  which  include  all  packing 
charges,  instead  of  quoting  packing  extra,"  yet  the 
force  of  'Competition  here  in  the  United  States  has  led 
mannfaetarers  to  cheapen  their  pacMnginorder  to  reduce 
their  quotations  on  commodities.  The  result,  he  111111; 
is  that  they  fancy  they  must  name  equally  as  low  prices 
for  export,  and  in  such  prices  they  consider  that  they 
have  not  a  sufficiently  large  margin  for  the  superior  ex- 
port packing  and  protection  which  perhaps  they  realize 
is  necessary.  The  result  is  that  in  some  cases  the 
ordinary  domestic  pacMig  is  made  to  do  duty  for  export- 
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shipping,  quite  too  often  with  disastrous  results.  It 
would  be  much  better,  this  exporter  advises,  if  manufac- 
turers would  frankly  advance  their  prices  and  make  them 
to  cover  thoroughly  good  export  packing.  This  he  thinks 
would  be  better  even  if  a  domestic  price  list  is  used,  which 
may  be  modified  to  read  to  the  following  effect:  **5  per 
cent,  additional  charged  on  all  export  shipments  to  cover 
increased  expense  for  especially  careful  and  thorough 
boxing  and  protection.'*  In  any  event,  proper  export 
packing  must  be  supplied  and,  if  it  costs  extra,  customers 
may  easily  be  persuaded  of  the  desirability  of  paying  the 
extra  charge  in  order  that  the  merchandise  on  arrival 
will  be  intact  and  in  saleable  condition. 

The  same  subject  is  refejred  to  by  a  firm  of  large 
shippers  to  China  and  Japan,  which  states  that  it  never 
has  any  trouble  about  packing  with  large  manufacturers 
of  experience  in  exporting,  but  its  troubles  invariably  lie 
with  small  manufacturers  or  those  who  have  never  done 
any  export  business,  who  too  often  underestimate  the  cost 
of  proper  packing  and  therefore  use  skeleton  crates 
when  solid  boxes  ought  to  be  employed,  or  use  lumber  too 
light  to  hold  the  weight  of  the  contents,  or  cases  that  are 
badly  designed  without  comer  posts  or  diagonal  bracing. 

Extra  Costs  Versus  Economies  Effected. — A  company 
engaged  in  exporting  to  Australasia  calls  attention  to 
the  desirability  of  making  a  careful  comparison  as  to  the 
expense  of  unusual,  very  heavy  or  very  costly  packing 
with  the  possible  losses  which  may  be  incurred  in  shipping 
in  less  costly  packages.  This  company  urges  caution  in 
making  such  a  comparison  and  above  all  in  adopting  any 
doubtful  practices  without  a  thorough  preliminary  and 
mutual  understanding  with  customers.  None  the  less,  it 
is  believed  by  this  company  that  in  some  instances  it  naay 
be  discovered  that  losses  through  frail  or  very  ©heap 
paddng  may  not  exceed  1  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the 
contents,  whereas,  what  might  be  considered  substantial 
and  worthy  packing  cases  might  cost  2  per  cent  or  3  per 
cent  on  the  value.  This,  of  course,  can  only  be  deter- 
mined in  actmal  and  long  continued  practice.  No  manu- 
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facturer  most  jump  at  conclusions  and  attempt  any  pack- 
inir  wldch  he  ia  not  absolutely  sure  will  meet  the  approval 
of  hia  oostomer.  Similarly,  this  company  declares,  a 
comparison  of  the  cost  of  bales  versos  oases,  or  cost  ot 
barrels  versus  shipping  goods  naked^  as  wmpared 
TOth  probable  losses  from  damage  on  arrival  at  forwjpi 
port-should  be  very  carefully  and  scientifically  studied. 

A  steel  exporter  suggests  that  excess  of  zeal  tor  sub- 
stantial packages  should  be  restrained  by  the  knowledge 
that  on  bulky  goods,  iririeh  are  freighted  at  rates  per 
cubic  foot,  an  inch  or  two  of  extra  dimension  costs  the 
f reiffht  rate  on  another  cubic  foot  of  space,  so  that  m 
i  pacing  such  goods  it  is  necessary  to  study  «»nomy  of 
'.space  by  cutting  down  so  far  as  can  safely  be  done  on  the 
extreme  outside  dimensions,  which  may  be  considerably 
inOTeased  by  unnecessarily  heavy  scanthng  or  bracing. 

Merchants  shipping  to  Latin  America  observe  ttiat 
some  manufacturers  reenforce  their  oases  by  wooden 
deats  on  all  the  edges.  These  merchants  f reqn^tiy  ^ 
that  not  only  do  these  cleats  not  render  the  cases  suf- 
ficiently strong,  but  that  this  method  of  reenforcement 
makes  necessary  an  additional  ocean  freight  charge  wnen- 
ever  rates  are  figured  on  the  meaaurement  basis. 

Another  firm  of  exporters  to  Austridia  urges  the  pack- 
ing of  cases  to  economize  space  so  far  as  possible 
ef  the  reduction  thus  secured  in  ocean  freights  and  tte 
increased  profit  *nd  satisfaction  thus  obtained  by  ^e 
importOT.  The  waniing  is  given,  however,  that  at  me 
Mi^fl  time  all  due  care  must  be  exercised  to  see  tnat 
goods  are  padced  so  as  to  insure  arrival 
Audition,  which  is  the  essential  thing  in  "^  f^^  t"^ 
and  must  be  accsompUshed  even  when  additional  cnftw 
nMasnrement  entails  extra  expense. 

The  American  purchasing  agent  for  a  numDer  oi 
important  enterpriaes  in  Central  America  declar^  that 
IB  smte  of  spedfio  instaruetiona  which  he  has  issued  as  to 
theWking  of  certain  goods,  some  manufacturers  have 
assumed  the  liberty  of  shipping  those  goods  wWjoot  any 
Mcking  whatever.   For  example,  heavy  stAl  pulteyB 
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have  thms  been  sMpped,  the  maEiif  acturer  believing  them 
stfong  enough  to  stand  the  jonmey  and  wishing  to  save 
the  expense  of  packing,  with  the  result,  however,  that  in 
a  good  many  cases  pulleys  and  other  material  thus 
shipped  have  arrived  in  perfectly  useless  condition. 

Paddng  to  Satisfy  Customers.— The  satisfaction  of 
th©  customer  is  obviously  the  first  principle  in  modern 
business,  yet  disregard  of  this  prinaple  in  the  case  of 
foreign  shipments  is  the  subject  for  innumerable  com- 
plaints among  the  letters  from  export  merchants,  ship- 
ping companies  and  freight  forwarders,  to  which  this 
chapter  is  devoted.   There  are  too  many  of  these  com- 
plaints to  warrant  reprinting  here,  but  the  fact  is  notable 
that  the  critics  attribute  the  difficulties  which  they  lave 
expressed  not  to  any  lack  of  intelligence  among  manm- 
f  acturer s,  but  rather  to  forgetfuhiess  of  or  indifferemc© 
to  the  fact,  that  the  customer  in  China  or  the  customer  in 
Chile  is  just  the  same  kind  of  a  customer  as  he  who  lives 
and  thrives  in  Indiana.   The  safe  and  sound  arrival  of 
goods,  says  a  New  York  house  engaged  in  exporting  to 
South.  Africa,  is  the  criterion  by  which  shall  be  judged 
the  future  success  of  a  manufacturer  in  the  South  African 
markets.   The  manufacturer  who  ships  out  goods  badly 
packed,  which  arrive  partly  lost  and  partly  damaged  be- 
cause insufficiently  protected  against  the  many  risks  of 
mmm  voyaging,  may  or  may  not  receive  a  repeat  order 
for  his  goods.  If  he  does  and  if  a  second  shipment  arrives 
In  similar  condition,  the  manufacturer  may  as  well  retire 
from  that  trade,  for  conservative  South  Africim  im- 
porters will  want  nothing  more  to  do  with  Mm.  Further- 
more, it  should  be  understood  that  safe  and  sound  arrival 
of  goods  may  very  often  mean  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
mere  arrivid  intact  of  the  merchandise.  The  term  may 
also  involve  the  arrival  of  packages  or  carttos  in  clean  • 
and  presentable  condition  which  will  make  a  good  appear- 
ance on  the  shelves  of  dealers,  this  in  itself  helping  to 
dispose  of  the  goods  and  increase  sales.    White  paper 
cartons  should  not  be  stowed  next  to  heavily  oiled  case 
lining  papir.  If  they  are,  the  cartons  will  inevitably  he 
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.  stained  and  very  likely  so  unsightly  that  they  cannot  be 
J  diBplayed.  A  little  thought  as  to  the  natural  desires  and 
'likes  of  the  'retail  merchant,  ought  often  to  be  a  good 
.guide  to  the  manufacturer  in  determining  how  ""he  mnst 
I  pack  his  goods  so  that  they  will  arrive  in  the  retailer's 
shop  in  condition  to  please  him,  sell  the  more  readily  and 
indace  more  frequent  repeat  orders. 

An  exporter  dealing  with  Latin  America  empha5S& 
the  same  point  and  urges  the  desirability  of  always  con- 
sulting .customers,  f  ery  especially  in  Central  and  South 
Amerim,,;as  to  the  special  packing  which  those  customers 
may  desire.  This  exporter  is  of  the  opinion  that  manu- 
facturers should  do  this  when  they  quote  prices  and  urge 
orders.  The  prospective  customer  should  be  asked  to 
give  definite  instructions  as  to  just  what  style  of  packing 
will  best  suit  him,  ,and  the  manufacturer  may  m^ake  a 
strong  selling  point  in  so  doing  becamse  he  may  thus  em^ 
vince  his  prospective  customer  that  the  latter  is  quite 
sure  to  receive  his  goods  just  as  he  wants  them.  More- 
over, the  manufacturer  should  always  fully  understand 
that  his  customer  knows  what  he  wants,  and  the  customer 
should  be  informed  that  if  all  goods  of  a  certain  clasi  I'  have 
to  bo  packed  together  and  all  goods  of  another  class 
packed  separately,  this  can  only  be  done  when  preeiii' 
instructions  have  been  received  by  the  manufacturer,  and 
in  the  absence  of  such  instructions  the  manufacturer  can 
do  no  more  than  use  his  judgment  based  on  whatever  in- 
formation he  may  be  able  to  secure  in  this  country.  Co- 
operation with,  the  customer  in  this  respect,  is  wivoeated 
by  this  exporter  m  tending  to  the  better  salisf  aetioit  of  " 
the  customer  and  the  increase  in  trade,  also  as  one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  effeutive  sales  arguments  which 
the  manufacturer  can  use. 

Advantages  Secured  Through  Good  Paddng.— Ad- 
vantages in  ocean  freight  rates  may  sometimes^  althongli 
perhaps  not  frequently,  be  seoured  when  export  cftses  are. 
of  the  highest  type  possible.  Thus,  a  Sam  Francisco  house 
exporting  largely  canned  goods  and  dried  fruits  declares 
that  some  steamship  lines  allow  a  bettgrjreight  rate  on 
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boxes  that  are  strapped  than  on  those  which,  are  not 
strapped,  the  rate  to  England  on  canned  goods  being 
$1.75  strapped  and  $1.80  not  strapped. 

Other  advantages  in  the  matter  of  reducing  freight 
charges  through  intelligent  ways  of  packing  goods  in- 
clude not  only  packing  to  reduce  the  cubic  measurements, 
to  which  letters  already  quoted  have  referred,  but  the 
following  hint  from  an  export  house  doing  business  in 
Europe.  A  great  saving  in  freight  charges,  it  is  pointed 
OBt  by  this  house,  can  be  effected  by  manufacturers  by  an 
endeavor,  unless  other  considerations  prevent,  to  pack  the 
containers  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  be  accepted 
by  ocean  carriers  on  a  weight  basis.  In  other  words,  to 
pack  if  possible  more  than  56  poui|ds  to  thp  cubic  foot. 
This  can  be  done  in  the  case  of  iron  pipe  fittings,  for  ex- 
ample, by  avoiding  the  packing  of  large  sizes  only  in  a 
barrel  and  including  in  the  same  barrel  the  smaller  fit- 
tings placed  inside  of  the  larger  ones,  thus  reducing  the 
total  measurement  of  the  shipment. 

Again,  one  of  the  principal  New  York  exporters  ship- 
ping to  the  West  Coast  of  South  America,  points  out  the 
nefleet  of  some  manufacturers  to  utilize  all  packing 
space,  and  writes  of  a  shipmiii  !i  which  automobile  tires 
were  dispatched  packed  in  cases,  the  entire  hole  of  the 
doughnut,''  within  the  tire,  being  left  quite  empty  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  on  the  same  order  there  was  a 
quantity  of  small  sundry  items  which  could  readil j  have 
been  packed  in  this  empty  space.  The  result  was  heavily 
increased  freight  charges,  and  a  large  part  of  those 
charges  were  for  empty  space  only. 

A.  foreign  freight  forwarder  declares  that  more  favor-r 
able  rates  of  marine  insurance,  and  especially  very  much 
lower  rates  for  insurance  against  pilfering,  can  be  secured 
when  strong  cases  instead  of  second-hand  cases  fre  used, 
and  they  are  properly  strapped  and  sealed  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  make  pilfering  extremely  difficult. 

'  A  firm  of  important  exporters  to  Australia  insists  f 
that  cases  be  lined  with  proper  waterproof  materials,  be-  | 
cause  of  the  fact  that  insurance  companies  give  tbeai  m 
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TeimtAom  in  premiiiiiis  on  policies  when  this  is  done. 

Another  large  New  York  house  shipping  to  Sonth 
America  declares  that  New  York  nnderwriters  have  been 
paying  special  attention  to  American  packing  liMbds  in 
order  to  obtain  a  guide  as  to  fixing  future  rates  of  insur- 
ance against  pilf  eTage  and  breakage.  Many  heavy  claims 
have  recently  been  paid,  and  some  insurance  companies 
feel  that  on  account  of  these  elaims  shipmentfi  in  any 
except  approved  packages  are  extra  haiardons.  This 
New  York  house  states  that  it  knows  that  these  claims 
are  almost  invariably  valid,  and  it  declares  that  the 
South  American  merchant  much  prefers  to  receive  his 
merchandise  in  good  condition  rather  than  be  forced  to 
depend  upon  claims  which  are  difficult  of  collection,  and 
the  best  of  al  ways  of  avoiding  claims  is  throni^i  proper 
export  packing. 

Influence  of  Export  Merchants  on  Padtiiig. — ^Doing 
export  business  through  the  average  export  concern, 
export  merchant  or  commission  house,  involves  consid- 
erations affecting  packing  similar,  in  general  nature,  to 
such  considerations  which  enter  into  the  problem  of  doing 
direct  business  with  and  making  direct  shipments  to  cus- 
tomers in  foreign  markets,  and  also  involves  certain 
special  considerations  to  which  sufficient-  attention  is  not 
always  given  by  manufacturers.  In  principle,  all  export 
merchants  in  this  country  ought  to  inspect  cases  which 
are  received  from  manufacturers  for  shipment  to  the 
exporter's  foreign  customers,  and  determine  before  ship- 
ments are  loaded  on  board  vessel  whether,  at  least  trmm 
superficial  appearances,  the  cases,  barrels  or  whai-not 
are  suitable  for  overseas  transportation  and  inland  trans- 
portation at  point  of  destination.  While  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  export  merchants  do  not  thus  inspect  all  ship- 
ments mmt  in  their  care  for  foreign  dispatch,  yet  their 
attentiflhis  sure  to  be  drawn  to  any  weak  or  frail  oases 
by  the  receiving  clerks  on  the  docks  of  ocean  steamers, 
who  may  either  refuse  to  accept  unsatisfactory  ca«is, 
may  advise  the  exporter  of  the  fact  that  cases  are  not 
suitable,  or  may  accept  them  and  endorse  the  bill  of 


(9)    Method  of  Packing  Welding  Machine. 
Machine  is  shipped  complete  with  top  me^^umisms  leaving  oonsi4eraMe  emyly 
space.   Note  cribUng  supports  ensuring  agaimst  w^tmm  9f  hm. 


(10)   Completed  Case  wm  Welding  Machine. 
Note  wMTitotf  *m  MngUsh,  Frem^  md  Spmsm  ami  mrmo  Utmmmt  im 
cow. 
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redttotion  in  prenaiiiiiis  on  policies  when  this  is  done. 

Another  large  New  York  honse  shipping  to  Sonth 
America  declares  that  New  York  underwriters  have  been 
paying  special  attention  to  American  packing  methods  in 
order  to  obtain  a  guide  as  to  fixing  future  rates  of  insur- 
ance against  pilf  eTage  and  breakage.  Many  heavy  claims 
have  recently  been  paid,  and  some  insurance  companies 
feel  that  on  account  of  these  claims  shipments  in  any 
except  approved  packages  are  extra  hazardous.  This 
New  York  house  states  that  it  knows  that  these  claims 
are  almost  invariably  valid,  and  it  declares  that  the 
South  American  merchant  much  prefers  to  receive  his 
merchandise  in  good  condition  rather  than  be  forced  to 
depend  upon  claims  which  are  difficult  of  coUection,  and 
the  best  of  all  ways  of  avoiding  claims  is  through  proper 
expo^rt'  packing. 

liiuence  of  Export  Merchants  on  Packing.— Doing 
export  business  through  the  average  export  concern, 
export  merchant  or  commission  house,  involves  consid- 
erations affecting  packing  similar,  in  general  nature,  to 
such  considerations  which  enter  into  the  problem  of  doing 
direct  business  with  and  making  direct  shipments  to  cus- 
tomers in  foreign  markets,  and  also  involves  certain 
special  considerations  to  which  sufficient*  attention  is  not 
always  given  by  manufacturers.  In  principle,  all  export 
merchants  in  this  country  ought  to  inspect  cases  which 
are  received  from  manufacturers,  for  shipment  to  the 
exporter's  foreign  customers,  and  determine  before  ship- 
ments are  loaded  on  board  vessel  whether,  at  least  from 
superficial  appearances,  the  cases,  barrels  or  what-not 
are  suitable  for  overseas  transportation  and  inland  trans- 
portation at  point  of  destination.  While  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  export  merchants  do  not  thus  inspect  all  ship- 
ments ^nt  in  their  care  for  foreign  dispatch,  yet  their 
attenticili.  is  sure  to  be  drawn  to  any  weak  or  frail  cases 
by  the  receiving  clerks  on  the  docks  of  ocean  steamers, 
who  may  either  refuse  to  accept  unsatisfactory  cases, 
may  advise  the  exporter  of  the  fact  that  cases  are  not 
auitable,  or  may  accept  them  and  endoree  the  bill  of 


Courtesy  of  General  FAecifie  Oo- 

(9)    Method  of  Packing  Welding  Machine. 

Mmhine  is  shipped  complete  with  top  mechanisms  leaving  considerable  emoty 
»pme,  JTole  er<l>Mitir  supprntg  mmring  af4ilft«t  coltef ««  o/  hm. 


Omrie^if  of  General  Ettetrie  Co. 
(10)   Completed  Case  for  Welding  Machine. 
NoU  m&rMnff  In  BnffHsM,  Fremh  an4  Spmish  mS  mrmo  MimUmff  top  of 


Courtesy  of  Getural  Ehctrie  Co. 

(11)    Method  of  Packing  Generator  Coils. 

materMa  and  dei  wea.     Note  bed  .  of 


IWmimt€9  u»e  of  »hock  ab»orbmg 
mmMm  mmfwm^§  f #  tiop e  0/  Mf It. 


Court ixy  of  General  SUetrU  Co. 


(12)    Boxing  Of  Generator  Coils. 

W&te  poaition  of  top  bradna,  wmMMff  mch  case  thoroughly  riam.  Note  aim 
emhimting  and  separatUm  of  r©»t  0/  meh  mlf-mMtaimimff*  »f  fiiiiftfrt 

jNftiM  wUh  heavj/  felt. 
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lading  with  the  statement  that  certain  packages  SUt&  III 
bad  condition  when  received.  The  latter  is  an  alterna- 
tive which  no  exporter  and  no  banker  handlinf  Ihipping 
documents  is  pleased  to  have  happen.  Accordingly,  in 
such  instances  exporters  are  very  frequently  called  upon 
to  repack  goods  or  to  reoooper  broken  or  weak  containers. 
So  doing  involves  expense.  No  manufacturer  can  de- 
pend upon  an  exporter  to  ensure  the  dispatch  of  the 
manufacturer's  goods  in  proper  condition.  It  is  the 
manufacturer's  duty  to  his  foreign  customers  and  to  his 
own  prestige  and  future  trade,  so  to  ship  his  goods  in  the 
first  instance  that  they  will  arrive  safely  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  The  exporter  is  not  a  buffer,  and  if 
expenses  for  recoopering,  etc.,  are  incurred,  it  is  very 
certain  that  they  will  be  charged  ba<*  to  the  maniifa®- 
turers  at  fault. 

Again,  the  foreign  customers  of  an  export  house  who 
receive  the  commodities  shipped  through  the  mediary  of 
the  export  house  in  question,  may  make  demands  for  dam* 
ages  incurred  from  bad  padcing,  about  which  the  ex- 
porter may  not  have  known  or  had  any  opportunity  of 
learning.  Such  claims  on  the  exporter  are  certain  to  be 
passed  back  to  the  manufacturer  from  whom  the  goods 
originally  came.  The  exporter  cannot  be  made  **the 
goat"  in  such  instances.  The  manufacturer  should  in 
the  first  place  have  supplied  goods  properly  packed. 

Further,  manufacturers  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
exporters  will  not,  when  they  can  avoid  doing  so,  give 
their  orders  to  those  suppliers  who  refuse  to  heed  specific 
instructions  given  them  regarding  packing,  or  who  uni- 
formly supply  merchandise  improperly  or  insecurely 
packed  for  foreign  shipment.  Exporters  will  give  pref- 
erence to  manufacturers  who  sapply  the  necessary  and 
the  right  sort  of  packing,  and  who  follow  implicitly  the 
instructions  regarding  the  way  in  which  goods  should  be 
packed,  usually  printed  instructions,  which  the  exporter 
gives  with  his  orders.  All  of  these  features  are  brought 
out  in  the  letters  from  exporting  houses  which  are  now 
uncler  review.  •  • 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


Cimrte»if  o/  Qemml  Bleeirie  €m. 


(11)   Mrho]>  of  Packing  Oinibatoe  Coils. 

lUufttrates  me  of  shock  ahsorhinf/  mmtefimt§  m4  4m>im».  M&te  h€4  of  * 
excelsior  conforming  to  shape  of  coils. 


Cmrteav  of  Geneml  EUttrkt  Co, 


(12)   BoxiNO  OF  Generator  Coit.r. 

Note  poBitim  of  top  hracina,  maMmg  meh  m»e  thoroughly  rigid.  Note  aim 
cmsMomimff  md  seporation  of  rows  of  <j®4f«,  meh  mtf-mstaining,  fty  timbmrs 
gMMkd  'With  hmw  /ell. 
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lading  with  the  statement  that  certain  packages  are  in 
bad  condition  when  received.  The  latter  is  an  alterna- 
tive which  no  exporter  and  no  banker  handling  shipping 
documents  is  pleased  to  have  happen.  Accordingly,  in 
such  instances  exporters  are  very  frequently  called  upon 
to  repack  goods  or  to  recooper  broken  or  weak  containers. 
So  doing  involves  expense.  No  manufacturer  can  de- 
pend upon  an  exporter  to  ensure  the  dispatch  of  the 
manufacturer's  goods  in  proper  condition.  It  is  the 
manufacturer's  duty  to  his  foreign  customers  and  to  his 
own  prestige  and  future  trade,  so  to  ship  his  goods  in  the 
first  instance  that  they  will  arrive  safely  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  The  exporter  is  not  a  buffer,  and  if 
expenses  for  recoopering,  etc.,  are  incurred,  it  is  very 
certain  that  they  will  be  charged  back  to  the  manufac- 
turers at  fault. 

Again,  the  foreign  customers  of  an  export  house  who 
receive  the  commodities  shipped  through  the  mediary  of 
the  export  house  in  question,  may  make  demands  for  dam- 
ages incurred  from  bad  packing,  about  which  the  ex- 
porter may  not  have  known  or  had  any  opportunity  of 
learning.  Such  claims  on  the  exporter  are  certain  to  be 
passed  back  to  the  manufacturer  from  whom  the  goods 
originally  came.  The  exporter  cannot  be  made  "the 
goat"  in  such  instances.  The  manufacturer  should  in 
the  first  place  have  supplied  goods  properly  packed. 

Further,  manufacturers  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
exporters  will  not,  when  they  can  avoid  doing  so,  give 
their  orders  to  those  suppliers  who  refuse  to  heed  specific 
instructions  given  them  regarding  packing,  or  who  uni- 
formly  supply  merchandise  improperly  or  insecurely 
packed  for  foreign  shipment.  Exporters  will  give  pref- 
erence to  manufacturers  who  supply  the  necessary  and 
the  right  sort  of  packing,  and  who  follow  implicitly  the 
instructions  regarding  the  way  in  which  goods  should  be 
packed,  usually  printed  instructions,  which  the  exporter 
gives  with  his  orders.  All  of  these  features  are  brought 
out  in  the  letters  from  exporting  houses  which  are  now 
under  review. 
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One  of  the  lai^st  houses  shipping  to  the  West  Coast 
of  South  America  complains  that  its  requests  tor  special 
attention  to  export  padring  are  often  entirely  ignored. 
He  has  found  some  manufacturers,  however,  who  have 
been  acquainted  with  export  business  for  years  and  are 
therefor©  famiUar  with  its  requirements,  and  it  is  those 
houses  to  which  this  exporter  always  gives  business  by 
nreierence 

instead  of  to  competitors. 
A  ftm  doing  bnriness  with  the  Eiver  Plate  «o™tnes 
writes  that  it  has  printed  on  its  order  sheets  speilW  m- 
stmctions  regarding  the  packing  required,  which  are 
Brinted  in  red  ink  to  ensnre  their  receiving  proper  atten- 
tion, yet  in  spite  of  this  goods  are  continually  being  r§- 
ceived  in  old,  Second-hand  and  recoopered  cases,  even 
though  the  imstraotions  on  their  order  blanks  include  a 
cut  of  a  proper  packing  case.  This  fim  also  complams 
that  manufacturers  are  very  often  delinquent  in  failing 
to  give  proper  gross  and  net  weights  of  their  oases,  and 
owing  to  manufacturers'  carelessness  in  this  respect  tiiey 
have  been  fined  at  least  twenty-five  times  by  the  custom 
house  of  one  foreign  country;  and  that  manufacturers 
imnerally  ignore  any  claims  made  on  them  tor  shortage, 
or  damage  on  account  of  bad  packing,  and  refuse  to  enter- 
tain  claims  for  fines  which  have  been  inourred  ttofoii# 
their  own  carelessness.  ,  ,  i. 

A  firm  of  foreign  freight  forwarders  declafii  that 
failure  to  provide  proper  packing  often  makes  it  neces- 
gary  to  have  packages  recoopered  at  American  port  ot 
shipment,  the  cost  of  so  doing  being  in  many  eases  greater 
than  would  have  been  the  cost  of  providing  suitable  ^pa^- 

ages  in  the  first  place.  ore,  of  course,  only,:|i^: 

most  flagrant  cases  of  unsuitable  packing  appear  to  Ai- 
mand  recoopering  before  shipments  leave  this  country, 
although  in  many  other  instances  /^^P^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ward  when  the  bad  packing  is  not  obvious,  and  no  troubie 
is  suspected  until  goods  arrive  at  their  destmation. 

A  house  which  ships  largely  to  the  West  Indian  trade 
is  of  the  opinion  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  oom- 
pMnts  which  reach  this  country  of  bad  padnng  on  t|ie 
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part  of  American  manufacturers,  are  to  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  many  manufacturers  know  nothing  about 
exporting,  wMle  others  skimp  on  their  packing  with  a 
iriew  to  lowering  the  price  of  their  goods.  This  house 
believes  that  exporters  wiE  have  to  leave  suBh  manufac- 
turers severely  alone,  and  deal  only  with  those  who  send 
forward  their  shipments  in  a  way  that  will  do  credit  to 
our  methods  and  our  desire  to  meet  fully  obligations  to 
foreign  customers. 

The  New  York  buyer  for  one  of  the  largest  importers 
in  South  America  says  that  he  has  endeavored  to  teach 
manufacturers  from  whom  he  buys  the  necessity  of  good 
packing,  and  the  fashion  in  which  merchandise  which  he 
purchases  must  be  packed,  but  that  the  attempt  has  been 
a  thankless  task.  Being  direct  buyers,  they  have  too 
often  found  that  after  they  have  paid  ocean  freights  and 
mistom  house  import  duties  they  have  exported  so  much 
broken  merchandise,  and  the  manufacturer's  mind  is  a 
blank  when  he  is  approached  on  the  subject 

A  San  Francisco  house  engaged  principally  in  the  ex- 
port of  dried  fruits,  suggests  that  all  export  shippers 
ought  to  agree  together  to  handle  only  goods  which  are 
packed  in  cases  of  the  right  description  and  strapped  at 
both  ends. 

Important  exporters  to  Australia  give  the  following 
as  an  illustration  of  the  expense  to  which  some  manufac- 
turers have  been  subjected  on  account  of  their  failure  to 
follow  instructions  regarding  packing  given  them  hy'  ex- 
port houses.  Recently  a  Chicago  manufacturer  sffipped 
a  lot  of  hardware  to  New  York  on  the  order  of  this  ex- 
porter, which  upon  arrival  here  was  picked  up  by  the 
truckman  and  delivered  to  the  steamship  pier.  There 
the  steamship  officials  rejected  the  shipment  because  pack- 
ages were  not  suitable.  The  exporter's  representative 
ir$Bt  to  the  pier  to  examine  them,  found  that  the  cases 

Kere  of  very  old  lumber,  evidently  used  several  times 
mff  because  there  were  numerous  indications  of  a 
variety  of  old  marics  wMdi  had  been  pirtially  erased. 
The  exporters,  therefore,  had  to  entirely  feiMick  this 
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sMpment  ia  new  cases  and  made  claim  on  the  shippers  for 
the  ©xpense  incurred  for  labor,  cost  of  cases  and  addi- 
tion^ storage  and  cartage  charges.  The  suppliers  had 
not  followed  instmctions  and  "were  therefore  held  respon- 
siMe. 

It  iB  to  be  noted,  however,  that  export  merchants 

themselves  are  by  no  means  above  criticism  when  com- 
plaints are  made  of  the  bad  condition  in  which  American 
goods  shipped  by  them  have  been  received  in  foreign 
countries.  It  seems  certain  that  a  good  many  export 
houses  do  not  give  sufficient  care  and  attention  to  the 
fashion  in  which  the  goods  which  they  dispatch  have  been 
originally  packed,  and  their  condition  when  they  are  put 
on  board  vessel.  In  the  majority  of  instances  exporters 
know  nothing  at  all  about  the  cases  which  they  ship  unless 
they  are  in  such  a  very  bad  condition,  so  flagrantly  dam- 
aged, or  so  obviously  impossible,  that  receiving  clerks 
refuse  to  accept  them.  Yet  another  criticism  to  be  made 
of  exporters  is  offered  by  an  export  house  itself  wjiich 
specializes  in  shipping  tin  plate  and  steel  products.  This 
house  remarks  that  in  many  instances  insufficient  export 
packins:  is  the  fault  not  of  the  manufacturer  but  of  the 
exporter,  who  frequently  buys  goods  for  export  at  domes- 
tic prices,  in  packages  used  for  domestic  deliveries,  be- 
cause he  is  primarily  intent  on  quoting  lower  prices  than 
do  some  of  his  competitors,  and  is  unwilling,  therefore,  to 
pay  the  extra  cost  for  adequate  export  packages. 

A  large  general  export  house  shipping  to  all  parts  of 
the  world,  complains  of  the  practices  of  manufacturers  in 
carelessly  numbering  and  marking  cases,  and  remarks 
that  "as  the  work  of  re-numbering  has  often  to  be  left 
to  the  intelligence  of  a  truckman,  errors  are  frequent  in 
invalidating  consular  invoices  and  resulting  in  fines  in 
foreign  custom  houses."  This  may  be  characterized  as 
a  criticism  of  the  exporter  himself,  who  certainly  is  at 
fault  if  he  entrusts  the  rectification  of  errors  to  an  ordi- 
nary trudonan.  If  fines  are  in  consequence  imposed,  the 
remedy  is  obvionSi  namely,  the  supervision  of  eipifrt 
sMpnents  by  Ms  own  competent  employees. 
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Merchants  shipping  to  Latin  America  contend  that 
manufacturers  do  not  give  sufficient  attention  to  the 
strength  of  their  cases,  and  write  of  the  cargo  of  a  cer- 
tain steamship  which  went  aground  and  had  to  be  towed 
back  to  New  York,  where,  upon  discharge  of  the  cargo,  it 
was  found  that  most  of  the  cases  of  their  shipment  on 
board  the  steam#  ill  question  were  broken,  which,  they 
write,  would  not  have  happened  if  cases  had  been  prop- 
erly constructed  and  iron  strapped.  A  critic,  however, 
is  quite  sure  to  demand  to  know  why  these  exporters  had 
ever  aHowed  such  cases  to  go  on  board  the  steamer.  For 
the  sake  of  their  own  good  namO'  and  their  future  trade 
**with  the  customers  to  whom  these  shipments  were  ad- 
dressed, the  exporters  themselves  ought  to  have  made 
certain  that  the  goods  which  they  forwarded  were  prop- 
erly packed.  This  is  always  done,  for  example,  by  the 
New  York  office  of  large  South  American  mining  In- 
terests, whidi  writes  that  it  has  a  special  inspector 
charged  with  examining  the  packing  of  all  goods  before 
they  leave  this  country.  In  this  instance  the  matter  is 
one  of  prime  personal  interest,  since  the  goods  are  for  the 
use  of  the  company  which  buys  them.  Perhaps  in  too 
many  instances  the  ordinary  exporter  has  not  the  same 
interest  in  his  foreign  clients  that  he  might  have  if  he 
himidf  were  the  dient.  In  others,  incompetent  labor  is 
employed.  -  / 

For  example,  an  illustration  of  the  latter  point  may  be 
found  in  a  letter  from  a  firm  of  foreign  freight  for- 
warders, which  tells  of  poor  packing  in  a  certain  instance 
where  several  hundred  cases  arrived  in  Nra  York,  every 
one  of  which  was  in  bad  condition  on  arrivai^^d  all  had 
t6  be  recoopered  bof  ore  the  shipment  could  be  removed 
from  warehouse,  and  even  then  the  nature  of  the  caser^ 
was  such  that  they  did  not  hold,  and  upon  being  delivered 
to  the  steamer  pier  by  truck  they  had  again  to  be  re- 
coopered  before  being  placed  on  board  the  vessel,  and 
finidly  arrived  at  destination  in  very  bad  condition. 
Clearly  enough,  this  is  an  instance  of  pretty  poor  work 
0©  the  part  of  lie  carpenter  employed  by  the  forwarding 
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house,  wMch  is  further  to  be  eriticized  for  allowing  tiie 
goods  to  go  forward  at  all  unless  in  thoroughly  satis* 
f aetory  oonditioiL 

Snomc  Becommendatiohs  of  Exfobxibs 

Xxport  Cases.— From  many  letters  received  from  ex- 
porters bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  kind  of  export  cases 
desirable,  the  following  may  be  selected.  A  firm  of  very 
large  shippers  to  China  and  Japan  writes  that  it  has 
found  that  there  is  a  point  where  a  package  is  heavy 
enough  to  test  the  limit  of  the  ordinary  man's  strengtii 
and  not  heavy  enough  to  warrant  using  two  men  or  em- 
ploying a  crane,  wheelbarrow  or  hand  truck,  with  the 
result  that,  while  such  a  case  can  perhaps  be  carried, 
when  it  comes  to  putting  it  down  it  is  dropped  because 
too  heavy  to  be  borne  in  the  stooping  position.  Breakage 
is  sure  to  result  if  contents  are  at  all  fragile,  and  to 
guard  against  this  it  is  preferable  that  the  suppler  put 
up  a  heavier  package  which  will  require  handEng  by  two 
men  or  the  use  of  a  sling. 

An  exporter  who  is  chiefly  engaged  in  shipping  food- 
stuffs writes  that  im  his  experience,  because  oases  contain- 
ing canned  goods  in  tins,  jars  or  bottles  are  made  of  too 
light  timber,  at  least  12  per  cent  of  the  shipments  do  not 
reach  destination  in  saleable  condition.' 

The  disastrous  effects  of  carrying  out  in  export  ship- 
ments experiments  which  have  been  made  in  domestic 
aMpments,  are  related  by  an  exporter  in  connection  with 
a  shipment  of  insulated  copper  wire  which  came  to  his 
attention.  It  appears  that  the  manufacturer,  a  proiii. 
nent  concern,  tried  out  a  new  system  of  packing  for  the 
domestic  trade,  using  thref^Siy  veneer  wood  in  order  to 
effect  economies  in  cost,  and  met  with  success  here  at 
home.  Thereupon  they  tried  the  same  method  in  export 
shipments,  and  the  exporter  who  writes  of  this  example 
happened  to  be  personaly  in  the  warehouse  of  one  of  the 
customers  in  Havana,  when  out  of  38  cases  27  airived  in 
unusually  bad  coudition,  in  one  instance  al  that  remained 
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of  the  case  being  the  iron  straps.  Fortunately,  the  mer- 
chandise was  intact,  but  its  condition  was  not  improved 
by  the  exposure  to  which  it  had  been  subjected. 

Shippers  of  mining  machinery  and  supplies  to  South 
America  advise  that  their  rule  is  as  follows,  in  order  to 
decrease  as  far  as  possible  the  danger  of  loss  or  breakage 
of  material  due  to  the  lack  of  adequate  paddng:  Boxes 
must  be  constructed  of  not  less  than  yg-inch  lumber  or 
thicker,  according  to  size  and  weight  of  contents.  The 
ends  must  be  paneled,  made  of  double  thickness  lumber 
laid  crosswise,  wooden  battens  at  least  %  i^^h  by  3  inches 
provided  all  around  each  end,  with  substantial  strap  iron 
nailed  around  these  battens,  ends  lapping.  The  usual 
1/2  inch  by  No.  28  gauge  strapping  or  twisted  wire  being 
practically  useless,  they  insist  on  the  use  of  1  inch  by 
No.  18  gauge  strap  iron.  All  fragile  articles,  glassware, 
etc.,  must  be  carefully  packed  in  a  case  floated  within  a 
strong  outside  box,  with  a  liberal  quantity  of  cushioning 
material  between  inner  and  outer  boxes. 

Checking  and  Weighing. — ^The  prime  importance  of 
counting,  recounting,  checking,  rechecking  and  weighing 
goods  before  being  packed  is  insisted  upon  by  all  ex- 
perienced exporters*  The  manufacturer  must  be  abso- 
lutely certain  that  the  contents  of  each  case  are  exact  and 
identical,  in  count  and  weight,  as  well  as  description,  with 
the  articles  supposed  to  be  and  invoiced  as  contained  in 
the  case  in  question. 

A  New  Orleans  export  commission  house  dealing 
chiefly  with  Mexico  and  Central  America,  lays  particular 
stress  upon  the  necessity  for  careful  weighing  of  all  con- 
tents of  packages  as  weE  as  the  entire  packages  them- 
selves after  packing  is  completflipi^as  to  secure  correct 
net,  legal  and  gross  weights,  md  avoid  fines  which 
may  be  imposed  on  customers  and  which  mean  not  only 
loss  of  money  and  great  annoyance  and  irritation  but  in 
many  instances  eventually  lead  to  loss  of  trade.  This 
loss  of  trade  will  originate  with  the  customer  who  has 
suffered  directly  from  improper  attention  to  these  de- 
tails, and  also  from  other  houses  in  the  same  market, 


whose  business  might  have  been  secured  through  the 
satisfaction  and  the  good  will  of  the  first  customer. 
Steappiif  Oases— Protection  Against  Pilfering.— A 

wel-lmowii  export  house  in  the  Latin  American  trade 
writes  of  two  different  American  mannfactmrers  who 
were  accustomed  to  place  straps  around  cases  in  the  same 
direction  that  the  boards  of  the  cases  ran — thus  making 
the  straps  practically  of  no  value,  as  they,  of  course,  can 
only  hold  the  parts  over  which  they  are  nailed— in- 
stead of  reinforcing  the  entire  case  by  running  the  bands 
in  the'  opposite  direction  to  the  boards.  The  iron  banding 
of  cases  serves,  of  course,  two  purposes.  First,  reen- 
forcing  the  strength  of  a  package,  although  as  a  promi- 
nent firm  of  exporters  remarks,  it  is  quite  useless  to  hope 
to  strengthen  a  frail  package  with  hoop  iron,  as  boards 
in  many  such  cases  are  hardly  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
nails.  Banding  also  helps  materially  to  diminish  the 
ri:8k  of  pilfering,  which  has  .grown,  seriously  in  recent 

A  firm  of  South  American  shippers  points  out  that 
•age  of  cases  containing  sundry  commodities  is 
almost  certain  to  occur  unless  cases  are  properly  reen- 
f  orced  so  that  they  ijannot  easily  be  opened ;  and,  since 
rates  for  insurance  '.against  pilferage  have  been  increased, 
many  shipments  do  not  carry  this  risk,  and  losses  in- 
curred are  not  encouragement  to  customers  to  continue 
trading.  Another  exporter  doing  business  largely  with 
Colombia  objects  to  the  practice  of  marking  the  contents 
of  packages  on  the  cases,  which  not  only  invites  pilfer- 
age but  instructs  thiilves  just  where  they  .can  obtain  the 
greatest  results  for  their  efforts.  If  al  caws  are  un- 
marked as  to  contents  doubtless  a  large  number  of 
cases  would  be  opened  by  thieves  in  course  of  transit,  but 
there  would  be  fewer  goods  missing  on  arrival  at  destina- 
tion, because  the  thieves  would  have  wasted  a  good  deal 
of  their  time  in  opening  padcages  containing  goods  not 
easily  to  be  disposed  of  and  not  worth  pilf  erimg . 

An  important  export  house  speeializing  in  automo- 
bile accessories  submits  the  following  suggestion  received 


CourtcBif  of  General  Sl«i!fff«  0o. 

OOMPLiTiD  Case  Comtainimii  €!oiIiIi. 


Couffe$if  of  Chneral  Electric  Co. 
(14)   MiTHon  OP  Packing  Switchboabd. 

SmHohbrnri  i$  MhippeA  without  being  knocked  4mom.  Jtlote/*A"  frmm 
niMl  orotf  Me  to  prevent  awitehbmrdjrom^^pertmii^.^ 
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whme  business  might  liave  been  secured  through  the 
satisfaction  and  the  good  will  of  the  first  customer. 
Strapping  Cases— Protection  Against  Pilfering.— A 

well-known  export  house  in  the  Latin  American  trade 
writes  of  two  different  American  manufacturers  who 
were  accustomed  to  place  straps  around  cases  in  the  same 
direction  that  the  boards  of  the  cases  ran — thus  making 
the  straps  practically  of  no  value,  as  they,  of  course,  can 
only  hold  the  parts  over  which  they  are  nailed— in- 
stead of  reenforcing  the  entire  case  by  running  the  bands 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  boards.  The  iron  banding 
of  eases  serves,  of  course,  two  purposes.  First,  reen- 
forcing the  strength  of  a  package,  although  as  a  promi- 
nent firm  of  exporters  remarks,  it  is  quite  useless  to  hope 
to  strengthen  a  frail  package  with  hoop  iron,  as  boards 
in  many  such  cases  are  hardly  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
nails.  Banding  also  helps  materially  to  diminish  the 
risk  of  pilfering,  which  has  grown,  seriously  in  recent 
years. 

A  firm  of  South  American  shippers  points  out  that 
pilferage  of  cases  containing  sundry  commodities  is 
almost  certain  to  occur  unless  cases  are  properly  reen- 
forced  so  that  they  cannot  easily  be  opened;  and,  since 
rates  for  insurance  against  pilferage  have  been  increased, 
many  shipments  do  not  carry  this  risk,  and  losses  in- 
curred are  not  encouragement  to  customers  to  continue 
trading.  Another  exporter  doing  business  largely  with 
Colombia  objects  to  the  practice  of  marking  the  contents 
of  packa.2:os  on  the  cases,  which  not  only  invites  pilfer- 
age but  instructs  thieves  just  where  they  can  obtain  the 
greatest  results  for  their  efforts.  If  all  oases  are  un- 
marked as  to  contents  doubtless  a  large  number  of 
cases  would  be  opened  by  thieves  in  course  of  transit,  but 
there  would  be  fewer  goods  missinsi:  on  arrival  at  destina- 
tion, because  the  thieves  would  have  wasted  a  good  deal 
of  their  time  in  opening  packages  containing  goods  not 
easily  to  be  disposed  of  and  not  worth  pilfering. 

An  important  export  house  specializing  in  automo- 
.  bile  accessories  submits  the  following  suggestion  received 


Gmrt(\sy  of  General  Electric  Co. 
(13)   CoMPLRTiD  Case  Containing  Coils. 
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by  it  from  a  foreign  customer:  '*PilferinriMay  be  pr^ 
vented  by  strapping  the  cases  inside.  Such  a  strap  need 
.not  be  contimioiis.  The  cover  also  must,  of  course,  be 
strapped  inside.  In  such  a  case  one  side  has  to  be  com- 
pletely destroyed  to  remove  a  board  because  the  pilferer 
cannot  abstract  one  board  only  and  replace  it  without 
detection." 

Another  firm  of  foreign  freight  forwarders  empha- 
siies  the  desirability  of  ste«l  sealing  straps,  drawn  tight 
by  machine  and  nailed  in  sn6h  a  fashion  that  a  board  can- 
not  be  removed  without  being  noticed.  This  especially 
in  the  case  of  shipments  of  shoes  and  leather.  Another 
firm  of  South  American  exporters  emphasizes  the  bad 
policy  of  using  advertising  matter  on  the  outside  of  cases ; 
this  is  an  aid  to  pilferers  who  are  thus  told  what  the 
contents  are.  Safety  seals  must  be  used,  as  by  ordinary 
strapping  pilferage  is  not  prevented,  since  straps  can 
simply  be  removed  and  put  back  again.  Pilferers,  tms 
firm  remarks,  are  generally  found  in  the  holds  of  vessels 
or  on  the  docks  or  even  in  the  custom  houses  of  foreign 
countries,  and  must  not  be  encouraged  by  having  drawn 
to  their  attention  goods  which  may  profitably  be  stolen. 

A  large  steamship  company  maintaining  services  to 
fhe  West  Indies  and  Central  America,  refuses  to  accept 
fbr  transportation  shipments  of  boots  and  shoes,  cigars, 

S'  p.,  unless  cases  containing  such  goods  are  protected  by 
etal  straps  or  wires  secured  by  lead  seals  at  the  ends, 
or  "some  equally  effective  device.'' 

Tla  (km  Liniiga .— The  use  of  hermetically  sealed  tin 
linings  for  cases  is  advocated  by  some  exporters  as  the 
best  possible  protection  of  goods  most  easily  damaged  by 
moisture  or  sea  water  baths,  but  in  addition  to  this  com- 
monly urged  advantage  it  is  to  be  remembered,  says  a 
shipper  to  India,  that  such  tin  linings  are  of  very  great 
value  in  shipping  to  some  tropical  countries  as  a  protec- 
tion against  damage  by  insects.  The  objection  to  the  use 
of  tin  or  zinc  linings  is  naturally  the  very  great  cost  in- 
volved. On  this  score,  a  large  export  merchant  writes 
recommending  that  manufacturers  install  and  maintain 
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by  it  from  a  foreign  customer:  Pilfering  may  be  pre- 
vented by  strapping  the  cases  inside.  Such  a  strap  need 
not  be  continuous.  The  cover  also  must,  of  course,  be 
strapped  inside.  In  such  a  case  one  side  has  to  be  com- 
pletely destroyed  to  remove  a  board  because  the  pilferer 
cannot  abstract  one  board  only  and  replace  it  without 
detection." 

Another  firm  of  foreign  freight  forwarders  empha- 
sizes the  desirability  of  steel  sealing  straps,  drawn  tig:ht 
by  machine  and  nailed  in  such  a  fashion  that  a  board  can- 
not be  removed  without  being  noticed.  This  especially 
in  the  case  of  shipments  of  shoes  and  leather.  Another 
firm  of  South  American  exporters  emphasizes  the  bad 
policy  of  using  advertising  matter  on  the  outside  of  cases; 
this  is  an  aid  to  pilferers  who  are  thus  told  what  the 
contents  are.  Safety  seals  must  be  used,  as  by  ordinary 
strapping  pilferage  is  not  prevented,  since  straps  can 
simply  be  removed  and  put  back  again.  Pilferers,  this 
firm  remarks,  are  generally  found  in  the  holds  of  vessels 
or  on  the  docks  or  even  in  the  custom  houses  of  foreign 
countries,  and  must  not  be  encouraged  by  having  drawn 
to  their  attention  goods  which  may  profitably  be  stolen. 

A  large  steamship  company  maintaining  services  to 
the  West  Indies  and  Central  America,  refuses  to  accept 
for  transportation  shipments  of  boots  and  shoes,  cigars, 
etc.,  unless  cases  containing  such  goods  are  protected  by 
metal  straps  or  wires  secured  by  lead  seals  at  the  ends, 
or  **some  equally  effective  device." 

Tin  Cas€  Lininp. — The  use  of  hermetically  sealed  tin 
linings  for  cases  is  advocated  by  some  exporters  as  the 
best  possible  protection  of  goods  most  easily  damaged  by 
moisture  or  sea  water  baths,  but  in  addition  to  this  com- 
monly urged  advantage  it  is  to  be  remembered,  says  a 
shipper  to  India,  that  such  tin  finings  are  of  very  great 
value  in  shipping  to  some  tropical  countries  as  a  protec- 
tion against  damage  by  insects.  The  objection  to  the  use 
of  tin  or  zinc  linings  is  naturally  the  very  great  cost  in- 
volved. On  this  score,  a  large  export  merchant  writes 
recommending  that  manufacturers  install  and  maintain 
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tbeir  own  ti.imiiig'  department  and  not  ''gi¥Q  oixiision  to 
the  next  door  tinner  to  blackmail  tltem." 

It  is  also  snggested  by  a  house  exporting  to  the  Orient 
that  if  manufacturers  fear  to  quote  prices  which  will  in- 
clude the  cost  of  tin  linings,  anticipating  that  such  quota- 
tions may  not  compare  favorably  in  the  minds  of  their 
foreign,  onstomers  wi^th  quotations  noade  by  mmp^laiig 
bonaes  which  do  not  include  tin-lined  oaseS'i  in  siicsii  m- 
stances  manufacturers  may  easily  quote  in  two  different 
fashions :  First,  for  goods  to  be  packed  in  ordinary  water- 
proofing material,  and  on  this  score  they  may  assure  their 
foreign  customers  that  every  care  and  attention  will  be 
given  to  thoroughly  adequate  waterproofing^  second,  they 
'may  at  the  same  time  offer  to^  pack  ..in.  tin-lined  ^cases  which 
will  make  safe  arrival  absolutely  certain  at  audi  and  ati(ii 
additional  costs,  giving  their  cuitomers  thtir  choice  m  to 
how  they  want  their  loods  shipped. 

Marking  of  Cases —Innumerable  letters  received  in 
reply  to  the  questionnaire  addressed  to  exporters  and 
■MpperSi  emphasize  strenuously  the  great  importance  of 
niaririTiir  .and  numMnniF'  expori  casM* 

A  gentleman  from  the  Philippine  Islands  recently 
visiting  New  York,  protested  against  the  tremendous 
losses  incurred  on  this  score  by  importers  in  Manila, 
stating  that  at  the  time  he  left  Manila  there  was  mer- 
chandise in  the  unclaimed  warehouse  of  the  Manila  cus- 
tom house  valued  at  between  $25,000  and  $30,000,  whinh 
was  not  susceptible  of  identification,  as  regards  marks 
and  brands,  because  of  the  mutilation  or  destruction  of 
their  flimsy  containers  and  utter  indifference  of  the 
shipper  in  protecting  his  goods.  Bales  of  textiles  arrived 
entirely  stripped  of  covering  and  without  any  marks  to 
identify  them*  Heavy  iron  jacks,  weighing  betwcai  90 
and  100  pounds  each,  were  shipped  in  a  fiimqr  fibre  box 
which  on  arrival  was  in  shreds  and  could  not  be  idisntifled. 
Bailway  spikes  packed  in  a  flimsy  jute  sack,  and  casks 
containing  bolts  and  nuts  Weighing  two  or  three  pounds 
each,  arrived  without  identifying  marks  because  the  con- 
tainers were  practicaUy  destroyed.  Iron  building  bars 
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arrived  without  the  slightest  evidence  of  packing  marks 

or  Dranua* 

A  large  New  York  firm  of  general  exporters  remarks 
that  every  export  merchant  specifies  on  his  orders  the 
shipping  marks  which  are  to  be  applied  to  the  containers, 
yet  this  firm  often  has  packages  arrive  inscribed  with 
their  New  York  address  and  the  manufacturer's  trade 
mark,  but  with  the  shipping  mark  and  numbers  of  the 
boxes,  if  they  appeared  at  all,  almost  invariably  tucked 
away  in  a  comer  or  on  a  paper  tag  attached  to  the  pa<i- 
age ;  although  this  shipping  mark  is  the  real  address  and 
identifies  the  shipment  in  the  foreign  port  where  the  New 
York  house  may  be  quite  unknown,  or  where  packages 
from  pne  New  York  shipper  have  to  be  separated  and 
delivered  to  different  consignees.  This  firm  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  stenciling  the  shipping  mark  and  serial 
numbers  in  large  letters  on  the  package,  and  putting  the 
New  York  consignee's  address  on  a  small  tag.  The  same 
firm  recommends  that  shipments  to  the  same  consignee 
be  numbered  consecutively  from  one  shipment  to  the  next, 
that  is,  if  the  last  shipment  finishes  with  case  No.  1,000, 
the  next  will  begin  with  No.  1,001.  This  concern  has 
observed  that  the  majority  of  small  manufacturers  always 
begin  each  shipment  with  No.  1,  even  though  shipments 
may  be  made  only  a  day  or  two  apart  and  a  number  of 
them  may  go  forward  on  the  same  steamer,  in  which  case 
the  packages  have  to  be  re-nunabered  consecutively  by 
the  New  York  concern.  It  has  known  instances  of  ten 
shipments  being  received,  all  bearing  the  same  mark  and 
each  shipment  numbered  from  1  up. 

Another  New  York  firm  urges  that  a  packing  list 
should  be  placed  inside  of  each  case,  showing  not  only  the 
contents  of  the  case  but  the  same  markings  as  those  which 
appear  on  the  outside  of  the  case.  This  is  a  protection 
when  the  case  markings  are  acddentally  removed  or 
bfaurr^. 

The  American  purchasing  agent  for  a  large  South 
American  industrial  plant  protests  vigorously  against 
the  way  in  which  steel  material  has  been  shipped,  the 
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mMrem  and  mark  appearing  only  on  a  tag,  which  is  ©ir- 
taiii  to  be  pulled  off  by  the  handlers  in  loading  on  hoard 
iressel  or  in  unloading  at  port  of  discharge.  . 

A  foreign  freight  forwarder  in  New  York  urges  that 
al  marks  he  made  by  stencil,  and  declares  that  painting 
the  marks  on  with  a  brash  gives  occasion  for  a  great 
many  mistakes  in  ©nstoms  houses  at  foreign  ports,  be- 
cause many  such  marks  are  blurred  and  ahnost  obliter- 
ated before  port  of  destination  is  reached.  However,  a 
mark  put  on  with  a  stencil  must  be  properly  water- 
proofed* 

An  important  steamship  company  calls  attention  to 
its  printed  circular  of  instractions  regarding  marking 
which  reads:  **The  attention  of  shippers  is  especially 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  marking  and  packing  of  freight 
is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  export  trade,  and  in- 
structions from  consignees  as  well  as  regulations  of  the 
various  foreign  countries  should  be  strictly  observed,  as 
failure  to  do  so  invariably  results  in  ines,  delays  and 
annoyance  at  destination.   Packages  should  be  marked 
with  ink,  not  crayon  or  otherwise,  and  all  marks  must  b© 
distinctty  legible.  Several  Latin  American  countries  re- 
quire that  all  marks  be  plainly  stenciled,  brush  or  other 
kind  of  marking  being  prohibited  by  law.  The  port  of 
destination  should  be  distinctly  marked  on  all  packages, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  goods  from  going  astray  sMp- 
per's  name  and  address  should  be  shown  on  each  package. 
Abbreviations  frequently  cause  confusion  and  delay.  If 
shipments  consist  of  more  than  one  package,  all  packages 
must  be  numbered  consecutively  in  addition  to  other 
marks,  and  gross  and  net  weights  clearly  shown  thereon, 
and  always  in  kilos  on  packages  destined  for  Latin  Ameri- 
em  countries.  It  is  desired  to  impress  upon  shippers  the 
importance  of  having  numbers^  wel#its  and  other  marks 
shown  on  packages,  agree  in  every  particular  with  those 
indicated  in  bill  of  lading  and  consular  invoice,  where  the 
latter  document  is  required,  as  the  slightest  discrepancy 
causes  delay  and  'Complicalions  ,,and  usually  resnlta^  in 
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fines  and  heavy  expense  to  the  consignee,  as  well  as  pos- 
sible confiscation  of  the  property.'* 

A  merchant  house  shipping  to  Scandinavia  writes, 
that  too  many  American  manufacturers  consider  proper 
marks  as  a  matter  of  slight  importance.  Many  difficulties 
have  been  experienced  because  shipments  have,  not  been 
properly  marked.  Intolerable  inconvenience  and  con- 
fusion are  caused  when  merchandise  arrives  and -  marks 
have  become  obliterated  while  en  route. 
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im  ocmitEUQTioN  of  boxes,  orates 

By  H.  N.  Kmowltom  ^ 

BoQcing  md  Packing  Specialist,  General  Electric 

Companif  ^ 

TWO  Principiil  Fadnni.— The  two  important  factors 
in  export  pacMiig  are  adequate  protection  from 
loss  and  damage  and  minimum  cost  Adequate 
protection  is  the  more  important  of  the  two,  as  the  de- 
livery of  the  goods  in  undamaged  condition  is  generally 
the  primary  reason  for  packing.  The  factor  of  cost  is 
important  beeanse  the  keen  competition  in  export  trade» 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  naakes  minimum  delivery 
costs  absolutely  necessary.  Packing  may  affect  ultimate 
delivery  costs  in  any  one  or  all  of  the  following  respects : 
cost  of  the  container  or  packing  materials ;  cost  of  labor 
in  packing;  insurance  costs;  freight  rates  both  ocean  and 
milroai;  storage  costs;  cartage  costs  and  import  duty. 

The  ideal  export  packing  is  that  which  will  deliver 
the  fudls  to  the  foreign  customer  in  perfect  condition  at 
ffiiTiiitinwi  cost.  The  endeavor  of  many  American  ex- 
porters, however,  to  reduce  their  packing  costs  to  a  min- 
imum without  giving  enough  consideration  to  the  more 
important  factor  of  adequate  protection,  together  with 
a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  hazards  of  loss  and  damage 
whidi  are  encountered  in  export  shipping,  are  the  prin- 
dpal  causes  of  improper  packing  of  Americiii  oxp#ft 
mods. 

11910-1917,  Asst.  Engineer  in  Forest  Products,  U.  S.  Forest  Serviefc 
19171919,  Captain,  Ordnance  Dept.  U.  8.  A.,  in  charge  of  PacMng- SenMI 
iee^  1919-1920,  Manager  Paiskiiif  8«r^  Dept  8i^cPf«k  Mills,  Boston, 
 Ifoiiig  aid  Paddiif '  fipoeiaig^  - 
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Export  Versus  Domestic  Packing. — Export  packages 
must  of  necessity  be  more  securely  constructed  than  do- 
mestic because  the  conditions  of  export  shipment  are  so 
much  more  severe.  As  an  example,  a  shipment  to  the 
Andes  districts  of  South  America  first  moves  to  seaboard 
either  by  express  or  freight.  Upon  arrival  at  seaport  it 
may  be  carted  to  a  warehouse  and  stored  before  ship 
space  is  obtainable.  From  the  warehouse  it  is  handled 
to  the  dock  and  from  the  dock  into  the  ship's  hold,  prob- 
ably either  by  means  of  a  sling  or  a  net.  It  is  stowed 
away  in  hold  with  other  f  rei^t  and  possibly  with  heavy 
packages  on  top  •  of  it.  The  ship  encounters  rough 
weather  and  pitches  considerably,  causing  the  cargo  to 
shift  and  the  packages  to  weave  Ijack  and  forth  loosen- 
ing the  nails  in  boxes  and  crates,  loosening  hoops  on  bar- 
rels and  driving  heavy  packages  against  weaker  ones. 
Upon  arrrival  at  port  the  shipment,  because  of  a  poor 
harbor,  must  possibly  be  discharged  into  lighters  in  a 
choppy  sea.  The  aim  is  to  lower  the  sling  load  of  pack- 
ages into  the  lighter  with  as  little  impact  as  possible, 
but  a  sudden  swell  raises  the  lighter  and  the  load  hits 
it  with  a  bang.  The  lighter  is  towed  to  the  dock  amid 
dashes  of  sea  spray  and  the  padcages  discharged.  Pos- 
sibly there  is  a  lade  of  storage  space  and  they  are  left 
on  the  dock  in  the  raim  for  several  days,  where  they  are 
of  easy  access  to  pilferers.  They  are  then  handled  by 
freight  to  a  point  in  the  interior,  and  thence  loaded  on 
mules  for  a  several  days '  trip  to  final  destination.  Owing 
to  the  hazards  just  mentioned  packing  which  is  entirely 
satisfactory  for  domestic  shipment  may  he  and  generally 
is  entirely  unsatisfactory  for  export - 

To  pack  correctly  for  any  foreign  market  an  intimate 
knowledge  should  be  had  of  the  port  conditions,  transpor- 
tation facilities  and  climatic  conditions  of  the  country  of 
destination  as  these  all  have  a  vital  bearing  on  the  neces- 
sary protection  from  damage.  A  knowledge  of  tiie 
metiiod  of  lev3ring  import  duty  is  also  very  important,  as 
in  some  countries  the  duty  is  levied  on  the  gross  weight 
of  the  package  and  unnecessarily  heavy  containers  may 
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make  tiie  import  duty  more  than  the  value  of  the  goods. 

Durinj?  the  past  few  years  extensive  tests  of  various 
containers  and  packing  ""^rUk  have  been  made  pax- 
fjpiilnrlv  bv  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  ot  tne 
uSed  States  Forest  Service.  The  quaHtiee  of  vanons 
woods  have  been  exhaustively  studied  and  the  relation  ot 
these  quaUties  to  wooden  package  construction  has  been 
deten^ed.  Nails  and  other  fastenings  used  in  wooden 
packages  have  been  investigated  and  rules  worked  out 
for  their  proper  use.  The  efficiency  and  l^jt^tions  of 
different  types  of  containers,  and  the  effect  on  meir 
strength  of  the  character  of  the  contents  and  the  method 
ofSing  have  been  carefully  studied.  «f  results  of 
Si  teste  on  containers  and  packing  materials  have 
from  time  to  time  been  published  and  have  also  oeen 
embodied  in  various  specifications,  the  most  Wlete  ot 
which  are  the  several  Packing  Specifications  of  the  Wax 
Department.  The  export  pacing  i?f ^'^'^^^ 

low  are  based  largely  on  the  War  D^'^'t^^^J/JXri 
tions,  although  use  has  also  been  made  of  other  authori- 
tative data  on  the  subject.  ,  j  i,„^„„ 
Box  Oonrtraction.— The  construction  of  wooden  boxes 
•for  export  is  a  subject  whidi  demands  much  caretul 
study  The  type  of  box  selected,  the  species,  quality  and 
size  of  lumber  used,  the  method  of  nailing  and  jommg 
the  parts  together,  the  method  ^  ^V^^PP^^  .f °t 
method  of  packing  the  contents  in  the  box  aU  vitaUy  al- 
feot  ito  effiraency  and  serviceability. 

In  general,  except  for  Ught  boxes  sudi  as  cabled  food 
boxes  and  similar  containers,  deated 
used  for  export  service.  The  cleats  tie  the  f  ^  ^ 
gether,  preventing  it  from  sphtt.ng  and  also  add  more 
^g  surface  for  nailing  the  sides,  top  and  ^ottom  to 
the  ends.  They  also  stiffen  the  box  end  and  are  of  great 
vahie  in  resisting  the  thrust  which  occurs  when  the  box 
is  dropped  on  its  comer,  or  when  heavy  weights  are 
stored  on  top  of  it  as  is  often  the  case  in  tiie  hold  ofa 
ship.  It  is  also  much  more  difficult  to  pilfer  a  ckated 
b<a  than  one  without  cleats. 
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make  the  import  duty  more  than  the  value  of  the  goods. 

During  the  past  few  years  extensive  tests  of  various 
containers  and  packing  materials  have  been  made  par- 
tioulariy  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  ot  tne 
United  States  Forest  Service.  The  qualities  of  various 
woods  have  been  exhaustively  studied  and  the  relation  of 
these  qualities  to  wooden  package  construction  has  been 
determined.  Nails  and  other  fastenings  used  in  wooden 
packages  have  been  investigated  and  rules  worked  out 
for  their  proper  use.  The  efficiency  and  limitations  of 
different  types  of  containers,  and  the  effect  on  their 
strength  of  the  character  of  the  contents  and  the  method 
of  packing  have  been  carefully  studied.  The  results  of 
these  tests  on  containers  and  packing  materials  have 
from  time  to  time  been  T)ublished  and  have  also  been 
embodied  in  various  specifications,  the  most  complete  of 
which  are  the  several  Packing  Specifications  of  the  War 
Bepartment.  The  export  packing  instructions  which  f  ol- 
low  are  based  largely  on  the  War  Department  specifica- 
tions, although  use  has  also  been  made  of  other  authori- 
tative data  on  the  subject. 

Box  Construction.— The  construction  of  wooden  boxes 
•for  export  is  a  subject  which  demands  much  careful 
study.  The  type  of  box  selected,  the  species,  quality  and 
size  of  lumber  used,  the  method  of  nailing  and  joining 
the  parts  together,  the  method  of  strapping  and  the 
method  of  packing  the  contents  in  the  box  all  vitally  af- 
fect its  efficiency  and  serviceability. 

In  general,  except  for  light  boxes  such  as  canned  food 
boxes  and  similar  containers,  cleated  boxes  should  be 
used  for  export  service.  The  cleats  tie  the  box  end  to- 
gether,  preventing  it  from  splitting  and  also  add  more 
nailing  surface  for  nailing  the  sides,  top  and  bottom  to 
the  ends.  They  also  stiffen  the  box  end  and  are  of  great 
value  in  resisting  the  thrust  which  occurs  when  the  box 
is  dropped  on  its  comer,  or  when  heavy  weights  are 
stored  on  top  of  it  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  hold  of  a 
ship.  It  is  also  much  more  difficult  to  pilfer  a  cleated 
box  than  one  without  cleats. 
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Tt©  partiailar  species  of  lumber  used  in  the  constnic 
tion  of  a  box  is  not  as  important  a  matter  as  has  often 
been  supposed.  The  ultimate  strength  of  a  box  is  mnch 
more  dependent  upon  the  quality  and  size  of  lumber  used 
and  the  method  of  nailing  and  strapping  than  upon  the 
species  used. 

The  quality  of  the  lumber  as  regards  seasoning  and 
defects  is  a  vital  factor.  Boxes  made  of  green  lumber 
lose  a  large  part  of  their  strength  upon  drying  out,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  loosening  of  the  nails  from  the  shrinking 
of  the  boards.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  boards 
of  which  the  box  is  made  be  seasoned  down  to  general 
atmospheric  conditions,  or  to  from  12  to  18  per  cent 
moisture,  based  on  the  weight  of  the  wood  after  oven  dry- 
ing. Improper  seasoning  is  one  of  the  most  common 
faults  in  export  boxes  and  should  be  very  carefully 
guarded  against.  The  number  of  defects  in  the  box 
boards  such  as  knots,  knot  holes,  season  checks,  or  open- 
ings in  the  grain  caused  by  seasoning  and  decay  is  also 
a  matter  of  much  importance,  as  the  strength  of  the 
individual  boards  is  dependent  in  a  large  measure  on 
the  number,  size  and  position  of  such  defects.  Large 
knots,  especially  when  they  are  unsound  or  decayed  or 
loose,  and  large  knot  holes  decrease  the  strength  of  the 
piece,  particularly  when  they  are  near  the  middle  of  the 
board,  and  should  not  be  permitted  in  export  boxes. 
Large  checks  or  splits  should  not  be  admitted,  unless 
properly  reenforced  across  the  opening  with  corrugated 
fasteners,  and  decayed  or  rotten  lumber  should  also 
never  be  used.  No  defects  should  ever  be  permitted  in 
box  boards  which  interfere  with  the  proper  n^iiling  of  the 
box.  It  is  again  emphasized  that  the  severe  conditions  of 
export  shipping  demand  good  containers,  and  good  boxes 
cannot  be  made  of  green  lumber  or  lumber  of  poor 
quality. 

The  size  of  the  lumber  used  in  the  box  or  its  thickness 
and  width  is  of  much  importance,  as  this  affects  both 
the  cost  and  the  strength  of  the  container.  The  standard 
commercial  thicknesses  and  widths  should  wherever  pos- 
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The  particular  species  of  lumber  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  box  is  not  as  important  a  matter  as  has  often 
been  supposed.  The  ultimate  strength  of  a  box  is  much 
more  depeiideiit  upon  tlie  quality  and  size  of  lumber  used 
and  the  method  of  nailing  and  strapping  than  upon  the 
species  used. 

The  quality  of  the  lumber  as  regards  seasoning  and 
defects  is  a  vital  factor.  Boxes  made  of  green  lumber 
lose  a  large  part  of  their  strength  upon  drying  out,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  loosening  of  the  nails  from  the  shrinking 
of  the  boards.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  boards 
of  which  the  box  is  made  be  seasoned  down  to  general 
atmospheric  conditions,  or  to  from  12  to  18  per  cent 
moisture,  based  on  the  weight  of  the  wood  after  oven  dry- 
ing. Improper  seasoning  is  one  of  the  most  common 
faults  in  export  boxes  and  should  be  very  carefully 
guarded  against.  The  number  of  defects  in  the  box 
boards  such  as  knots,  knot  holes,  season  checks,  or  open- 
ings in  the  grain  caused  by  seasoning  and  decay  is  also 
a  matter  of  much  importance,  as  the  strength  of  the 
individual  boards  is  dependent  in  a  large  measure  on 
the  number,  size  and  position  of  such  defects.  Large 
knots,  especially  when  they  are  unsound  or  decayed  or 
loose,  and  large  knot  holes  decrease  the  strength  of  the 
piece,  particularly  when  they  are  near  the  middle  of  the 
board,  and  should  not  be  permitted  in  export  boxes. 
Large  checks  or  splits  should  not  be  admitted,  unless 
properly  reenforced  across  the  opening  with  corrugated 
fasteners,  and  decayed  or  rotten  lumber  should  also 
never  be  used.  No  defects  should  ever  be  permitted  in 
box  boards  which  interfere  with  the  proper  nailing  of  the 
box.  It  is  again  emphasized  that  the  severe  conditions  of 
export  shipping  demand  good  containers,  and  good  boxes 
cannot  be  made  of  green  lumber  or  lumber  of  poor 
quality. 

The  size  of  the  lumber  used  in  the  box  or  its  thickness 
and  width  is  of  much  importance,  as  this  affects  both 
the  cost  and  the  strength  of  the  container.  The  standard 
commercial  thicknesses  and  widths  should  wherever  pos- 
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mVk  U  adhered  to,  as  the  use  of  special  sizes  not  earned 
ia  stock  by  lumber  dealers  or  box  factories  greatly  m- 
©leases  the  cost  of  the  box  and  in  most  instances  accom- 
plishes no  particular  purpose.  By  far  the  larger  part 
of  lumber  used  in  box  manufacture  ranges  in  width  from 
4"  to  6"  or  8"  although  widths  up  to  12"  are  sometimes 
available* 

Boxes  made  of  wide  boards  are  preferable  to  boxes 
made  of  narrow  boards,  as  they  are  more  rigid,  and  there 
is  not  the  danger  of  the  box  twisting  out  of  shape  by 
shearing  alon^  the  joints  between  boards  when  it  is 
dropped  on  a  comer  of  the  end.   Also  the  wider  'the 
board,  the  less  it  will  be  weakened  by  a  defect  of  any 
particular  size.  As  a  rule  no  piece  of  less  than  2  1/2" 
face  width  should  be  used  in  any  part  except  the  cleats, 
since  pieces  narrower  than  this  cannot  be  properly  nailed 
with  two  nails  at  each  end,  as  adequate  nailing  requires. 
If  pieces  as  narrow  as  2  1/2"  face  width  are  used  their 
number  should  be  limited,  and  they  should  be  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  side,  top,  bottom  or  end.   The  partic- 
ular thickness  of  lumber  required  in  a  box  depends  upon 
the  siie,  character  and  weight  of  the  contents,  so  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  a  deinite  rule  in  this  respect  The 
contents  of  some  boxes  are  strong  and  rigid  and  oSej 
much  support  to  the  side,  top,  bottom  and  ends.  In  this 
case  the  element  of  damage  by  breaking  or  puncturing 
of  the  box  boards  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  less  thick- 
ness is  generaly  required  than  where  the  contents  offer 
Ittle  or  no  support  and  the  box  is  dependent  solely  on 
its  rigidity  for  its  strength.  Boxes  of  excessive  site  must 
"  generally  be.  of  thicker  material  than  small  boxes,  owing 
to  the  increased  danger  of  the  breaking  of  long  boards. 
Also  boxes  with  heavy  contents  must  usually  be  of  thicker 
material  than  boxes  with  light  contents.   Thinner  ma- 
terial may  be  used  in  boxes  if  they  are  made  of  hard- 
woods such  as  beech,  birch,  maple,  ehn,  ash,  oak  or  gum 
because  of  the  greater  inherent  strength  and  greater  nail 
holding  power  of  the  hardwoods.   The  ideal  box  is  the 
box  which  is  of  baimced  construction,  or  in  which  each 
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part  is  just  strong  enough  to  balance  the  average 
strength  in  every  other  part.  The  particular  thickness 
of  material  necessary  to  give  both  this  balanced  construc- 
tion and  also  sufficient  strength  to  carry  the  contents 
safely  to  destination,  is  a  point  which  will  have  to  be 
carefully  worked  out  for  each  product. 

Nailing.— The  method  by  which  the  parts  of  a  box  are 
nailed  together  determines  in  a  large  measure  its  ulti- 
mate strength.  Often  the  addition  of  a  few  correctly 
placed  nails  will  increase  the  strength  over  100  per  cent. 
Improper  and  inadequate  nailing  are  two  of  the  most 
common  faults  in  export  boxes.  The  National  Associar 
tion  of  Box  Manufacturers  ha&  recently  issued  a  naEing 
schedule,  which  is  based  upon  years  of  tests  made  by  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  and  also  upon  years  of 
practical  experience.  Adherence  to  this  schedule  will 
insure  adequate  nailing  and  will  do  much  toward  improv- 
ing export  boxes.  The  pr  incipal  woods  used  in  boxes  are 
classed  into  four  groups  as  follows,  depending  chiefly 
upon  their  physical  and  mechanical  properties  with  re- 
spect to  the  way  they  receive  and  hold  nails,  and  with 
respect  to  their  strength : 


Gboup 

Alpine  Fir    J 

Aapcn  —  •  J 

.Bmiiiiiii  Fir  ^   I 

Bftfiiwood  '   1 

Beech   |X 

Birch   

Black  Ash   Ill 

Black  Gum   "I 

Buckeye   I 

Butternut   J 

Cedar   I 

Chestnut   I 

Cottonwood   I 

Cucumber   I 

Cypress   I 

Doiudiui  "Fix.   II 

ri  HflKllfei'l'j/'  «..•.....•••••••••*• 

Hemlock  •■•■•••••.»«.»*••"•.*  II 

Hickory     IV 

•Tack  Pmc.  I 

Larch  (Tamftraisk)   II 

Lodgepole  Pine   I 

Magnolia    I 


Group 

Maple,  Hard   IV. 

Maple,  Soft  or  Silver    HI 

Noble  Fir.   I 

Norway  Pine.   I 

Oak   IV 

Pumpkin  Ash   Ill 

Red  Gum  ...,,.....••...•••«.  JXA 

Redwood   I 

Rock  Elm   IV 

So.  Yellow  Pine   II 

Spruce.   1 

Sugaj*  Pine.   I 

Sycamore.   HI 

Tupelo   Ill 

Va.  and  Car.  Pine   II 

Western  Yefflnw  Pine   I 

White  Ash.   IV 

White  Elm   HI 

White  Fir   | 

White  Pine   * 

WiUow   I 

Yellow  Poplar  . ,   I 
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The  gauge  of  nails  to  be  used  is  determined  princi- 
pally by  the  thickness  and  species  of  the  wood  in  which 
tlie>o«#te  of  the  nails  are  held  after  driving.  The 
scliednle  which  follows  is  based  upon  standard 
coated  box  nails. 
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In  export  boxes^^^  spacing  of  the  nails  shonld  be 
closer  than  in  domestic  boxes,  owing  to  the  rougher  han- 
dling to  which  they  will  be  subjected.  In  nailing  side,  top 
and  bottom  to  ends  six  penny  nails  and  nails  smaller  than 
six  penny,  shonld  be  spaced  not  to  exceed  1  1/2"  apart 
when  driven  into  the  side  grain  of  the  box  end  and  not  to 
exceed  1 1/4"  apart  when  driven  into  the  end  grain  of 
the  end.  With  nails  larger  than  six  penny  the  spacing 
should  be  increased  one-fourth  inch  for  each  penny  over 
six.  In  nailing  top  and  bottom  to  sides,  the  nails  should 
be  spaced  six  inches  or  more  apart  when  the  nails  are  six 
penny  or  smaller,  increasing  the  spamng  1"  for  eaoh 
penny  over  six.  No  board  should  have  less  than  two  nails 
at  each  nailing  end,  and  on  edges  where  cleats  are  used 
the  nails  should  be  staggered  so  that  approximately  half 
of  them  are  driven  into  the  cleat  and  half  into  the  end. 
Nails  with  large  heads  should  be  used,  particularly  when 
the  sides,  top  and  bottom  are  of  thin  lumber  and  great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  overdrive  nails.  No  nails 
should  be  driven  into  joints  between  boards. 
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Cleats  on  box  ends  should  be  firmjy  nailed  to  the  ends 
with  nails  of  sufficient  length  to  pass  through  the  cleat 
and  through  the  end,  and  clinch  not  less  than  one-quarter 
of  an  inch.  Where  the  box  end  is  composed  of  more  than 
one  piece  each  'piece  should  be  nailed  to  each  cleat  with 
not  less  than  two  nails.  The  number  of  nails  used  to  nail 
the  deat  to  the  end  should  be  approximately  the  same  as 
the  number  used  to  nail  the  adjacent  side,  top  or  bottom 
to  the  cleat  and  end.  The  nails  should  be  evenly  stag- 
gered and  should  be  placed  as  near  the  edge  of  the  cleat 
as  possible  without  splitting  it. 

Stimpping.— The  metal  strapping  of  export  boxes  is  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance.  All  export  boxes  no 
matter  what  their  sisse,  weight  or  destination  should  be 
metal  strapped,  as  properly  appHed  strapping-greatiy  in- 
creases their  strength  and  also  is  of  great  assistance  in  • 
preventing  pilfering.    There  are  a  number  of  different 
types  of  strapping  in  use,  the  principal  kinds  being  single 
wire,  twisted  wire  and  flat  steel  band,  applied  with  nails 
or  staples.  Wire  and  iat  band  strap  are  also  made  so 
that  they  can  be  applied  under  heavy  tension  withont 
nails  or  staples,  by  the  use  of  patented  stretching  and 
sealing  devices.   Plain  flat  band  unannealed  steel  strap, 
coated  to  prevent  rust,  makes  an  excellent  binding  when 
properly  located  on  the  box  and  properly  stretdied  and 
nailed.  In  most  instances  the  unannealed  strap  is  prefer- 
able to  the  annealed,  because  it  has  approximately  oner 
third  more  tensile  strength  and  is  not  so  likely  to  stretch 
or  to  tear  or  break.  The  thickness  and  width  of  strap  and 
the  number  of  straps  which  should  be  used  in  any  par- 
ticular case  depend  upon  the  size,  gross  weight,  shape 
and  construction  of  the  box  and  the  chfiracter  of  the  con- 
tents. Very  long  boxes  may  require  several  straps,  one 
at  each  end  and  one  or  more  eqnilly  spaced  between  the 
end  straps.   Where  the  boards  on  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  box  are  run  crossways  or  with  the  grain  parallel  to 
the  box  end,  the  box  should  be  strapped  two  ways :  i.  e. 
one  strap  around  each  end  parallel  to  the  ends  and  one 
Btmp  aronnd  the  box  on  each  side  parallel  to  the  sides. 
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Boxes  of  large  size  or  heavy  gross  weight  require  a 
heavier,  stronger  strap  than  boxes  of  small  size  or  light 
gross  weight.  In  general  a  strap  1/2"  wide  by  .018"  in 
thictaiess  should  be  satisfactory  for  boxes  up  to  100  lbs. 
gross  weight,  while  boxes  over  100  lbs.  gross  weight 
Bholiii  as  a  rule  have  a  stronger  strap— 5/8"  wide  by 
.020"  in  thickness,  or  3/4'^  wide  by  .015"  in  MllllieiSy 
having  a  tensile  strength  of  about  1,200  lbs.  These 
are  only  general  instructions  and  may  have  to  be 
deviated  from  in  particular  cases.  The  character  of  the 
contents  of  the  box  also  affects  the  size  and  numl^er  of 
straps  necessary.  When  the  contents  are  of  very  M#i 
value,  or  where  because  of  the  nature  of  the  contents  it  is 
necessary  that  the  box  be  very  rigid,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  use  stronger  straps  and  to  plnoo  a  number  of  different 
straps  on  the  box.  The  two  common  methods  of  locating 
tie  strap  are  directly  over  the  box  ends  and  in  a  slight 
distance  from  the  end.  Nailless  strap  and  wire  are  al- 
ways applied  in  from  the  box  end,  being  drawn  to  heavy 
tension  by  the  use  of  a  stretching  device,  and  the  ends 
sealed  in  some  manner.  No  matter  at  what  point  the 
strapping  is  applied  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it 
be  drawn  to  maximum  tightness  before  nailing.  Loosely 
appled  strap  loses  much  of  its  value  as  a  binding,  and 
lite  shrinking  of  the  box  as  it  drys  out  will  make  it  loosen 
up  even  more,  causing  it  to  bulge  between  the  nails  and 
form  festoons  which  are  very  liable  to  catch  and  tear  on 
every  projection  which  the  box  encounters  in  handling. 
It  may  safely  be  said  that  improper^  stretching  before 
nailing  causes  more  failure  of  strapping  from  breaking, 
tearing  or  puling  off  the  box,  than  any  other  one  factor. 
The  strap  should  be  very  securely  nailed,  especially 
wherS  it  passes  over  the  corners  of  the  box  or  where  the 
side,  top  and  bottom  of  the  box  meet.  Between  the  box 
comers  it  should  be  nailed  at  frequent  intervals,  as  a 
rule  every  3  or  4  inches,  to  keep  it  tight  against  the  box 
surface  and  minimiie  festooning.  It  is  also  a  good  plicn 
with  nailless  strap  or  wire,  to  fasten  it  with  nails  or 
staples  at  each  of  the  four  comers  to  prevent  it  from 
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slipping  off  when  the  box  shrinks  and  the  strap  loosens. 

(Marking. — ^The  marking  of  a  package  with  shipping 
directions  and  other  necessary  information,  is  as  impor- 
tant as  the  packing  and  should  be  completely  and  care- 
fully done,  as  improper  marking  may  result  in  the  loss 
of  tie  package  or  in  the  imposition  of  heavy  fines  in  the 
country  of  destination' because  the  markings  are  not  in 
accordance  with  the  country's  regulations. 

The  marks  on  the  package  should  agree  absolutely 
with  those  on  the  invoice  and  bill  of  lading.  Wherever 
possible  the  markings  should  be  stencilled  on  the  package 
with  blade  waterproof  stencil  paint,  or  where  the  article 
or  package  is  of  a  dark  color,  with  white  paint.  Sten- 
cilled markings  are  preferred  to  hand  marMngs  because 
they  are  clearer  and  generally  occupy  less  space.  All 
characters  should  be  large  enough  so  that  they  are 
plainly  visible,  in  general  not  less  than  2"  high  and  larger 
on  packages  of  large  size.  As  a  rule  the  complete  mark- 
ings should  appear  on  two  faces  of  the  package.  Cajre 
should  be  taken  that  the  markings  are  dry  before  han- 
dling the  pBJcknge, 

The  use  of  tags  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible 
because  they  are  very  liable  to  tear  off  or  become  defaced 
so  that  they  are  illegible.  Where,  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  package,  their  use  is  necessary,  they  should  be 
metal  and  should  be  firmly  wired  to  the  package.  Labels 
are  also  objectionable  because  they  are  Hable  to  be  loos- 
ened by  moisture  or  become  defaced. 

The  name  of  the  consignee  and  the  destination  of  the 
package  with  its  routing  should  be  marked  in  the  most 
prominent  place  and  in  the  largest  letters,  preferably  in 
the  middle  of  the  face  of  the  padiage  as  these  markings 
are  the  most  important  Other  required  markings  sucli 
as  the  gross  weight,  tare  weight,  net  weight,  cubic  dis- 
placement or  serial  numbers,  should  preferably  be  in  the 
corners  of  the  face  of  the  package. 

It  is  always  well  to  place  a  duplicate  set  of  markings 
inside  the  padmge  as  a  means  of  identifying  it,  should  by 
any  means  the  markings  on  the  outside  become  defaced 
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It  is  also  well  to  place  a  pacHiig  list  inside,  enumerating 
the  kind  and  number  of  items  making  up  the  contents  as 
an  aid  in  tracing  loss.  Marks  such  as  **Thi8  Side  Up" 
or  ** Handle  With  Care"  do  not  do  much  good  unless 
written  in  the  langiiage  of  the  eonntry  of  destination. 
Advertising  and  other  unrequired  marks  sfaonld  be 
omitted  as  mnch  as  possible,  because  tie  presence  of  un- 
necessary markings  is  liable  to  cause  confusion  or  mis- 
takes in  interpreting  tlie  necessary  markings.  No  old 
markings  of  any  kind  should  ever  appear  on  packages. 

Care  im  Padkiiig  and  Special  Pr<yl6€lion. — ^The  method 
of  packing  the  contents  in.  a  'Container  demands  as  care- 
ful attention  as  the  construction  of  the  container  itself. 
Frequently  the  container  Is  adequately  constructed  and 
arrives  at  destination  in  good  condition,  but  the  contents 
are  damaged  because  they  were  improperly  packed. 

The  contents  of  the  padcage  should  be  very  firmly  and 
compactly  packed,  aftieles  of  irregular  shape  being 
nested  to^gether  so  that  they  occnpy  the  least  possible 
space.  Loose  packing  of  the  contents,  particularly  in 
boxes  and  crates,  may  also  seriously  affect  the  gfrengtli 
of  the  container,  since  with  the  jars  and  vibrations  of 
transportation  the  loose  articles  act  as  a  hammer  and 
loosen  the  nails  and  fastenings.  Madiinery,  vehicles  and 
other  eommodities  which  occupy  an  excess  of  space  when 
paired  assembled,  should  be  disassembled  before  pacMng. 
•  Articles  of  a  fragile  nature  should  be  separated  from 
each  other  and  from  the  container  with  partitions,  racks, 
braces  or  cushioning  material,  so  that  the  shocks  of  trans- 
portation will  be  absorbed  and  not  produce  breakage. 

tegarding  the  use  of  in- 
ternal packing  material,  this  is  a  rather  difficult  subject 
to  treat,  as  the  packing  material  which  should  be  used 
depends  entirely  upon  the  contents  of  li©^^  Ex- 
celsior is  a  material  which  is  used  to  a  great  extent  for 
cushioning  purposes,  to  separate  breakable  articles  from 
each  other  and  from  the  wisdls  of  the  container.  Excelsioi 
differs  considerably  in  its  oushioning  properties,  some 
excelsiors,  being  much  mote  .springf '  than  ottiers*  Mxml- 
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sior  is  well  suited  for  many  packing  purposes  where 
cushioning  material  is  needed,  but  there  are  also  places 
where  it  should  be  used  with  limitations.  Some  shippers 
of  aluminum-ware  claim  that  excelsior,  which  is  w^  or 
damp,  makes  a  bad  packing  material,  as  it  is  liable  to 
injure  the  aluminum  during  export  shipment.  For  pack- 
ing purposes  excelsior  should  always  be  dry,  that  is,  have 
approximately  the  same  moisture  content  as  the  air.  This 
ipillllpecially  necessary  where  it  is  used  as  a  cushioning 
material  for  furniture  and  other  finished  wood  surfaces. 
Where  it  is  used  in  connection  with  a  highly  polished 
wood  surface,  the  wood  should  first  be  covered  with  a 
flannel  or  very  soft  material  so  that  the  excelsior  will  not 
produce  seratching.  Considerable  highly  polished  mahog- 
any furniture  is  often  damaged  by  placing  the  excelsior 
directly  on  the  furniture,  especially  if  it  is  somewhat 
damp. 

Crumpled  paper  is  considerably  used  for  a  cushioning 
material,  and  is  excellent  for  this  purpose.  Bogus  paper 
is  considerably  used  for  this  purpose  because  of  its  soft 
diaracter  and  cheap  cost.  Straw  is  also  used  to  a  mm* 
siderable  extent,  but  for  certain  purposes  the  straw  is 
objectionable  be^jause  it  is  liable  to  break  up  easily  into 
small  pieces,  especially  if  old  straw  is  used.  Corrugated 
straw  boards  are  also  much  used,  especially  for  wraps 
bottles^  and  make  a  very  efficient  cushioning 
material.  Straw  board  .is  also  used  for  partitions  be- 
tween bottles,  and  in  some  cases  makes  a  better  material 
than  wood  partitions,  because  it  has  more  resistance  than 
the  wood  and  does  not  break  off  the  way  the  wood  does. 
Hair  felt  is  often  used  as  a  cushioning  material  for  wrap- 
ping around  highly  finished  metal  surfaces,  to  prevent 
them  from  scratching,  and  also  to  form  a  cudiioning 
material  to  the  shocks  and  jars  of  transporta- 

tion, especially  in  the  case  of  delicate  instruments. 
Wooden  partitions  and  wooden  cleats,  properly  placed 
in  a  box,  can  often  be  substituted  in  place  of  excelsior 
with  considerable  saving  of  space.  One  large  electrical 
eoncem  recently  substituted  sueh  partitions  and  cleata 
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m  place  of  excelsior,  for  packing  insulators,  with  a  great 
saviag  in  space  and  saving  in  cost  of  packing,  and  these 
dents  offered  jnst  as  good  protection  as  the  excelsior. 
Gist-iron  artioles  mnst  be  very  carefnlly  protected 
against  the  shocks  and  jars  of  transportation  or  they  are 
very  liable  to  be  broken.  Cast-iron  stoves  are  one  of  the 
most  difficult  articles  to  export,  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  break  very  easily  from  the  jars  of  shipment.  Where 
several  cast-iron  articles  are  packed  in  the  same  con- 
tainer, they  shonld  be  separated  from  eadh  other  by  soft 
wood  cleats  and  should  be  protected  by  plenty  of  cnsMon- 
ing  material. 

Waterproofing.— Protection  from  damage  by  water, 
moistmre,  or  dampness  is  very  necessary  in  the  export 
shipment  of  many  kinds  of  goods.  The  package  may  be 
exposed  to  rain  in  loading  or  unloading  from  the  ship  or 
in  carting  across  the  city.  It  is  subjected  to  more  or  less 
dampness  in  the  ship's  hold.  Wet  packages  may  be  piled 
on  top  of  it  during  transportation  or  storage.  If  it  is 
unloaded  from  the  ship  into  lighters  it  may  receive 
drenching  dashes  of  sea  spray.  If  it  is  destined  for  a 
damp,  tropical  climate  it  may  encounter  torrential  rains 
and  excessively  humid  atmosphere. 

Machinery,  hardware,  vehicles,  furniture,  musical  in- 
struments, textiles,  clothing,  leather  and  leather  goods, 
books,  stationer>^  certain  food  products  and  chemicals 
are  some  of  the  more  important  products  which  require 
waterproof  protection. 

Iron  and  steel  parts  subject  to  damage  by  rust  should 
be  coated  with  a  good  anti-rust  compound,  wMdi  is  thick 
enough  under  ordinary  temperatures  to  adhere^  wel  and 
not  drop  off  or  rub  off.  It  should  contain  no  grit,  acid  or 
other  injurious  substance  and  should  be  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  it  can  be  removed  without  too  much  difficulty. 

lining .— AM  boxes  and  crates  containing  material 
subject  to  damage  by  water  or  moisture  should  be  lined 
with  a  thoroughly  waterproof  paper.  The  standard  case 
and  crate  lining  paper  used  by  the  War  Department  and 
also  by  many  different  industries,  is  a  duplex  waterproof 
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paper  made  of  two  30-lb.  sheets  of  No.  1  sulphate  kraft 
basis  24"  x  36" — 480  cemented  together  with  asphaltum. 
This  paper  is  absolutely  waterproof,  is  of  just  the  right 
strength  for  a  case  or  crate  lining  material  and  is  of  the 
right  weight  to  handle  well.  The  waterproof  coating  is 
between  the  two  sheets,  out  of  sight  and  out  of  touch, 
where  it  cannot  scrape  off.  The  paper  can  also  be  folded 
without  breaking  the  waterproof  coating,  which  is  an  im- 
portant requisite  in  a  case  or  crate  lining  paper.  Duplex 
papers  may  also  be  had  in  heavier  weights  where  extra 
strength  is  desired,  such  as  combinations  of  two  40,  two 
50  or  two  60-lb.  papers. 

Another  paper  which  is  much  used  where  it  is  desired 
to  wrap  the  article  itself  or  part  of  it,  is  a  paper  made  of 
one  sheet  of  sulphate  kraft  coated  with  asphaltum  and 
reenforced  with  cotton  cloth  of  various  mesh.  This  paper 
can  be  had  in  various  weights  from  a  30-lb.  to  an  80-lb. 
sheet,  and  reenforced  with  a  cotton  cloth  varying  from  8 
to  40  tiireads  to  the  inch  each  way.  Cloth  reenforced 
paper  is  much  used  in  places  where  strength  and  resist- 
ance to  tear  or  puncture  is  desired,  such  as  a  wrap  for 
parts  of  engines,  for  electrical  apparatus,  for  parts  of 
vehicles  and  for  bundles.  By  tying  the  paper  securely 
with  cord  and  asphalting  all  joints,  a  perfectly  watertight 
wrap  can  be  made  around  an  article  of  irregular  shape 
such  as  an  engine  part.  Cloth  reenforced  paper  is  also 
used  to  line  cases  and  crates,  where  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tents or  the  method  of  the  construction  of  the  package, 
demands  a  paper  of  extra  strength. 

Other  waterproof  papers  much  used  are  a  kraft  paper 
coated  with  asphaltum  and  reenforced  with  burlapi  and 
a  paper  made  of  two  sheets  of  kraft  cemented  togethei: 
with  asphaltum  and  reenforced  between  the  two  sheets 
with  parallel  cords.  The  burlap  reenforced  paper  is  much 
used  where  a  strictly  waterproof  paper  of  great  strength 
and  resistance  to  abrasion  is  required.  Because  of  their 
tensile  strength  and  resistance  to  tearing  across  the 
cords,  the  cord  reenforced  papers  are  much  used  in  nar- 
row widths  to  spirally  wrap  material  in  coils  or  roHs* 
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Some  articles  which  are  very  h>  growopic  or  extremely 
liable  to  damage  by  water  or  humid  atmosphere,  are 
packed  in  metal  lined,  hermetically  sealed  contamers. 

Omle  Chmilniclioit^ — wooden  orate  consists  of  a 
fmiie  with  or  without.  'bracin,g.  It  may  ^also  be  entirely 
closed  or  sheathed  over  similar  to  a  box.  Completely 
dosed  orates  are  often  called  cases.  ,  j 

The  eonstniction  of  crates  has  not  been  standardized 
as  Mb  the  constraetion  of  boxes,  because  the  method  of 
their  eonstmctiom  is  dependent  in  a  large  measure  on  the 
iiae,  shape  and  weight  of  the  article*  wMeh  is  being  crated. 
Crates  are,  from  the  natnre  of  their  constraetion,  vitally 
dependent  upon  the  method  of  joining  and  fastening  the 
orate  members  together. 

For  artides  of  large  size  and  weight  crates  are  gen- 
endly  more  economical  than  boxes,  because  the  box  will 
have  to  be  made  thronghont  of  lumber  of  excessive  thick- 
ness to  give  the  required  strength,  while  in  the  crate  the 
required  strength  can  be  secnred  in  the  frame  and  bmces, 
which  can  be  covered  with  thin  sheathing  if  necessary. 

In  general  the  same  remarks  regarding  the  quality  of 
lumber  used  in  boxes  apply  also  to  crates.  In  the  crate 
frame  and  braces,  however,  it  is  very  important  that 
strictly  sound  irst  qnality  Inmber  be  iised,  free  from  any 
defects  which  impair  its  strength.  The  War  Bepartment 
specifications  for  crating  limit  the  size  of  knots  in  frame 
and  braces  to  one-fourth  the  width  of  the  piece  in  which 
they  occur. 

As  in  the  case  of  boxes,  the  particular  species  of  lum- 
ber wMdi  is  used  is  not  a  matter  of  as  much  importance 
as  that  the  lumber  be  of  proper  qnaEty ,  proper  thiokmss 
and  properly  joined  and  fastened  in  the  crate.  Bne- 
tically  any  of  the  commercially  important  woods  will 
make  satisfactory  crates.  The  standard  commercial 
thicknesses  and  widths  should  be  adhered  to  wherever 
possible.  Except  in  the  case  of  small  light  crates,  the 
width  of  frame  members  or  braces  should  not  be  less  than 
three  inches,  as  it  is  difficult  to  properly  mail  or  bolt 
pieces  narrower  than  this.  The  sieathiiif  or  covering 
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material  should  not  be  less  than  2  1/2"  face  width.  The 
particular  thickness  of  lumber  to  be  used  in  the  frame  and 
braces  depends  upon  the  size,  weight  and  shape  of  the 
article  which  is  being  crated,  so  no  definite  instructions 
can  be  given  on  this  point.  When  hardwoods  such  as 
beech,  birch,  maple,  elm,  ash,  oak  or  gum  are  used  for 
frame  and  braces,  the  thickness  of  lumber  required  may 
roughly  be  25  per  cent  less  than  when  the  soft  woods  are 
used,  owing  to  the  greater  inherent  strength  of  the  hard- 
woods and  their  greater  holding  power  for  fastenings. 
In  selecting  the  size  of  the  lumber  for  use  in  the  frame  and 
braces  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  crates,  especially 
those  of  large  size  carrying  heavy  weights,  are  subjected 
to  many  strains  in  handEng  during  shipment,  and  from 
the  nature  of  crate  constraetion  the  individual  members, 
even  in  well  constructed,  well  braced  crates,  are  often 
required  to  bear  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  gross 
weight  of  the  package.  The  crate  should  be  so  con- 
stracted  and  the  size  of  the  frame  members  should  be 
such,  that  wherever  possible  the  package  will  ride  safely 
on  side,  top,  bottom  or  end. 

BolHng  and  Nailing.— The  method  of  nailing  or  bolt^ 
ing  the  members  of  a  crate  together  is  even  more  im- 
portant than  the  method  of  nailing  the  parts  of  a  box  to- 
gether. The  bolting  or  nailing  surface  in  crates  is  much 
smaler  than  in  .boxes,  and  much  of  the  strength  of  the 
crate  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  fastenings,  par- 
ticularly those  at  each  of  the  eight  comer  joints.  Both 
nails  and  bolts  ar*  used  as  fastenings,  the  nails  as  a  rale 
being  used  for  crates  of  thin  material— 2''  and  under. 
All  nails  of  size  20  penny  and  under  should  be  standard 
cement  coated  box  nails,  as  the  cement  coated  nails  have 
from  10  to  30  per  cent  more  holding  power,  and  because 
of  their  thinner  gauge  cause  less  splitting  in  driving.  In 
frames  and  frame  braces  the  length  of  the  nail  should  be 
not  less  than  twice  the  thickness  of  the  member  to  be 
nailed  on,  or  the  piece  through  which  the  nail  first  passes. 
Frames  and  braces  should  have  not  less  than  two  nails  in 
each  nailing  edge— «iore  nails  being  used  in  the  wide 
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mmm.  Where  the  piece  receiviBg  tie  point  of  tbe  nails  ii 
It  snfficient  thickness,  the  nails  throitgh  frame  pieces  and 
bcaces  shonM  be  staggered.  Crossed  braces  should  have 
mot  less  aian  two  nails  driven  through  both  braces  where 
they  cross,  and"'"these  nails  should  be  clinched  where  pos- 
lible.  The  nails  used  in  the  sheathing  or  covering^- 
terial  should  generally  be  2  penny  larger  than  the  thick- 
ness of  the  sheathing  expressed  in  eighths  of  an  inch,  and 
the  nails  should  be  driven  in  a  staggered  row  where  pos^- . 
sible,.  approximately  21/2"  apart.   Where  bolts  are  used 
for  fastening  frame  pieces  and  braces  .^^^ 
riage  bolts  in  preference  to  machine  bolts.  Stanaara 
cot  washers  should  be  used  under  bolt  heads  and  nuts 
except  under  the  heads  of  carriage  bolts.  The  holes  for 
the  bolts  should  be  bored  to  the  same  diameter  as  the 
bolts  or  a  fraction  smaller.  In  frames  from  1  to  1%  m 
thicknesf  %"  bolts  should  be  used,  in  frames  up  to  3  ill 
thidmess       bolts,  and  in  frames  over  3  in  thickness 
%"  bolts.  To  prevent  the  nmts  from  working  loose  tne 
threads  below  the  nut  should  be  upset.  Not  less  than  two 
bolts  should  be  used  in  each  framing  edge,  and  the  holts 
should  be  staggered  where  possible. 

Joining  and  Bracing.— Much  of  the  strength  and  ef- 
idew^  of  the  crate  depends  upon  the  way  the  members 
are  loini  Ml  together,  and  the  way  the  contents  are  braced 
in  the  crate.  Economy  of  space  should  always  be  m  mma 
in  crate  construction.  The  comer  joints  should  be  so 
made  and  the  braces  so  placed  Hit  the  displacement  of 
the  crate  is  as  small  as  possible.  The  "Three  Way 
Comer''  joint  should  be  used  on  each  of  the  eight  corners 
wherever  possible,  as  this  joint  occupies  the  least  amount 
of  space— only  one  thickness  of  lumber  intervening  be- 
tween the  contents  and  the  outside  surface  of  the  crate. 
In  this  joint  the  three  frame  members  entering  into  it— 
the  side  member,  the  end  member  and  tie  top  or  bottom 
membei--are  joined  so  that  each  piece  is  held  by  nails 
or  bolts  driven  from  two  directions,  and  all  naihng,  if 
nails  are  used,  is  into  the  side  grain  of  the  wood,  which 
gives  maximum  holding  power.  (Diagram  1,  %.  1,  pa«o 
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68,  illustrates  the  most  efficient  and  most  used  type  of 
three  way  comer  joint.  Figures  2  and  3  illustrate  two 
more  of  the  seven  possible  joinings  of  the  three  members 
to  give  this  comer.) 

Large  crates  and  crates  with  heavy  contents  should 
always  be  diagonally  braced,  and  braces  should  be  placed 
so  that  they  are  as  near  a  45°  angle  as  possible.  Where 
the  panel  to  be  braced  is  long  compared  to  its  width  it 
may  be  necessary  to  use  one  or  more  cross  members  to 
bring  the  diagonal  braces  at  or  near  a  45°  angle. 

The  following  rule,  which  I  quote  from  a  pamphlet 
written  by  me,  and  published  by  the  Safepack  Mills,  in- 
dicates the  spacing  of  the  cross  members,  and  the  number 
of  panels  of  bracing:  ''Divide  the  longer  dimension  of 
the  side  .or  end  to  be  braced  by  the  shorter  dimension, 
Mien"""^' 

(a)  If  the  result  is  less  than  1%,  use  one  angular 
or  crossed  brace  (see  Diagram  2,  page  68), 
6-f-6  =  l. 

(b)  If  the  result  is  1^  or  more  and  less  than  3, 
use  a  cross  member  and  two  angular  or 
crossed  braees  (see  Diagram  3,  page  69), 

8-r-3.7=2.1.  Use  a  cross  member  and 
two  angular  braces  or  a  cross  member  and 
two  crossed  braces. 

(c)  If  the  result  is  3  or  greater,  use  a  number 
of  angular  or  cross  braces  equal  to  the  first 
figure  of  the  result  and  cross  members  tO' 
correspond,  thus  (see  Diagram  4,  page  70), 
14 -f- 3  =  4.6.  Use  four  crossed  braces  (or 
four  angular  braces)  and  three  cross 
members. 

"Braces  are  made  both  with  single  mitred  ends  and 
with  double  mitred  ends  (see  Diag.  2)«  The  single  mitred 
end  brace  is  much  uded  on  Ught  crates  of  thin  frame 
material.  In  the  single  mitred  end  brace,  most  of  the 
stress  in  the  brace  must  be  taken  by  the  fastenings  in  the 
end  because  the  surface  *ab'  (Diagram  2,  fig.  1)  has  no 
bearing  on  the  crate  frame.  In  the  double  mitred  end 
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brace  the  end  is  so  cut  that  the  'toe'     ^e^'^*"* 'JJ"' 

2X  2)  bears  against  the  upnght  f  r^^^^^ 
S^^;  of  ihe  stress  off  of       « as  «  m  h 

nTifl  traBsmitting  it  directly  to  tne  irame.  xu  t 
Se  mitrS  end  hrfce,  the  'heel'  of       brace  or  ^e 
££oe  'ac'  (Diagram  2,  fig.  2)  Bho^^^^  -t  ^ong^ 
than  the  Hoe'  'be'  as  shown,  so  as  to  afford  as  mncn 
nailing  or  bolting  surface  as  possible. 


"When  crossed  braces  are  used  as  shown  on  JJia- 
9  fic  2  it  is  necessary  to  place  a  fiU  piece  x  ot 
gram,  A  Qg-  ^.  »  i»     i,«aer  bi«ce,  beneath  the  ends  of 
same  tiudmess     ^he  nnderbrace 

the  ontsidebrace  so  "^.^^^l"  ^^^^^  „^  to  the 
mirfaee.  These  pieces  should  be  seeureiy  mm 

frame. 


Ht.  1 

"As  far  as  possible  the  combined  of  bra^s 

or  of  braces  and  sheathing,  ^^^^^^eSw^ 
ness  of  the  frame  members,  so  as  not  lo  V^J^ 
Sr««te  frtaie  and  hmmm  the  displacement  of  the 
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crate  (iee  Diag.  5).  The  thidmess  of  the  sheathing  *S,' 
fins  the  thickness  of  the  braces  'B/  equals  the  thidkness 
of  the  frame  member  ^M.' 

**When  sheathing  is  used,  diagonal  braces  are  often 
placed  outside  the  sheathing,  as  shown  on  Diag.  5,  in 
which  case  one  of  the  braces  is  usually  divided  when 
crossed  brakes  are  used,  as  shown.'' 


Fig' ' 

dpiirf My  #/  8mf9§m^  irillt. 


With  heavy  articles  the  skids,  or  horizontal  frame 
members  upon  which  the  load  rests,  should  be  at  least 
50  per  cent  thicker  than  the  other  frame  members,  the 
.  additional  thickness  pref  erably  being  in  a  separate  piece 
naOed  or  bolted  to  the  sMds.  The  ends  of  the  sMds 
should  always  be  chamfered  or  beveled. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  contents  of  the  crate  be 
firmly  anchored  to  the  skids  with  bolts  or  clamps,  and  also 
firmly  braced  against  lateral  or  longitudinal  movement. 
To  quote  again  from  the  pamphlet  nieationed : 

''When  the  contents  has  base  holes  it  dhLonld  be  bolted 
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mmmfy  to  the  aMds  or  to  ctobs  members  in  turn  seenrely 
liolted  to  the  skids.  Large  washers  should  be  ysed  under 
bolt  heads  and  under  nuts,  and  either  the  threads  on  the 
bolt  ends  should  be  upset  or  lock  nuts  should  be  used  to 
prevent  nnts  from  working  loose. 


IMsfllB  4 


**When  the  contents  has  no  base  holes  it  should  be 
firmly  held  in  place  by  clamps  placed  at  each  end  or  side, 
fitted  snugly  to  the  load  and  held  in  place  by  one  or  more 
bolts  at  eaoh  end.  The  elamps  should  be  Ml  width  or 
length  of  the  crate,  and  sufficiently  large  in  cross  seelion 
so  that  they  will  not  spring  when  the  bolts  are  drawn 
home.  Such  clamps  should  also  be  placed  on  the  side  of 
the  contents  to  prevent  lateral  movement. 


Ctowrtety  of  Safepack  Mill*. 
Diagram  5 

"Internal  wooden  cleats  or  braces  should,  as  far  as 
f  oisiMe,  be  placed  so  that  the  thrust  will  be  taken  by  the 
end  grain  of  the  piece,  not  by  the  side  grain.  The  shrink- 
age of  wood  along  the  grain  is  practically  negligible, 
and  cleats  or  braces  placed  so  that  the  compression  stress 
is  against  the  end  grain,  as  shown  in  Diagram  6,  fig.  1, 
wiH  not  loosen  when  the  pieces  shrink  during  seasoning. 
Wbm  dteats  or  bmees^  are  pliieed  so  'that  the  ijompressioii. 
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stress  is  against  the  side  grain  they  are  very  apt  to 
loosen,  as  shown  in  Diagram  6,  fig.  2,  especially  if  the 
wood  is  not  well  seasoned. 

**0n  crates  with  heavy  contents,  it  is  often  advisable 
to  use  additional  vertical  braces  at  the  corners.  These 
braces  support  the  horizontal  members  and  take  some  of 
the  stress  off  the  corner  fastenings.  Diag.  7  shows  such 
vertical  braces;  piece  is  a  light  brace  and  piece  *Y' 
ii  a  heavy  brace  used  where  extra  strong  support  is 
desired. 


*  Fio. 

ihmfmif  9f  Bmfepa^  Jf ilit.  . 

IWajpTMti  S 

"Vertical  center  braces  are  often  used  on  crates  with 
heavy  contents.  These  braces  are  usually  the  same  thick- 
ness as  the  vertical  end  members.  See  Diag.  8.  The  cross 
member  *CM'  and  the  scabbing  *S,*  Diagram  No.  9, 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  vertical  center  bnee  in 
Diagram  8. 

"In  crates  with  heavy  contents  it  is  often  necessary  to 
use  skid  beams  placed  crossways  on  top  of  the  skids  to 
support  the  load.  Also  the  shape  of  the  contents  often 
necessitates  the  use  of  skid  beams,  where  it  is  impossible 
to  bolt  ortmchor  directly  to  the  skids.  Such  members  are 
shown  in  Diag.  9,  marked  *SB.'  Enough  skid  beams 
should  be  used  to  distribute  the  load  as  evenly  as  pos- 
sible along  the  skid. 

"Scabbing  is  a  tie  piece  used  to  tie  two  crate  mem- 
bers together  to  keep  them  from  spreading.  Long  crates 
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should  have  scabbing  at  each  vertical  cross  member. 
Diag.  9  shows  scabbing  marked  *  S. '  The  scabbing  should 
be  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  members  tied  together,  and 
shonld  be  wide  enough  to  cover  the  heel  of  the  diagonal 
braces  as  shown.  When  it  is  not  possible,  becanse  of  the 
shape  of  the  contents  of  the  crate,  to  place  the  scabbing 
on  the  inside  of  the  members  which  it  ties  together,  and 
when  pladng  it  on  the  ontside  of  these  members  increases 
the  displacement  of  the  crate,  tie  rods  should  be  used  in 
place  of  scabbing.  These  tie  rods  shonld  be  xm  from 
the  bottom  of  the  skid  through  and  engaging  tie  top 
member.  It  is  often  necessary  to  use  scabbing  on  the 
crate  bottom  to  tie  the  skids  together  as  shown  in  Diag. 
10* 


f 

IPMinmf '  if  t^wfmelf  JTillf. 
IMagram  7 

"In  addition  to  diagonally  bracing  the  sides  and  ends 
of  m  crate,  it  is  often  advisable  to  brace  the  top  diagon- 
ally. Diagram  No.  11  shows  the  top  of  a  crate  mth 
dieatMiig,  diagonal  crossed  braces  on  top  of  shealliing 
and  battens  'X*  below  sheathing  to  reinforce  it,  where 
extra  wide  spaces  occur.  Diag.  9  also  shows  diagonal 
braces  on  the  crate  top,  marked  '  TB.*  " 

On  heavy  crates  the  skids  should  be  slotted  for  the 
sling  cable  used  in  loading,  the  slots  being  far  enough 
apirt  to  admit  of  proper  handling  and  so  located  that  the 
load  balances  properly.  Most  crates  shonld  be  metal- 
strapped,  particularly  at  the  comer  joints  and  over 
sheathing  when  it  is  used.  The  strapping  should  be  flat 
band  nnannealed  steel,  coated  to  prevent  rust,  and  shonld 
bO'  very  tiglitly  stxttdied  and  nailed. 
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Vse  of  Screws  in  Boxes  and  Oral^.— Begarding  the 
use  of  screws  in  boxes  and  crates,  this  is  often  advisable, 
especially  in  the  case  of  boxes  when  it  is  desired  to  use 
the  box  over  again,  and  in  crates  when  it  is  desired  to 
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make  the  crate  so  that  it  can  be  easily  gotten  into  for  th« 
inspection  of  customs  officials,  without  tearing  the  boards 
all  to  pieces  in  getting  them  off.  We  will  first  take  up  the 
use  of  screws  in  boxes.  When  it  is  desired  to  get  into  a 
box  without  tearing  the  boards  to  pieces,  the  top  boards 
are  often  attached  to  the  sides  and  ends  and  to  the  deati 
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with  screws  in  place  of  nails.  It  is  usually  necessary  to 
bore  the  first  board  through  which  the  screw  passes  to 
avoid  ftplittimg  it,  and  the  diameter  of  the  hole  should  be 
eqnal  to  the  diameter  of  the  shank  of  the  screw.  When 
the  box  is  made  of  hardwood  it  is  iiiBiialy  neoesgaxy  to 
drill  the  hole  the  full  length  of  the  screw,  and  in  tMs- 
event  the  hole  should  be  the  same  diameter  as  the  screw 
measured  at  the  base  of  the  thread. 

Where  the  thickness  of  the  boards  in  the  sides  and  end 
of  the  box  and  in  the  cleats  is  not  more  than  an  inch,  the 
nim  of  the  screws  which  should  be  used  is  No.  10, 11  or  12. 
Where  the  thickness  is  No.  8  or  No.  9  should  be 
naed,  and  for  1/2"  thickness  No.  7  screws  should^be  used. 


« 

L 

The  length  of  the  screw  should  be  not  less  than  twice  the 
thickness  of  the  irst  board  through  which  the  screw 
passes.  If  screws  still  longer  than  this  can  be  used  wMi- 
out  splitting,  it  is  advisable.  The  screws  should  be  spaced 
about  the  same  distance  apart  as  with  nails,  or  possibly 
a  little  bit  farther  apart,  as  the  screws  make  a  stronger^ 
fastening  than  nails.  "Care  should  be  taken  not  to  drive 
any  screws  into  joints  between  the  boards,  and  screws 
should  be  placed  far  enough  from  the  joint  to  prevent 
splitting  into  it.  It  is  also  very  important  noi  to  drive 
the  screws  with  a  hammer,  as  is  often  done.  The  holding 
power  of  the  screw  is  greatly  diminished  by  driving  it 
with  a  hanamer,  as  the  Wiwd  structure  around  the  threads 
is  destroyed. 

Begmrdisg  the  use  of  screws  on  ©rates,  they  are  often 
used  on  a  few  of  Uli  boards,  either  on  the  aheatMng  or 
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on  some  of  the  other  members  to  enable  getting  into  the 
crate  for  inspection,  without  tearing  the  boards  all  to 
pieces  in  getting  them  off.  In  expirt  crates  this  is  often 
adirisable  so  that  the  customs  officials  can  open  the  crate 
easily  for  inspection  purposes.  The  screws  should  be 
spaced  approximately  the  same  as  the  nails,  and  should 
be  of  a  length  not  less  than  twice  the  thickness  of  the  first 
board  through  which  the  screw  passes.  Where  the  thick- 
ness of  the  first  board  is  around  an  inch|  the  size  of  the 
screw  should  be  No.  10,  11  or  12.  For  material  thicker 
than  this,  larger  screws  wiU  haire  to  be  used,  the  siie 
depending  upon  the  thickness  of  the  material  Where  the 
material  is  over  2"  thick,  the  use  of  screws  is  not  recom- 
mended, and  the  use  of  bolts  would  be  preferable.  As  in 
the  case  of  boxes,  no  screws  should  be  driven  into  joiiiti, 
and  Mvws  should  never  be  hammer  driv^ii* 

^EIm^  JP^bibUjhIjIiMCB  0^  ^JaliBj^*—— '^The  pac^ong  of  tex'dlc 
materials  in  machine  pressed  bales  offers  great  possi- 
bilities to  the  exporter,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  re- 
duced displacement  of  the  package.  Reducing  the  dis- 
placement generally  means  a  saving  in  packing  costs, 
saving  in  handling  charges,  saving  in  freight  and  a  sav- 
ing in  storage  charges.  Baling  also  means  a  itiwal'  saviiuf 
in  import  duty,  where  the  duty  is  levied  on  the  gross 
weight  of  the  package. 

The  average  saving  in  space  by  packing  in  machine 
pressed  bales  in  place  of  in  boxes,  is  around  30  per  cent 
in  the  gross  displacement  of  the  package.  This  is  a  vary 
large  item  where  the  ocean  freight  diarges  are  based  on 
space  occapied.  The  War  Department  stales  in  one  of- 
ficial bulletin  that  over  $50,000,000  was  saved  during  the 
war  by  baling  various  textile  articles  instead  of  packing 
in  boxes,  most  of  this  saving  being  in  the  value  of  the 
ship  space  saved.  The  experience  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment shows  that  a  great  variety  of  textie  materials  can 
be  baled,  including  underwear,  hosiery,  sweaters,  i^oves, 
coats,  trousers,  towels^  blankets,  tarpaulins,  tents,  bed- 
ding, cloth  and  many  other  articles.  It  was  even  found 
possible  to  successfully  bale  high  grade  officers'  uniforms 
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withDnt  injiiry  from  the  compression,  by  carefully  foldmg 
and  tying  the  garments  along  the  proper  lines. 

The  Successfnl  Bale.— Snccessfnl  baling,  espeeially  of 
small  articles,  depends  largely  upon  the  making  of  frm 
eompaot  bales.  This  can  be  accomplished  with  small 
articles  by  careful  folding  and  tying  into  small  bundles, 
and  bricking  these  bundles  up  into  a  compact  bale  with 
the  joints  between  bundles  broken.  The  New  York 
Quartermaster  Depot  used  a  Forming  Box"  for  this 
purpose  with  great  success.  This  consists  of  a  box  with 
a  head  or  top  which  can  be  compressed  and  with  an  open 
front.  The  rectangular  opening  of  the  box  is  of  the  nim 
which  it  is  desired  to  make  the  bale.  After  the  articles 
have  been  folded  and  tied  in  bundles,  they  are  hricked  up 
into  the  shape  of  the  bale  in  the  forming  box.  The  con- 
tents are  then  compressed  as  much  as  possible  and  ked 
with  strong  cord  at  several  places  to  hold  the  compres- 
sion. The  package  is  then  remo.ved  and  transferred  to 
the  baling  press,  where  the  final  compression  is  secured 
and  the  waterproof  Uning,  burlap  and  steel  strapping 
appled.  The  use  of  the  forming  box  makes  the  f onmng 
of  the  articles  into  the  bale  an  entirely  separate  opera- 
tion, and  releases  the  baling  machine  for  the  oompresaion 
service  only,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  output  of  the 
machine. 

Wm  of  the  Formiilf  Box.— I  quote  the  following  de- 
soription  of  the  mechanism  and  use  of  the  forming  box 
and  baling  press,  from  a  pamphlet  written  by  me  and 
issued  by  the  Saf  epack  Mils : 

"The  forming  box  shown  here  is  double  and  was  ie- 
rigned  by  the  New  York  Quartermaster  Depot  for  the 
army  f  lise  of  bale,  30"  x  15"  x  14"  to  19".  Essentially  it 
is  a  wooden  box  with  open  front  and  a  top  shelf,  that  can 
be  puled  4own  by  means  of  a  hand  wheel  to  tighten  the 
bundles  or  pieces  into  m  eompaot  paduige  of  the  proper 
size  ready  for  compressing  in  the  baling  press. 

*'The  inside  dimensions  of  the  box  are,  length  29**, 
width  15"  and  height  36".  There  are  four^lots  *x'  (Dia- 
12  and  13)  for  the  four  cords  used  to  tie  the  pack- 
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age  while  it  is  under  compression.  There  is  also  a  ratchet 
and  pawl  (Diagram  14)  on  the  end  of  the  hand  wheel 
gbaft,  to  hold  the  compression  on  the  package  while  it  is 
being  tied.  The  four  strings  used  to  tie  the  package  are 
removed  when  the  package  is  in  the  baling  press  and 
are  used  over  again. ' ' 


Diagram  13 


Use  of  the  Baling  Press.— After  preliminary  press- 
ing and  tying  in  the  forming  box,  the  package  is  removed 
to  the  baling  press  for  the  final  compression.  A  piece  of 
burlap  and  a  sheet  of  waterproof  lining  material  are 
placed  on  the  base  of  the  pressy  and  the  package  is  placed 
upon  thena.  Another  sheet  of  waterproof  lining  material 
and  a  piece  of  burlap  are  then  placed  on  top  of  the  bale. 
(If  the  press  is  the  closed  type  it  is  necessary  to  fold  or 
f oU  bac^  the  enda  of  the  burlap  and  waterproof  lining 
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which  proj©i5*  lieyond  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  bate,  so 
that  they  will  not  he  injured  dnring  the  ©ompressing.) 
The  pressure  is  then  applied,  and  upon  completion  the 
waterproof  lining  and  burlap  are  folded  over  on  the  sides 
so  that  they  lap  perf  ec%.  The  bale  is  then  bpund  with 
straps  and  the  straps  sealed.  The  pressure  is  then  re- 
leased and  Ihe  bale  removed  from  the  press  for  sewing." 

The  amount  of  compression  which  can  be  secured  in 
any  particular  case  depends  upon  the  article  which  is 
being  baled.  Some  materials  are  very  compressible, 
while  others  are  less  so.  The  presence  of  metal  fasten- 
ings, eyelets,  bnddes,  hooks,  eta,  also  affect  the  degr©© 
to  which  the  material  can  be  compressed.  To  quote 
again: 

Types  rf  Baling  Press. — There  are  a  number  of 
different  types  of  baling  presses  in  use,  including  hand 
lever  operated  presses,  electrical  presses,  hydraulic 
presses  and  other  types  of  power  presses.  There  are 
also  open  and  closed  presses.  The  type  of  press  which 
should  be  used  in  any  particular  case  depends  chieiy 
upon  the  size  of  the  baling  operation,  the  space  available 
in  the  packing  room  and  the  type  of  goods  which  is  being 
baled ;  therefore,  no  definite  recommendation  can  be  given 
on  this  point. 

**For  a  smal  operation  with  an  output  of  around  100 
bales  per  day,  a  hand  tever  operated  press  with  a  large 
enough  chamber  to  make  two  bales  at  one  time,  is  gen- 
erally satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  for  a  large  operap 
tion  where  the  output  is  several  hundred  bales  per  day, 
a  mechanical  power  press  making  two  or  four  bales  at 
one  time  will  prove  more  economical.  The  New  York 
Onarlermaster  xic  jpol,  wMch  dnring  the  war  was  prob- 
ably the  largest  baling  operation  in  the  country,  used  a 
number  of  electrically  operated  closed  presses,  each  press 
making  four  bales  at  one  time.  In  an  ecoiliical  baling 
operation  the  presses  should  be  kept  busy  all  the  time, 
and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  selecting  the  type  of 
press  and  in  dedding  upon  the  number  of  presses  which 
are  required,  fie  press  should  be  capaUa  of  oonipress- 
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ing  the  bale  to  maximum  density  and  should  have  a  Biajd- 
mum  pressure  of  not  less  than  20  tons. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  open  and  closed  presses.  Some  army 
experts  maintain  that  the  closed  press  is  better ;  they 
claim  that  it  makes  more  rectangular,  uniform  sized  bales. 
Others  maintain  that  the  open  press  is  better  because  it 
is  easier  to  get  at  all  sides  of  the  bale  while  it  is  under 
compression ;  and  also  because  it  IS  easier  to  handle  the 
waterproof  lining  and  burlap  covering." 

Site  of  Bale.— The  War  Department  adopted  a  stand- 
ard size  of  bale,  namely,  30"  long,  15"  wide  and  with  a 
height  varying  from  14  to  19  inches.  The  average  weiji,t 
of  the  bale  was  70  to  140  lbs.  This  is  a  considerably 
smaller  bale  than  is  generally  used  commerdaEy,  but  it 
has  advantages  over  the  larger  bale.  It  is  twice  as  long 
as  it  is  wide,  which  makes  it  a  good  shape  for  storage, 
because  they  can  be  stacked  up  both  lengthwise  and  cross- 
wise and  make  an  even  pile.  It  is  of  a  size  and  weight 
which  can  be  conveniently  handled  by  either  one  or  two 
men,  minimizing  the  desire  or  tendency  to  use  hooks, 
which  there  would  be  with  the  larger,  heavier  bale.  It  ia 
of  a  convenient  size  to  make,  being  easily  and  quiddy 
handled  into  and  out  of  the  baling  machine. 

Outside  Covering.-^HIery  bale  should  have  a  water- 
proof lining  beneath  the  outside  covering.  This  is  taken 
up  in  detail  under  *  *  Waterproofing. ' '  The  material 
which  is  generally  used  for  the  outside  covering  is  bur- 
lap, because  of  its  strong  binding  qualities,  its  resistance 
to  abrasion,  and  its  comparative  cheapness  compared  to 
other  materials  possessing  equal  qualities.  The  weight 
•of  the  burlap  should  never  be  less  than  10-ounce  40-inch 
basis,  as  the  lighter  burlaps  do  not  have  sufficient 
strength.  Second-hand  burlap  should  never  be  used  as  a 
covering  for  export  bales  unless  it  is  in  very  good 
condition. 

Binding. — ^Plat  steel  band  strapping  makes  a  better 
binding  for  bales,  especially  bales  of  textile  materials, 
than  either  rope  or  wire  ties.  When  rope  m  used,  con- 
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Biderable  of  the  compression  is  lost  upon  releasing  the 
eompression  of  the  baling  machine,  owing  to  the  stretdi- 
lug  of  the  rope.  Also  a  bale  bound  with  rope  is  easy  to 
pilfer.  Wire  ties  are  not  as  strong  as  steel  band,  do  not 
hold  the  bale  as  rigid  owing  to  the  smaller  snrf  ace  in  con- 
tact with  the  bale,  and  are  liable  to  prodnce  cutting  of 
the  covering  material  unless  slats  are  used  between  the 
wire  and  the  burlap.  Steel  band  should  always  be  coated 
to  prevent  rust,  and  should  be  unannealed,  as  the  nnan- 
nealed  strap  is  stronger  than  the  annealed  and  will  not 
stretdi.  The  thickness  and  width  of  strap  required  de- 
•fiend  on  the  size  and  weight  of  the  bale.  For ,  bales  not 
exceeding  140  lbs.  gross  weight  and  not  of  excessive  size, 
a  No.  26  gange  strap  having  a  tensile  strength  of 
not  less  than  850  lbs.  is  satisfactory.  The  straps  shonld 
be  placed  at  frequent  enough  intervals  to  hold  the  com- 
pression. On  the  War  Department  bales  4  bands  were 
used  on  a  bale  30"  long,  the  outside  bands  being  not  less 
than  4"  in  from  tie  ends,  and  the  other  two  spaced  equi- 
distant from  the  end  bands  and  from  each  other.  The 
straps  should  be  stretched  to  maximum  tension  with  a 
mechanical  stretching  tool  while  the  bale  is  under  com- 
pression, and  the  ends  should  be  securely  sealed  with  a 
buckle  or  other  seal  which  will  give  a  strong  sealed  joint. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  break  off  or  fold  under  all  loose 
mis  of  strap  so  that  no  spider  is  left  projectiiig- 

After  the  bale  has  been  strapped  and  removed  from 
the  baling  machine,  the  burlap  should  be  sewed  up  sides 
and  ends  with  strong  baling  twine.  Each  stitch  should 
be  knotted  and  aH  ends  of  the  twine  should  be  securely 
fastened.  Surplus  burlap  should  be  gathered  together  at 
each  of  tie  comers  and  sewed  into  ears  not  less  than  five 
inches  in  length.  The  ears  serve  as  handles  and  reduce 
the  tendency  to  handle  the  bale  with  hooks. 

froteolion  Against  Hooks.— The  danger  of  damage  by 
hooks  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  baling  has  not  been 
adopted  to  a  greater  extent  in  packing  textile  materials. 

About  the  only  protection  against  hooks  is  to  line  the 
bale  beneath  tie  burlap  witb  heavy  fibre  board,  testing, 
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say^  not  less  than  200  lbs.  to  the  squlire  inch,  Mullen  Test. 
Thin  strips  of  lumber  and  veneer  are  also  sometimes  used. 
Another  precaution  sometimes  taken  is  to  stencil  on  the 
bale  in  large  letters,  **Use  no  hooks."  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  that  marking  the  bale  in  this  manner  helps  very 
much,  as  many  stevedores  either  cannot  read  or  do  not 
have  time  to  read  directions,  and  the  words  are  likely  to 
b©  unintelligible  when  the  bale  arrives  in  a  country  where 
English  is  not  spoken.  As  explained  in  preceding  para- 
graphs, placing  ears  on  the  corners  of  a  bale  also  reduces 
the  tendency  to  use  hooks,  as  the  bale  can  be  easily 
handled  by  means  of  these  ears.  Another  point  which 
has  been  brought  out  is  that  if  the  size  of  bale  is  kept 
down  to  around  140  lbs.,  gross  weight,  there  is  not  the 
tendency  to  use  hooks  that  there  is  in  the  larger  bale.  Of 
course  insurance  mav  be  taken  out  covering  damage  from 
hooks. 

Waterproofing. — ^Bales  containing  textile  materials 
are  always  lined  beneath  the  outside  covering  of  burlap 
with  a  waterproof  covering  of  some  sort.  There  are 
several  materials  which  are  used  for  this  purpose,  among 
them  being  waterproof  tarpaulins,  oilcloth,  rubberized' 
fabrics  of  various  kinds  and  waterproof  paper.  Tarpau- 
lins, rubberized  fabrics  and  oilcloth  are  very  strong  and 
waterproof,  but  are  also  very  expensive. 

Recent  developments  in  the  manufacture  of  water- 
proof paper  have  produced  papers  which  mate  satisfac- 
tory bale  lining  for  many  kinds  of  material.  Among  them 
is  an  expansive  paper  which  has  been  much  used  by  the 
"War  Department  for  lining  bales  of  clothing,  this  paper 
having  a  stretch  of  30  per  cent  in  length  and  6  to  12  per 
cent  in  width  of  the  sheet.  The  ability  of  a  bale  lining 
paper  to  stretch  is  valuable,  because  there  is  considerable 
expansion  of  the  bale  between  the  bands  when  the  pres- 
sure of  the  baling  press  is  released,  and  the  expansive 
paper  absorbs  this  bulge  without  breaking.  This  expan- 
sion is  greater  in  the  height  than  in  the  width  of  the  bale, 
so  it  is  necessary  that  the  paper  have  the  greater  expan- 
sion in  theiengti  of  tie  sheet.  The  weight  of  paper  gen- 
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11        J  fin  lh  nhpet  basis  24"  x  36" — 480,  88*- 

a  or  two  ^^-t. 

cemented  together  with  a  waterproof  compound  VanouB 
waterproof  ooinp<miid8  have  been  used,  m^^^ 
asphaltran.  The  oomponnd  which  is  '  J,^,^ 
should  be  capable  of  rendermg  the  sheet  tnorougniy 
^aTerproof ,  «^  should  not  be  of  a  d«m«ter  wto^  w^ 
Jenetrate  through  the  paper  and  stain  the  contents  of 

**"'J;^'8heets  are  generaDy  used,  one  over  the  top  and 
one  o^er  the  bottom  of  the  bde,  and  tt^.f  .^.^i^^^J^tS^ 
Orient  length  and  width  to>P  "S. 
rides  and  ends.  Bales  containing  very  vahiable  maW 
or  mateial  very  susceptible  to  dama^' ^ 
with  4  or  even  6  sheets  to  insure  perfect  protection. 

Ill  


CHAPTER  IV 

By  M.  C.  Fitz  Gsbam), 
Milliliter  o/  Triwispofliilfoii,  Gefieral  Eleeiric  Compmp. 

IN  tlie  belief  that  some  of  our  brother  manuf acturers 
may  find  iiilitfest  and  perhaps  value  in  some  of  the 
practical  methods  which  we  have  adopted  and  stand- 
ardized for  the  packing  and  shipping  of  electrical  appa- 
ratus and  supplies,  I  here  present  some  principles  to  be 
obsenreil  in  eonneetion  with  the  construetioii  of  the  eoB- 
tainers,  their  markings  and  the  arrangement  of  the  ma- 
terials inside  the  containers. 

The  General  Electric  Company  operates  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  **The  order  has  not  been  completed  until  the 
customer  is  satisfied.'' 

We  ha¥e  tried  to  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the 
eastomer  or  consignee.  We  have  studied  the  conditions 
of  transportation,  in  at  least  three  ways :  first,  as  re- 
ported by  our  agients  and  customers — second,  as  reported 
by  the  IJnited  States  Consuls  both  to  Washington  as  well 
as  direct  to  ourselves,  and  third,  by  the  reports  of  our 
construction  men  and  commercial  men  who  are  traveling 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  result  of  these  studies  has  forced  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  two  principal  features  in  successfri!  im- 
port shipping  are  the  container  and  its  markings.  They 
are  of  about  equal  importance  and  to  slight  either  one  of 
these  is  likely  to  disappoint  our  good  customers.  Be- 
tween factory  and  destination  many  things  can  happen 
unless  proper  provisioBs  are  made ;  and  either  a  faulty 
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coBtainer  or  inadeqiiate  markings  may  result  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1—  lefmsal  by  the  steamship  csompany  to  ac^ 

cept  the  shipment, 

2—  The  destruction  or  loss  of  material  in 

the  cargo  aboard  ship, 

3— The  destruction  or  loss  of  material  be- 

tween ship  and  shore, 

4—  Accident  or  loss  while  lying  on  the  piers, 

5—  Accident  or  loss  while  tniiFeling  inland 

to  point  of  destination. 

In  getting  material  safely  into  the  hands  of  the  cus- 
tomer regardless  of  exposure,  rough  handling  and  delays 
and  regardless  of  the  different  languages  spoken  by  the 
employees  of  the  carrying  companies  en  route,  we  feel 
we  have  been  quite  successful.  The  following  notes  rep- 
resent good  average  procedure. 

Chnitaiiiers.— In  determining  the  si«e  and  weight  of 
containers  for  miscellaneous  shipping,  we  try  to  adhere 
as  closely  as  possible  to  a  maximum  gross  weight  of  300 
lbs.  and  a  maximum  measurement  of  2'  x  2'  x  3'.  In  both 
domestic  as  well  as  export  shipping,  less  difficulties  are 
encountered  with  the  above  size  and  weight.  However, 
there  are,  of  course,  a  great  many  pieces  of  apparatus  of 
much  heavier  weight  and  requiring  much  larger  cases. 
Note,  for  example,  reproduction  of  photograph  No.  19, 
page  87.  The  gross  weight  of  this  case  is  37,410  pounds, 
the  net  weight  31,200  pounds.  The  case  measures  113 
inches  by  73  inches  by  217  inches.  As  to  details  of  con- 
tainer construction,  valuable  data  have  been  compiled  by 
the  United  States  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin,  and  the  War  Departments 

In  no  particular  do  the  reproductions  of  photographs 
which  accompany  this  chapter  require  more  careful  ob- 
servation and  study  than  in  the  evidence  of  the  great 
care  which  has  been  taken  so  to  strengthen  the  boxes  as 

» The  eseential  imUtm  of  li©  WkUm  hme  im  <p«illiiii  am  wprintiii 
IB  Ctaiptef  V.   


Courtesy  of  General  Electric  Co. 
(19)    Case  Containing  Top  Half  Armature. 

Note  notches  cut  for  aUngs,  ventilating  holes,  hoMd  iron  stretched  tight  mmOeS 
from  4  to  6  inches.  Shipping  marks  appear  on  two  sides  of  mse  which  me^Ac 
gross  S7,410  lbs.,  net  SlJtOO  lbs.    Height  US",  width  78",  length  U7\ 


Courtesy  of  Oeneral  Electrio  C«. 
(20  and  21)    Case  of  TTNirsxjALLY  Bugged  Construction. 

j«/IJ  Side  view  of  case.  Thickness  ofid  dass  of  lumber  varies  WMmMsm 
to  wmgM  mnd  nature  of  contents.  Capahle  of  withstanding  aU  amrts  of  Am- 
shi§s  eve»  In  tramoit.    (Might)  End  vim  of  toe 
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container  or  i,iiacleqiiate  markiBgs^  may  result  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1—  Befusal  by  the  steamship  company  to  ac- 

cept the  shipment, 

2 —  The  destruction  or  loss  of  material  in 

the  cnrgo  aboard  ship, 

3 —  The  destruction  or  loss  of  material  be- 

tween, ship  and  shore, 
'4 — Accident  or  loss  while  lying  on  the  piers, 
5 — Accident  or  loss  while  traveling  inland 

to  point  of  destination. 

In  getting  material  safely  into  the  hands  of  the  cus- 
t  oilier  regardless  of  exposure,  rough  handling  and  delays 
and  regardless  of  the  different  laii.urnages  spoken  by  the 
employees  of  the  carrying  companies  en  route,  wo  feel 
we  have  been  quite  successful.  The  following  notes  rep- 
resent good  average  procedure. 

CoillaiiiaM.— In  determining  the  size  and  weight  of 
containers  for  miscellaneous  shipping,  we  try  to  adhere 
as  closely  as  possible  to  a  maximum  gross  weight  of  300 
lbs.  and  a  maximum  moasuronient  of  2'  x  2'  x  3'.  In  both 
domestic  as  well  as  export  shipping,  loss  difficulties  are 
encountered  with  the  above  size  and  weight.  However, 
there  are,  of  course,  a  great  many  pieces  of  apparatus  of 
much  heavier  weight  and  requiring  much  larger  cases. 
Note,  for  example,  reproduction  of  photograph  No.  19, 
page  87.  The  gross  weight  of  tliis  case  is  37,410  pounds, 
the  net  weight  31,200  pounds.  The  case  measures  113 
inches  by  73  inches  by  217  inches.  As  to  details  of  con- 
tainer construction,  valuable  data  have  been  compiled  by 
the  United  States  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin,  and  the  War  Department.* 

In  no  particular  do  the  reproductions  of  photographs 
which  accompany  this  chapter  require  more  careful  ob- 
servation and  study  than  in  the  evidence  of  the  crreat 
care  which  has  been  taken  so  to  strengthen  the  boxes  as 

 iiiilllllP^ 

'  The  essential  featuies  ®f  llie  'telletlM  here  in  question,  are  reprinted 
in  Clispter  V. 


€mrtc8V  of  General  Electric  Co. 

(19)    Case  Containing  Top  Half  Armature. 

Note  notches  cut  for  slings,  ventilating  holes,  hanA  iron  stretched  tight  naiUd 
from  i  to  «  inchis.  Shipping  marks  appear  on  two  sides  of  case  which  weighs 
gross  37,H0  lbs.,  net  31,200  lbs.    Height  113",  width  73",  length  217", 


Courtcsn  of  Gruinil  Electric  Co. 
(20  and  21)    Case  of  TJxusually  Rugged  Construction. 

(Left)  Shlc  ricir  of  case.  Thicknes>f  and  class  of  lumber  varies  according 
to  might  and  nature  of  contents.  Capable  of  withstanding  all  sorts  of  Hfflml- 
ships  even  in  transit,    (Right)  End  view  of  the  same  case. 
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Court csif  of  General  SUetfiC  0®. 

(22)   Packimq  or  Arm ATuu  fob  Conyibtsb. 

tmterior  of  erne  ttn4  premmt^iom  for  landing  arnmimre  in  m»e.    Note  wa4er- 

{m&f  lining  of  cam,  amlkmiUm  of  proievtive  rmt  prevmtim  eompound,  and 


(23) 


^pmrte»u  of  €fm€ml  Electric  Co. 
Making  a  Tension  Line  Test. 


Armature  has  been  placed  in  cage,  and  distribution  of  weight  i»  being  tested  by 
itrnion  on  stHng  in  mr§mt  l#  •ffwiilf  4I#M«  wei§M  Mtmmm  fme  of  mmvimm 
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to  prevent  their  being  crashed  by  superimposed  weights 

Kd  prevent  collapse  in  the  event  of  cases  being  turned 
their  sides.  For  example,  in  photograph  No.  1,  page 
11,  the  frame  of  this  apparatus  is  engaged  by  cross 
braces  which  are  also  supported  by  endwise  braces  from 
the  cross  brace  to  the  end  of  the  case.  These  braces  are 
held  in  place  by  nailing  through  the  top  of  the  box.  The 
long  side  brace  is  in  position  where  it  will  not  increase 
the  size  of  the  container,  bnt  will  provide  protection  in 
dissipating  any  strain  over  the  whole  side  of  the  case 
should  it  be  turned  on  its  side.  Attention  is  drawn  to 
the  corner  posts  shown  in  photograph  No.  4,  page.  12. 
These  are  found  necessary  in  cases  of  certain  dimensions 
as  a  support  to  prevent  the  case  from  collapsing  or  other- 
wise being  unfavorably  affected  by  any  cargo  which 
might  be  stowed  on  top  of  it.  Photograph  No.  6,  page 
21,  illustrates  the  bracing  in  and  around  the  yoke  of  ^ 
converter,  which  is  here  shown  providing  protection  for  it 
regardless  of  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  handled;  in 
other  words,  if  it  is  thrown  on  its  side  or  end  there  is 
no  serious  damage  likely  to  result.  The  welding  ma- 
chine  shown  in  photograph  No.  9,  page  31,  is  thown 
shipped  complete  with  top  mechanisms,  because  these 
mechanisms  require  adjustment  and  if  removed  the  cus- 
tomer might  have  considerable  trouble.  The  result  is, 
there  is  a  considerable  empty  space  in  the  box  and  in 
order  to  protect  the  contents  properly,  cribbing  supports 
have  to  be  built  which  also  ensure  against*  the  top  col- 
lapsing from  cargo  load.  The  framing  shown.in  photo- 
graph No.  12,  page  32,  is  required  in  order  that  the  case 
may  be  as  rigid  at  the  top  as  at  the  bottom  so  that  should 
it  ride  on  side,  end  or  top,  it  would  still  retain  its  rect- 
angular form.  The  use  of  comer  posts  already  referred 
to  will  further  be  observed  in  photograph  No.  18,  page 
52.  These  heavy  corner  posts  are  capable  of  support- 
ing any  load  in  cargo  stowage,  and  the  box  itself  is  made 
of  two  thicknesses  of  lumber  nailed  together,  one  at  right 
angles  to  the  other,  the  nails  being  clinched.  The  inner 
course  is  made  shorter  than  the  outer  course  at  eaeli  of 
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(22)   Packing  of  AhmatoijS"  toe  Convebtee. 

Interior  of  mm  and  prmaratitrnM  for  landinff  armnture  in  efiae.    Note  trater- 

SrooJ  lining  of  rme,  mpptwation  of  protective  rmt  preventire  compound,  an4 
e4  of  mettaior  cmerm  ■wU'h  oUemt'k  mm  liiiliiir  prepared  for  bMy  of  JleM. 


aourtPMjf  of  &meml  Elretric  Co. 
(23)    Making  a  Texsiox  Line  Test. 

Armature  has  heen  placed  in  ea»e,  anS  aifttribution  of  weight  ia  being  tested  hy 
ien»ion  tm  string  im  mdm  f®  <fffi»«IIf  tfl»Me  welffc*  Mtwem  fme  •©/  mmmtmre 
UMii  Bhaft  heurinff9» 
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to  prevent  their  being  crushed  by  superimposed  weights 
and  prevent  collapse  in  the  event  of  cases  being  turned 
on  their  sides.  For  example,  in  photograph  No.  1,  page 
11,  the  frame  of  this  apparatus  is  engaged  by  cross 
braces  which  are  also  supported  by  endwise  braces  from 
the  cross  brace  to  the  end  of  the  case.  These  braces  are 
held  in  place  by  nailing  through  the  top  of  the  box.  The 
long  side  brace  is  in  position  where  it  will  not  increase 
the  size  of  the  container,  but  will  provide  protection  in 
dissipating  any  strain  over  the  whole  side  of  the  case 
should  it  be  turned  on  its  side.  Attention  is  drawn  to 
the  comer  posts  shown  in  photograph  No.  4,  page  12. 
These  are  found  necessary  in  cases  of  certain  dimensions 
as  a  support  to  prevent  the  case  from  collapsing  or  other- 
wise being  unfavorably  affected  by  any  cargo  which 
might  be  stowed  on  top  of  it.  Photograph  No.  6,  page 
21,  illustrates  the  bracing  in  and  around  the  yoke  of  a 
converter,  which  is  here  shown  providing  protection  for  it 
regardless  of  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  handled ;  in 
other  words,  if  it  is  thrown  on  its  side  or  end  there  is 
no  serious  damage  likely  to  result,  The  welding  ma- 
chine shown  in  photograph  No.  9,  page  31,  is  shown 
shipped  complete  with  top  mechanisms,  because  these 
mechanisms  require  adjustment  and  if  removed  the  cus- 
tomer might  have  considerable  trouble.  The  result  is, 
there  is  a  considerable  empty  space  in  the  box  and  in 
order  to  protect  the  contents  properly,  cribbing  supports 
have  to  be  built  which  also  ensure  against*  the  top  col- 
lapsing from  cargo  load.  The  framing  shown  in  photo- 
graph No.  12,  page  32,  is  required  in  order  that  the  case 
may  be  as  rigid  at  the  top  as  at  the  bottom  so  that  should 
it  ride  on  side,  end  or  top,  it  would  still  retain  its  rect- 
angular form.  The  use  of  corner  posts  already  referred 
to  will  further  be  observed  in  photograph  No.  18,  page 
52.  These  heavy  corner  posts  are  capable  of  support- 
ing any  load  in  cargo  stowage,  and  the  box  itself  is  made 
of  two  thicknesses  of  lumber  nailed  together,  one  at  right 
angles  to  the  other,  the  nails  being  clinched.  The  inner 
course  is  made  shorter  than  the  outer  course  at  each  of 
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the  joiiits  a  distaiiDe  to  correspoad  with  the  thickness  of 
the  liimher  used,  so  that  the  sides  and  ends  come  together 
at  each  joint  with  a  step  joint.  The  cover  meets  the  sides 
and  the  ends  in  the  same  manner.  This  method  of  join- 
ing sides,  ends  and  top  together  provides  a  strong  joint 
and  easy  means  of  adeqnate  and  substantial  nailing.  It 
should  be  observed  that  this  piece  of  app^atus  weighs 
over  15  tons.  Good  illnstrations  of  containers  of  the  most 
rugged  construction  capal>le  of  withstanding  all  sorts  of 
hardships  in  transit,  are  shown  in  photographs  No.  20, 
page  87,  and  No.  21,  page  87,  showing  end  view  and 
side  view,  the  thickness  and  class  of  lumber  being  varied 
to  oonrespond  with  the  weight  and  nature  of  the  contents. 

The  nm  of  a  crate  in  paoking  certain  forms  of  machin- 
ery is  illustrated  in  photographs  No.  7,  page  22,  and 
No.  6^  page  21.  The  crate  provides  a  visual  survey  of 
the  contents.  It  is  believed  to  provide  a  reasonable 
amount  of  protection  for  semi-fragile  material  where  the 
contents  are  of  such  a  character  that  the  risk  of  pilfering 
does  not  have  to  be  considered.  Another  use  of  the  crate 
may  be  noted  in  photograph  No.  30,  page  100.  In  tMs 
example  the  sides  of  the  crate  are  of  very  light,  springy 
construction,  introducing  shock  absorbing  qualities,  and 
it  is  believed  that  when  packing  apparatus  of  the  char- 
acter of  that  shown  the  cases  should  be  made  as  light  as 
possible  consistent  with  the  safe  carrying  of  the  appar- 
atus, so  that  the  effect  of  blows  will  be  the  minimum. 

Siaiie  of  Oonlaiiiir^Whef  ever  possible  the  container 
should  have  the  shape  of  a  cube— all  dimensions  the  same. 
The  advantage  of  this  construction  is  that  it  allows  the 
case  to  ride  in  the  position  in  which  it  lands,  whereas  if 
one  dimension  is  much  less  than  the  others,  the  case  will 
receive  many  more  shocks  from  falling  or  tipping  over 
wMle  in  transit 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  or  necessary  to  depart  from 
the  preferred  rectangular  shape  of  container  and  build 
special  cases  of  modified  designs,  very  especially  when 
it  is  necessary  that  the  cases,  if  possible,  ride  on  their 
bottoms.   Photograph  No.  16,  page  42,  for  example, 
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shows  a  case  in  **A''  shape.  The  accompanying  photo- 
graph No.  15,  page  42,  shows  the  contents  of  this  case, 
a  switdiboard,  with  the  two  ends  and  side  of  the  earn  in 
position.  This  "  A  "  shape  is  adopted  in  order  to  suggest 
its  riding  in  an  upright  position,  although  if  it  were  to 
be  turned  over  it  is  doubtful  if  any  injury  would  be  done 
the  switchboard,  which  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  customer 
without  being  knocked  down.  So  far  as  possible,  the 
**A"  bracing  is  fastened  to  the  case.  The  **A"  frame 
support  and  the  cross  tie  were  found  necessary  in  order 
to  prevent  the  switchboard  from  turning  over.  The  same 
result  is  sought  in  the  use  of  the  fan  extensions  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crate  shown  in  photograph  No.  30,  page 
100,  which  indicate  the  position  in  which  the  crate  is  to 
ride.  Observe  also  the  handle  at  the  top  which  is  to  indi- 
cate the  manner  in  which  the  crate  is  to  be  handled. 
Photograph  No.  28,  page  99,  shows  an  odd  shape  of 
packing,  the  same  being  the  complete  boxing  of  the  ap- 
paratus shown  in  photograph  No.  27,  page  94.  Atten- 
tion is  here  drawn  to  the  boxing,  or  housing,  over  the 
extended  shaft. 

Protection  from  ]foi8ture.~The  case  should  be  lined 
with  waterproof  or  moisture-proof  covering,  particularly 
if  the  contents  are  such  as  could  be  damaged  by  water 
or  dampness.  Even  when  material  is  proof  against  dam- 
age by  moisture,  it  is  nevertheless  desirable  to  line  the 
cases,  for  it  provides  the  protection  which  allows  the 
materials  to  arrive  in  a  clean  condition  and  new  in  ap- 
pearance— a  feature  highly  desirable  in  the  marketing  of 
any  product  This  case  lining  should  be  of  a  quality  and 
a  strength  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  contents  and 
the  weight  and  size  of  the  case. 

In  large  cases  the  lining  material  should  be  strong  on 
account  of  the  excessive  shrinkage;  also  a  large  case  is 
more  easily  racked  (thrown  out  of  rectangular  shape) 
and  this  tendency  imposes  severe  strains  on  the  case 
lining.  The  case  lining  should  be  fastened  to  the  inside 
of  the  box  only  sufficiently  to  hold  lining  in  place,  i.  e., 
should  be  free  from  it — a  method  which  prevents  the 
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lining  from  being  subjected  to  strains  produced  by 
shocks,  racking  or  shrinkage. 

Additional  Protection— In  addition  to  waterproof 
case  linings  mentioned  above,  the  apparatus  or  contents 
sionld  be  secnrely  covered  with  waterproof  cloth  or  a 
good  grade  of  waterproof  paper  securely  fastened  to  the 
contents. 

The  practice  of  making  a  double  case  and  placing  the 
waterproofing  between  the  two  thicknesses  of  lumber  is 
ineffeotive  and  a  waste  of  both  time  and  material,  for 
as  the  lumber  shrinks,  the  waterproofing  becomes  torn 
at  the  joint— the  very  place  where  it  is  really  wanted. 
But  when  the  cases  are  lined  on  the  inside,  allowing  a 
fuUuess  of  material  and  fastened  only  sufficiently  to  in- 
sure its  remaining  in  place,  this  constitutes  an  effective 
covering  which  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  lumber  or  the  racking  of  the  case. 

As  inustrating  practical  methods  of  using  case  linings 
and  otherwise  rendering  machinery  proof  against  dam- 
age from  humidity  as  well  as  water,  attention  is  drawn 
to  the  reproductions  of  numerous  photographs  showing 
the  packing  methods  employed  by  this  company.  For 
example,  photograph  No.  1,  page  11,  illustrates  how 
case  and  skid  are  lined  with  cotton  covered  waterproof 
treated  paper  on  the  inside  so  that  it  will  not  be  affected 
by  the  shrinkage  of  the  lumber.  In  photograph  No.  3, 
page  12,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  skid  has  been  lined 
with  cotton  covered  waterproof  paper.  The  case  shown 
in  photograph  No.  18,  page  52,  is  lined  on  the  inside 
and  before  final  dosing  the^paratus  is  thoroughly  cov- 
ered  with  carriage  doth  securely  fastened.  Photograph 
No.  17,  page  51,  is  another  illustration  of  the  fiiame  S'ta- 
tionar^  armature  and  in  this  photograph  it  will  he  noticed 
that  the  skid  has  been  covered  with  cotton  covered  water- 
proof paper.  The  oil  cloth  case  lining  covering  a  bed 
of  excelsior  will  be  observed  in  photograph  No.  22,  page 
88.  This  same  case  is  lined  with  cotton  covered  water- 
proof paper  on  the  inside  so  that  it  'will  not  be  affected 
'by  any'  sh,rinkage' of  the  wood.  It  is  regarded  as  a  mi»- 


Cmrtetif  of  &meml  MIeelrio  Co. 
(24)   Partly  Complitid  Case  toe  Abmatube. 
Armature  is  clamped  in  place,  wedged  at  each  end,  and  »haft  is  thoroughly 
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(25)    Another  Method  for  Provtoing  for  Use  of  Sungs. 

Armature  eompletelv  bomd  tmd  ready  for  shipment.  Note  horns  provided  for 
engaging  slings.  Lexer  prmtiee  cuts  off  these  horns  and  provides  slots  on 
under  sme^  of  sM4  for  tUiifiMff. 
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Courtesy  of  General  Electric  €o. 
(26)    Method  of  Skidding  Yoke  of  Converter. 
Jf«t«  mmplimMom  ©/  rwjf  pr€ventiv0  compountf  to  machines  aurjaces  of  volte 
mtS  to  •md  where  mch  amrimma  reai, 


Gmr*€9lf  of  General  Electric 

(27)  Packino  of  Botatin#  'EtMom  wvm  8«ai-p. 


F0f#  »«5«H«f  imJ«r  •*»«         «o  I,'''**  fg* /"^^/''  '"^^ 
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take  to  place  waterproof  paper  between  the  two  thick- 
nesses of  lumber  because  when  that  lumber  shrinks  it 
will  carry  the  paper  with  it,  destroying  its  Talne  as 
waterproofing.  Again  in  photograph  No.  27,  page  94, 
there  appears  an  example  of  an  excelsior  padding  cov- 
ered with  oil  cloth  case  lining. 

Preventiiig  Rust  and  Mildew.— Cases  containing 
machines  or  a  large  body  of  metal  should  be  properly 
ventOated.  The  old  way  of  tightly  enclosing  them  in 
order  to  exclude  moisture  has  been  proven  to  be  a  mis- 
take. Ventilating  can  be  done  by  boring  two  rows  of  two 
inch  holes.  One  row  of  holes  should  be  at  convenient 
points  nenf  the  top  and  another  row  near  the  bottom  on 
sides  or  enis  of  containers.  There  should  also  be  a  few 
holes  in  the  bottom  to  permit  the  escape  of  water  whidi 
may  wash  in  through  the  ventilating  holes.  The  holes 
should  be  covered  by  a  piece  of  wire  screen,  of  approxi- 
mately one-half  inch  mesh,  nailed  to  the  inside  of  the  case 
in  order  to  prevent  the*  entrance  of  mice  or  rats ;  and  the 
ventilating  holes  should  be  from  18  to  24  inch  centers, 
depending  on  the  mass  of  metal 

In  addition  to  the  wire  screen  another  provision  may 
be  made  on  the  inside  of  the  case  behind  the  holes.  When 
water  swashes  inside  these  holes  or  a  driving  rain  pene- 
trates, means  must  be  taken  for  preventing  this  water 
from  reaching  the  contents.  A  tin,  sheet  iron  or  zinc  de- 
flector is  nailed  over  the  inside  oT  each  hole  securely  faih 
tened  to  the  case.  This  deiector,  or  metal  baffler,  iM  about 
8"  long  and  is  larger  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom; 
roughly  it  resembles  one-half  of  a  cone  split  longitudin- 
ally with  flanges  for  nailing.  The  deflector  should  be  cen- 
tered with  respect  to  the  holes.  This  not  only  prevents 
the  water  from  striking  the  contents  but  also  directs  the 
water  downward  along  the  sides  of  the  case  where  it  can 
run  .  out  of  the  bottom  holes. 

Many  examples  are  to  be  noted  among  the  reproduc- 
tions of  photographs  accompanying  this  chapter  of  the 
fashion  in  which  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  ventilate 
oasea  .containing  machines  or  large  masses  of  metal  in 
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Courtesy  of  Qtncrui  KUcttiv  Co. 
(26)    Method  of  Skidding  Yoke  op  Converter. 
Note  applicaiim  oj  rust  prevtntive  compound  to  machined  aurjacca  of  poke 


(27)     PACICINCI  0»  BOfATlN® 


Ciwrtety  o/  Oeneml  MUetrie  Oo. 
ELtMiNT  WITH  Shaft. 


Note  heariuq  under  shaft  close  to  field,  and  further  at  end  of  extended  shaft, 
fAlt  latter  carrying  no  weight.  Cradle  padded  with  ejreelsior  and  covered  with 
oUeMh  earn  mimff.  Oiieruc  mmmngheld  in  plaee  ^nfi^nmlnr  hracea  making 
mmt€m*9  m  »olM  muff.    For  tfetnlled  deacnpttun  of  method  empl&ved  tee  test. 
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take  to  place  waterproof  paper  between  the  two  thick- 
nesses of  lumber  becanse  when  that  lumber  shrinks  it 
wiU  carry  the  paper  with  it,  destroying  its  valne  as 
waterproofing.  Again  in  photograph  No.  27,  page  94, 
there  appears  an  example  of  an  excelsior  padding  cov- 
ered with  oil  cloth  case  lining. 

Preventing  Bust  and  Mildew. — Cases  containing 
machines  or  a  large  body  of  metal  should  be  properly 
ventilated.  The  old  way  of  tightly  enclosing  them  in 
order  to  exclude  moisture  has  been  proven  to  be  a  mis- 
take. Ventilating  can  be  done  by  boring  two  rows  of  two 
inch  holes.  One  row  of  holes  should  be  at  convenient 
points  near  the  top  and  another  row  near  the  bottom  on 
sides  or  ends  of  containers.  There  should  also  be  a  few 
holes  in  the  bottom  to  permit  the  escape  of  water  which 
may  wash  in  through  the  ventilating  holes.  The  holes 
should  be  covered  by  a  piece  of  wire  screen,  of  approxi- 
mately one-half  inch  mesh,  nailed  to  the  inside  of  the  case 
in  order  to  prevent  the*  entrance  of  mice  or  rats ;  and  the 
ventilating  holes  should  be  from  18  to  24  inch  centera, 
depending  on  the  mass  of  metal. 

In  addition  to  the  wire  screen  another  provision  may 
be  made  on  the  inside  of  the  case  behind  the  holes.  When 
water  swashes  inside  these  holes  or  a  driving  rain  pene- 
trates, means  must  be  taken  for  preventing  this  water 
from  reaching  the  contents.  A  tin,  sheet  iron  or  zinc  de- 
flector is  nailed  over  the  inside  of  each  hole  securely  fas- 
tened to  the  case.  This  deflector,  or  metal  baffler,  is  about 
8''  long  and  is  larger  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom; 
roughly  it  resembles  one-half  of  a  cone  split  longitudin- 
ally with  flanges  for  nailing.  The  deflector  should  be  cen- 
tered with  respect  to  the  holes.  This  not  only  prevents 
the  water  from  striking  the  contents  but  also  directs  the 
water  downward  along  the  sides  of  the  case  where  it  can 
irun  out  of  the  bottom  holes. 

Many  examples  are  to  be  noted  among  the  reproduc- 
tions of  photographs  accompanying  this  chapter  of  the 
fashion  in  which  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  ventilate 
cases  containing  maehines  or  large  masses  of  metal  in 
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order  to  prevent  rust  and  mildew.  Ventilating  holes  cov- 
tred  by  wire  screens  will  be  observed  in  pbotogiaph 
No.  1,  page  11,  and  in  the  photograph  of  the  same  ma- 
diine  fully  boxed,  photograph  No.  2,  page  11.  This 
shows  the  ventilating  holes  from  the  outside.  Other  sim- 
ilar photographs  of  completed  cases  give  illustrations  of 
ventilating  holes  provided  to  prevent  the  accmniilation 
of  moisture  by  condensation  and  to  relieve  the  air  pres- 
sure on  the  inside  of  the  case. 

Millll  Ctoatainers.— The  practice  of  shipping  miscel- 
laiieoms  material  in  metal  containers  or  metal  lined  con- 
tainers has  been  abandoned  by  ns  except  when  specially 
requested  by  our  customers.  Metal  containers  and  metal 
linings  do  not  prevent  rust.  Not  only  is  this  metal  likely 
to  be  punctured  by  nails,  or  have  the  seams  opened  up 
by  rough  handling,  twisting  or  racking  the  case  in  transit, 
but  it  has  been  found  that  pin  holes  are  likely  to  occur  m 
the  soldering  even  when  the  container  has  been  carefully 
handled  or  even  not  handled  at  ali 

Self-Sealing  Pitch  Covered  Canvas —Instead  of  the 
metal  containers,  we  now  use  self-sealing  pitch  covered 
canvas,  which  will  not  crack  from  cold  and  which  is  ren- 
dered even  more  flexible  by  heat.  Its  flexibility  prevents 
puncturing,  and  being  also  very  tough,  the  covering  will ' 
not  rip  even  if  the  case  racks.  This  has  been  found  the 
best  for  waterproof  covering  for  shipments  to  be  carried 
on  the  backs  of  burros  or  for  muleback  transportation,  or 
where  material  is  transported  in  an  open  boat,  or  is  re- 
quired to  stand  in  the  open  without  cover. 

m^lmMBg  HidMled  and  Bright  Parts.— Bright  brass, 
copper  or  nickeled  parts  can  be  properly  protected  by 
wrapping  securely  with  soft  paper  free  from  sulphur. 
Bright  steel  parts  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  dried 
and  coated  with  rust  preventive  compound— not  vaseline 
or  white  lead  and  tallow,  or  any  of  the  so-called  '*home 
preparations."  There  are  many  good  preparations 
made  especially  for  this  purpose  which  are  now  on  the 

A  number  of  evidences  of  the  way  in  which  bright 
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parts  of  machinery  have  been  protected  before  and  dur- 
ing packing  will  be  observed  among  the  accompanying 
photographs.  In  photograph  No.  3,  page  12,  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  bearing  parts  of  the  skids  which  are 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  finished  parts  of  the  machine 
have  been  covered  with  rust  preventive.  The  same  piece 
of  apparatuses  illustrated  in  photograph  No.  6,  page 
21,  in  which  there  is  to  be  observed  the  oare  which  has 
been  exercised  in  covering  the  parts  that  have  been  treat- 
ed with  rust  preventive.  In  photograph  No.  17,  page 
51,  it  will  again  be  noted  that  the  machined  surface  of 
joints  where  the  upper  and  lower  halves  come  together, 
is  being  thoroughly  covered  with  rust  preventive  com- 
pound immediately  before  the  apparatus  is  landed  on  the 
skid.  The  part  of  the  sMd  on  which  it  comes  to  rest  wiE 
also  be  covered  with  the  same  compound.  At  the  point 
where  the  shaft  is  to  rest,  shown  in  photograph  No.  22, 
page  88,  stains  will  be  noted.  These  are  from  the  slush- 
ing compound  or  rust  preventive  with  whi6h  the  wood  at 
these  points  has  been  treated.  Over  this  is  placed  a  piece 
of  zinc  which  is  also  covered  with  slush.  In  addition, 
the  shaft  is  covered  so  that  there  is  no  possible  lack  of 
slushing  compound  at  or  near  the  point  where  the  shaft 
rests.  The  same  armature  in  another  stage  of  packing 
is  shown  in  photograph  No.  24,  page  93,  where  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  shaft  has  been  thoroughly  slushed  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  Dark  colored  stains  showing  where 
machined  surfaces  have  been  covered  with  a  compound 
for  the  prevention  of  rust  are  also  to  be  noted  in  photo- 
graph No.  26,  page  94.  It  will  once  more  be  noted  here 
that  the  yoke  bearing  is  in  process  of  being  covered  with 
rust  preventive,  which  will  also  be  applied  to  that  part 
of  the  skids  where  these  bearings  come  to  rest.  In  pho- 
tograph No.  27,  page  94,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  shaft 
is  carefully  slushed  under  the  bearings.  The  method 
followed  is  that  in  the  first  place  the  hollowed  out  wood 
section  of  the  skid  in  which  the  shaft  is  to  rest  is  covered 
thoroughly  with  a  rust  preventive.  In  this  space  is 
placed  a  piece  of  zinc  of  adequate  length  and  width  to 
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endrde  the  shaft  and  this  is  also  treated  with  rust  pre- 
ventive, whfle  the  shaft  itself  before  being  placed  in  the 
bearing  is  also  treated.  ^  u  u 

ghoek  Absorbers.— When  cushioning  or  shock  absorb- 
ing material  is  required  between  artides  in  the  case,  or 
between  the  contents  and  the  case,  there  is  a  danger  in 
the  improper  use  of  excelsior,  hay,  straw,  paper,  sawdust 
and  similar  material;  for  the  person  doing  the  packing 
may  not  provide  the  proper  kind  of  cushion  or  the  proper 
amount  of  cushioning  material.  However,  a  cushion  ot 
felt  or  cellular  paper,  or  a  wrapping  of  the  enclosed 
articles  therein,  can  be  made  to  insure  a  defimte  or  fixed 

cushion.  .       ,1       ,.  i 

Among  the  photographs  accompanying  this  article 

there  will  be  noted  several  examples  of  the  use  ot  shock 
absoAing  material  and  devices.  For  example,  in  photo- 
graph No.  11,  page  32,  observe  the  bed  of  excelsior 
which  ha^  been  made  to  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  coils. 
The  next  photograph.  No.  12,  page  32,  showing  a  orate 
of  these  coils  illustrates  the  cushioning  and  the  way  m 
whidi  a  timber  is  placed  between  each  row  of  coils.  Ihis 
thnber  has  been  padded  at  top  and  bottom  with  heavy 
felt.  It  is  separated  at  the  ends  by  a  block  so  that  all  ot 
the  several  courses  of  ooUs  are  held  in  place  by  the  damp- 
ing arrangement,  although  each  row  or  course  is  selt- 
Bultaining.   Photographs  No.  23,  page  ^  and  Np^  24^ 
pajre  93,  show  how  a  bed  has  been  prepared  from  tunber 
shaped  out  to  the  arc  of  the  armature  body  and  of  a  width 
to  engage  the  body  of  the  armature.  This  is  covered  with 
excelsior  and  afterward  with  oilcloth.  A  similar  bed  or 
cradle  is  to  be  noted  in  photograph  No.  27,  page 
which  has  been  shaped  out,  covered  with  excelsior  as  a 
padding  and  then  with  a  piece  of  oilcloth  case  hnmg.  A 
different  and  unique  as  well  as  ingenious  method  of  pack- 
ing fragile  goods  for  protection  agaj^'st  shocks  is  illus- 
tmted  hi  photograph  No.  29,  page  100.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  X-my  tube  here  shown  is  suspended  in  cotton 
tiekine  ribbons  which  are  drawn  up  so  as  to  engage  the 
sides  of  the  crate,  introdudng  additional  spring  or  shodc 
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absorbing  qualities,  these  sides  being  made  of  about 
incli  lumber.  As  evidence  of  the  success  of  this  packing, 
it  may  be  said  that  about  4,000  of  these  X-ray  tubes  were 
shipped  overseas  during  the  last  year  of  the  World  War 
with  resulting  breakage  amounting  to  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

Partitions  Inside  Cases.— Cross  partitioning  is  a  fea- 
ture which  provides  protection  to  the  contents  of  cases. 
These  partitions  can  be  either  lateral  or  longitudinal  and 
should  be  fixed  in  position  by  nailing,  either  through  the 
sides  or  the  ends  of  the  case.  This  method  prevents  the 
contents  of  the  case  from  surging,  for  when  the  case  gets 
a  severe  jar  on  one  end,  cross  partitions  prevent  the  blow 
imparted  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  contents  being  de- 
livered to  the  articles  at  the  bottom.  Partitions  also  add 
strength  and  rigidity  to  the  case. 

A  good  example  of  the  commonest  way  in  wlicii  par- 
titions may  be  used  in  export  packing  cases  is  to  be  noted 
in  photograph  No.  31,  page  100,  which  shows  the  packing 
of  a  transformer  lead  made  of  porcelain  and  metal,  the 
metal  section  being  a  sleeve  shown  between  partitions 
A  and  B.  The  balance  of  the  lead  is  made  up  of  sections 
of  porcelain  fastened  together  by  cement.  The  section 
from  partition  C  to  the  end  of  the  case  is  a  glass  globe 
or  oil  indicator,  the  center  of  this  lead  being  filled  with 
oil.  This  lead  weighs  about  700  pounds  net.  It  could  not 
be  handled  in  a  horizontal  position  without  protection, 
for  otherwise  it  would  break  of  its  own  weight.  Parti- 
tions A,  B  and  C  are  fastened  against  a  metal  shoulder 
which  prevents  the  lead  from  moving.  Other  forms  of 
packing  to  guard  against  the  shifting  of  machines  inside 
of  cases  are  to  be  noted  in  many  of  the  accompanying 
photographs.  Note,  for  example,  in  No.  1,  page  11, 
that  m  addition  to  bolting  the  machine  to  the  skid, 
it  IS  blocked  both  longitudinally  and  laterally  so  as.  to  re- 
lieve from  a  shearing  strain  the  bolts  holding  the  machine 
to  the  skid.  Similar  protection  is  notable  in  photograph 
^0.  8,  page  22,  in  which  attention  may  be  drawn  to 
the  faxjt  that  the  shaft  m  blooked  at  the  end,  the  bloidc 
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beinK  fastened  thioB^i  the  outside  of  the  box.  In  pho- 
toirraDh  No  18,  page  52,  attention  is  called  to  the  five 
X  of  braces  e^Sy  spaced  around  the  piece,  e,^ 
L  piece  at  the  center  where  it  is  «t«>»«^*-»J 
ing  to  each  side  of  the  case.  This  will  be  «^"ly 
toou^i  the  side  of  the  case  in  order  to  provide  a  support 
for  the  piece,  and  prevent  the  throwmg  of  severe  lever- 
aire  on  the  bolts  wMdi  fasten  the  load  to  the  skid,  in  tne 
«vent  that  the  case  happens  to  be  turned  on  its  side  during 
Ss  ortation    Photograph  No.  24,  page  93,  shows  an 

j^Sire  clamped  in  place  and  ^e^?^  »V**^^^^7  27 
valuable  hints  are  to  be  found  in  Photograph  No  27, 
naee  94.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  addition  to  the  cradle 
^ch  supports  the  body  of  the  field,  bearings  are  also 
provided  under  the  shaft  on  eacb  a^e jdose  to  the  neia 
Ld  a  further  bearing  is  provided  at  fj"'*^*^: 
tended  shaft,  which  is  simply  a  balancing 

.  Tho  Wnrkine  on  each  side  of  the  fleW, 

eames  no  weight,  ine  oiocKing  ou  ^ay,  an^ilnr 

providing  the  bearings,  is  held  in  position  ^7  ^^S^^J^ 
braces  on  the  outside  and,  being  wedged  on  the  inside 
between  «»e  field  body  and  this  blodang,  makes  the  entire 
container  and  its  contente  a  soUd  mass  and  VJ^y^^^y 
movement  of  the  field  in  the  container.   Attonbon  is 
eafled  to  the  character  of  these  angular  braces  on  the  out- 
side.  They  are  let  into  the  skid  at  the  toe      at  th« 
end  support  the  wall  of  the  cribbing  and  the  tim^Je;' 
viding  the  bearing  for  the  shaft,  with  crow  foot  construc- 
tion  These  are  securely  nailed  at  the  ends  but  since  ttus 
photograph  was  taken  the  «P«rienoe  of  fte  manuf^ 
tarer  has  shown  that  it  is  ^^^cessary  furtter  to  fiwten 
these  braees  and  this  has  been  accomphshed  by  scabbing 
the  toe  to  the  skid.  The  scab  consists  of  a  one  inch  or 
one  and  a  quarter  inch  board  nailed  over  the  joint  which 
eoiraees  the  brace  and  the  skid. 

ifoatinir  rragUe  MatwriaL— Dehoate  apparatus  can 
often  to  Xntege  be  packed  in  a  lightly  eo-^J"**^ 
and  this  ease  "floated"  m  excelsior  or  other  ^(*mg 
material  inmde  of  an  outer  case.   This  very  effective 
cushion  of  ewelmor  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  case 
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should  be  made  of  a  thickness  to  correspond  with  the 
nature  and  weight  of  the  contents. 

An  illustration  of  how  fragile  materials  may  be  care- 
fully packed  in  a  case  which  is  then  "floated"  inside  of 
an  outeide  container,  should  be  carefully  studied.  In 
photograph  No.  32,  page  105,  the  manner  in  which  the 
contents  of  the  inner  case  is  protected  from  shifting  has 
already  been  described  under  "partitions."  This  case 
is  enclosed  in  an  outer  case  as  shown  in  the  photograph 
with  a  cushion  of  excelsior  about  5  inches  thick  on  all 
sides,  ends,  top  and  bottom.  Other  ways  in  which  fragile 
goods  receive  adequate  paddng  are  illustrated  in  photo- 
graph No.  29,  page  100,  which  so  far  as  the  cotton  ticking 
ribbon  supports  are  concerned  has  been  already  described 
under  the  heading  of  "shock  absorbers."  It  is  further 
notable  (see  also  photograph  No.  30,  page  100),  that  the 
crate  is  of  very  light  construction  so  that  2B,T  im- 
parted by  handling  would  be  more  like  the  blow  of  a  tadc 
hammer  than  the  blow  of  a  sledge  hammer,  as  it  might 
be  in  case  the  crate  were  made  of  heavier  lumber  and  the 
weight  increased.  A  point  to  be  carefully  observed  in 
the  packing  of  apparatus  of  this  character  is  to  make  the 
case  as  light  as  possible  consistent  with  th^  safe  (sanying 
of  the  apparatus. 

Mo  Loose  SmaD  Sirts. — ^Wrendies,  accessories,  other 
tools  or  small  parts  are  often  enclosed  in  the  case  with  a 
machine.  These,  however,  should  always  be  securely  fas- 
tened, because  they  are  likely  to  do  severe  damage  due 
to  their  movement  inside  the  case  during  transportation 
and  handling. 

The  best  method  is  to  place  these  small  parts  in  a 
box  and  then  to  have  the  box,  not  only  nailed,  but  also 
fastened  by  band  iron  to  the  skid  or  the  inside  of  the 
box.  Heavy  boxes  should  be  both  spiked  and  strapped  to 
the  skid.  The  lighter  boxes  should  be  nailed  and  strapped 
to  the  sides,  end  or  top. 

Tbm  acwmpanying  photographs,  No.  34,  page  106, 
and  No.  36,  page  111,  illustrate  in  a  general  way  the 
fashion  in  which  parts  may  be  pa<*ed  in  cases  contain- 
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iag  the  main  apparatus.  This  shipment  consists  of  a 
36  inch  searchlight  mounted  on  a  Ford  chassis.  It  was 
necessary  to  forward  the  Qutfit  as  nearly  as  possiDie 
in  completely  assembled  condition,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  cost  of  space  on  cargo  ships  was  so  hi^  that 
it  was  very  important  to  minimize  the  cubical  dimensions 
of  the  shipment.  The  wheels  were  therefore  removed 
from  the  chassis  and  the  projector  was  mounted  on  a  skid. 
The  wheels  were  fastened  on  the  inside  of  the  case  as 
shown  and  the  accessories  were  packed  in  separate  boxes, 
etc  and  arranged  on  the  interior  of  the  general  packing 
oas^  in  the  fashion  iBustrated.  The  one  case  therefore 
contained  the  complete  outfit.  Attention  is  also  drawn 
to  photograph  No.  15,  page  42,  in  which  the  box  con- 
taining sundries  will  be  noticed  firmly  attached  inside  tte 
general  packing  case.  . 

Battens.— Battens  on  cases  are  highly  desixable,  par- 
ticularly if  the  case  contains  a  heavy  load.  No  «id  bat- 
tens should  be  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  and  two  inches  in  width.  For  heavy  loads  and 
where  ron^i  handling  is  to  be  expected,  it  has  been  tound 
well  to  provide  four  mitred  end  battens. 

Banding  Inm.— In  order  to  protect  the  nailing  of  the 
case,  no  case  should  ever  be  forwarded  for  export  unless 
it  is  provided  with  end  battens  and  banded  with  ros^ 
proof  band  iron.  The  hand  iron,  if  of  proper  quality  Mid 
properly  put  on,  will  arrest  many  shocks  which  otherwise 
would  be  imparted  to  the  nailing  of  the  box.  Theret  ore, 
the  band  iron  should  not  be  put  on  directly  over  the  nails 
if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained;  but  back  from  the 
nailing  in  the  direction  of  the  center  of  the  box,  up  to  a 
distance  of  six  inches  from  the  nailing  on  large  cases. 
The  exact  distance  should  be  determined  by  the  condi- 
tions that  will  admit  of  proper  naiUng  of  the  band  iron 
These  nails  should  be  from  four  to  six  inches  apart,  but 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  drive  the  nails  through  tne 
case  at  points  where  they  may  damage  the  contents.  AU 
of  our  banding  iron  is  enameled  so  as  to  make  it  proof 
against  rust,  and  we  make  it  a  practice  of  banding  all  of 
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iiig  the  main  apparatus.  This  shipment  consists  of  a 
36  inch  searchlight  mounted  on  a  Ford  chassis.  It  was 
necessary  to  forward  the  outfit  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  completely  assembled  condition,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  cost  of  space  on  cargo  ships  was  so  high  that 
it  was  very  important  to  minimize  the  cubical  dimensions 
of  the  shipment.  The  wheels  were  therefore  removed 
from  the  chassis  and  the  projector  was  mounted  on  a  skid. 
The  wheels  were  fastened  on  the  inside  of  the  case  as 
shown  and  the  accessories  were  packed  in  separate  boxes, 
etc.,  and  arranged  on  the  interior  of  the  general  packing 
case  in  the  fashion  illnstrated.  The  one  case  therefore 
contained  the  complete  outfit.  Attention  is  also  drawn 
to  photograph  No.  15,  page  42,  in  which  the  box  con- 
taining sundries  will  be  noticed  firmly  attached  inside  the 
general  packing  case. 

Battens. — ^Battens  on  cases  are  highly  desirable,  par- 
ticularly if  the  case  contains  a  heavy  load.  No  end  bat- 
tens should  be  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  and  two  inches  in  width.  For  heavy  loads  and 
where  rough  handling  is  to  be  expected,  it  has  been  found 
well  to  provide  four  mitred  end  battens. 

B&lldillf  .InilL: — ^In  order  to  protect  the  nailing  of  the 
case,  no  case  should  ever  be  forwarded  for  export  unless 
it  is  provided  with  end  battens  and  banded  with  rust- 
proof band  iron.  The  band  iron,  if  of  proper  quality  and 
properly  put  on,  will  arrest  many  shocks  which  otherwise 
would  be  imparted  to  the  nailing  of  the  box.  Therefore, 
the  band  iron  should  not  be  put  on  directly  over  the  nails 
if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained;  but  back  from  the 
nailing  in  the  direction  of  the  center  of  the  box,  up  to  a 
distance  of  six  inches  from  the  nailing  on  large  cases. 
The  exact  distance  should  be  determined  by  the  condi- 
tions that  will  admit  of  proper  nailing  of  the  band  iron. 
These  nails  should  be  from  four  to  six  inches  apart,  but 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  drive  the  nails  through  the 
case  at  points  where  they  may  damage  the  contents.  All 
of  our  banding  iron  IS  enameled  so  as  to  make  it  proof 
against  rust,  and  we  make  it  a  practice  of  banding  all  of 
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our  export  cases,  both  large  and  small,  heavy  md  light 
More  on  the  sobjeet  of  "Banding  Iron"  will  be  found 
under  the  heading  of  Skidding.''  What  is  true  of 
fairly  light  cases  is  also  true  of  skidded  cases — they  both 
need  band  iron.  These  bands  are  drawn  tightly — as 
tight  as  a  fiddle  string — and  they  are  well  nailed. 

But  to  improperly  band  a  ease  is  worse  than  not  band- 
ing it  at  all.  The  band  iron  soon  arranges  itself  in  fes- 
toons or  loops,  if  not  properly  tightened  and  fastened. 
These  loops  catch  on  and  damage  other  cases.  They  also 
make  a  convenient  loop  for  the  stevedores'  hooks  and 
hence  the  damage  is  cumulative.  In  many  other  ways, 
loose  band  iron  promotes  rough  usage  and  creates  addi- 
tional hazards. 

Unamnealed  band  iron  is  superior  to  the  annealed. 
The  former  can  be  easily  nailed  through,  it  is  much 
stronger  and  it  will  not  stretch  as  will  the  annealed.  The 
band  iron  on  a  case  performs  its  real  function  when  the 
case  is  subjected  to  a  severe  strain  by  shock  or  great 
pressure ;  so  it  will  be  seen  that  as  the  band  iron  stretches 
upon  those  occasions,  it  wiU  not  protect  the  nailing  of  the 
case  as  it  should. 

Abandoned  Wire  for  Cases. — ^In  past  years  we  used 
braided,  twisted,  single  and  double  strand  round  wire  for 
banding  large  cases.  However,  we  have  ceased  to  use  this 
method  as  it  was  found  to  fall  short  of  the  requirements 
for  strengthening  cases.  For  some  small  cases  contain- 
ing  Ught  loads  le  stffl  nse  some  "wire  bound"  boxes 
which  are  satisfactory  when  strengthened  by  additional 
nailing. 

Markings.— A  feature  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
marking  cases  is  the  quality  of  the  marking  fluid.  This 
fluid  .should  be  indelible  and  of  a  character  that  can  not 
be  easily  removed  or  blurred  by  rubbing.  The  containers 
must  often  stand  next  to  a  bale  of  cotton  cloth,  which 
due  to  vibration  may  erase  the  markings  in  transit. 

In  addition  to  being  indelible  and  difficult  to  remove, 
the  fluid  should  be  quick  drying  so  that  the  cases  or  bales 
can  be  handled  soon  after  without  risk  to  the  marking. 
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our  export  cases,  both  large  and  small,  heavy  and  light. 
More  on  the  subject  of  Banding  Iron'*  will  be  found 
under  the  heading  of  Skidding.''  What  is  true  of 
fairly  light  cases  is  also  true  of  skidded  cases — ^they  both 
need  band  iron.  These  bands  are  drawn  tightly — ^as 
tight  as  a  fiddle  string — and  they  are  well  nailed. 

But  to  improperly  band  a  case  is  worse  than  not  band- 
ing it  at  all.  The  band  iron  soon  arranges  itself  in  fes- 
toons or  loops,  if  not  properly  tightened  and  fastened. 
These  loops  catch  on  and  damage  other  cases.  They  also 
make  a  convenient  loop  for  the  stevedores'  hooks  and 
hence  the  damage  is  cumulative.  In  many  other  ways, 
loose  band  iron  promotes  rough  usage  and  creates  addi- 
tional hazards. 

Unannealed  band  iron  is  superior  to  the  annealed. 
The  former  can  be  easily  nailed  through,  it  is  much 
stronger  and  it  will  not  stretch  as  will  the  annealed.  The 
band  iron  on  a  case  performs  its  real  function  when  the 
case  is  subjected  to  a  severe  strain  by  shock  or  great 
pressure ;  so  it  will  be  seen  that  as  the  band  iron  stretches 
upon  those  occasions,  it  will  not  protect  the  nailing  of  the 
case  as  it  should. 

Abandoned  Wire  for  Cases.— In  past  years  we  used 
braided,  twisted,  single  and  double  strand  round  wire  for 
banding  large  cases.  However,  we  have  ceased  to  use  this 
method  as  it  was  found  to  fall  short  of  the  requirements 
for  strengthening  cases.  For  some  small  cases  contain- 
ing light  loads  we  still  use  some  **wire  bound"  boxes 
which  are  satisfactory  when  strengthened  by  additional 
nailing. 

Miurkings. — feature  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
marking  oases  is  the  quality  of  the  marking  fluid.  This 
fluid  should  be  indelible  and  of  a  character  that  can  not 
be  easily  removed  or  blurred  by  rubbing.  The  containers 
must  often  stand  next  to  a  bale  of  cotton  cloth,  which 
due  to  vibration  may  erase  the  markings  in  transit 

In  addition  to  being  indelible  and  difficult  to  remove, 
the  fluid  should  be  quick  drying  so  that  the  cases  or  bales 
can  be  handled  soon  after  without  risk  to  the  marking. 
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All  shipments  should  be  marked  with  stemoil,  the  siie 
of  letters  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  container. 
Where  possible  the  container  should  be  marked  with  a 
ease  number  and  the  shipping  address  on  two  sides.  On 
the  sides  of  the  case  bearing  the  address,  there  should  be 
no  other  maridngs  except  the  number  of  the  case.  How- 
ever, in  very  large  casee  which  must  be  handled  with  lif  t^ 
ing  devices,  it  is  permissible  to  show  sHnging  positions 
and  the  center  of  gravity  by  center  lines.  Elsewhere  on 
the  case— preferably  on  the  ends— may  be  shown  the 
gross  weight,  the  net  weight,  the  measurements  of  the 
case,  and  other  marks  such  as  may  be  rif  uired.  The  case 
number  should  always  be  preceded  by  the  words  "Case 
number.*'  The  case  number  and  the  port  marking  should 
always  be  made  to  stand  out  boldly  in  larger  figures  and 
letters. 

Numerous  photographs  are  reproduced  in  connection 
with  this  chapter,  showing  desirable  ways  of  marking 
cases.  Photograph  No.  19,  page  87,  illustrates  markmg 
on  cases  to  call  attention  to  the  points  where  the  sling 
cables  should  be  applied.  The  shipping  marks  on  tiiis 
case  appear  on  two  sides  and  no  other  marks  excepting 
the  case  number  and  the  handling  marks  appear  on  the 
sides.  Marking  on  the  case  shown  in  photograph  No.  38, 
page  111,  also  indicates  points  where  the  slings  are  to  be 
placed.  Also  note  marking  at  top  of  case  in  French, 
English  and  Spanish  with  arrow  indicating  the  top.  It 
will  be  noted  in  photoo:raph  No.  33,  page  105,  that  this 
case  has  been  marked  in  several  places  porcelain*'  and 
^'fragile."  This  evidently  was  done  by  the  packing  men 
from  force  of  habit  in  marking  domestic  shipments.  For 
export  such  markings  as  "porcelain,"  "fragile,'* 
"handle  with  care"  are  practically  of  no  use  in  providing 
any  help  in  the  way  of  notice  to  stevedores  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  contents.  In  loading  and  discharging  ships  no 
time  is  taken  to  read  such  notices  and  at  many  ports  to 
wMdi  shipments  are  forwarded  such  marking  would  not 
be  understood. 

Snadinf.— With  a  real  indelble  iuid  it  is  mmeces* 
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sary  to  brand  the  cases  with  a  branding  iron «  however, 
metal  dies  are  used  to  accomplish  practically  the  same 
result  as  branding  and  at  the  same  time  eliminate  the  fire 
risk.  These  dies  may  be  procured  in  different  sizes  to 
correspond  with  the  sizes  of  the  cases  to  be  marked.  They 
have  a  sharp  edge  which  is  coated  with  marking  ink  by 
saturating  a  piece  of  felt  with  the  ink  and  working  the 
die  into  it  by  hand.  After  being  coated  with  ink  the  die 
is  driven  into  the  wood  of  the  box  by  a  hammer.  This 
has  been  found  equal  to  branding,  and  quicker,  cheaper 
and  safer. 

Marks  on  the  cases  such  as  "Fragile,"  "Glass," 
"Handle  with  care,"  "This  side  up,"  etc,  etc.,  are  of 
practicjally  no  avail  in  procuring  special  service  or  special 
care  in  handling  the  material  The  materials  must  be  so 
packed  that  the  c<iiliiner  riding  in  any  position  will  with- 
stand the  maximum  hazards  of  export  transportation. 

Skidding. — The  strength  of  the  skid  lies  entirely  with- 
in the  skid  itself  and  receives  very  little  additional 
strength  from  the  container.  In  figuring  the  strength  of 
the  skid  the  packer  should  entirely  ignore  the  container. 
A  container  built  up  on  a  weak  skid  is  like  a  building  on 
a  faulty  foundation.  A  chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its 
weakest  link  and  a  container  is  only  as  strong  as  the  skids 
which  form  its  backbone.  While  the  container  adds  prac- 
tically no  strength  to  the  skids,  yet  if  the  skids  are  broken 
it  racks  and  wrecks  the  entire  container  as  well  as  the 
apparatus  being  shipped.  Or  if  the  sMds  should  spring 
or  bend,  the  entire  case  will  probably  be  destroyed.  The 
skid  is  the  strategic  point  of  the  container.  It  is  a  curious 
thing  how  the  same  human  being  who  hesitates  to  put  a 
few  more  inches  of  lumber  in  the  skids  where  it  is  abso- 
lutely ^sential,  is  likely  to  lavish  lumber  on  41ie  balance 
of  the  container.  Lumber  put  in  the  sMds  is  a  factor  of 
safety— it  is  container  insurance. 

How  Skids  illik.^-^enever  a  container  is  lifted 
from  one  end  or  from  one  corner,  the  skid  is  likely  to 
break  or  spring  and  ruin  the  container.  Whenever  the 
container  is  rested  on  one  roUer,  in  the  middle  or  om  two 
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roUerB,  one  at  either  end,  the  skid  ^^^^ 
mring    Instances  have  even  been  known  where  rinds 
Eve  broken  or  sprung  because  the  container  was  merely 
laid  down  upon  an  uneven  surface.  H«mfl«red 

Containers  are  frequently  broken,  due  to  aamagea 
Hkids  resuKiBjr  from  the  apparatus  bemg  unproperiy 
bolted  to  the  skid.  We  make  it  a  rule  to  have  no  s^re 
bolt  heads  projecting  beyond  the  lower  «f  ^« 

skids.  The  bolt  holes  should  be  countersunk  and  fte  b^t 
pat  in  from  the  bottom  so  that  the  square  he^d  will  not 
project  and  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  skid  over 
the  rollers.  Bound  headed  bolts  we  also  desirable  tor 
this  reason.  In  either  case  the  bolt  should  Proj^ttoough 
the  apparatus  and  have  the  nut  at  the  top.  Som«^es 
w«)d  clamps  are  used  for  fastening  containers  to  sbds, 
but  they  should  be  of  hard  wood  and  strong. 

Containers  should  be  so  bmlt  that  they  will  not  be 
raAed  if  the  stevedores  miJce  ^eir  f^'^fy  f 
at  a  point  above  the  skids   ^r^r^^^rSnf^  Sy 
top  should  be  strong,  and  unless  ^^^fT^^^l 
oSibing  or  bracing  of  contents,  the  high  hitching  will 

Hkely  damage  them. 

But  the  skidding  is  miportant  for  still  other  reasons. 
Not  only  must  the  entire  contamer  be  of  sutticient 
Btrength  to  withstand  the  various  shocks  of  transporta- 
tion, but  it  must  be  able  to  stand  up  under  the  strain  ot 
cargo  storage  while  in  the  hold  of  ship.  „ 
In  the  accompanying  photograph  No.  17,  pa«e^. 
it  willj»e  noted  that  there  are  three  bearings  for  the  piece, 
one  at  each  end  and  one  in  the  center,  this  center  bearing 
also  preventing  the  bending  or  breakmg  of  the  skids  m 
the  event  of  its  being  moved  by  rollers  or  resting  on  an 

uneven  surface.  ^     ^    ^  im.^— .  onn 

Rue  Points  in  Case  Construction.— Where  tte  con- 
tents of  a  skidded  container  is  of  such  a  eharacter  teat 
it  may  be  injured  by  racking  due  to  pressure  at  the  top, 
there  should  be  provided  supporting  posts  from  skid  to 
underside  of  cover,  securely  nailed  through  casing.  • 
The  ends  of  the  case  should  rest  on  the  skids  aoa  9» 
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nailed  to  the  binder  or  cross  tie.  The  sides  of  the  case, 
however,  require  different  treatment  for  the  best  results. 
Although  the  inside  or  horizontal  course  should  rest  on 
the  skid,  the  outer  or  vertical  course  should  be  longer, 
thus  it  can  be  made  to  overlap  the  skid  and  extend  down 
almost  but  not  quite,  to  the  bottom  of  the  skid.  But 
there  is  another  reason  which  is  not  so  apparent,  and 
that  is  it  enables  the  container  better  to  resist  compres- 
sion of  a  heavy  cargo  placed  on  top.  These  side  boards 
are  brought  down  within  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the 
bottom  of  the  skid  so  that  when  the  strain  of  the  weight 
of  storage  is  imposed,  the  strengtli  of  the  box  need  not 
depend  entirely  on  the  strength  of  the  holding  power  of 
the  nails ;  for,  as  the  nails  give  or  bend  a  little,  this  form 
of  construction  allows  these  vertical  side  boards  to  take 
up  the  load.  The  heavy  weight  on  top  of  the  case  and 
the  resulting  slight  giving  of  the  nails  permit  the  sides 
of  the  case  to  come  to  rest  on  practically  the  same  level 
as  the^  bottom  of  the  skid ;  thus  the  container  is  saved 
from  collapse.  A  distance  of  one  quarter  to  three 
eighths  of  an  inch  has  been  found  sufficient  as  a  clear- 
ance between  the  bottom  of  the  skid  and  the  bottom  of 
the  vertical  boards,  which  compose  the  outer  course  of 
the  gides  of  the  case.  But  these  side  boards  should  not 
be  so  long  as  to  interfere  with  rollers,  and  should  be  kept 
above  the  bottom  of  the  skid  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
square  heads  of  the  bolts  are  not  allowed  to  project 
downward. 

Don't  Use  Lag  Screws.— In  the  construction  of  skids, 
40  not  use  lag  screws  and  in  fastening  apparatus  or  other 
articles  to  skids,  do  not  use  lag  screws.  Also  in  fastening 
the  bracings  in  all  shipping  and  packing  work,  do  not 
use  lag  screws  but  use  bolts.  Even  nailing  is  preferable 
to  lag  screws,  as  it  is  most  difficult  to  draw  a  lag  screw 
"home''  without  overdoing  it.  A  single  turn  or  even  a 
part  of  a  turn  on  a  lag  screw  after  being  properly  set, 
practically  destroys  its  holding  power. 

Slinging.— Wherever  possible,  large  cases  or  pieces 
which  must  be  handled  with  lifting  devices,  should  have 
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nailed  to  the  binder  or  cross  tie.  The  sides  of  the  case, 
however,  require  different  treatment  for  the  best  results. 
Although  the  inside  or  horizontal  course  should  rest  on 
the  skid,  the  outer  or  vertical  course  should  be  lon^j^er, 
thus  it  can  be  made  to  overhip  the  skid  and  extend  down 
almost  but  not  quite,  to  the  bottom  of  the  skid.  But 
there  is  another  reason  which  is  not  so  apparent,  and 
that  is  it  enables  the  container  better  to  resist  compres- 
sion of  a  heavy  cargo  placed  on  top.  These  side  boards 
are  brought  down  within  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the 
bottom  of  the  skid  so  that  when  the  strain  of  the  weight 
of  storaire  is  imposed,  the  strength  of  the  box  need  not 
depend  entirely  on  the  strength  of  the  holding  power  of 
the  nails ;  for,  as  the  nails  give  or  bend  a  little,  this  form 
of  construction  allows  these  vertical  side  boards  to  take 
up  the  load.   The  heavy  weight  on  top  of  the  case  and 
the  resulting  slight  giving  of  the  nails  pennit  the  sides 
of  the  case  to  come  to  rest  on  practically  the  same  level 
as  the  bottom  of  the  skid;  thus  the  container  is  saved 
from  collapse.    A  distance  of  one  quarter  to  three 
eighths  of  an  inch  has  been  found  sufficient  as  a  clear- 
ance between  the  bottom  of  the  skid  and  the  bottom  of 
the  vertical  boards,  which  compose  the  outer  course  of 
the  sides  of  the  case.    But  these  side  boards  should  not 
be  so  long  as  to  interfere  with  rollers,  and  should  be  kept 
above  the  bottom  of  the  skid  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
square  heads  of  the  bolts  are  not  allowed  to  project 
downward. 

Don't  Use  Lag  Screws.— In  the  construction  of  skids, 
do  not  use  lag  screws  and  in  fastening  apparatus  or  other 
articles  to  skids,  do  not  use  lag  screws.  Also  in  fastening 
the  bracings  in  all  shipping  and  packing  work,  do  not 
use  lag  screws  but  use  bolts.  Even  nailing  is  preferable 
to  lag  screws,  as  it  is  most  difficult  to  draw  a  lag  screw 
**home"  without  overdoing  it.  A  single  turn  or  even  a 
part  of  a  turn  on  a  lag  screw  after  being  properly  set, 
practically  destroys  its  holding  power. 

Slinging.— Wherever  possible,  large  cases  or  pieces 
which  must  be  handled  with  lifting  devices,  should  have 
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provision  made  for  dingiiig.  Whwi  the  horizontal 
center  of  gravity  of  container  is  off  the  center  of  meas- 
urements we  provide  slots  in  the  skids  and  mark  the 
cases  at  tiiose  points  "Sling  here."  In  addition  we  pro- 
vide a  eenter  line  on  each  side  of  the  case  mdicatm^  the 
center  of  gravity  and  so  atendl  it  on  the  case. 

In  photograph  No.  1,  page  11,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  skids  are  slotted  at  eadi  end.  This  is  for  the  slmwng^  , 
The  same  feature  will  be  observed  in  nrntieions  others 
of  the  accompanying  illustrations.  Another  way  of  pr*- 
viding  for  the  use  of  slings  is  illustrated  m  photograph 
No.  25,  page  93.   However,  since  this  photograph  was 
taken  an  improvement  has  been  made  over  this  method. 
The  horns  or  extensionB  which  are  shown  m  the  photo- 
graph ^s  engaging  the  slings  are  cat  off  and  the  raider- 
side  of  the  skid  is  slotted  for  slinging.  This  redaoes  fte 
cost  of  shipping  to  the  extent  of  the  measurement  of  the 
horns  previously  used  since,  of  course,  steamship  com- 
panies figore  cubic  measurements  over  all  extreme  dimen- 
sions. In  photograph  No.  27,  page  94,  especially  care- 
ful attention  should  be  directed  to  the  location  ot  the  slots 
in  the  skids  which  are  cnt  out  for  slinging  the  apparatus, 
the  center  of  gravity  being  midway  between  the  two  dots. 

The  strings  which  are  shown  in  one  of  the  photo- 
graphs, No.  23,  page  88,  are  placed  under  the  bearings  in 
the  process  of  paddng  rotating  elements  for  electrical 
apparatus  and  are  for  testing  appUcation  of  weight 
applied  to  the  several  bearings  in  order  that  we  may 
determine  whether  the  strain  as  imparted  by  the  Iwd 
going  into  the  container  is  being  equally  distnbated  to  the 

three  bearing  points.  .      u       „»  o 

The  cribbing  made  to  take  the  shaft  bearings  is  a 
solid  wood  mass  bnilt  so  as  to  engage  this  shaft.  Now 
before  placing  the  load  into  the  ciurner  or  oontainer, 
these  strings  are  placed  under  eadi  of  the  three  bean^ 
and  as  the  load  is  lowered  into  ^^^S).* '^^e^ 
tension  appUed  to  these  strings  we  able  to  detej 
the  eqnaliaation  of  pressure  between  the  three  points 
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OFFICIAL  SPECIFICATIONftiblZPIBT 

INSTRUCTIONS 

TEEMENDOUS  progress  in  the  science  of  export 
packing  was  made  during  the  course  of  the  World 
War,  and  the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  the  exaist 
and  specific  instructions  issued  by  the  War  Department 
of  the  United  States  Government  are  certain  to  ensure 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  packing  practices  of  man- 
ufacturers and  shippers  in  general  Probably  in  no  other 
country  has  the  export  packing  problem  been  attacked  so 
scientifically  and  in  so  thoroughgoing  a  fad^on  as  in 
the  United  States,  where  national  needs  from  the  outset 
of  the  war  brought  officials  face  to  face  with  problems  of 
overseas  shipping  which  were  not  encountered  by  other 
nations.  The  results  of  official  study,  painstaking  inves- 
tigations and  comparison,  the  researches  of  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratorji  plus  the  ingenious  inventions  of 
men  caUed  into  the  service  of  the  army  in  devising  the 
best  possible  packing  methods — ^these  all  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  official  specifications  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  in  a  great  deal  of  consequent  and  subsequent 
literature,  based  on  these  experiences  and -researches, 
which  it  is  believed  ought  to  be  preserved  in  permanent 
fasMon.  Important  excerpts  are  here  included,  with  the 
conviction  that  the  matter  reprinted  in  this  chapter  will 
be  found  vital  by  every  manufacturer  or  shipper  dis- 
posed to  give  serious  attention  to  this  most  important 
problem. 

Certain  duplications  have  been  omitted  from  the  of- 
fidal  specifications  reprinted  in  this  chapter  because  iden- 

tical  advices  or  instructions  appear  in  other  chapters.  It 
is  nonc!  the  less  quite  natural  that  there  should  be  some 
repetitions  of  observations  and  instructions  both  among 
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the  doeimeiits  themselves,  which  are  now  reprinted,  and 
in  the  several  other  dhapters  of  this  book.  It  has  been 
thought  desirable  to  inolnde  many  such  repetitions,  not 
only  becanse  sometimes  involving  slight  variations  m 
phraseology,  but  also  becanse  many  of  the  problems  dealt 
with  merit  repeated  emphasis.  ,     ^  «  .i. 

The  docnments  which  follow  include  extracts  trom  tne 
War  Bepartment  speciications  on  making  boxes  and 
padring  in  boxes;  a  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject  by 
Capt.  Knowlton,  issued  by  the  Safepaek  Mills;  the  War 
Department  specifications  on  the  making  of  orates,  on 
baling  and  on  marking;  an  article  from  "The  Barrel  and 
Box"  on  the  nailing  of  boxes;  technical  notes  from  the 
FowBt  Prodneto  Laboratory,  etc 

Standabd  Boxing  SpEciFiOATioirs  m  tbm 
Wab  Depabtmint 

Nailed  and  locked  corner  boxes  must  be  well  manu- 
fiwtired  from  lumber  which  is  sound  (free  from  decay 
and  dote)  and  weE  seasoned.  Lumber  must  be  free  from 
knot  holes  and  from  loose  or  rotteii  knots  greater  than 
one  inch  in  diameter.  Knots  whose  diameter  exceed  one- 
third  the  width  of  the  board  will  not  be  permitted,  and  mo 
knots  will  be  permitted  which  interfere  with  iiie  proper 

nailing  of  the  box. 

For  these  speciieations,  well-seasoned  lumber  has  an 
average  moistnre  content  of  12  to  18  per  cent  based  on 
the  weight  of  the  wood  after  oven  drying.  To  detenmne 
this  moisture  content  weigh  a  piece  of  material  before 
and  after  oven  drying  to  a  constant  weight,  dry  at  lOO*' 
C.  (212°  F.),  and  divide  the  difference  in  weights  by  the 
lesser  X  100. 

Width  of  timlitr.— (a)  Any  end,  side,  top,  or  bottom 
6  inches  or  less  in  width  should  be  one-piece  stock. 

(b)  No  piece  less  than  2%  inches  face  width  sial  be 
msed  in  any  part,  except  for  cleats. 

(o)  The  maximum  number  of  pieces  allowed  in  any 
end,  side,  top,  or  bottom  more  than  6  incjhes  wide  should 
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be  as  foHows  (narrow  pieces  shonld  always  be  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  ends,  sides,  top,  or  bottom) : 

Maximum  nimlMi: 


Width  of  faee  of  piecei'""  '  '" 

Six  inches  and  under     1 

Over  6-10  inches,  inclusive   2 

Over  10-15  inches,  inclusive   3 

Over  15-20  inches,  inclusive.   4 

Over  20-25  inches,  inclusive   5 

Over  25  inches   6 


Surfacing*— All  material  must  be  surfaced  one  or  two 
sides.  When  surfaced  one  side  flie  surfaced  side  shall 
be  the  outside. 

Joining. — ^Ends  1  inch  or  less  in  thickness  should  be 
either  cleated  or  butt  joined  and  fastened  with  not  less 
than  three  corrugated  fasteners,  two  driven  from  one  side 
and  one  from  the  opposite  side.  Cleats  should  be  not 
less  than  2  inches  wide  and  should  have  a  minimum  thick- 
ness of  five-eighths  metu  JRrlangnlar  cleats  of  not  less 
than  three-fourths  inch  fam  measurement  are  permitted. 

Nails. — ^All  nails  should  be  standard  cement  coated 
box  nails.  Plain  nails  driven  through  and  clinched  may 
be  used  for  cleating. 

The  size  of  the  nail  shall  depend  upon  the  species  and 
the  thickness  of  the  lumber  in  which  the  points  of  the 
nails  are  held. 

When  the  nail  specified  for  use  under  these  specifica- 
tions  is  not  obtainable,  use  the  next  penny  lower,  and 
increase  the  number  of  nails  in  each  nailing  edge  by  one. 

^  Metal  Bindings.— All  packing  boxes  for  over-seas 
service  must  be  strap  ironed.  Strapping  shall  be  cold 
rolled  unannealed  steel  not  less  than  five-eighths  inch 
wide  by  0.015  thick,  treated  to  prevent  rust,  and  shall 
have  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than  850  pounds.  The 
treatment  must  be  of  a  character  to  prevent  injury  to 
strapping  when  bent  or  nailed. 

Strapping  placed  at  least  1  inch  from  each  end  is 
preferred,  with  double  cO'mer  naiis  and  such  additional 
nailB  or  staples  holding  straps  to  sides,  top,  and  bottom 

.  *S«e  Capt.  Knowlton observation  and  recommendations  under  tins 
^•td,  Chapter  HI. 
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as  well  miniimiyiiiig'  festooning  nails  or  staples  spaced 
about  6  inches  apart. 

Strapping  must  be  drawn  tight  by  meohanioal  means 
in  order  to  have  the  maximum  of  tension. 

StAW DAID  SPlCIFIOATIOlfS  FOB  WmI-BOUWD  BOXIS. 

Boxes  must  be  well  mannf aistnred  from  lumber  which 
is  sound  (free  from  decay  and  dote)  and  well  seasoned. 
Lumber  kiln  dried  at  excessively  high  temperature  or 
low  humidities  or  below  6  per  cent  D|g|pture,  must  be 
avoided.  Material  must  be  free  from  Inot  holes  and 
from  loose  or  rotten  knots  greater  than  1  inch  in  diame- 
ter. No  knots  wil  be  permitted  which  interfere  with  the 
proper  nailing  or  stapling. 

Oleats.— Cleat  material  must  be  free  from  knots  and 
cross  grain.  Cleats  must  not  be  less  than  three-fourths 
iadi  wide,  seven-eighths  inch  thick. 

Wlres.~Wires  shall  not  be  lasis  than  No.  14  gauge  nor 
spaced  more  than  6  inches  apart 

Steplit.— Staples  shall  be  spaced  not  more  than  2 
inches  apart  over  iHil  wire.  Staples  which  are  not 
driven  into  cleats  must  be  clinched. 

Snilg. —  On  boxes  not  to  exceed  20  x  15  x  10  inches  in- 
side measurement  and  carrying  not  to  exceed  90  pounds 
the  ends  may  be  the  same  thickness  as  the  sheet  material, 
and  should  be  nailed  or  stapled  onihe  inside  of  the  cleats. 
Nails  and  staples  shall  be  spaced  approximately  2  indies 
apart.  On  larger  boxes  of  heavier  weights  the  eilii  shall 
be  nailed  to  battens  or  to  solid  ends  set  between  the 
deats.  A  seven-penny  nail  must  be  driven  through  deat 
into  each  end  of  each  batten. 

Mmilier  rf  Keow.— Sides  and  tops  shall  be  one-piece 
stock,  and  bottom  one,  or  two-piece  stock  if  made  of 
rotary-cut  lumber  not  less  than  one-fonrth  inch  thick.  If 
two-piece  sides^  and  tops  and  three-piece  bottoms  are 
used,  material  must  be  at  least  one  thirty-second  inch 
heavier  than  one-piece  stodc,  or  wires  spaced  not  more 
than  5  inches  apart. 
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When  resawed  material  is  used  in  sides,  tops,  and 
bottoms  it  shall  be  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thicker  than 
the  rotary-cut  lumber  specified  for  one-piece  stock. 

Limitations. — There  are  limitations  as  to  sizes, 
weights,  and  commodities  that  can  be  packed  in  wire- 
bound  boxes.  These  limitations,  however,  can  not  be 
definitely  fixed  in  any  general  spedfications. 

Standakd  Specification  of  the  Wak  Depabtmbnt 
FOB  ExpoBT  Packing  m  Boxes 

Paper  Lming. — ^Boxes  shall  be  lined  with  waterproof 
case  lining  paper,  over  which  shall  be  placed  a  lining  of 
bogus  or  gray  rag  paper. 

{a)  Specifications  for  Waterproof  Case-Lining  Paper. 
— The  specifications  for  waterproof  case-lining  paper  are 
as  follows :  This  waterproof  case-lining  paper  shall  be 
made  of  two  layers  or  sheets  of  100  per  cent  sulphate 
kraf t  paper,  each  layer  weighing  30  pounds  to  the  ream 
of  480  sheets,  basis  24  by  36  inches,  cemented  together 
with  not  more  than  30  pounds  average  weight  of  asphal- 
tum  to  the  ream.  The  basis  of  weight  for  the  finished 
paper  shall  be  90  pounds  to  the  ream  of  480  sheets,  basis 
24  by  36  inches,  with  an  allowable  variation  of  5  per  cent 
above  or  below  on  the  above  basis,  such  variation,  if  any, 
to  apply  either  to  the  paper  or  the  asphaltnm.  The  paper 
must  be  thoroughly  waterproof,  so  that  a  receptacle  made 
of  a  single  piece  shall  hold  water  for  24  hours  without 
wetting  through.  The  strength  shall  be  not  less  than  60 
points  on  the  Mullen  tester. 

(h) Specifications  for  Bogus  or  Graff  Rmg  Paper. — 
The  speciications  for  the  bogus  or  gray  rag  paper  are  as 
follows:  This  bogus  or  gray  rag  paper  shall  weigh 
90  pounds  to  the  ream  of  480  sheets,  basis  24  by  36  inches, 
and  the  strength  shall  be  not  less  than  15  points  on  the 
Mullen  tester. 

{c)  Method  of  Lmmg  Box  with  Waterproof  Case- 
Lining  Paper.— Boxes  shall  be  lined  with  waterproof 
case-lining  iMiper,  either  with  sheets  cut  to  the  size  re- 
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quired  or  with  made-np  eontainers  or  case  liners  of  the 
size.  If  sheets  cut  to  size  are  used,  boxes  shall  be 
lined  as  follows :  Th#  bottom,  sides,  and  top  of  the  box 
shall  be  lined  with  a  sheet  of  width  not  less  than  the  in- 
terior length  of  the  box,  pins  mt  less  than  6  inches  far 
lapping  3  inches  aninnd  corners  at  each  end  of  box,  and 
of  length  sufficient  to  cover  the  bottom,  sides,  and  top  of 
box,  and  lap  at  least  6  inches  on  the  top.  Each  end  of 
box  shall  be  lined  with  a  sheet  of  width  not  less  than  the 
interior  width  of  the  box,  plus  not  less  than  6  inches  for 
lapping  around  the  comers  3  inches  on  each  side,  and  of 
length  not  less  than  the  interior  depth  of  the  box  pks 
not  less  than  12  inches  for  lapping  6  inches  on  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  box.  Thns,  a  box  of  interior  dimen- 
sions, length  36  inches,  width  171/2  inches,  depth  13 
inches,  shall  be  lined  as  follows :  Bottom,  sides,  and  top 
with  a  sheet  42  by  67  inches,  and  each  end  with  m  sheet 
23%  by  25  inches. 

(  J)  Method  of  Lmm§  Bm  with  Bogm  or  fl^of  Rmg 
Pt^r.— The  bogns  or  grmy  rag  paper  shall  be  so  placed 
in  the  box  that  the  waterproof  papll!^^  is  completely 
:eovered. 

Box  Strapping.— Boxes  shall  be  strapped  with  cold- 
rolled  unannealed  steel  band  treated  to  prevent  rust. 

(#)  Width  md  Gauge  of  Strapping. — ^The  width  and 
gauge  of  strapping  to  be  nsed  shaU  depend  upon  the 
gross  wei|^t  of  the  box.  On  boxes  np  to  250  pounds  gross 
weigit  the  size  of  the  strapping  used  shall  be  either  % 
inch  wide  by  0.020  inch  thick,  or  %  inch  wide  by  0.015 
inch  thick,  ultimate  tensile  strength  not  less  than  1,000 
pounds.  On  boxes  over  2S0  pounds  gross  weight  to  and 
including  HM)  pounds  gross  weight,  the  size  of  strapping 
used  thiill  be  either  %  indi  wide  by  0.020  inch  thick,  or 
1  inch  wide  by  0.015  inch  thick,  ultimate  tensile  strength 
not  less  than  1,200  pounds. 

(b)  Point  of  Application  of  Strapping. — All  boxes 
shall  be  strapped  on  each  end,  strapping  to  be  placed  not 
less  than  1  inch  nor  more  than  3  inches  from  inside  of 
ends  of  box.  Boxes  the  length  of  which  is  greatly  in 
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excess  of  the  width  or  depth  shall  have  one  or  more  addi- 
tional straps  spaced  equidistant  between  the  end  straps. 
When  these  are  considered  necessary  they  will  be 
specified. 

(c)  Stretchvnrg  of  Strapping.— Strsiii^^mg  must  be 
applied  with  some  kind  of  stretching  tool  before  nailing, 
so  that  it  will  be  tight  between'  nails  ani  will  not  bulge 
over  comers. 

(d)  NaUmg  of  Strapping. ^imw^^E  shall  be  nailed 
on  as  follows :  Where  it  passes  over  the  comers  of  the 
box  it  shall  be  secured  by  two  four-penny  cement-coated 
nails— one  driven  through  the  strap  and  through  the  top 
or  bottom  boards  into  the  side  boards,  and  one  nail  driven 
through  the  strap  into  the  top  or  bottom  boards.  Between 
the  corners  of  the  box,  strapping  shall  be  secured  with 
nails  spaced  approximately  2^  inches  apart,  and  at  least 
one  nail  shall  be  driven  through  the  strap  into  each  sep- 
arate board  of  side,  top  and  bottom.  When  the  thickness 
of  side,  top  and  bottom  is  %  inch,  use  i/o-inch  flathead 
nails;  when  the  thickness  of  side,  top  and  bottom  is  % 
inch,  use  %-inch  flathead  nails.  When  strapping  1  inch 
wide  is  used,  the  nails  shall  be  staggered. 

(e)  Jomtg  of  Strappmg.—3Qmt&  of  strap  shall  lap 
at  least  5  inches,  and  shall  be  so  placed  that  the  end  of 
one  overlapping  piece  shall  be  on  the  top  of  the  box, 
approximately  21/2  inches  from  corner,  and  the  end  of  the 
other  overlapping  piece  on  the  side  of  the  box  approxi- 
mately 2^2  inches  from  same  corner.  Each  end  of  strap 
shall  be  secured  by  nail  driven  %  inch  from  end.  The 
correct  method  of  applying  strapping  is  shown  on  draw- 
ing  76-11-9,  with  latest  revisions,  furnished  upon  request 

Style  of  Box.— Two  styles  of  boxes  shall  be  used : 

Style  A.— Having  two  cleats  on  each  end,  these  cleats 
being  vertical— i.  e.,  at  right  angles  to  grain  of  ends. 

btyle  B.— Having  four  cleats  on  each  end. 

Style  A  shall  be  nsed  when  the  weight  of  contents-  is 
100  pounds  or  less,  or  whenever  the  depth  of  the  box  is 
less  than  12  inches. 

Style  B  shall  be  used  when  the  weight  jof  contents 
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exceeds  100  pounds  and  tbe  depth  of  liox  is  12  indiefl 
or  more. 

Smficiiif  . — ^It  will  be  speoiied  in  eadi  oa^se  whether 
box  bofurds  shall  be  SIS  or  S2S.^  When  SIS^  the  snr- 
'hmi  side  shall  be  ontiide.  Surfacing  shall  be  well  done, 
snd  no  injurious  sharp  splinters  or  rough  spots  shall 
appear  on  surf aced  bfiiirds. 

Considerable  economy  will  result  from  allowing 
%-iiich  material  to  be  SIS,  since  two  thicknesses  can  be 
cut  from  nominal  iy24nch  lumber,  while  %-inch  S2S 
sometimes  requires  1-inch  lumber  for  one  thickness. 

Joining. — All  joints  between  boards  shall  be  tongued 
and  grooved  or  Linderman  jointed.  When  tongued  and 
grooved,  boards  must  be  tight  matched.  When  Linder- 
man jointed,  the  dovetail  (or  dovetails  where  double 
Linderman  joint  is  used)  shal  be  situated  equidistant 
from  opposite  edges  of  the  board. 

Cleats. — Bmm  having  sides,  top,  bottom,  and  ends  of 
group  1  woods  may  have  cleats  of  any  of  the  species 
listed.   Group  2  woods  are  recommended  for  cleats. 

Boxes  having  sides,  top,  bottom  and  ends  of  group  2 
woods  snail  Have  eieats  of  woods  of  same  group. 

Oeats  shall  be  2  inches  wide  and  of  the  same  thickness 
as  sides,  tops  and  bottoms. 

Hailing.— J — Cleats  to  Ends, — Cleats  shall  be  se- 
curely nailed  to  ends  with  nails  suflSciently  long  to  pass 
throoii^  both  thicknesses  of  lumber  and  elinch.  At  least 
two  nails  shall  connect  each  piece  of  end  tO'  each  deat. 
Mails  shall  be  placed  as  near  the  ends  of  cleats  as  pos- 
sible, without  splitting  cleats.  Intermediate  nails  shall 
be  spaced  approximately  2  inches  along  the  length  of  the 
cleat.  These  nails  shall  be  staggered. 

B — Sides,  top  omd  bottom  to  ends. — ^Nails  used  shall 
be  standard  cement-coated  box  nails. 

Proper  ske  of  nails  depends  on  species  and  thickness 
of  lumber  holding  points  of  nails  after  driving. 

The  f oUowing  schedule  shall  apply : 

'  828  .ilioiili  1m  qieciied  wben  cooteiits  Am  meh  m  to  danifed  by 
^•ibiMiiiii  m  .HMgli  'iMMrii.. 
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OAMifetttMn 
of 
woods 

Thickness  of 
pieces  holding 
pointeof 
nails  after 
driving 

Peony 
designation 

Length  of 
niuls  to  be 
not  less 

^ifmn  — 

Average 
diameter  of 
head  to  be 

not  less 
t^ian  — 

li. 

Inches 

Inch 

s 

i 

6 

m 

1 

6 

Nails  may  be  as  slender  as  can  be  driven  without 
bending  or  breaking,  but  must  conform  to  the  above 
schedule  as  to  length.  The  head  of  the  nail  must  be 
heavy  enough  not  to  be  readily  broken. 

SMimur.— Nails  connecting  sides,  top,  and  bottoms  to 
ends  shall  be  spaced  as  uniformly  as  possible.  Spaces 
shall  average  not  to  exceed  2  inches.  On  edges  where 
cleats  are  used  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  nails 
shall  be  driven  into  cleats.  Top  and  bottom  nails  of  sides 
shall  be  driven  into  cleats.  Each  piece  of  sides,  top  and 
bottom  shall  have  not  less  than  two  nails  at  each  end. 

EC — Top  mtd  bottom  to  sides. — Sizes  of  nails  shall  be 
accordance  with  above  schedule.  Nails  shall  be  stand- 
1  cement  coated  box  nails. 

Nails  shall  be  spaced  at  approximately  6-inch  centers. 

When  box  boards  are  Linderman  jointed  the  require- 
ment for  two  nails  in  each  end  of  each  side,  top,  bottom, 
and  end  board  shall  not  apply. 

Sealing. — ^When  tops  and  bottoms  are  Linderman 
jointed  they  shall  be  considered  as  one  piece  and  two  seals 
only  (one  at  each  side)  shall  be  used. 

Screws  in  seal  holes  shall  be  l^/^  inches  by  No.  8. 

Screws  must  not  be  driven  by  hammer. 

Size  of  Box. — ^The  following  diagram  shows  a  list 
of  the  standard  boxes  of  various  sizes  : 
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OIlflliilOHB*  DISVLACEMENT8  AND  WSIGMTS  OF  STANDABO  B0XB8 
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10 

20 

13 
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4 
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14.5 

6 
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16 

6.5 

44 
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5 

26 

16 
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20 
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10.6 
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16.25 

10.25 

0 

22 

18 

12 

25 
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? 
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14 

10 
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16 

19 

12 
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• 

12 
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11 
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18 

39 

19 
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44 
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20 
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How  'TO  Bmm  a  Boi 

Jmmd  bjf  the  S&fepmk  MiHt 

There  are  eight  types  of  wooden  boxes  now  in  general 
use  for  shipping  goods.  Technically,  a  wooden  box  is 
any  closed,  rectangular  wooden  container  with  or  without 
cleats,  and  it  may  b©  called  either  a  "box"  or  a  **case.'* 
They  are  the  sume.  A  crate,  of  course,  may  also  be  en- 
tirely closed  or  sheathed  over,  but  it  differs  from  a  box 
in  that  it  has  an  inside  reenforcement  of  framework  or 
bracing.  There  are  also  special  types  of  veneer-panel, 
collapsible,  and  wire-bound  boxes.  The  larger  use,  how- 
ever, is  for  the  ei^t  types  of  standard  nailed  and  lock- 
cornered  boxes  shown  on  Diagram  I.  Which  of  these 
types  of  box  should  be  used  for  any  commodity  depends, 
of  course,  on  the  commodity  itself,  its  character,  weight 
and  bulk  and  the  destination  of  the  shipment.  But  the 
rules  which  follow  are  an  easy  guide  to  seleetioiL 

Sctub  of  Boxes 

Style  1  is  nucleated  and  is  used  mostly  for  small  iMnmi 
with  light  contents. 

Style  2  has  double-cleated  ends  and  is  partieularly 
adapted  for  large  boxes  with  heavy  contents,  because  of 
its  strength  due  to  cleats  and  to  double  nailing  of  sides, 
tops  and  bottoms  to  both  cleats  and  ends. 

Style  3  is  a  similar  box  with  mitered  cleats  and  heavier 
nailing,  also  adapted  for  large  boxes  with  heavy  contents. 

Style  4  has  single-oleated  ends  and  is  suitable  for 
boxes  of  medium  size  and  medium  weight  of  contents. 
The  sides  have  double  nailing  into  both  cleats  and  ends, 
lit  the  top  and  bottom  have  only  single  nailing  into  ends. 

Style  5  has  internal  cleats  and  is  a  good  type  of  con- 
struction for  boxes  of  medium  size  and  weight  of  con- 
tents. Sometimes  the  width  of  the  cleat  is  nailed  to  the 
end  instead  of  to  the  side.  Sometimes  triangular  internal 
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cleats  are  used  in  place  of  rectangular  cleats.  For  articles 
such  as  round  cans  and  odd-shaped  articles  which  do  not 
toneh  the  corners  of  the  box,  considerable  displacement  in 
the  container  can  be  sa^ed  by  the  use  of  this  style,  be- 
cause the  cleats  are  inside  and  take  up  space  otherwise 
unoccupied. 

Style  6  is  a  plain  lock-cornered  box  and  is  adapted 
for  boxes  of  medium  size  and  medium  weight  of  contents. 

Style  7  is  a  similar  lock-comered  box  fitted  with  a 
sliding  cover. 

Style  8  is  a  similar  lock-cornered  box  equipped  with 
a  hinge  cover. 

Styles  1  to  6  are  mostly  used,  styles  7  and  8  being 
used  as  a  rule  for  more  or  less  special  products. 

Ill  /III 'M"ft'ffPt 

Both  tests  and  actual  use  have  thoroughly  demon* 
strated  that  satisfactory  boxes  can  be  made  of  prac- 
tically any  of  the  commercially  important  woods. 

Knots,  Knot  Holes,  Decay,  Worm  Holes  and  Checks.-- 
The  lumber  used  in  the  box  should  also  be  sound — ^free 
from  decay,  dote  and  injurious  insect  or  worm  hole— and 
should  contain  no  knots  or  knot  holes  large  enough  to 
seriously  affect  the  strength  of  the  box. 

It  is  difficult  to  set  an  arbitrary  maximum  for  size  of 
knots  or  knot  holes  which  will  be  satisfactory  in  all  in- 
stances. The  degree  to  which  a  knot  weakens  a  board 
depends  not  only  upon  the  size,  of  the  knot,  but  also  upon 
its  position  in  the  board  and  upon  whether  it  is  a  loose, 
decayed  or  sound  knot.  Knots  or  knot  holes  in  the  center 
of  a  box  board  are  generally  more  weakening- than  knots 
or  knot  holes  near  the  ends,  and  a  loose  or  rotten  knot  is 
generally  more  weakening  than  a  sound  knot. 

The  War  Department  specifications  for  export  boxes 
peniiitted  no^  knots  larger  than  one-third  the  width  of 
the  board,  measured  as  in  Diagram  2,  and  permitted  no 
knot  holes  or  loose  or  rotten  knots  greater  than  one  inch 
in  diameter,  measured  as  in  Diagram  2.   These  speci- 


ficatioiis  worked  out  very  satisfactorily  and  did  much 
toward  improving  the  quality  of  anny  boxes.  It  has 
Imm  said  by  some  that  this  is  too  stringent  a  specifica- 
tioa  for  commercial  export  or  domestic  boxes,  because  it 
'feqnires  too  'CxpeiisiTe  coBstmction.  Possibly  this  is 
true,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  many  cases 
better  commercial  export  and  domestic  boxes  are  badly 
needed,  and  better  box  lumber  will  assist  greatly  in  im- 
proving them. 


IMaiiiai.  %,  KfttM  of  iiiiiiiiiirtiif:  taoli 


Boxes  which  must  be  tight  because  of  the  nature  .of 
fhcir  contents  should  be  made  of  lumber  free  from  knot 
holes  and  loose  or  rotten  knots.  No  knots  should  be  per- 
mitted in  any  box  which  interfere  with  proper  nailing. 
Large  checks  or  splits  are  objectionable,  because  fliey 
weaken  the  board  and  should  generally  not  be  admitted 
unless  reenf orced  with  corrugated  fasteners  driven  across 
the  opening. 

TMclmess  and  Width. — ^Probably  no  other  factor  is  of 
as  much  interest  to  the  box  industry  as  the  thicknesses 
and  the  widths  of  Inmber  wMcB  are  specified.  Because 
of  the  high  cost  of  the  upper  lumber  grades,  the  box  in- 
dustry is  compelled  to  use  the  lower  grades  which  con- 
tain knots  and  other  defects.  These  defects  are  cut  out 
in  resawing  the  boards,  the  amount  of  cutting  necessary 
and  the  waste  resulting  depending  upon  the  iprade  of 

MnT'  conditifinfl  thU'  'Vffafite  in  enttinflf  'irn't  il^f Afitfi  vnns 

"iilil  15  to  20  per  cent 
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The  rough  thicknesses  available  are  generally  1% 
lYz'  and  occasionally  2",  and  the  available  widths  range 
from  3"  and  4"  up  to  12".  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  although  the  available  widths  run  up  to 
12"  or  sometimes  higher,  by  far  the  larger  per  cent  of 
material  available  runs  from  4"  to  6"  or  8". 

The  specifying  for  boxes  of  thicknesses  and  widths 
which  cannot  be  produced  by  the  box  maker  without  a 
large  amount  of  waste  decreases  the  production  of  the 
box  factory,  increases  the  cost  of  the  box  and  in  most  in- 
stances accomplishes  no  particular  purpose.  For  the 
sake  of  economy,  therefore,  the  standard  and  more  com- 
mon thicknesses  and  widths  should  be  adhered  to. 

Kule  for  Thickness. — The  particular  thickness  of  lum- 
ber required  for  a  box  depends  upon  whether  the  box  is 
for  domestic  or  export  shipment,  and  also  upon  the  char- 
acter, size  and  weight  of  the  contents.  It  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  regarding  thickness 
which  will  apply  in  all  cases. 

JPoxes  of  a  gross  weight  of  less  than  100  lbs.,  such  as 
boxes  for  canned  goods  and  boxes  for  shoes  and  soap,  are  • 
often  made  of  lumber  of  less  than  connnercial  I''  thick- 
ness, using  14"  or  %"  thickness,  according  to  the 
standard  practice.  These  thicknesses  are  resawed  from 
1",  11/2"  and  2"  thicknesses. 

Boxes  of  a  gross  weight  of  from  250  to  500  lbs.,  either 
for  domestic  or  for  export  shipment,  especially  those  of 
large  size,  should  genermlly  be  made  of  heavier  lumber 
than  1"  thickness,  using  commermal  m'%  li^"  and  2" 
thickness,  according  to  conditions. 

Boxes  for  export,  in  most  cases,  should  be  made  of 
thicker  material  than  boxes  for  domestic  shipment  owing 
to  the  increased  hazards  of  transportation  to  which  they 
are  liable  to  be  subjected.  The  thickness  required  for 
export  boxes  may  exceed  the  proper  thickness  for  domes- 
tic shipment  by  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  or  even  more, 
according  to  conditions.  During  the  war  the  TJ.  S.  Army 
found  that  for  hardware,  textile  materials,  leather  goods, 
mess  equipment  and  similar  material,  where  the  gross 
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weight  of  the  box  and  contents  did  not  exiseed  2i0  lbs. 
and  the  cubic  displacement  17  cubic  feet,  boxes  made  of 
standard  commercial  14nch  lumber  with  cleated  ends, 
oonstmcted  and  strapped  according  to  the  specifications 
wMck  follow,  were  of  snffiment  strength  for  both  domestio 
and  overseas  shipment. 

It  is  possible  to  construct  a  box  for  almost  any  siie 
and  weight  of  contents,  but  in  general,  boxes  for  articles 
of  very  large  size  and  weight  are  not  economical,  because 
they  nmst  be  made  of  lumber  of  excessive  thickness  in 
order  to  have  the  reqnired  strength.  Crating  of  large 
heavy  articles  is  mnch  more  economical  than  boxing,  as 
considerably  less  Ittnber  can  be  used  by  making  a  heavy 
crate  framework  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry  the  artide, 
anchoring  the  article  to  it,  and  if  necessary,  covering  the 
framework  with  thin  1"  sheathing. 

It  has  been  eonclnsively  proven  that  boxes  which  are 
wel  strapped  with  steel  strapping  reqinire  thinner  limi- 
ber  than  boxes  which  are  unstrapped.  The  great  valm© 
of  strapping  has  not  been  fully  realized,  and  its  use  is 
worthy  of  very  careful  study,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  economy  in  packing,  enabling  the  use  of  thinner  lumber 
and  also  from  the  standpoint  of  increased  strength  of 
container. ' 

Bnles  for  Width.  —Boxes  with  one-piece  sides,  tops, 
bottoms  and  ends  are  generally  stronger  and  more  de- 
sirable than  boxes  where  sides,  tops,  bottoms  and  ends 
are  composed  of  more  than  one  piece.  Except  in  the  case 
of  small  boxes,  it  is  generally  not  practical  to  use  one- 
piece  stock  entirely,  beoanse  of  the  difficulty  of  securing 
wide  boards  and  because  of  their  cost.  It  is  advisable, 
however,  to  use  as  wide  boards  as  possible,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  properly  nailing  boards  of  less  than  2%"  face 
width.  Also  large  boxes  made  of  a  number  of  narrow 
boards  are  very  apt  to  shear  along  the  joints  between 
flie  boards  when  dropped  on  a  comer  of  the  end,  causing 
the  ends  to  get  ont  of  plumb,  greatly  weakening  the  box. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  available  widths  of  lumber  and 
also  the  relation  of  widths  of  different  size  to  the  strength 
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of  the  box,  the  rales  for  width  were  worked  out  by  the 
War  Department. 

The  box  maker  is  always  anxious  to  use  up  his  narrow 
stock  so  as  to  reduce  his  waste,  and  boxes  are  often  made 
which  contain  boards  11/2"  or  even  1"  wide.  However, 
the  minimum  face  width  of  boards  should  never  be  less 
than  2^",  as  it  is  neeessary  in  properly  nailing  a  box 
that  eadi  separate  piece  of  sides,  top  and  bottom  have  mot 
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Oourteay  of  Safepack  MiU». 

DiapMi  8.  Four  wmml  aAtluMli  of  joininf  boaidB  in  box  maktng. 

'  less  than  two  nails  at  each  nailing  end,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  successfully  drive  two  nails  into  the  end  of  a 
board  less  than  2%"  in  width. 

Ssifftdng. — ^in  general,  boxes,  especially  small  ones, 
should  be  surfaced  on  the  outside,  because  rough  boxes 
are  very  difficult  to  handle  without  getting  splinters  in 
thfe  hands,  and  they  are  difficult  to  stencil  or  mark  prop- 
erly. Whether  or  not  the  box  should  be  surfaced  on  the 
inside  depends  upon  the  liability  of  the  contents  to  injury 
by  abmsioii  on  rough  boards. 
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It  is  of  tea  more  ©isononiioal  to  make  a  box  of  boards 
which  are  surfaced  only  on  one  side,  as  they  can  some- 
times be  resawed  from  thicker  boardis  with  less  waste 
than  boards  which  are  surfaced  on  two  sides.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  lumber,  two  %"  thicknesses  can. 
generally  be  resawed  from  conamercial  IVs"  lumber  when 
the  boards  are  surfaced  on  one  side,  while  it  may  require 
full  1"  lumber  for  one  %"  thickness  when  the  boarfs  are 
surfaced  on  two  sides.  In  some  instances,  there  is  also 
the  question  of  slightly  increased  thickness  and  the  re- 
sulting greater  strength  of  boxes  made  of  lumber  sur- 
f  aoed  only  on  one  side* 


IMAgram  4.  Ylifir  MlM  of  mHIiic  •»  iBMiiWli»<l  lOK 


Joining. — The  more  common  methods  of  joining  box 
boards  are  shown  in  Diagram  3.  Where  the  nature  of 
the  contents  demands  a  tight  box  for  protection  against 
moisture  and  dust  it  is  adTisable  to  use  either  a  tongued 
and  grooved  or  a  Linderman  joint.  The  use  of  these 
joints  also  increases  the  strength  of  the  box,  as  the  in- 
dividual boards  assist  each  other  in  resisting  the  impact 
of  blows  which  tend  to  puncture  the  box.  When  the 
lindermipi  joint  is  used,  the  dovetail  tongue — or  tongues 
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where  the  double  Linderman  joint  is  used-^hould  be 
situated  equidistant  from  the  opposite  edges  of  the  board. 
Where  butt  joints  are  used  in  box  ends  1''  or  less  in 
thic^ess,  it  is  advisable  to  fasten  each  joint  with  not  less 
than  three  corrugated  fasteners,  two  driven  from  one 
side  near  the  ends  and  the  other  driven  from  the  opposite 
side,  midway  between  the  other  two.  The  use  of  corru- 
gated fasteners  in  butt  joints  in  sides,  tops  and  bottoms 
will  also  greatly  increase  their  strength.  It  is  also  ad- 
visable to  break  joints  between  boards  in  sides  and  ends 
of  box  to  eliminate  the  weakening  effect  of  a  continuous 
joint  dear  around  the  box. 


migrain  5.  Pvopor  aiMliod  of  naflliig  »  fiiiglAH^l«sM  Imx. 

Cleats. — ^Ends  one  inch  or  less  in  thidmess  composed 
of  more  than  one  piece  and  not  reenforced  in  the  joints 
with  corrugated  fasteners  as  specified  above,  should  be 
deated.  The  cleats  on  export  boxes  should,  as  a  rule, 
not  be  less  than  2"  wide  and  should  not  be  less  than 
thick.  In  general,  cleats  and  ends  are  of  same  thickness. 

Boxes  whose  sides,  top,  bottom  and  ends  are  made  of 
woods  listed  in  Groups  1  and  2  may  have  deats  made  of 
any  of  the  woods  listed  in  the  four  groups.  Boxes  whose 
sides,  top,  bottom  and  ends  are  made  of  woods  listed  in 
Groups  3  and  4  should  have  cleats  of  woods  from  Groups 
3  and  4  woods. 
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In  making  Style  4  htam,  care  should  be  taken  that  thi 
eleftts  be  cut  a  Uttle  shorter  than  the  over-all  height  of 
the  box,  so  that  the  ends  reach  slightly  below  the  top  and 
bottom  surfaces  of  the  box.  If  the  deats  project  even 
slightly  above  the  top  and  bottom  surface,  they  are  very 
liable  to  be  loosened  or  torn  off  in  handling  the  box. 

The  value  of  cleats  lies  in  the  reenforcing  which  they 
give  the  end  of  a  box  by  tying  it  together  and  reducing  to 
a  minimnin  the  dangerous  effects  of  splitting  the  box  end. 
There  is  great  advantage  also  in  the  increased  nailing 
surface  wMdi  they  Ifford  for  nailing  sides,  tops  and  bot- 
toms, with  consequent  added  strengtti  tD  Bie  box.  Boxes 


maciaiii  i.  Wn§m  MIi  imI  of  aalliic  m  4immM^mM  Im 

witb  heavy  contents  and  boxes  of  great  depth  should,  as 
a  rule,  have  cleated  ends,  because  of  the  great  added 
strength  afforded  by  the  cleats.  ^ 

Vmim  Am  Nmuoii} 

Umi  auumer  in  which  a  box  or  ease  is  nailed  is  of  ex- 
treme inportance.  The  size  and  quality  of  wood  may  be 
just  right,  but  the  strength  of  the  box  and  the  safety  of 
its  contents  will  depend  largely  on  the  nailing.  A  box 
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is  only  as  strong  as  its  nail-holding  power.  Tests  have 
shown  that  a  few  correctly  placed  nails  wOl  sometimes 
increase  the  strength  of  a  box  100  per  cent. 

All  nails  with  the  possible  exception  of  nails  driven 
through  cleats  and  clinched  should  be  standard  cement- 
coated  box  nails,  for  cement-coated  nails  have  from  10  to 
30  per  cent,  more  holding  power  than  plain  nails  and 
greatly  increase  the  strength  of  the  box.  They  are  also 
of  lighter  gauge  than  plain  nails  and  cause  less  splitting 
in  driving,  and  being  lighter  in  gauge  they  are  cheaper, 
for  there  are  more  of  them  to  the  pound.  / 

Nailing  Outside  Cleats  to  Ends.— Cleats  should  be  se- 
curely nailed  to  ends  with  nails  sufficiently  long  to  pass 
through  both  thicknesses  of  lumber  and  clinch  at  least  % 
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DUmm  7.  BAd  effect  <tf  oTecdxiviiif  »  nail. 

of  an  inch.  At  least  two  nails  should  connect  each  sep- 
arate piece  of  end  to  each  cleat,  and  nails  at  top  and  bot- 
tom of  cleats  should  be  placed  as  near  the  ends  as  pos- 
sible without  splitting  the  cleats.  Approximately  the 
same  number  of  nails  should  be  used  in  nailing  cleats  to 
ends  of  hox  as  are  used  in  nailing  the  adjacent  side,  top 
or  bottom  to  the  end.  Nails  should  be  spaced  evenly 
along  the  cleat  and  should  be  staggered,  care  being  taken 
to  place  the  nails  as  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cleat  as  pos- 
sible without  splitting  it.  Diagrams  5  and  6  show  the 
correct  way  to  nail  cleats  to  the  ends  of  a  box. 
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Hailing  Sides,  Top  and  Bottom  to  Ends.— The  gauge 
or  size  of  nails  to  be  used  here  is  determined  by  the  thick- 
ness and  by  the  species  of  the  ends  or  eleats  in  wMeh 
the  pomis  of  the  nails  are  held  after  driiring.  A  general 
rnte  worked  out  by  the  Forest  Prodnots  Laboratory  is  as 

fblliiwfi  •  *    .  * 

When  the  box  end  or  cleat  is  of  woods  listed  in  Groups 
3  and  4  the  penny  of  the  nails  should  be  the  thickness  of 
the  end  or  deat  expressed  in  eigiitbs  of  m  iadi.  Ikds  or 
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cleats  of  woods  in  Groups  1  and  2  should  take  the  next 
penny  larger. 

This  is  a  good  general  rule,  but  the  Forest  Products 
liiboratory  has  recentty  worked  up  a  nailing  schedule  for 
boxes  up  to  %"  in  thickness  which  gives  better  nailing 
in  individual  cases.  (See  Capt.  Knowlton's  chapter  on 
this  subject.) 

For  export  boxes  the  spadng  of  the  nails  should  be  as 
follows :  Six-penny  nails  and  nails  smaller  than  &-penny 
should  be  spaced  not  more  than  1%"  apart  when  driven 
in  the  side  grain  of  the  end  (see  nails  marked  *'X"  in 
Diagrams  4,  5  and  6)  and  not  more  than  1^"  apart  when 
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driven  in  the  end  grain  of  the  end  (see  nails  marked  "Y" 
in  Diagrams  4,  5  and  6).  In  the  case  of  nails  larger  than 
six-penny,  the  spacinf  in  end  construction  should  be  in- 
creased over  these  sizes  one-fourth  of  an  inch  for  each 
penny  over  six. 

Hailing  Top  and  Bottom  to  Sides.— The  spadng  of  the 
nfiils  should  be  six  inches  or  more  apart  when  nails  are 
aixrpenny  or  smaller  (see  nails  marked  '*Z''  in  Diagrams 
4, 5  and  6).  For  nails  larger  than  six-penny  increase  the 

spacing  one  inch  for  each  penny  over  six. 

"  -  ^ 
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Driving  of  Nails.— The  heads  of  the  nails  should  be 
heavy  enough  not  to  be  broken  in  driving,  and  nails  with 
large  heads  are  preferable  to  nails  with  small  heads,  as 
they  are  less  liable  to  pull  through  the  boards. 

In  all  cases  care  should  be  taken  not  to  overdrive  nails. 
Nails  should  be  driven  so  that  heads  are  just  £ush  with 
the  surface  of  the  boards,  because  when  the  heads  of 
nails  are  driven  below  the  surface  of  the  boards  the  wood 
structure  is  broken  down,  and  the  holding  power  of  the 
nail  is  greatly  decreased,  as  Diagram  7  shows.  No  nails 
should  be  driven  into  joint». 

1 
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Tmm  LodK-CoiiiBBiii  Box 

A  large  part  of  the  efficiency  of  the  lock-cornered  type 
of  box  depends  npon  the  strength  of  the  lock-cornered 
joint,  and,  therefore,  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the 
joint  properly.  Locks  at  corners  should  fit  tightly,  and 
great  care  shonld  be  taken  to  thoroughly  glne  the  lodes 
with  a  good  grade  of  glue.  The  strength  of  the  lock- 
cornered  joints  can  be  greatly  increased  by  driving -i 
long  thin  finishing  nail  down  throng  two  or  three,  of  the 
locks  at  each  of  the  eight  comers. 
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W  '  '  If" 

UiCnm  10.   a*ctiiMi  «f  ilap-lxNuid  i«c  aliowxi  in  Diagram  8. 


Wherever  possible  sides  and  ends  should  be  of  one 
pece.  When  sides  and  ends  are  made  of  more  than  one 
piece,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  break  the  joints  be- 
tween boards  in  the  sides  and  ends  at  least  1",  and  prefer- 
'  ahly  1%'',  if  possible.  If  this  is  not  done  the  box  is  liabte 
to...  8pM  in  two  at  the  jointS'  between  the  boards.. 

For  nailing  the  top  and  liottom  of  lock-cornered  boiii 
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to  the  sides,  the  same  rule  applies  as  in  the  case  of  nailed 
boxes. 

Mmxmjj  BmMtmm  or  Boxis 

There  is  no  oiler  means  which  will  strengthen  a  box 
so  greatly  as  reenforcing  it  with  steel  strapping.  Tests 
show  that  it  is  possible  to  increase  the  strength  of  a  box 
100  per  cent  or  even  more  by  the  proper  application  of 
steel  strapping.  Also  thinner  lumber  can  be  used  and  the 
cost  of  the  box  reduced,  and  in  addition  strapping  is  of 
great  assistance  in  preventing  the  pilfering  of  boxes. 

It  is  good  export  practice  to  strap  all  boxes  for  over- 
seas shipment,  no  matter  what  their  size,  weight  or  des- 
tination. If  strapping  were  also  used  to  a  much  greater 
extent  on  domestic  shipments,  it  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  reducing  the  damage  claims  paid  by  the  carriers 
for  broken  and  pilfered  boxes^  Also  the  required  strength 
of  a  container  can  be  secured  much  more  cheaply  by  the 
•  proper  use  of  steel  strapping  than  by  lumber  of  excessive 
thickness. 

Types  of  Strapping.— The  two  most  common  types  of 
strapping  are  flat  steel  band  strapping  and  single  or 
twisted  wire  strapping.  There  are  also  efficient  special 
patented  types  of  nailless  strap  and  wire.  For  all-around 
use,  however,  there  is  no  better  strap  than  flat  band,  cold 
rolled,  unannealed  steel  strap,  coated  to  prevent  rust,  if 
it  is  properly  stretched,  properly  located  on  the  box  and 
properly  nailed. 

Unannealed  flat  band  strapping  makes  a  stronger 
binding  than  annealed,  for  the  unannealed  strap  pos- 
sesses by  actual  test  over  30  per  cent  more  tensUe 
strength  than  the  annealed.  Also  it  usually  does  not  cost 
any  more.  The  tensile  strength  of  a  strap  is  its  most  im- 
portant quality,  as  most  strap  fails  by  a  direct  tensile 
strain  or  by  a  tear.  When  a  box  dries  out  it  shrinks  and 
the  strap  loosens  between  nails,  causing  it  to  bulge  away 
trom  the  box.  Then,  when  the  bra  is  handled  in  freight 
aan,  on  the  docks,  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  or  in  the  ware*' 
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hois®  tie  strap  often  catches  on  nails  or  other  projections 
and  tears  or  breaks. 

Annealed  strap  because  of  its  low  tensile  strength  is 
comseqnentiy  much  more  liable  to  tear  or  break  than 
nnaraiealed  strap.  Also  the  annealed  strap  possesses  con- 
siderable ability  to  stretch,  which  is  another  nndesirable 
qnality.  The  annealed  strap  nails  somewhat  easier  than 
the  unannealed,  but  in  the  gauges  used  for  ordinary  boxes 
there  is  no  diflSculty  in  nailing  the  unannealed  strap. 

Location  of  Straps.— Boxes  are  strapped  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways:  with  the  strap  directly  over  the  ends  of  the 
box,  as  shown  in  Diagram  9,  and  with  the  strap  a  slight 
distance  in  from  the  ends,  as  shown  in  Diagram  8. 

The  location  of  the  strap  slightly  in  from  the  ends 
of  the  box  as  shown  in  Diagram  8  gives  a  tighter  binding, 
especially  on  boxes  which  are  long,  than  strap  applied 
directly  over  the  ends,  because  in  this  position  it  better 
prevents  the  bilging  of  the  side,  top  and  bottom  boards, 
which  causes  the  nails  in  the  end  to  start.  However,  on 
boxes  whose  sides,  top  and  bottom  are  less  than  in 
thickness  it  is  somewhat  diflScult  to  nail  the  strap  when 
applied  in  from  the  ends,  because  of  the  thinness  of  the 
boards.  The  distance  which  the  strap  shonld  be  in  from 
the  ends  will  vary  with  the  size  of  the  box  and  the  weight 
of  the  contents,  but  will  generally  be  Bomewfaere  hetween 
2"  and  5".  NaiUess  strap  and  wire  are  always  applied 
in  from  the  ends  of  the  box,  being  drawn  tight  by  a 
stretching  tool  and  the  ends  either  sealed  with  a  seal  for 
iat  band  strap  or  twisted  if  wire  strap  is  used. 

Strap  applied  directly  over  the  ends  of  the  box  is 
generaOy  easier  to  apply  thipi  strap  applied  in  from  the 
ends,  because  the  ends  of  the  box  alFord  a  firmer  nailing 
snrface  and  not  so  much  care  has  to  be  exercised  in 
nailing.  Strap  located  on  the  end  of  the  box  not  only 
assists  in  binding  the  sides,  top  and  bottom  boards  to  the 
ends,  but  also  serves  to  prevent  the  nails  in  the  side,  top 
and  bottom  boards  from  working  oni 

SIretdiiiiff  aad  Kailiiig.— The  stretciiing  of  the  strap 
is  of  the  Inmost  importance,  for  a  loose  strap  loses  most 
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of  its  eflBciency  as  a  binding,  and  the  tighter  the  strap  the 
,  less  it  will  bulge  when  the  box  shrinks.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  tools  on  the  market  which  stretdl  fbe  strap  well 
gltd  are  simple  to  use.^ 

Diagrams  8  and  10  show  the  correct  way  to  nail  strap- 
ping when  located  in  from  the  ends  of  the  box  with  double 
comer  nails  *'x''  and  small  flatheaded  nails  **y*'  holding 
the  strap  to  the  side,  top  and  bottom  of  the  box,  spaced 
about  6^'  apart.  With  strap  it  would  probably  be 
difficnlt  to  place  two  nails  at  the  comers  as  shown  at  "x," 
in  which  case  one  nail  should  be  used  driven  through  the 
strap  and  through  the  top  or  bottom  board  into  the  side 
board.  The  lap  of  the  strap  should  be  at  the  comer,  as 
diown,  a  nail  being  driven  dose  to  the  end  of  the  strap  ao 
as  to  hold  the  end  down  firmly. 

The  double  comer  nails  **x''  hold  the  strap  securely 
against  a  pull  in  either  direction,  and  the  intermediate 
nails  *'y"  keep  the  strap  snug  against  the  box  and  pre- 
vent it  from  bulging.  Four-penny  cement-coated  nails 
are  generally  large  jenough  for  the  comer  naUs  **x,"  and 
the  intermediate  nails  '*y"  shonld  be  short,  fiatheaded 
nails  of  lenjgth  slightly  less  than  the  thidmess  of  the 
sides,  top  and  bottom.  All  nails  should  bccement  coated. 

Strapping  located  directly  over  the  ends  is  nailed 
with  double  comer  nails  **x''  (see  Diagram  9).  The 
intermediate  nails  *'y,"  however,  are  the  same  size  and 
length  as  the  nails  **x"  and  are  generally  spaoed  about 
3  or  4  inches  apart 

Pnjsaiiro 

Many  million  dollars  worth  of  goods  are  lost  each 
year  by  pilfering,  both  in  domestic  and  export  shipment. 

*  Inatruetions  issued  by  the  General  Engineer  Depot  of  the  Army 
wad:  "Bach  ease  wiffl  he  irmly  iKrand  with  miaiuiealed  eold  rolled  strip 
steel.  Ends  should  lap  at  least  four  iiiehes.  Bands  shall  be  drmwu  tii^t 
by  mechanical  means;  the  use  of  a  hammer  claw  and  driving  a  nail  on 
a  slant  and  then  straightening  it  up  are  not  satisfactory;  the  joint  shall 
be  OB  tlw  side  of  tiie  box  or  enite.  Bands  shall  preferably  be  put  on  as 
itte  M  nngp  be  before  aiiifiiifliiti  to  niBlmiie  tiw  efeeet  of  Arinkagt." 
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Of  ©omrse,  no  wooden  box  can  be  made  so  strong  that  it 
oannot  be  broken  open.  A  box  can  be  so  sealed,  however, 
that  it  is  difficult  for  a  thief  to  get  into  it  without  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  and  without  it  showing  the  effects  of  tam- 
pering. Well  applied  strapping  assists  greatly  in  pre- 
venting pilfering,  although  an  experienced  thief  can  often 
get  into  a  strapped  box  and  seal  it  up  again  so  that  it  is 
difficnlt  to  see  that  it  has  been  tampered  with. 

There  are  a  number  of  patented  safety  clips  on  the 
market  which  are  very  efficient  in  preventing  pilfering. 


One  of  the  most  efficient  methods,  however,  is  to  use  a 
tongned  and  grooved  box  and  to  seal  the  top,  bottom  and 
side  boards  of  the  box  to  the  sides  and  ends  by  means  of 
countersunk  screws  and  sealing  wax.  Each  separate 
board  of  the  top  and  bottom  and  center  boards  of  the 
sides  should  be  sealed,  with  seals  located  as  shown  in 
Diagram  11.  The  seal  on  the  outside  top  or  bottom 
boards  "x^*  should  be  on  alternate  ends  about  S"  from  the 
end  of  the  board.  The  center  boards  **y''  should  each 
have  one  seal  at  the  end. 

iiJ^^        ^®         ^®  ^^^^^      Diagram  12.  A  hole 
18  bored  %"  wide  by  3/16''  deep,  care  being  tafcett 
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that  the  hole  does  not  break  the  edge  of  the  board.  A 
screw  **S"  of  length  equal  to  twice  the  thickness  of  the 
top,  bottom  or  side  boards  of  the  box  is  then  driven 
through  the  top,  bottom  or  side  boards  down  into  the  side 
or  end  of  the  box.  After  the  screw  has  been  tightly 
driven,  hot  sealing  wax  *«W'  is  poured  into  the  hole 
"H"  so  that  it  is  about  two-thirds  full.  While  the  wax 
is  still  hot  it  is  stamped  with  the  manufacturer's  initials 
the  trademark  or  other  distinctive  mark.  Car© 
should  be  taken  not  to  pour  the  hole  dear  full  of  wax,  as 
the  wax  is  then  Eable  to  be  broken  by  other  boxes  8li<liig 
over  it 
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With  a  box  sealed  in  this  manner  the  top  and  bottom 
boards  cannot  be  removed  without  breaking  the  wax  seal 
to  remove  the  screws,  after  which  the  box  would  show 
the  effects  of  tampering.  This  is  the  standard  method 
of  sealing  used  by  the  War  Department.  . 


Stahdabd  Cbating  Specifications  of  the  Wab 

Depabtment 

A  crate  consists  of  a  frame  with  or  without  bracing. 
It  may  be  of  open  construction  or  completely  closed  with 
sheathing.  The  lumber  must  be  sound  (free  from  decay 
and  dote),  weU  manufactured  and  well  seasoned.  Frame 
and  braoing  must  be  free  from  knots  greater  than  one- 
fourth  the  width  of  the  face,  and  sheathing  material  must 
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be  free  from  knots  greater  than  one-third  the  width  of 
tie  boards.  No  knot  shall  be  permitted  that  interferes 
with  the  nailing. 

For  these  speeiieations  well-seasoned  lumber  has  i^n 
average  moistnre  content  of  12  to  18  per  cent.,  basei  M 
the  weight  of  the  wood-after  oven  drying. 

The  principal  woods  used  for  framing  and  for  frame 
bracing  and  sheathing  are  grouped  as  follows : 

WMmkJBnMlO  JBlMMM  JTJUIUUX  iSJSJ&IIJBS 

( 

QuO'TJP  1 


White  pine. 
Norway  pine. 


iruee* 

Western  yellow  pine, 
Cottonwood. 
Yellow  poplar. 
Balsam  fir. 
Chestnut. 
Bttttemnt. 
Bedwood. 
'Glieiimber. 


Sugar  pine. 

Ujrpress, 
Basswood. 
Wilow. 
N<lble  fir. 
Magnolia. 
Buckeye. 
White  fir, 
Oedar. 
Alpine  fir^ 
Lodgepole  pine. 


Southern  yellow  pine.  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  pine. 

Henilook.  ,  Oak. 

Elm.  Hackberry. 

Bed  gum.  Douglas  fir. 

Sycamore.  Larch. 

Ash.  Black  gum. 

Maple.  Tupelo. 

Beech.  Birch. 


Sheathiif Any  species  of  wood  may  be  used  for 
sheathinfiT. 
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Thickness  of  Material. — ^When  woods  used  for  frames 
and  braces  in  Group  1  are  1  to  2  inches  thick,  woods  in 
Group  2  may  be  one-fourth  inch  less  in  thiifoiess ;  when 
woods  in  Group  1  are  more  than  2  inches  thick,  woods  in 
Group  2  may  be  one-half  inch  less  in  thickness. 

^  Sheathing  material  of  wood  shall  be  approximately 
thirteen-sixteenths  inch  thick. 


Widths  of  Lmnlier. — ^Pieces  less  than  3  inches  wide 
shall  not  be  used  in  frames  or  frame  braces.  Pieces  less 
than  2%  inches  wide  shall  not  be  used  in  sheathing. 

Nails.— All  nails  20-penny  or  less  shall  be  standard 
cement-coated  box  nails. 

In  frames,  frame  braces  and  sheathing  the  thickness 
of  the  member  to  be  nailed  on  determines  the  penny  of 
the  nails  used.  In  frame  and  frame  braces  the  length  of 
the  nail  should  not  be  less  than  twice  the  thickness  of  the 
member  nailed  on.  In  sheathing  the  nails  should  be  two- 
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penny  larger  than  the  thidmesB  of  ihe  meaber  expresied 
in  eighths  of  an  inch. 

Sfacing  Nails. — ^Frames  and  braces  shall  not  have  less 
than  two  nails  in  each  nailing  edge.  Nails  in  bracing  and 
aheatliing  are  to  be  staggered,  approximately  214  inches 
apart.  Gmm  braces  must  have  not  less  than  two  nails 
driwn  through  the  two  pieces,  and  tbesn  mutt  be  clinched 
where  possible.  Bracing  should  have  as  many  nails  as 
can  be  driven  without  splitting  either  member. 


Mis.— Bolts  shall  be  used  on  heavy  frame  pieces,  not 
less  thaii  two  bolts  to  each  framing  edge  (see  Fig.  1). 
Standard  cut  washers  shall  be  used  under  boltheads  and 
nuts,  except  under  heads  of  carriage  bolts.  Holes  fdr 
bolts  shall  be  the  same  diameter  as  the  bolts.  Carriage 
bolts  shall  be  used  in  preference  to  machine  bolts.  Not 
kss  than  %-inch  bolts  shall  be  used  for  frames  1  to  li/^ 
inches  tMak;  %4ndi  bolts  in  frames  up  to  3  inahas  thick; 
%-iiioh  bolts  in  frames  over  3  inches  thick. 
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Contents  shall  be  bolted  to  sMds  with  not  less  than 
f imf  |)olts  where  feasible,  the  size  of  the  bolts  to  be 
determined  by  the  holes  in  the  machine  base.  When 
machine  bolts  are  used,  heads  shall  be  counterbored  flush 
with  skids,  and  each  bolt  shall  have  a  single-cut  washer 
of  standard  size.  The  thread  of  bolts  shall  be  upset  close 
to  the  nit,  so  that  the  nuts  wiU  not  work  loose  in  trans- 
'  portation.  To  remove  the  nuts  split  them  if  necessary. 

DwamMB  Ow  Cmaxeb  amd  Gbate  3mmmm 


The  preferred  design  of  crate  construction  is  the 
three-way  comer  construction  end,  in  which  are  placed 


on  the  inside  of  the  longitudinal  members  either  the  ver- 
tical or  horizontal  end  members,  whichever  conserves  the 
greater  space.   (See  Figures  1  and  2.) 

On  heavy  articles  skids  should  be  at  least  50  per  cent 
thicker  than  the  other  members  of  the  frame,  the  addi- 
tional thickness  to  be  in  a  separate  piece  bolted  to  the 
skids  and  extended  to  meet  the  vertical  members.  (See 
Fig.  3.) 

Combined  thickness  of  the  cross  braces  shall  equal 
fbe  thiiioiess  of  the  frame  members.   (See  Fig.  4.) 

In  angular  crate  bracing  a  cross  member  shall  be 
placed  so  as  to  bring  the  angular  brace  as  near  45°  as 
possible.  (See  Fig.  5.) 

On  all  heavy  material  each  side  of  crate  shall  be 
marked  so  as  to  show  the  center  of  grayity,  and  the  skids 
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shall  be  slotted  on  each  side  far  enough  apart  to  admit 
of  proper  handling.  Slots  shall  be  at  least  2  inches  deep 
by  8  inches-  long,  so  that  when  the  ©rat©  is  beiiig  slimf 
the  hook  on  the  hoisting  point  will  span  equally  the  center 
of  gravity.  (See  Fig,  6.) 
,,<»' 

Ihtebnaii  Bbacing 

Cleats  of  suitable  length  and  thickness  shall  be  used 
and  shall  be  nailed  or  bolted  to  the  skids  at  the  base  of 
contents  so  as  to  prevent  longitudinal  movements.  All 
internal  cleats  and  bracing,  so  far  ai  possible,  shall  b© 


so  placed  that  the  compression  stress  is  against  the  end 
grain  of  the  wood.  (See  Fig.  7.)  When  contents  have 
no  base  holes  for  bolting  to  skids,  clamps  must  be  placed 
at  each  end  or  side,  fitted  snugly  to  the  load,  and  held  in 
place  by  one  bolt  at  each  end.  The  ©iiiiEps  shall  b©  full 
width  of  '©rat©'  and  of  sit©h.  sqnar©  dimensions  ^s  will 
admit  of  no  springing  wh©n  bolts  are  drawn  home.  Such 
contents  shall  also  have  side  cleats  to  prevent  lateral 
movement. 

Space  for  Marking.— Some  members  of  the  crate  shall 
b©  snrf aoed  to  pormit  ad©quate  spac©  for  nmrMngs. 

■nQvnoirs  10  OsimMi  SnomoAnom 

In  the  designing  of  eratos  for  the  protection  of  con- 
tents th©  information  given,  with  the  explanatory  draw- 
ings, is  of  a  general  character  and  covers  in  a  general 
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way  all  the  material  to  be  handled.  There  are,  however, 
many  exceptional  cases  where  the  material  to  be  crated 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  may  b©  necessary  to  depart 
from  these  rules.  All  manufacturers  contributing 
material  for  Government  uses  should  remember  that  con- 
ditions under  which  this  material  is  handled  are  prob- 
ably very  much  rougher  and  that  the  facilities  for 
handling  it  are  fewer  than  ordinarily  is  the  case  in  export 
service.  While  the  nature  of  the  contents  indicates  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  to  ride,  whenever  possible  materinl 
should  b©  tracked  so  that  th©  packages  wUl  rest  saf  ©ly  on 
Bide,  top,  bottom  or  end. 

Strapping  on  Cratos. — In  the  use  of  strapping  on 
crates  there  are  so  many  forms,  with  such  varied  uses 
and  functions,  that  it  is  not  practical  to  lay  down  any 
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fundamental  rules  to  govern ;  yet  straps  are  absolutely 
essential  in  certain  cases,  and  must  not  be  omitted  in 
thps©  instances,  partieuhyrly  at  comers  and  at  joints. 

Standabd  Baling  Specifications  of  ran  Wa» 

Depabtment 

gtee  of  Bal©. — ^Bales  shall  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
following  standard  size:  Length,  30  inches;  width,  15 
Inches;  height,  variable,  but  approaching  15  inches  as 
nearly  as  possible,  but  not  being  less  than  14  indtea  nor 
mor©  tiian  19  inches ;  gross  weight,  70  to  140  pounds. 

The  only  exception  to  this  rule  will  be  when  th©  ma- 
terial to  be  baled  is  of  such  size  and  weight  that  it  is 
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impossible  or  impracticable  to  make  it  into  a  bale  of  this 
standard  size  and  weight 

HimlMr  of  Artidoi  per  Bab.— The  purpose  in  baling 
is  to  pack  the  inaitimnm  nnmber  of  articles  in  the  mini- 
of  space  without  damaging  them. 

Methods  of  Folding  and  Forming  Articles  in  Bales.— 
Care  should  be  taken  in  folding  and  forming  that  articles 
will  produce  neat,  uniform  and  compact  bales ;  care  taken 
that  joints  be  broken  to  avoid  cutting  of  covering  by- 
straps. 

Oovering. — ^Bales  shall  be  covered  with  burlap  of 
weight  not  less  than  10  ounces  to  40  inches  in  width. 

For  the  standard  bale  30  by  15  by  14  to  19  inches,  two 
pieces  are  required,  each  piece  50  by  40  inches  wide. 
Larger  siies  require  correspondingly  larger  pieces. 

Interliiiiic  IPiyer.— Each  bale  shal  have  underneath 
the  burlap  a  lining  of  waterproof  paper. 

The  interining  paper  shall  conform  to  the  following 
specifications : 

60/60  WAmmoor  Khar  Wbafpiho  Pafib  vob  BAiairo 

WeiffM.— Shal  be  not  less  than  330  pounds.  (Two 
sheets  60-pound  Kraft  duplexed  with  asphaltum.)  36  X 
50  —  480  (24  X  36  —  480,  160  pounds) . 

Slock:  Shall  be  100  per  cent  sulphate  pulp. 

Bursting  strength :  Shall  be  not  less  than  140  points. 
Bursting  strength  after  exposure  of  the  waterproofed 
side  to  3  inches  of  water  for  three  hours  shaU  not  de- 
crease more  than  25  per  cent. 

Water  Resistance. — ^The  paper  shal  not  wet  or 
dampen  through  in  10  days. 

jEaterproofing.— The  paper  shall  be  duplexed  with 
and  one  surface  waterproofed  with  asphaltum  or  its 
equal.  The  paper  shal  be  flexible,  but  not  tacky  under 
ordraarjr  weatiier  conditions  where  a  duplex  paper  is 

llDt9tI. 

Cohesion. — The  plies  shall  not  separate  under  service 
conditions. 
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Basis  of  Purchase.— For  i,000  sheets  36  by  50. 

Bzplanalion  of  Tests.— Bursting  strength  is  deter- 
mined with  the  Mullen  tester  or  testing  machine  giving 
equivalent  results,  the  paper  clamped  with  the  water- 
proofed side  up.  Water-resistance  test  to  be  made  with 
a  column  of  water  3  inches  in  height  after  the  paper  has 
been  crumpled  in  the  hand< 

For  the  standard  bale  30  by  15  by  14  to  19  inches, 
experience  has  shown  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  at  least 
two  sheets,  each  sheet  50  inches  long  and  36  inches  wide. 
Larger  sizes  require  correspondingly  larger  sheets.  The 
sides  of  bales  should  be  reenforced  when  necessary  with 
fiber  boards,  %-inch  slats,  or  other  light  material,  to  add 
protection  and  rigidity. 

Banding. — The  banding  shall  be  of  cold-rolled  unan- 
•  nealed  steel  %  inch  wide,  not  less  than  No.  26  gauge.  It 
shall  be  painted  or  coated  to  prevent  rust  and  shall  have 
a  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than  850  pounds. 

Not  less  than  four  bands  shall  be  used  on  each  bale. 
!l?he  two  outside  bands  shaU  be  placed  approximately  4 
inches  from  each  end,  and  the  intermediate  bands  shall 
be  placed  equidistant  from  each  and  from  the  end  bands. 

Bands  shall  be  applied  by  a  mechanical  stretching 
tool  and  must  be  stretched  so  tightly  that  the  compres- 
sion of  the  bale  will  be  held  and  that  the  bands  will  re- 
main in  place  and  not  sip  off  over  the  ends  of  the  bale. 

SeaUng  of  Bands.— The  ends  of  bands  shaU  be  sealed 
with  a  metal  sleeve  or  seal  designed  to  be  either  punched 
or  crimped.  The  breaking  strength  of  the  sealed  joint 
shall  not  be  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  breaking  strength 
of  the  strapping. 

Loose  ends  of  bands  shall  be  folded  under,  cut  round, 
cut  or  broken  off  so  that  no  spider  is  left  projecting. 

Sewing. — The  burlap  shall  be  sewed  up  with  three- 
ply  Mnen  or  twine  of  equal  quality  of  not  less  than  40 
pounds  tensile  strength.  Bales  shall  be  sewed  sides  and 
ends,  and  each  stitch  shall  be  knotted,  and  stitches  shall 
be  not  less  than  2  inches  in  length. 

laiB.— Not  less  than  5  inches  of  surplus  burlap  shall 
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be  gathered  togetber  on  eaeb  of  ibe  fcmr  oorners  and 
securely  sewed  into  ''ears'*  for  handles.  JIH  ends  of 
twine  shall  be  securely  fastened. 

Stenciling. — Stencil  black,  United  States  Army  stand- 
ard, ninst  be  nsed,  and  the  marking  shall  be  in  letters  or 
ignres  as  large  as  possible. 

SiANDABi)  Specifications  of  the  Wab  Department  fob 

Mabkino  Packages 

No  advertising  matter  shall  appear  on  packages. 

oieneinng  is  preieranie  m  nano  marmng.  me  neigni 
of  letters  shall  conform  to  the  size  and  character  ef  pack- 
age, but  shall  not  be  less  than  %  inch.  When  marking 
^th  stencils,  UBB  only  United  States  Army  stendl  black 
standard  paint  of  the  following  composition: 

Pigment,  50  per  cent 

liqnid,  50  per  cent. 

Pigment  shall  consist  of : 

Drop  black,  50  per  cent. 

Calcium  carbonate,  50  per  cent. 

Liquid  portion  shaU  consist  of: 

Varnish,  70  per  cent. 

Combined  dryer  and  thinner,  30  per  cent. 

The  thinner  shall  consist  of  turpentine  or  volatile 
mineral  spirits  or  a  mixture  thereof. 

The  varnish  should  be  a  dear  spar  varnish.  For 
bales  or  crates  use  the  standard  system  of  marking.  For 
marking  machinery  carts,  straotnral  steel,  or  similar 
commodities,  use  United  States  standard  paint,  either 
white  or  of  the  corps  color. 

''TlSTS  AND  SiTOQBSTIOMS  J^IPtmB  NaIMITCI  OF  BoiSS'' 
B§  1.  A,  MmfUrn  in  "fk$  Bmrd  ami  Bm" 

•'The  purpose  of  nailing  a  box  is  to  hold  it  together 
and  give  it  rigidity.  To  use  more  nails  or  larger  nails 
than  are  necessary  to  accomplish  this  purpose  is  a  waste 
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of  both  material  and  labor.  To  use  fewer  nails  than  are 
necessary  to  hold  properly  under  ordinary  conditions  re- 
sults in  breakage  of  the  box  and  damage  to  the  contents. 

Tests  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service,  at  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
observations  of  packages  in  transit  and  at  their  destina- 
tion, have  shown  conclusively  that  where  the  nailing  is 
insidicient  the  package  cannot  be  improved-  by  putting 
in  heavier  lumber.  Observation  has  shown  also  that  the 
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majority  of  failures  in  ordinary  boxes  are  due,  not  to  the 
lumber  but  to  the  nailing.  It  is  also  evident  that  in  many 
instances  a  better  package  could  be  obtained  with  much 
thinner  material  by  the  use  of  a  few  more  nails. 

**In  arriving  at  the  proper  nailing  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  factors  that  must  be  considered.  These  involve  the 
nail,  its  length,  diameter,  and  surface,'  and  the  species  of 
wood,  its  thidtness  and  condition. 

"It  is  desirable  to  know  whether  the  nail  should  be 
smooth,  barbed,  or  cement-coated.  Our  tests  have  shown 
that  at  least  in  the  ordinary  sizes,  barbed  nails  are  not 
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be  gtitiiered  together  on  each  of  the  four  corners  and 
securely  sewed  into  ears''  for  handles.  All  ends  of 
twine  shall  be  securely  fastened. 

Stenciling.— Stencil  bhick,  United  States  Army  stand- 
ard, must  be  used,  and  the  marking  shall  be  in  letters  or 
figures  as  large  as  possible. 

Standakd  Specifications  of  the  Wae  Department  for 

Mabking  Packages 

No  advertisinc:  matter  shall  a[)|)('ar  on  i)acka.i^es. 

Stenciliii^i^r  is  preferable  to  hand  marking.  The  height 
of  letters  sliull  conform  to  the  size  and  character  of  pack- 
age, but  shall  not  be  less  tlian  -Ji  inch.  When  marking 
with  stencils,  use  only  United  States  Army  stencil  black 
standard  paint  of  the  following  composition : 

Pisrment,  50  j>er  cent. 

Liciuid,  50  per  cent. 

Pigment  shall  consist  of : 

Drop  black,  50  per  cent. 

Calcium  carbonate,  50  per  cent. 

Liquid  portion  shall  consist  of: 

Varnish,  70  |)er  cent. 

Comliiiied  dryer  and  thinner,  30  per  cent. 

The  thinner  shall  consist  of  turpentine  or  volatile 
mineral  spirits  or  a  mixture  thereof. 

The  varnish  should  be  a  clear  spar  varnish.  For 
bales  or  crates  use  the  standard  system  of  marking.  For 
marking?  macliinei-y  carts,  structural  steel,  or  similar 
commodities,  use  United  States  standard  paint,  either 
white  or  of  the  corps  color. 

*'*Tists  and  Suggestions  fob.  the  .Nailing  of  Boxes" 

/.  A,  Neu  lin  in  **The  Barrel  and  Box** 

*'The  purpose  of  nailing  a  box  is  to  hold  it  together 
and  give  it  rigidity.  To  use  more  nails  or  larger  nails 
than  are  necessary  to  accomphsh  this  purpose  is  a  waste 
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of  both  material  and  labor.  To  use  fewer  nails  than  are 
necessary  to  hold  properly  under  ordinary  conditions  re- 
sults in  breakage  of  the  box  and  damage  to  tlie  contents. 

**  Tests  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service,  at  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
observations  of  packages  in  transit  and  at  their  destina- 
tion, have  shown  conclusively  that  where  the  nailing  is 
insufficient  the  package  cannot  be  improved  by  putting 
in  heavier  lumber.  Observation  lias  shown  also  tliat  the 


figure  9.   Sluflnking  of  fibers  from  driYcn  nail. 

majority  of  failures  in  ordinary  boxes  are  due,  not  to  the 
lumber  but  to  the  nailing.  It  is  also  evident  that  in  many 
instances  a  better  package  could  be  obtained  with  much 
thinner  material  by  the  use  of  a  few  more  nails. 

**In  arriving  at  the  proper  nailing  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  factors  that  must  be  considered.  These  involve  the 
nail,  its  length,  diameter,  and  surface,  and  the  species  of 
wood,  its  thickness  and  condition. 

**It  is  desirable  to  know  whether  the  nail  should  be 
smooth,  barbed,  or  cenieiit-coated.  Our  tests  liave  shown 
that  at  least  in  the  ordinary  sizes,  barbed  nails  are  not 
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so  efficient  in  box  construction  as  smooth  ones.  Ap- 
parently the  ability  of  the  barbs  to  increase  the  resist- 
ance of  the  nail  to  withdrawal  is  more  than  offset  by 
their  tendency  to  tear  the  wood.  Cement-coated  nails 
have  given  nniformly  better  results  than  smooth  nails, 
although  different  lots  of  cement-coated  nails  have  shown 
greater  variation  in  efficiency  than  smooth  nails.  The 
holding  power  of  the  cement-coated  nail  is  firom  10  to  30 
per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  same  giied  smooth  naE 
On  an  average,  a  box  bnilt  np  with  the  cement-coated 
nails  will  withstand  abont  one  and  one-half  times  as  much 
rough  handling  as  a  box  made  with  the  same  number  and 
gauge  of  smooth  nails.* 

"Length  and  Diameter  of  Nails.— If  the  nail  is  short 
and  is  driven  into  soft  wood,  the  weaving  of  the  box  in 
transportation  and  shodis  due  to  rough  haTidlfiig  will 
cause  the  nail  to  work  back  and  forth  to  its  full  length 
in  the  wood  and  come  loose  almost  immediately,  notwith- 
standiig  the  fact  that  it  may  be  of  comparatively  heavy 
gauge.  ,^ 

*af  the  nail  is  very  slender  it  will  not  Irive  well,  and 
th§  longer  it  is  the  greater  must  be  its  diameter  in  order 
to  insure  that  it  will  drive.  If  a  very  slender  nail  is 
driven  to  considerable  depth  in  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  the 
shocks  of  transportation  and  handling  will  bend  the  nail 
between  the  two  planks  of  the  box  and  it  may  fail  by 
breaking  off  rather  than  by  pulling  out. 

•Nora— Mr.  D.  L.  Qoliiii,  late  Director  of  the  Forest  Products  Labors- 
toiy,  explains  mailiiif  tests  at  tbat  institntioii  as  follows: 

*'The  holding  power  of  cement  coated,  plain,  and  barbed  nails  was 
obtained  by  testing  a  standard  7-pennj  nail  iriwen  to  a  dmitli  of  1  ineb  in 
dry  wood  and  is  given  below. ' ' 


Bpmm  of  Wood  UsimI  in  the  Box 

Baaswood 

Beech 

Load  in  pounds  per  nail 

250 

133 

430 

140 

82 

400 

^Btajlii€Ml  iiu^^  •'•*••«««••««* 

110 

70 

3311 

155 
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' '  The  dipmeter  tf  a  nail  sbouM  be  great  enough  so  that 
it  may  be  driveii  easilji  wMch  is  usually  the  Mmitiiif 
f aetor,  hut  should  uot  he'  sO'  small  that  it  wiU  break,  iu 
use.  It  should  be  such  that  with  the  weaving  of  the  pack- 
age in  transportation  and  the  shocks  of  handling  it  will 
not  be  bent  and  will  not  work  back  and  forth  to  its  full 
depth  in  the  wood.  The  proper  balance  is  reached  when 
there  is  aa  equal  likelihood  of  the  wood  failing  or  of  the 
nails  breaking  off  or  puUiug  from  the  end; 

'  ^Mead  of  ibe  Mail.— As  a  rule  the  head  of  the  nail  is 
too  small,  and  failure  of  the  box  ocKsurs  because  the  head 
is  pulled  through  the  sides.  With  the  larger  heads  made 
in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  practice  the  material  is 
too  thin  and  the  head  breaks  off.  It  is  thought  that  a 
muou.  better  nail  can  be  made  than  is  being  produced  at 
the  present  time* 

''The  Wood. — ^The  species  of  wood  is  of  importance, 
since  each  species  has  certain  characteristics  of  weight 
and  hardness  which  indicate  its  ability  to  hold  nails,  its 
strength  and  its  likelihood  of  splitting,  and  thus  deter- 
mine the  proper  thickness  of  material  and  siie  and 
spacing"  of  nails. 

^'Tbe  most  signiieant  difference  in  the  various  species 
of  wood  is  in  their  dry  weight.  A  piece  of  lumber  of 
very  light  weight  has  but  little  wood  substance.  It  has 
been  shown  that  all  wood  substance  is  of  practically  the 
sirne  weight  and  that  the  weight  of  a  piece  of  dry  lumber, 
when  free  from  resinous  material,  is  an  indication  of  the 
amount  of  wood  substance  it  oontains.  It  wiH  be  evident, 
therefore,  that  without  sufficient  wood  substance  it  is 
impossible  to  have  strength  or  nail-holding  power,  and 
that  the  more  wood  substance  there  is  in  a  given  species 
the  greater  its  strength  and  nail-holding  power  are  likely 
to  be. 

Figure  10  is  a  curve  in  which  has  been  plotted  1lie 
density  or  dry  weight  of  the  various  species  against  their 
ability  to  retain  nails  driven  into  side  grain.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  noted  that,  with  practically  all  spe- 
deSf  the  resistance  to  withdrawal  is  greater  if  the  nail  is 
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driven  into  the  side  grain  than  if  it  is  driven  into  the  end 
grain.  The  curve  shows  conclusively  that  the  heavier 
species  hold  nails  much  better.  As  a  rule  all  the  strength 
properties  of  wood  increase  with  the  weight.  When  a 
nail  is  driven  into  a  dense  piece  of  wood  it  produces  a 
much  greater  splitting  force  than  when  the  same  nail  is 
driven  into  a  soft  piece  of  wood.  A  dense  piece  of  wood 
has  greater  resistance  to  splitting  than  a  light  piec6  of 
wood.  These  two  factors  tend  to  counterbalance  each 
other  but  do  not  do  so  entirely.  The  dense  species,  as  a 
rule,  will  split  somewhat  more  than  the  lighter  species 
■  with  the  same  nailing. 

"The  lockiness  of  grain  and  otiier  species  characteris- 
tics are  important  factors  in  determining  the  resistance 
to  splitting. 

"Condition  of  Wood. — Green  wood  is  much  softer 
than  dry  wood,  and  the  nails  can  be  driven  in  and  with- 
drawn from  green  much  more  readily  than  from  dry 
wood. 

The  moisture  content  of  wood,  when  green,  may  vary 
from  30  to  200  per  cent  of  the  dry  weight,  depending  on 
the  species  and  on  conditions  of  growth.  As  the  wood 
dries  it  first  loses  the  free  water  in  the  cells  and  after- 
wards that  from  the  cell  walls.  When  the  water  begins 
to  leave  the  cell  walls  the  wood  begins  to  shrink  in  both 
width  and  thickness  but  not  materially  in  length.  This 
causes  the  fibers,  whidi  are  bent  down  along  the  nail  as 
illustrated  in  photograph  fig.  9,  to  shrink  away  from  the 
nail  in  the  difitslion  of  the  end  grain,  in  which  direction 
the  nail  was  being  most  firmly  held  in  the  first  place. 
Thus  we  have  the  nail  which  has  been  driven  into  green 
material,  afterwards  dried,  held  only  by  two  sides.  The 
weaving  action  during  transportation  will  readily  cause 
such  nails  to  come  loose  and  work  out  ot  ike  box  without 
any  rough  handling,  and  the  boxes  will  not  stand  more 
than  10  per  cent  as  much  rough  handling  as  those  nailed 
up  at  15  per  cent  moisture  and  kept  in  practically  that 
condition. 

"A  nail  drfven  into  a  dry  piece  of  wood  which  after- 
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wards  is  allowed  to  become  soaked  and  then  dried  will 
aot  aa  does  a  mail  drivea  into  green  liimber. 

Boxes  made  of  lumber  in  the  proper  moisture  oondi- 
tiom  will  stand  ordinary  storage  without  any  appreciable 
loss  in  the  ability  of  the  nail  to  hold. 

"The  effect  of  over-driving  nails  is  to  reduce  their  re- 
sistance to  withdrawal,  the  proportionate  reduction  prob- 
•  ably  being  greater  in  the  case  of  dry  wood  than  in  green. 

••IMdaiess  of  Malirial  and  SpMsing  of  Mails.— After 
the  abo¥e  fundamentals  as  to  nails  and  wood,  eonsidera^ 
tion  should  be  gilrin  to  the  thickness  of  material  and  the 
spacing  of  nails. 

'*  The  ends  of  the  boxes  must  be  of  such  thickness  that 
the  nails  will  not  run  out  under  ordinary  conditions. 
The  nails  must  be  small  enough  in  diameter  so  that  they 
wiU  not  cause  splitting  of  the  material.  The  inclination 
to  split  is  increased  witii  decreased  spacing.  The  spacing, 
then,  must  not  be  so  dose  as  to  cause  splitting. 

Experiments  have  been  made  and  a  great  many  ob- 
servations taken  on  the  splitting  of  material  by  nails. 
The  following  conclusions  have  been  drawn 
to  bo  substantiated  by  two  years  of  observation: 

"In  ilsing  the  slender  or  box  nail  in  species  of  medium 
hardness,  the  *pnny'  of  the  nail  cannot  be  greater  than 
the  thickness,  in  eighths  of  an  inch,  of  the  wood  which 
holds  the  point  of  the  nail. 

**For  the  softer  woods  nails  may  be  one  'penny' 
larger  and  sometimes  even  two  'pennies.'  For  the  hard 
wood  nails  one  'penny'  smaller  should  be  used. 

"The  ordinary  box  machine,  when  nailing  boxes  of  the 
sizes  usually  used  for  canned  foods,  cannot  space  the 
nails  close  enough  to  cause  splitting  of  the  ends  or  to 
develop  the  strength  of  the  lumber. 

"The  following  rule  has  been  suggested  for  guidance 
IB  the  spacing  of  nails  for  domestic^  i^pment: 

"For  six  'penny'  or  smaUer  nails  held  in  the  side 
grain  there  should  be  a  spacing  of  2  indies,  and  for  the 

*Bm  Ckft  Kiiowltoii'e  dmpter  im  "Mm  Otaftnifitioii  for  Ms  mmm- 
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same  nail  im  the  end  grain  a  spacing  of  1%  inches.  For 
larger  nails  the  spacing  should  increase  %  inch  for  emk 
'penny.'  To  a  great  many  people  this  spacing  will  ap- 
pear to  be  too  close,  since  it  gives  many  more  nails 
than  have  formerly  been  used.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, it  is  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  number  that  can 
be  put  in  before  excessive  splitting  of  the  ends  is  encoun- 
tered, and  is  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  number  re- 
quired to  balance  fully  the  strength  of  the  box  in  other 
respects.  Therefore,  even  with  this  spacing,  the  nailug 
is  still  the  weakest  point  of  the  ordinary  box." 

SnoiAL  Box  CoBiriE  Design  to  Pbevent  Loosbnimii  of 

Mstaij  Si^kafs 

From  Technical  Notes  of  Forest  Products  Laboratory 

Metal  strapping  applied  to  a  box  niade  of  thin  mate- 
rial cannot  be  fastened  by  nails  d'riven  into  the  edges  of 
the  boards,  but  must  be  joined  by  one  of  the  various 
fastening  devices  and  held  in  place  by  tension. 

When  irst  applied,  the  strap  is  very  tight  and  no  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  keeping  it  on  the  box,  but  when 
the  box  is  stored  for  a  period  of  several  months  the 
shrinkage  of  the  lumber  usually  reduces  the  circumfer- 
ence to  such  an  extent  that  the  strap  falls  off  in  trans- 
portation. 

Such  loosening  of  the  straps  may  be  successfully  pre- 
vented on  canned  food  boxes  or,  in  fact,  on  any  box 
carrying  a  commodity  which  has  sufficient  strength  to 
resist  ti^e  strap  tension,  by  building  the  box  in  such  a 
manner  that  neither  the  top  nor  the  bottom  laps  the  sides. 
The  accompanying  sketch  will  make  the  construction 
clear.  The  strap  is  applied  in  the  usual  manner  and 
drawn  very  snug.  The  tension  of  the  strap  is  sufficient 
to  spring  ihe  si^es,  top  and  bottom  of  the  box  in  against 
the  contents  so  that  the  comer  boards  lap  in  the  center, 
iks  a  result,  the  middle  of  the  box  is  smaller  than  the 
ends,  and  the  straps  will  not  slip  off,  even  though  the  box 
shrinks.-  (See.  sketch  page  160.) 
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S^voriil,  8udi  1)0X68'  m&clo  ujp  iliG  I^ivbsI*  IPiroil* 
nets  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wisooiismy  of  lumber  contain- 
ing  15  to  20  per  cent  moisture  and,  after  packing  and 
strapping,  these  boxes  were  dried  to  a  moisture  content 
of  9  or  10  per  cent,  which  is  about  the  moisture  content 
they  would  come  to  in  a  heated  warehouse.  It  was  found 
that,  mm  after  the  boxes  bad  shrunk,  the  straiw  eould 
not  be  removed  from  them  without  outting  away  the 
corners*  When  the  boxes  were  tested  in  the  revolving 
drum  the  straps  showed  a  tendency  to  work  toward  the 
center  rather  than  to  slip  over  the  ends. 
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Box  HamdijiB'  of  WiBBiwd  Imsixad  ov  Bon  Savx 

SHimifo  Spacb 

From  Teeimieal  No$m  o/  Fore§t  Frodwtta  Laboratory 

In  export  shipment,  boxes  loaded  with  200  to  300 
pounds  are  most  easily  manipulated  when  provided,  with 
handles.  Usually  such  box  handles  are  made  of  rope,  in- 
serted through  holes  in  the  ends  of  the  box  and  secured 
with  wall  knots,  or  inserted  in  grooves  on  the  under  sides 
of  the  cleats  on  the  ends  of  the  box,  and  held  in  place  by 
nails  or  screws  driven  through  the  cleats. 
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The  former  method  of  fastening  has  the  disadvantage 
of  taking  up  valuable  space  in  the  interior  of  the  box. 
The  latter  increases  the  thickness  of  the  cleats  to  provide 
for  a  groove  of  sufficient  depth  to  hold  the  rope^  thereby 
increasing  the  displacement  of  the  box.  Since  the  rates 
for  export  shipments  are  virtually  based  upon  the  cubical 
contents  of  the  package,  the  displacement  is  an  important 
factor. 
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aomtmw  of  forest  Frodueta  Morcfwir 

A  box  handle  made  of  webbing  instead  of  rope  has 
been  suggested  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  as  a 
means  of  conserving  space.  For  this  purpose  webbing 
about  Vs  in.  thick  and  IVs  in.  wide,  which  has  a  breaWng 
strength  of  800  lbs.,  should  prove  suitable.  It  may  be 
inserted  through  saw-cuts  made  parallel  to  the  grain  in 
the  ends  of  the  box,  turned  down  flat  inside,  and  nailed 
securely  with  large  headed  roofing  nails. 

Such  a  handle  takes  up  no  extra  space  either  inside 
or  outside  of  the  box.  It  is  easily  made  and  has  a  lifting 
strength  with  a  large  margin  of  safety. 
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XHE  men  in  charge  of  goverament  packing  during 
the  war  were  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of 
getting  goods  to  the  other  side  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sibli,  at  a  time  when  the  amount  of  cargo  space  a¥ailable 
was  exceedingly  small.  It  was  our  business  to  see  that 
the  problem  was  met  and  that  the  extreme  handicaps  of 
the  situation  were  overcome,  and  with  this  end  in  view 
methods  were  adopted  which  were  termed  radical ;  under 
normal  conditions  they  would  probably  not  have  been, 
used  or  would  have  been  adopted  very  gradually.  The 
results  proved,  however,  that  in  all  cases  the  spur  of 
aecessity  was  highly  productive,  and  ther^  is  no  doubt 
that  the  experience  obtained  during  the  period  of  war 
effort  is  a  splendid  heritage  for  the  department  of  over- 
seas packing;  similarly  the  experience  in  other  branches 
of  organized  government  war-effort  will  enjoy  wide  ap- 
plication in  the  industrial  development  of  the  future. 

Before  the  war  baling  was  a  method  used  both  in 
dmttisti®  and  overseas  packing  for  raw  material  and 
piece  goods,  but  the  extensive  application  adopted  during 
the  strenuous  war-effort  had  not  been  made  in  com- 
mercial work.  I  had  used  various  types  of  bales  in  my 
own  business,  but  the  larger  use  of  these  methods  had,  I 
believe,  not  been  attempted  and  the  plroblem  of  baling 
had  certainly  not  been  attacked  with  anything  like  the 
vigor  or  completeness  that  were  made  necessary  by  the 
exigencies  of  war.   To  illustrate  this  point,  in  my  own 

*  Officer  in  cliarge  Packing  Division,  Zone  Supply  Office,  New  York, 
1918-1919.  Chief,  Packing  Service  Branch,  Director  of  Storage,  War 
Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  1919.  President,  the  Abercrombie  Corpora- 
tioii.  Mm'  York  Oitgr,  eiport  packing  for  export 
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business  we  had  developed  a  very  good  bale  for  dothing, 
but  onr  experience  was  limited  to  only  a  few  articles, 
while  in  the  baling  work  for  the  army  we  had  to  care  for 
a  variety  of  commodities  which  superficially  would  seem 
to  be  unfitted  for  baling  practice.  When  one  day  our 
department  was  presented  with  some  327  dozen  saws  and 
it  was  our  business  to  pack  them  in  a  rush,  obviously  we 
had  something  quite  new  and  an  article  which  hardly 
seemed  adapted  to  the  work  we  were  doing,  and  yet  we 
baled  those  saws,  saved  costly  space  and  made  an  excel- 
lent shipment.  As  time  went  on  we  baled  many  other 
commodities  which  would  seem  to  be  far  removed  from 
the  possibilities  of  my  department.  There  are  certain 
things  yon  cannot  bale,  sncfa  as  will  not  stand  compres^ 
sion,  but  whenever  a  group  of  commodities  presented  a 
new  packing  angle  we  could  in  the  majority  of  cases 
decide  to  bale  them  with  every  probability  of  success. 

In  one  plant  our  average  production  the  first  month 
was  thirteen  tons  a  day,  and  we  thought  this  was  very 
good  work,  but  in  the  month  of  May,  1918,  our  daily  out- 
put was  310  tons  a  day,  and  this  average  was  maintained 
constantly  until  the  armistice  was  signed.  We  were  ready 
then  with  the  new  methods  and  machines  we  had  in- 
augurated to  increase  our  production  to  600  tons  daily, 
for  the  baling  department  had  been  called  on  to  perform 
a  far  more  comprehensive  work  than  before.  We  were 
ready  to  pack  the  increase  before  deliveries  began,  and 
the  armistice  was  the  reason  for  cancellations  instead  of 
deliveries.  The  results  obtained  were  very  important, 
and  the  practice  that  ruled  during  the  war  is  now  being 
applied  to  normal  industrial  work,  while  the  extension 
of  this  practice  that  was  prevented  by  the  termination  of 
the  war  is  being  perf  ected. 

I  am  perhaps  giving  the  impression  that  baling  as 
packing  practice  is  as  yet  not  widely  in  use,  and  if  I  am 
giving  this  impression  it  is  correct  but  only  in  one  sense. 
The  technique  of  baling  in  the  shipment  of  raw  and 
piece  goods  both  to  points  within  the  United  States  and 
overseas  is  used,  and  there  is  a  beginning  of  baling  smie 
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manmtiiatiifed  goodsi  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  bale  is 
m  y et  ^mplo jed  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  eonid  be 
done  if  the  advantages  and  savings  of  this  method  were 
fnUy  appreciated  and  the  force  of  habit  could  be  broken. 
The  savings  are  extremely  important  and  goods  properly 
baled  are  better  packed  than  cased  goods,  and  in  every 
case  baled  goods  will  arrive  at  destination  ijx  far  better 
shape  than  the  same  goods  cased,  while  the  economy 
effected  by  the  nse  of  the  bale  cannot  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  any  case  yet  devised,  either  as  to  cost  of  material 
or  labor.  1V>iBastrate  the  points  made  here  I  am  going 
to  make  use  of  my  records  obtained  during  the  war ;  the 
work  during  this  period  was  on  such  a  vast  scale  and 
covered  so  many  different  commodities  that  no  ordinary 
commercial  records  conld  give  as  much  information. 

Mmmmj  of  Process. — ^Af ter  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice goods  shipped  to  France  began  io  come  back  to  ns 
in  the  original  bales,  and  among  this  great  mass  I  remem- 
ber two  bales  containing  460  pairs  of  leggings  which  came 
back  to  us  in  just  as  good  shape  as  they  left  the  country. 
It  happened  that  the  balance  of  this  shipment  of  leggings 
was  padced  in  cases,  and  when  these  came  back  we  found 
that  many  of  the  cases  had  been  broken  in  sMpment  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  contents  lost  and  damaged. 
The  two  bales  took  up  a  little  over  six  cubic  feet  and  cost 
the  Government  $6.60  to  return  to  the  United  States, 
while  the  cost  of  the  same  quantity  of  the  same  goods  in 
cases  was  $30.B0.  This  is  a-difference  of  more  than  ive 
and  one-quarter  (5%)  cents  on  every  pair  of  leggings  for 
freight  alone,  an  amount  of  money  that  would  represent 
a  big  portion  of  the  profit  to  any  one  handling  the  line. 
I  could  multiply  this  example  by  hundreds  of  a  similar 
dharacter,  but  this  is  sufficient  to  show  immediately  that 
where  it  is  possible  to  bale  goods  no  other  method  should 
bemused. 

Another  great  saving  that  is  made  by  baling  goods  is 
in  the  tare,  for  baled  goods  will  save  97  per  cent  in  tare 
as  compared  with  cased  goods.  When  we  entered  the  war 
we  were  packing  in  cases  overcoats,  blouses,  underwear, 
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breeches — ^in  fact  everything  that  a  soldier  uses,  and  it 
was  a  regular  thing  (QMC  Manual)  to  require  48  pounds 
of  overcoats  packed  in  40  pounds  of  case.  In  1917  and 
after  it  was  very  difficult  to  buy  cases  and  we  could  not 
be  particular  about  what  sort  of  wood  was  used.  In  con- 
sequence vast  quantities  of  yellow  pine  were  bought  and 
made  up  into  cases,  and  these  cases  often  weighed  more 
than  90  pounds,  and  this  90  pounds  of  case  had  to  be 
shipped  not  alone  to  Europe  but  all  over  the  United 
States,  enriching  the  express  companies,  it  is  true,  but 
costing  the  Government  large  sums  of  money.  We  paid 
as  high  as  $14  per  hundred  pounds  when  we  had  to  send 
goods  to  the  far  west,  and  it  does  not  take  much  effort  to 
figure  the  immense  loss  when  48  pounds  of  goods  had  to 
go  in  90  pounds  of  case,  and  when  on  every  pound  14 
cents  or  more  had  to  be  paid  f  oi:  transportation  and  in 
addition  an  excessive  price  had  to  be  paid  for  ''Cases.  If 
we  had  used  then  as  we  did  in  January,  1918,  bale  pack- 
ing we  would  have  saved  45  per  cent  in  transportation, 
70  per  cent  in  space  and  82  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  packing 
materials  for  the  war.  Our  saving  throughout  the  whole 
period,  calculating  a  list  of  141  articles  packed  in  stand- 
ard 4  cubic  ft.  bales  and  also  in  standard  (previous  to 
January,  1918)  6  1/5  cubic  ft.  cases  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing ratios : 

This  comparison  is  based  on  an  equal  quantity  of  ^ 
goods  in  each  one  of  the  ratios. 

Number  of  package!   1.  (Bale)  to   2.1  (Cases) 

Cubic  ft.  of  space     1  (Bale)  to  (Caaes) 

Cost  of  container    1  (Bale)  to   5.50  (Cases) 

Ptadtera' cost  (labor)   1  (Bale)  to  2.50  (Caaeo) 

I 

Up  to  November,  1918,  the  amount  baled  in  the  New 
York  District  was  a  little  over  137,000  ship  tons,  and 
although  no  one  knows  exactly  what  it  cost  to  send  over 
a  ship  ton,  there  was  an  arbitrary  cost  adopted  in  Wash- 
ington of  $240«00.  However,  I  know  of  a  good  many 
instances  where  the  cost  was  nearer  $340.00  a  ship  ton, 
and  there  was  an  instance  of  a  shipment  where  the  cost 
ran  as  high  as  $22.50  a  cubic  foot.  I  believe  that  when 
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the  bill  is  Anally  settled  and  all  the  costs  of  convoys, 
losses  and  other  incidental  expenses  are  figured  out  that 
$10  a  cubic  foot  would  represent  a  fraction  of  the  real 
cost.  The  fact  that  $6  a  cubic  foot  or  $240.00  a  ton,  is 
the  price  that  has  been  fixed  probably  will  not  affect  the 
result  so  far  as  the  Individual  dtizeii  is  concerned,  for 
the  money  has  been  spent  and  we  have  got  to  pay  it. 

But  what  does  interest  the  individual  citizen  is  that 
this  great  cost  was  not  altogether  unproductive,  for  out 
of  this  immense  transportation,  task  certain  absolute 
facts  were  developed  which  will  mean  great  savings  to 
the  people  in  the  future.  To  put  the  situation  in  a  dif- 
ferent form  it  may  be  safely  stated,  that  the  saving  to 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  resulting  from  the  use  of  bales 
instead  of  cases  was  over  $100,000,000.  Had  the  war  con- 
tinned  we  should  have  been  able  to  bring  about  still 
greater  saving,  and  had  we  been  prepared  to  use  bales 
at  the  start  we  would  have  cut  out  big  slices  in  the 
nation's  bill  of  expenses. 

With  reference  to  warehousing,  the  use  of  bales  shows 
important  savings  in  rent,  for  baled  goods  not  only  occupy 
less  space  than  cased  goods,  but  they  can  be  stowed  much 
more  compactly.  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  fully 
70  per  cent  in  space  is  saved  by  baling.  There  is  great 
saving  in  dunnage,  and  another  important  saving  arises 
from  the  relatively  small  space  occupied  by  a  baling 
plant  as  compared  with  that  absorbed  by  a  casing  plant. 
In  the  latter  the  wood  of  which  the  cases  are  made  is 
itself  bulky,  and  the  manufactured  cases  occupy  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  floor  space,  which  in  these  times  of  in- 
adequate storage  space  and  high  rents  is  a*  considera- 
tion of  great  importance.  The  baEng  plant,  on  the  other 
hand,  occupies  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  space  taiei  ifp 
by  the  casing  plant,  the  material  of  which  the  bales  are 
made  can  be  most  compactly  stored,  and  there  is  no  space 
taken  up  by  an  intermediate  product  represented  in  the 
casing  plant  by  the  unfilled  box. 

We  have  thus  dearly  demonstrated  important  savings 
in  the  chief  factors  of  shipping  expenses :  we  have  saving 
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the  bill  is  tfnally  settled  and  all  the  costs  of  convoys, 
losses  and  other  incidental  expenses  are  figured  out  that 
$10  a  cubic  foot  would  represent  a  fraction  of  the  real 
cost.  The  fact  that  $6  a  cubic  foot  or  $240.00  a  ton,  is 
the  price  that  has  been  fixed  probably  will  not  affect  the 
result  so  far  as  the  individual  citizen  is  conoemed,  for 
the  money  has  been  spent  and  we  have  got  to  pay  it. 

But  what  does  interest  the  individual  citizen  is  that 
this  great  cost  was  not  altogether  unproductive,  for  out 
of  this  immense  transportation  task  certain  absolute 
facts  were  developed  which  will  mean  great  savings  to 
the  people  in  the  fntnre.  To  pat  the  situation  in  a  dif- 
ferent form  it  may  be  safely  stated,  that  the  saving  to 
the  Quartermaster  Cdfps  resulting  from  the  use  of  bales 
instead  of  cases  was  over  $100,000,000.  Had  the  war  con- 
tinued we  should  have  been  able  to  bring  about  still 
greater  saving,  and  had  we  been  prepared  to  use  bales 
at  the  start  we  would  have  cut  out  big  slices  in  the 
nation's  bill  of 

With  reference  to  warehousing,  liie  use  of  bales  shows 
important  savings  in  rent,  for  baled  goods  not  only  occupy 
less  space  than  cased  goods,  but  they  can  be  stowed  much 
more  compactly.  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  fully 
70  per  cent  in  space  is  saved  by  baling.  There  is  great 
saving  in  aunnage,  anu  anomer  imporiani.  saving  aoses 
from  the  relatively  small  space  occupied  by  a  baling 
plant  as  compared  with  that  absorbed  by  a  casing  plant. 
In  the  latter  the  wood  of  which  the  cases  are  made  is 
itself  bulky,  and  the  manufactured  cases  occupy  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  floor  space,  which  in  these  times  of  in- 
adequate storage  space  and  high  rents  is  a considera- 
tion of  great  importance.  The  baling  plant,  on  the  other 
hand,  occupies  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  space  taken  up 
by  the  casing  plant,  the  material  of  which  the  bales  are 
made  can  be  most  compactly  stored,  and  there  is  no  space 
taken  up  by  an  intermediate  product  represented  in  the 
casing  plant  by  the  unfilled  box. 

We  have  thus  clearly  demonstrated  important  savings 
in  the  chief  factors  of  shipping  expenses :  we  have  saving 
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in  space  and  consequent  saving  in  the  cost  of  any  form 
of  transportation;  we  have  saving  in  tare,  which  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  shipments  going  to  foreign  comi- 
tries  or  an^here ;  we  have  saving  in  the  cost  of  the  paek- 
age,  which  to-day  is  an  element  of  the  utmost  importance, 
.  and  we  have  saving  in4he  space  occupied  by  the 
department^  another  very  important  item  in  the  tot#ii>8t. 
And  to  these  economies  must  be  added  the  equally  im- 
portant one  that  the  bale  will  travel  where  the  case 
hardly  can,  that  the  goods  are  abundantly  and  fully  pro- 
tected, that  the  range  of  adaptability  of  the  bale  runs 
from  socks  to  overcoats,  from  water  bags  to  cooks'  caps, 
from  nose  bags  to  tents.  Another  great  saving  is  that  of 
natural  conservation ;  in  our  baling  a  bale  used  2%  yards 
of  burlap;  the  same  amount  of  goods  require  60  feet 
B.M.  of  lumber  when  cased.  Burlap  grows  two  crops  a 
year ;  lumber  takes  30  years  to  grow ;  acreage  is  as  1  to  60, 

PiMpibilities  of  CommeFcial  Use.— It  seems  to  me  that 
I  must  emphasize  here  the  effect  that  this  war  work  has 
had  on  civilian  trade,  for  as  I  understand  it  the  purpose 
of  this  treatise  on  packing  is  not  to  show  anything  new  to 
the  man  who  has  solved  his  packing  problems  through 
long  years  of  grief  and  struggle,  but  to  tell  the  newcomer 
something  of  what  can  be  done  and  should  be  done  in 
packing  overseas  goods.  Up  to  the  time  we  started  our 
work  of  compressing  fabricated  goods  I  knew  of  no  con- 
cern that  made  a  practice  of  compressing  fully  made-up 
clothing.  As  I  have  stated,  I  had  done  this  work  in  a 
small  way  in  my  own  business,  but  when  I  called  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
method  I  was  told  iatly  and  simply  that  it  could  not  be 
done.  I  was  told  it  would  break  the  buttons,  that  the 
goods  could  never  be  freed  from  the  creasing  incident 
to  baling  processes,  that  it  was  a  fool  idea  and  a  great 
many  other  things  equally  theoretical  which  were  proved 
in  actual  practice  to  be  incorrect 

When  m  man  walks  on  a  carpet,  say  he  weighs  200 
pounds,  the  actual  pressure  is  fully  1,200  pounds  to  the 
square  inch  maximum,  as  one-sixth  of  a  square  inch  is 
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in  space  and  consequent  saving  in  the  cost  of  any  form 
of  transportation;  we  have  saving  in  tare,  which  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  shipments  going  to  foreign  coun- 
tries or  anywhere ;  we  have  saving  in  the  cost  of  the  pack- 
age, which  to-day  is  an  element  of  the  utmost  importance, 
.  and  we  have  saving  in -the  space  occupied  by  the  shipping 
department,  another  very  important  item  in  the  total  cost. 
And  to  these  economies  must  be  added  the  equally  im- 
portant one  that  the  bale  will  travel  where  the  case 
hardly  can,  that  the  goods  are  abundantly  and  fully  pro- 
tected, that  the  range  of  adaptability  of  the  bale  runs 
from  socks  to  overcoats,  from  water  bags  to  cooks'  caps, 
from  nose  bags  to  tents.  Another  great  saving  is  that  of 
natural  conservation ;  in  our  baling  a  bale  used  2%  yards 
of  burlap;  the  same  araoiint  of  goods  require  (>0  feet 
B.M.  of  lumber  when  cased.  Burlap  grows  two  crops  a 
year ;  him])er  takes  30  years  to  grow ;  acreage  is  as  1  to  60. 

Possibilities  of  Commercial  Use. — It  seems  to  me  that 
I  must  emphasize  here  the  effect  that  this  war  work  has 
had  on  civilian  trade,  for  as  I  understand  it  the  purpose 
of  this  treatise  on  packing  is  not  to  show  anything  new  to 
the  man  who  has  solved  his  packing  problems  through 
long  years  of  grief  and  struggle,  but  to  tell  the  newcomer 
something  of  what  can  be  done  and  should  be  done  in 
packing  overseas  goods.  Up  to  the  time  we  started  our 
work  of  compressing  fabricated  goods  I  knew  of  no  con- 
cern that  made  a  practice  of  compressing  fully  made-up 
clothing.  As  I  have  stated,  I  had  done  this  work  in  a 
small  way  in  my  own  business,  but  when  I  called  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
method  I  was  told  flatly  and  simply  that  it  could  not  be 
done.  I  was  told  it  would  break  the  buttons,  that  the 
goods  could  never  be  freed  from  the  creasing  incident 
to  baling  processes,  that  it  was  a  fool  idea  and  a  great 
many  other  things  equally  theoretical  which  were  proved 
in  actual  practice  to  be  incorrect. 

When  a  man  walks  on  a  carpet,  say  he  weighs  200 
pounds,  the  actual  pressure  is  fully  1,200  pounds  to  the 
square  inch  maximum,  as  one-sixth  of  a  square  illli  is 
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about  as  much  as  is  in  contact  as  his  foot  irst  falls.  It 
is  a  fact  known  to  all  of  us  that  hotels  and  other  buildings 
where  foot  traffic  is  heavy  ahnost  iuYariably  use  a  heavy 
pile  fabric  for  carpets,  as  it  has  been  proved  that  this 
dais  of  floor  covering  lasts  longer  and  costs  less  per  dl^ 
than  any  other  suitable  material.  Returning  to  the  but- 
tons, I  folded  up  some  overcoats  (September,  1917)  and 
sent  them  to  a  laboratory  at  my  own  expense,  as  I  had  not 
learned  then  how  to  get  the  Government  to  pay  for  such 
things,  and  I  found  that  we  could  put  on  a  pressure  of 
many  tons  before  the  button  collapsed,  and  then  the  metal 
buttons  or  shanks  did  not  cut  the  fabric.  It  was  a  simple 
natter  to  calculate  then  that  if  we  kept  a  certain  maximum 
we  could  use  any  pressure  under  this  in  making  up  our 
bales  of  clothing.  I  already  knew  that  92  pounds  is  a 
weight  that  one  man  can  handle  most  economically,  and 
we  accepted  that  as  the  standard  weight  for  a  package. 
Then  I  investigated  the  specific  gravity  of  clothing  and 
equipage  and  we  calculated  that  this  would  average  less 
than  four  cubic  feet  for  92  pounds. 

The  best  package  therefore  we  decided  would  measure 
(average)  four  cubic  feet;  it  should  lie  twice  as  long  as 
broad  and  a  little  less  in  height  than  in  width,  weigh  92 
pounds  and  would,  to  be  exact,  be  15  x  30  x  14  inches. 
The  covering  was  10  oz.  burlap  for  outside,  with  two 
sheets  of  expansive  (both  ways)  paraffined  baling  paper 
for  interlining;  on  rare  occasions  we  doubled  the  covering. 
This  package  is  the  correct  size  for  handling  during  the 
baling  process;  it  fitted  the  French  mm  and  American 
escort  wagons  and  automobile  trucks,  and  could  be 
handled  by  one  person  of  any  nationality,  and  we  put 
more  clothing  in  a  freight  car  than  had  ever  been  accom- 
modated before,  loading  many  of  the  articles  to  the 
capacity  of  the  car.  And  this  result  waa  obtained  in  a 
short  time  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  when  we  started  we 
did  not  have  any  machines  nor  was  there  a  machine  made 
that  was  adapted  for  the  work.  Day  after  day  we  packed 
millions  of  articles  in  our  New  York  plant,  16,000  pairs  of 
socks  in  every  ton,  300  overcoats  to  the  ton  and  so  on 
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through  all  the  list  of  things  that  fighting  men  need  when 
they  are  in  the  field.  Over  the  river  at  Bush  Terminal 
No.  22,  where  the  first  plant  was  established,  the  bale 
was  shown  to  be  a  method  in  overseas  packing  tiiat  could 
accomplish  astonishing  things,  and  that  could  effect 
economies  of  time  and  money  that  were  absolutely  out  of 
the  question  by  any  other  method.  When  we  were  pack- 
ing 340  tons  a  day  the  complete  organization  numbered 
some  2,230  persons,  and  this  number  induded  the  re- 
ceivers, routers,  inspectors,  warehousemen  and  shippers. 

Organization  of  a  Department. — Careful  routing  of 
the  goods  is  very  important  in  any  well-organized  plant, 
and  the  plant  should  not  be  put  in  operation  until  ex- 
periment has  shown  that  the  routing  is  correct.  The  op- 
erations in  baling  are  very  closely  related,  and  the  more 
the  work  tables  can  be  grouped  and  the  closer  together 
all  working  elements  can  be  arranged  just  that  mu^jh  wp 
be  gained  in  efficiency  and  speed.  There  were  cerlliit  de- 
tails in  our  work,  such  as  receiving  and  inspecting  and 
checking,  that  will  not  enter  into  the  average  commercial 
equipment  and  will  not  be  a  part  of  the  baling  depart- 
ment, but  with  us  the  checking  and  receiving  were  in- 
thnately  related  to  the  baling  department,  so  that  once 
installed  the  system  worked  automatically.  But  through- 
out the  whole  process  every  movement  was  related  to  the 
ultimate  purpose:  the  shipment  of  a  bale.  A  bale  was 
completed  40  minutes  after  receiving  the  goods. 

Another  important  consideration  is  the  fixing  of  re- 
sponsibility for  mistakes  in  packing,  and  this  can  be  done 
perfectly  with  our  method.  Each  bale  carried  a  num- 
bered tag  signed  by  every  one  who  worked  on  that  bale. 
In  each  of  our  packages  that  made  up  a  bale  there  was 
enclosed  a  slip,  and  all  persons  having  to  do  with  the 
work  on  that  particular  package  signed  their  names,  no 
matter  what  the  character  of  the  work,  inspecting  or  fold- 
ing. When  the  goods  reached  the  other  side,  if  tiiere  was 
a  defect,  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  return  the  slip 
with  the  statement  of  complaint,  and  the  matter  could  be 
absolutely  traced  to  the  inspector  or  folder  at  fault. 
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When  the  bale  was  shipped  the  tag  was  cut  from  the  bale 
and  retained,  leairiiig  the  munber  on  the  bale.  Thus  a 
feoord  wajs  kepi 

How  to  Bale.— In  folding  goods  for  baling  each  article 
is  folded  in  its  own  way  and  made  into  a  package  of  a 
certain  number.  The  idea  here  is  to  obtain  the  same  num- 
ber of  laminations  in  each  package  of  goods  entering  the 
bale,  and  this  similarity  ia  folding  must  obtain  whether 
goods  be  mosquito  bars  or  trousers.  With  this  identity 
of  folding  in  each^separat©  piece  of  goods  it  is  also  easy 
to  obtain  perfect  compactness  and  uniformity  in  width 
and  length,  which  are  so  necessary  to  any  successful 
baling  operation;  then  the  correct  number  of  packages 
are  laid  to  make  up  a  bale,  and  when  pressure  is  applied 
you  get  a  minimum  siie  bale  for  t|e  amount  of  goods  it 
contains. 

Ift  practice  we  found  that  the  results  described  in  the 
above  paragraph  were  little  short  of  remarkable  when 
compared  with  former  results.  Under  the  system  of  pack- 
ing first  used  only  50  blankets  were  cased  into  a  ship  ton, 
but  with  our  baling  system  we  put  256  into  the  same 
■pice.  We  put  962  mosquito  bars  where  formerly  only 
116  had  been  placed,  and  the  whole  secret  of  this  result 
was  in  so  folding  the  goods  that  absolute  uniformity  in 
the  size  of  package  was  obtained.  We  had  a  standard 
size  for  our  bales  and  this  size  was  used  no  matter  what 
the  goods :  blankets,  gloves,  breeches,  blouses,  overcoats, 
caps,  hospital  tents,  and  so  forth. 

Another  important  point  is  the  density  of  the  bale,  for 
unless  the  proper  density  is  obtained  much  of  the  virtue 
is  taken  out  of  the  work.  Cotton  has  been  baled  for  a 
good  many  years  in  the  south  and  one  would  suppose  that 
the  wide  experience  incident  to  that  work  had  solved  the 
question  of  proper  density.  But  we  packed  some  of  our 
garments  in  bales  that  had  nearly  twice  the  density  of  a 
bale  of  cotton,  although  our  goods  were  not  a  raw  iber 
that  admits  of  almost  any  compression,  but  manufactured 
goods,  many  of  which  had  parts  more  or  less  susceptible 
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Standard  Bale  and  Case. 

Bale  measures  i  cu.  ft.  and  containa  twice  a»  mtm  mMs  m  erne  mmmrlmg 
€  oil.  ft. 
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Example  of  Poor  Packing. 
The  V  8.  Army  packing  service  found  that  hiOes  lf»  many  Mameet  wHMmi 
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When  the  bale  was  shipped  the  tag  was  cut  from,  the  bale 
and  retained,  leaving  the  number  on  the  bale.  Thus  a 
record  was  kept. 

How  to  Bale. — In  folding  goods  for  baling  each  article 
is  folded  in  its  own  way  and  made  into  a  package  of  a 
certain  number.  The  idea  here  is  to  obtain  the  same  num- 
ber of  laminations  in  each  paoMage  of  goods  entering  the 
bale,  and  this  similarity  ik  folding  must  obtain  whether 
goods  be  mosquito  bars  or  trousers.  With  this  identity 
of  folding  in  each  separate  piece  of  goods  it  is  also  easy 
to  obtain  perfect  compactness  and  uniformity  in  width 
and  length,  which  are  so  necessary  to  any  successful 
baling  operation;  then  the  correct  number  of  packages 
are  laid  to  make  up  a  bale,  and  when  pressure  is  applied 
you  get  a  minimni  size  bale  for  the  amount  of  goods  it 
contains. 

In  practice  we  found  that  the  results  described  in  the 
above  paragraph  were  little  short  of  remarkable  when 
comfiareo  with  former  results.  Under  the  system  of  pack- 
ing irst  used  only  50  blankets  were  cased  into  a  ship  ton, 
but  with  our  baling  system  we  put  256  into  the  same 
space.  We  put  962  mosquito  bars  where  formerly  only 
116  had  been  placed,  and  the  whole  secret  of  this  result 
was  in  so  folding  the  goods  that  absolute  uniformity  in 
the  size  of  package  was  obtained.  We  had  a  standard 
size  for  our  bales  and  this  size  was  used  no  matter  what 
the  goods :  blankets,  gloves,  breeches,  blouses,  overcoats, 
caps,  hospital  tents,  and  so  forth. 

Another  important  point  is  the  density  of  the  bale,  for 
unless  the  proper  density  is  obtained  much  of  the  virtue 
is  taken  out  of  the  work.  Cotton  has  been  baled  for  a 
good  many  years  in  the  south  and  one  would  suppose  that 
tie  wide  eacperience  incident  to  that  work  had  solved  the 
question  of  proper  density.  But  we  packed  some  of  our 
garments  in  bales  that  had  nearly  twice  the  density  of  a 
bale  of  cotton,  although  our  goods  were  not  a  raw  fiber 
that  admits  of  ahnost  any  compression,  but  manufactured 
goods,  many  of  which  had  parts  more  or  less  susceptible 
to  damage. 


Standabd  and  Commercial  Bales. 
Former  measures  i  eu,  ft.  md  contadna  H  comfortables;  latter  nua^sun 
CI*,  ft.  and  oontaina  IB. 


Example  op  Poor  Packing. 
The  U.  ff.  Arm  If  pncMng  seri-4ee  found  that  bales  i»  many  instances  wUMmd 
rough  handling  better  than  cases. 
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Twenty-four  tons  pressure  on  a  surface  of  450  square 
inches  harmed  nothing.  Our  officers'  uniforms  carried 
splendidly,  so  did  our  fur  caps,  fur  gloves  and  fur  Paakas 
to  Siberia.  Fur  caps,  the  most  expensive  things  we 
shipped,  $3,000  worth  in  a  bale,  arrived  safely  at  destina- 
tion and  not  a  single  complaint  was  made  on  acooimt  of 
loss  or  stealing. 

In  making  up  the  bale  the  packages  were  placed  one  on 
top  of  the  other  in  layers  like  masonry.  The  bales  were 
protected  with  waterproof  expansive  paper  covering  be- 
sides the  regular  burlap  covering.  Many  of  these  bales 
crossed  the  water,  suffered  exposure  that  rusted  the  metal 
bands  almost  completely  through,  and  yet  came  back  to 
the  United  States  with  the  goods  inside  just  as  smooth 
and  perfect  as  the  day  they  left  our  shores,  showing 
beyond  question  that  burlap  and  paper  make  as  sturdy 
a  protective  envelope  as  any  case  that  was  ever  devised. 
Cased  goods  returned  were  a  mess.  The  stealing  from 
the  bales  was  practically  nil,  for  in  this  class  of  pacMiif 
it  is  very  difficult  for  a  package  or  piece  to  be  removed ; 
to  do  so  a  steel  band  must  be  cut,  and  that  would  not 
escape  detection.  It  is  true  that  we  lost  an  occasional 
bale  as  well  as  case,  but  tampering  with  the  bale  itself 
and  removal  of  contents  was  practically  unknown.  Our 
records  show  that  there  was  one  comtplaint  of  mismarkimg 
to  30,000  bales.  This,  I  think,  is  a  very  good  record 
indeed. 

Another  interesting  point  about  the  bale  was  the 
salvage  value  of  the  material  used  in  covering.  When 
wooden  cases  got  to  France  and  were  opened  at  the  front 
they  could  not  be  burned  because  of  the  smoke,  and  they 
could  not  be  well  used  for  other  purposes.  The  covering 
of  the  bale,  on  the  contrary,  came  in  splendidly  for  many 
uses,  particularly  for  sandbags,  each  piece  of  burlap  hav- 
ing been  cut  to  make  two  sandbags. 

■EarMng. — Our  bales  were  marked  with  nuinbers,  each 
number  designating  a  particular  conunodity,  and  the 
same  method  could  be  profitably  used  in  a  great  deal  of 
export  work.  It  does  not  matter  what  language  a  man 
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Twenty-four  tons  pressure  on  a  surface  of  450  square 
inches  harmed  nothing.  Our  officers'  uniforms  carried 
splendidly,  so  did  our  fur  caps,  fur  gloves  and  fur  Paakas 
to  Siberia.  Fur  caps,  the  most  expensive  things  we 
shipped,  $3,000  worth  in  a  bale,  arrived  safely  at  destina- 
tion and  not  a  single  complaint  was  made  on  account  of 
loss  or  stealing. 

In  making  up  the  bale  the  packages  were  placed  one  on 
top  of  the  other  in  layers  like  masonry.  The  bales  were 
protected  with  waterproof  expansive  paper  covering  be- 
sides the  regular  burlap  covering.  Many  of  these  bales 
crossed  the  water,  suffered  exposure  that  rusted  the  metal 
bands  almost  completely  through,  and  yet  came  back  to 
the  United  States  with  the  goods  inside  just  as  smooth 
and  perfect  as  the  day  they  left  our  shores,  showing 
beyond  question  that  burlap  and  paper  make  as  sturdy 
a  protective  envelope  as  any  case  that  was  ever  devised. 
Cased  goods  returned  were  a  mess.  The  stealing  from 
the  bales  was  practically  nil,  for  in  this  class  of  paeMng 
it  is  very  difficult  for  a  package  or  piece  to  be  removed ; 
to  do  so  a  steel  band  must  be  cut,  and  that  would  not 
escape  detection.  It  is  true  that  we  lost  an  occasional 
bale  as  well  as  case,  but  tampering  with  the  bale  itself 
and  removal  of  contents  was  practically  unknown.  Our 
records  show  that  there  was  one  complaint  of  mismarking 
to  30,000  bales.  This,  I  think,  is  a  very  good  record 
indeed. 

Another  interesting  point  about  the  bale  was  the 
salvage  value  of  the  material  used  in  covering.  When 
wooden  cases  got  to  France  and  were  opened  at  the  front 
they  could  not  be  burned  because  of  the  smoke,  and  they 
could  not  be  well  used  for  other  purposes.  The  covering 
of  the  bale,  on  the  contrary,  came  in  splendidly  for  many 
uses,  particularly  for  sandbags,  each  piece  of  burlap  hav- 
ing been  cut  to  make  two  sandbags. 

Ifarking. — Our  bales  were  marked  with  numbers,  each 
number  designating  a  particular  commodity,  and  the 
same  method  could  be  profitably  used  in  a  great  deal  of 
export  work.  It  does  not  matter  what  language  a  man 
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speaks,  he  may  be  Chinese,  African  or  Portuguese,  but 
this  notwithstanding  he  will  learn  immediately  the  sig- 
nificance  of  a  number,  while  printed  or  painted  words 
would  be  unintelligible.  And  so  we  used  a  four-inch  black 
number  on  a  buff  background  that  could  be  distinguished 
A  li^iiy  wnjT  off*        liA^  fi'  S'Orios  0^  Ijcisio  umiiliQ'irB  Aud 

cMItfUiV^A     %ML     B'lIIIDlvUi»l  J)     ll'lIMIILFtSJ.  Kf*       M!  %IMk.     t?, J»  €mM  1 1  A.tM 

etood  for  overcoats,  as  that  was  the  quantity  put  into  a 
bale,  and  when  the  **15''  had  a  number  **40"  by  the  side 
of  it,  separated  by  a  dash,  this  was  a  bale  of  overcoats 
size  40.  the  left-hand  number  denoting  the  quantity  in  the 
bale,  i.  e.,  15.  This  was  done  throii#iciat:  There  were 
diffewnt  sorts  of  gauntlets:  heavy  leather,  Hned,  chauf- 
fem?,  and  so  on.  Each  had  its  basic  number  and  another 
number  alongside  to  designate  the  particular  size  of 
glove.  In  a  short  time  we  found  that  the  men  became 
acquainted  with  the  numbers  and  rarely  made  a  mistake. 
This  helped  greatly  in  warehousing.  We  found  the  ques- 
tion of  hooks  was  solved  by  having  ears  on  the  bales  for 
handles,  and  the  moderate  weight  rendered  hooks  un- 
necessary. 

Doubtless  there  are  questions  that  I  have  not  answered 
and  that  will  occur  to  every  reader,  but  the  space  at  my 
disposal  does  not  permit  a  lengthier  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  baling.  The  point  I  have  tried  to  make  here  is 
that  of  the  value  of  balng  as  a  shipping  and  packing 
method,  and  I  believe  that  wh'at  I  have  said  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  cause  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
shipper.  If  this  is  done  the  correctness  of  my  statements 
and  conclusions  will  be  fully  demonstrated. 

It  should  be  appreciated  that  I  have  attempted  here 
to  show  clearly  the  tremendous  possibilities  in  tiie  baling 
of  goods,  and  in  our  practice  with  overseas  shipments 
during  the  war  we  found  that  there  were  very  few  com- 
modities that  could  not  be  satisfactorily  baled.  However, 
I  do  not  wish  any  shipper  to  assume  that  the  practice 
illustrated  is  suitable  in  all  conunercial  transactions.  In 
the  case  of  shoes,  hardware  and  otiier  goods,  bulk  ship- 
ments in  bales  should  be  made  only  after  an  understand- 
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ing  has  been  reached  with  the  consignee  that  such  form 
of  paddng  would  be  satisfactory;  It  is  quite  possible 
that  consignees  would  desire  shoes,  hardware,  ready- 
made  clothing  and  other  commodities  packed  in  oertaim 
form  and  in  cases  rather  than  in  bales,  and  the  shipper 
must  be  thoroughly  sure  of  the  wishes  of  the  consignee 
before,  proceeding  to  make  up  the  package.  The  point 
that  I  have  desired  to  stress  in  this  article  is  that  the  bale 
offers  a  most  economical  and  useful  means  of  packing 
and  shipping  goods,  and  that  the  possibilities  of  this 
method  should  be  always  considered  in  any  paddug 
problem.  / 


CHAPTEB  Vn. 


WE  yOREST  PRODUOTS  LABORATORY 
AT  MADISON.  WISCONSIN 

TEN  yeaw  ago  the  Forest  Semoe  of  the  U.  8. 
BepartmeBt  of  Agriciiltiire  estabEshed  the  Foreit 
Products  Laboratory  on  the  Campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Wisconsiu,  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  the 
record  of  the  laboratory  during  the  period  of  its  exis- 
tence has  been  one  of  incalculable  usefulness  to  the 
Oovemment  and  to  the  nation  at  large.  At  first  the 
laboratory  oecupied  one  smaU  building  and  had  a  meagre 
ammal'  appropriation  for  its  support,  but  so  important 
a  place  has  it  taken  in  the  work  to  which  it  is  devoted 
and  so  extensive  has  its  cooperation  become  with  the 
Government  and  business  interests  of  the  country,  that 
to-day  it  occupies  several  large  buildings,  its  personnel 
numbers  over  two  hundred  people  and  it  is  receiving 
nearly  a  half  milBon  dollars  a  year  for  its  support. 
It  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  world's  greatest  industrial 
laboratories,  and  so  thoroughly  has  it  proved  its  useful- 
ness that  a  number  of  large  organizations  are  now  con- 
structing laboratories  of  their  own,  modeled  after  the 
one  at  Madison.  So  far  as  we  know,  Canada  is  the  only 
foreign  country  that  possesses  a  similar  institution,  and 
this  was  planned  along  the  lines  laid  down  at  the  plant 
iii^'fie'lliiited  States. 

Its  Service  to  Eiport  Manufacturers  and  Shippers.— 
In  one  of  its  bulletins  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
states  that  '^no  industrial  research  is  complete  until  its 
results  have  received  conunercial  demonstration  and  the 
industry  concerned  is  reaping  the  benefits.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  that  proper  contact  be  maintained  between  the 
industrial  research  laboratory  and  the  industries  which 
it  serves. "  This  we  beheve  expresses  in  a  few  words  the 

ITS 
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spirit  and  purpose  of  this  most  interesting  and  helpful 
organization,  and  also  illustrates  the  practical  coopera- 
tion that  is  given  the  business  world.  The  services  of  the 
laboratory  are  available  to  the  exj^i)jei  manufacturer  and 
shipper,  and  the  expert  knowledge  of  its  staff  is  brought 
to  bear  on  the  special  problems,  either  at  no  cost  or  for 
a  nominal  fee,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  ease. 

The  oflficials  of  the  laboratory  urge  that  information 
be  solicited  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  give  as  full 
and  complete  an  answer  to  the  inquiry  as  possible.  The 
results  of  the  laboratory's  work  are  published  in  the 
form  of  bulletins  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agricul*  • 
ture,  in  the  form  of  articles  in  the  trade  press,  and  there 
is  a  service  of  mimeographed  reports  which  are  available 
upon  request. 

When  special  cooperative  work  is  undertaken  by  the 
laboratory  there  is  a  charge  for  the  service,  the  re* 
muneration,  however,  being  reduced  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  work  is  purely  experimental  and  of  value 
chiefly  to  the  laboratory. 

The  laboratory  is  always  open  to  visitors,  and  those 
whose  interest  is  merely  general  are  shown  through  the 
various  departments  and  the  work  carefully  explained. 
Those  who  come  to  the  laboratory  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  specific  technical  data  or  to  obtain  help  in  the 
solution  of  some  specific  problem,  are  directed  to  the 
proper  office  and  every  effort  is  made  to  render  the  serv- 
ice required.  Reports  state  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
visitors  to  spend  a  week  or  more  at  the  laboratory,  study- 
ing data  and  consulting  with  different  members  of  the 
staff,  and  from  time  to  time  special  one  or  two-week 
courses  are  given  on  subjects  within  the  province  of  the 
work,  for  example,  on  kiln  drying,  box  design,  manufac- 
ture and  use  of  plywood,  glues,  and  so  forth. 

As  time  and  funds  permit  the  members  of  the  staff 
naake  special  trips,  problems  are  studied  at  first  hand  in 
private  plants,  and  demonstrations  are  made  in  factories 
of  new  processes  which  develop  from  the  research  work 
of  the  laboratory.  Likewise  the  meetings  of  associations 
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are  attended  by  members  of  the  staff  and  lectures  ar« 
given,  frequently  illustrated,  on  special  subjects. 

Examples  of  Its  Work —In  1917  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  was  desigEated  by  the  Ordnance  Department 
for  the  solutioii  of  container  problems,  and  there  can  be 
iio  doubt  that  the  war  was  shortened  measurably  by  the 
faQt  that  the  laboratory  designed  containers  that  made 
possible  larger  and  quicker  shipments  to  the  soldiers  in 
France.  In  redesigning  a  case  fitted  to  carry  140  pounds 
of  powder  14  per  cent  of  cargo  space  was  saved ;  a  Gov- 
ernment school  for  packers  was  established  at  the  lab- 
oratory, and  one  of  the  men  designed  a  box  that  saved 
the  Government  $100,000  in  freight  in  SIX  months;  an- 
other case  for  packing  soap  was  re-designed  with  a 
saving  of  43  per  cent,  and  on  the  first  shipment  the  Gov- 
ernment saved  $414,000;  a  case  for  carrying  two 
Browning  guns  was  re-designed  with  a  saving  of  28  per 
ceQt,  and  this"  meant  a  saving  of  $5.77  on  every  two  guns 
shipped,  and  for  many  months  the  shipments  were  900 
guns  a  day;  a  box  designed  for  the  regular  army  rifle 
saved  one-third  of  the  former  space,  which  meant 
$1,500,000  on  every  shipment  of  a  million  rifles ;  the  losses 
suffered  by  the  Government  from  poor  packing  were  re- 
duced by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  to  15  per  cent 
of  what  they  had  been  before  packages  perfected  in  the 
laboratory  were  used. 

Other  Branches  of  Its  Work.— The  activities  of  the 
laboratory,  however,  are  not  restricted  simply  to  the 
solution  of  packing  problems,  although  this  is  the  work 
that  chiefly  concerns  the  scope  of  this  book.  The  lab- 
oratory also  devotes  itself  to  any  problems  related  to 
lumbering,  physios  of  timber,  mechanics  of  timber,  wood 
preservation,  derivative  products  of  wood,  wood  pa- 
thology and  pulp  and  paper.  In  this  last  commodity  the 
laboratory  has  a  most  interesting  field  and  one  that 
affects  the  public  intimately,  in  view  of  the  decreasing 
supply  of  pulp  timber  and  the  constantly  increasing 
scarcity  and  rapidly  mounting  cost  of  paper.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  sooner  or  later  a  way  will  be  found  for  utiliz- 
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aro  at  tended  by  iiieiiil)ers  of  the  staff  and  lectures  are 
given,  frequently  illustrated,  on  special  subjects. 

Examples  of  Its  Work.— In  n»17  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  was  desigiuited  by  the  Ordnance  Department 
for  the  solution  of  container  problems,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  war  was  shortened  measurably  by  the 
fact  that  the  lal)()rat()i'v  desiiifued  c()iitjun(^rs  that  made 
possible  lari^er  and  ((uicker  shipments  to  the  soldiers  in 
In  redesigning  a  case  carry  140  pounds 

of  powder  14  per  cent  of  cargo  space  was  saved ;  a  Gov- 
ernment school  for  packers  was  established  at  the  lab- 
oratory, and  one  of  the  men  designed  a  box  that  saved 
the  Oovernrnent  $100,000  in  freight  in  six  months;  an- 
otlier  case  for  packing  s(>ap  was  re-desii'-nod  with  a 
saving  of  43  per  cent,  and  on  tlie  lirst  shipment  tlie  Gov- 
ernment saved  $414,000 ;  a  case  for  carrying  two 
B'rowning  guns  was  re-dt»signed  with  a  saving  of  28  per 
cent,  and  this  meant  a  saving  of  $5.77  on  every  two  guns 
shipped,  and  for  many  months  the  shipments  were  900 
guns  a  day;  a  box  designed  for  the  regular  army  rifle 
saved  one-third  of  the  former  siiace,  wliicii  meant 
$1,500,000  on  every  shipment  of  a  million  rities ;  the  losses 
suffered  by  the  Government  from  poor  packing  were  re- 
duced by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  to  15  per  cent 
of  what  they  had  been  before  packages  j)erfected  in  the 
lab( )ratory  were  used. 

Other  Branches  of  Its  Work.-  The  activities  of  the 
laboratory,  however,  are  not  restricted  simply  to  the 
solution  of  packing  problems,  althougli  tliis  is  the  work 
that  chiefly  concerns  the  scope  of  this  book.  The  lab- 
oratory also  devotes  itself  to  any  problems  related  to 
lumbering,  physics  of  timber,  mechanics  of  timber,  wood 
preservation,  derivative  products  of  wood,  vv( )od  pa- 
tiiology  and  pulp  an*i  paper.  ;t  connnodity  the 

laboratory  has  a  most  interesting  field  and  one  that 
affects  the  public  intimately,  in  view  of  the  decreasing 
supply  of  pulp  timber  and  the  constantly  increasing 
scarcity  and  rapidly  mounting  cost  of  jjaper.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  sooner  or  later  a  way  will  be  found  for  utiliz- 
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ing  more  of  the  tree  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp,  for  in  the 
language  of  the  laboratory,  **a  ton  of  dry  wood  yields 
only  nine  hundred  pounds  of  dry  sulphite  pulp  for  paper. 
The  rest  is  lost  in  the  waste  sulphite  liquor." 

Solving  Bnsiiieis  Problems. — ^And  so  thousands  of 
problems  have  been  submitted  to  the  laboratory  by  the 
Government  and  private  interests,  and  thousands  of  these 
problems  have  been  solved.  In  its  manifold  Govern- 
ment work  the  laboratory  not  alone  found  out  the  most 
suitable  woods  fpr  airplane  propellers  during  the  late 
war,  but  also  invented  a  method  for  perfectly  drying  the 
wood  in  from  ten  to  twenty  days,  something  that  before 
that  time  had  taken  from  one  to  two  years.  The  lab- 
oratory also  discovered  the  method  of  waterproofing  the 
propeller,  known  as  the  aluminum  leaf  method,  and  the^ 
experiments  on  plywood,  or  veneered  wood,  carried  on  at 
the  laboratory,  saved  the  Government  some  $6,000,000  in 
wood  costs  and  prevented  countless  airplane  accidents. 
The  inventions  of  the  laboratory  in  glues  alone  would 
fully  justify  its  existence  if  it  did  not  have  to  its  record 
a  great  number  of  achievements  in  many  other  depart- 
ments, and  let  us  repeat  that  just  as  the  laboratory 
solved  Governmental  problems,  it  stands  ready  to  solve 
the  problems  of  business,  whether  these  problems  have 
to  do  with  the  preparation  of  shipping  cases  or  crates  or 
with  some  other  work  entrusted  to  the  vigilance  of  this 
most  important  efficiency  organization.  Many  business 
concerns  have  made  use  of  the  facilities  offered,  and  the 
General  Electric  Company  has  smashed  thousands  of 
electric  lamps  in  testing  machines  of  the  laboratory  for 
the  purpose  of  designing  a  suitable  container. 

Method  of  Teiliiig  Oontainefs^ — ^We  show  herewith 
a  number  of  illustrations,  among  them  being  the  so- 
called  hazard"  machine,  which  is  designed  to  give  a 
box  or  case  as  many  bumps  and  jars  as  it  would  receive 
on  an  ordinary  thousand-mile  journey.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  these  machines  are  now  being  built  for 
private  plants,  the  Bdison  Lamp  Works  of  Harrison, 
N.  X,  having  just  installed  su6h  a  machine  at  a  cost 
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ingmore  of  the  tree  in  the  maiuifacture  of  pulp,  for  in  the 
languaiiTO  of  the  laboratory,  *'a  ton  of  dry  wood  yields 
only  nine  hundred  pounds  of  dry  sulphite  pulp  for  paper. 
The  rest  is  lost  in  the  waste  sulphite  liquor/' 

Solving  Business  Problems— And  so  thousands  of 
problems  have  been  submitted  to  the  laboratory  by  the 
Government  and  })i'ivate  interests,  and  thousands  of  these 
problems  have  been  solved.  In  its  manifold  Govern- 
ment work  the  laboratory  not  alone  found  out  the  most 
suitable  woods  for  airplane  propellers  during  the  late 
war,  but  also  invented  a  method  for  perfectly  drying  the 
wood  in  from  ten  to  twenty  days,  something  that  before 
that  time  had  taken  from  one  to  two  years.  The  lab- 
oratory also  discovered  the  method  of  waterproofing  the 
propeller,  known  as  the  aluminum  leaf  method,  and  the 
experiments  on  plywood,  or  veneered  wood,  carried  on  at 
the  laboratory,  saved  the  Government  some  $6,000,000  in 
wood  costs  and  prevented  countless  airplane  accidents. 
The  inventions  of  the  laboratory  in  glues  alone  would 
fully  justify  its  existence  if  it  did  not  have  to  its  record 
a  great  number  of  achievements  in  many  other  depart- 
ments, and  let  us  repeat  that  just  as  the  laboratory 
solved  Governmental  problems,  it  stands  ready  to  solve 
the  problems  of  business,  whether  these  problems  have 
to  do  with  the  preparation  of  shipping  cases  or  crates  or 
with  some  other  work  entrusted  to  the  vigilance  of  this 
most  important  efficiency  organization.  Many  business 
concerns  have  made  use  of  the  facilities  offered,  and  the 
General  Electric  Company  has  smashed  thousands  of 
electric  lamps  in  testing  machines  of  the  laboratory  for 
the  purpose  of  designing  a  suitable  container. 

Method  of  Testing  Containers— We  show  herewith 
a  number  of  illustrations,  among  them  being  the  so- 
called  ''hazard"  machine,  which  is  designed  to  give  a 
box  or  case  as  many  bumps  and  jars  as  it  would  receive 
on  an  ordinary  thousand-mile  journey.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  these  machines  are  now  being  built  for 
private  plants,  the  Edison  Lamp  Works  of  Harrison, 
N.  J.,  having  just  installed  such  a  machine  at  a  cost 
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of  $2,500.  This  machine  is  hexagonal  in  shape  tad  re- 
volves vertically,  the  inside  of  the  drum  containing  ridges 
of  wood  and  metal.  Each  time  the  wheel  revolves  the 
box  being  tested  drops  six  times,  a  meter  keeping  aocii- 
rate  count  of  the  drops,  and  the  dram  revolves  so  slowly 
that  as  the  cracks  open  or  the  wood  splits  it  is  easy  to 
follow  the  process.  These  tests  show  the  defects  of  the 
particular  container  and  new  designs  are  then  placed  in 
the  drum  which  are  put  through  the  same  test*  and  so  the' 
story  goes. 

Another  test  that  we  illustrate  is  the  "Cornerwise 
Compression  Test,^*'  which  consists  of  standing  a  box  on 
a  corner  and  applying  a  gradualy  increasing  pressure  or 
squeeze.  Another  test  is  the  **Compression-on-an-edge 
Test,"  which  is  the  same  method  as  that  used  in  the  first 
test,  only  in  this  case  the  edge  of  the  box  is  submitted  to  • 
the  experiment.  Of  course  all  of  these  tests  are  carefully 
recorded  and  the  data  minutely  examined.  Still  another 
test  is  the  **Drop  Test,*'  in  which  a  case  is  repeatedly 
dropped  and  the  results  carefully  watched. 

We  have  given  a  very  summary  view  of  what  the  lab- 
oratory has  done  and  is  doing,  but  it  is  not  possible  for 
all  of  us  to  go  to  Madison  nor  can  we  fake  a  personal  part 
in  the  experiments.  However,  the  laboratory  has  antici- 
pated all  of  this  and  comes  to  us  in  the  form  of  exhaustive 
tabulations  of  the  results  of  experiments,  and  practical 
data  obtained  from  them.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
is  a  report  of  the  laboratory  on  Balanced  Packing 
Box  Construction. ' '  This  we  print  in  full  as  follows : 

"A  properly  designed  packing  box  is  one  which  has 
enough  strength  in  eadi  part  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  intended,  and  no  more  strength  in  any  part  than  is 
necessary  to  balance  the  average  strength  in  every  other 
part.  The  data  necessary  for  designing  such  a  box  can- 
not be  obtained  from  observation  of  boxes  in  actual  com- 
mercial service,  because  the  observer  sees  the  box  oifly 
after  it  has  completely  failed.  He  does  not  see  the  be- 
giiming  of  the  failures;  and  he  does  not  see  and  conse- 
quently cannot  measure  the  hazard  which  completes  them. 
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A  failure  frequently  bears  evidence  in  itself  of  the  cause 
of  the  damage ;  but  there  is  no  way  of  determining  from 
a  study  of  the  failure  the  amount  of  force  exerted  by  the 
dama^ng  cause,  and  in  cases  where  several  causes  have 
been  active  it  is  impossible  to  identify  each  of  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  laboratory  studies  (made  at  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory,  conducted  by  the  Forest  Service 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of 
Wisconsin)  combine  practical  experience,  which  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  designs  in  use,  of  what  lumber  is  avail- 
able, and  of  box  factory  practice,  with  accurate  scientific 
tests  made  on  the  package  itself,  packed  as  in  actual 
service  aiid  subjected  to  strains  that  appoximate  actual 
transportation  conditions. 

Tests  to  Determine  Box  Design.— **Compression- 
along-an-edge  test,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  steady  and 
constantly  increasing  pressure  (measured  in  pounds)  ap- 
plied along  any  edge  and  with  the  opposite  edge  diagon- 
ally through  the  box  in  a  direct  line  with  the  pressure 
exerted.  The  corner-wise  test  is  applied  in  the  same  way 
to  any  corner  of  the  package  with  the  opposite  corner  in 
a  direct  line  with  the  pressure.  These  two  tests  measure 
the  strength  of  the  box  in  withstanding  any  external 
pressure,  and  to  a  limited  extent  approximate  the  haiard 
of  the  lower  tiers  of  boxes  in  a  pile.  By  themselves  these 
tests  are  insufficient  to  determine  comparative  weaknesses 
in  the  various  factors  that  enter  into  properly  balanced 
construction. 

Another  very  good  test  is  the  drop  test,  especially 
for  compariiig  the  strength  of  one  box  with  that  of  an- 
other. £i  this  test  the  box  is  packed  with  the  actual  con- 
tents as  in  service  and  dropped  from  a  predetermined 
height  directly  on  the  corner,  which  is  a  fall  that  occurs 
in  actual  service.  The  value  of  the  conclusions,  in  any 
constractive  way,  is  limited,  however,  because  one  failure 
runs  so  rapidly  into  another  that  the  observer  does  not 
always  get  the  trae  measure  of  the  weakness. 

**The  most  practical  method  yet  devised  for  testing 
packing  boxes  is  the  revolving  drum  test.  The  drum  is  a 
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hexagon-sided  machine  and  revolves  slowly.  The  box 
t6  be  tested  is  packed  with  the  actual  contents,  as  in  com- 
inemal  service,  and  placed  in  this  dram.  In  the  drum 
are  arrangea  a  series  oi  naiaras,  wnicn  canse  me  dox  w 
follow  a  regular  cycle  of  drops,  falling  upon  sides,  top, 
bottom,  ends,  edges,  comers,  and  flatwise  upon  a  projec- 
tion similar  to  the  corner  of  another  box.  These  drops 
simulate  the  usual  hazards  of  transportation,  excepting 
the  heavy  statie  pressure  received  by  a  box  in  the  lower 
tiers  of  a  pile,  which  is  secured  by  means  of  the  eompres- 
sion-on-edge  test  described  above. 

"As  the  box  moves  on  from  one  drop  to  the  next  the 
observer  notes  the  beginning  of  the  failure  of  the  weakest 
point  in  its  construction,  and  follows  the  development  of 
that  weakness  until  the  box  entirely  fails  and  lets  its 
contents^  out 

'''The  weak  feature 'of  the  box  may  be  toO'  few  nails, 
nails  of  too  short  a  length,  nails  driven  in  a  crack  and 
thus  having  no  great  holding  power,  or  some  other  form 
of  nail  failure ;  and  the  tests  clearly  show  this  weakness. 
The  material  in  the  sides,  top  or  bottom  may  be  too  thin, 
so  that  the  shocks  of  the  falls  pull  the  wood  from  the 
nails.  The  wo^od  may  split  or  break  across  the  grain. 

''Any  one  of  the  numerous  weaknesses  "of  packing- 
box  constraction  may  be  developed  in  this  test,  until 
finally  the  observer  is  able  to  build  up  a  box  that  is  prac- 
tically equally  strong  in  every  feature.  Boxes  are  then 
built,  padded,  and  tested  until  the  presence  of  this  balance 
in  design  is  clearly  demonstrated.  Such  a  demonstra- 
tion will  show  failures  ultimately  occurring  in  average 
proportion  in  nails  puling  from  the  wood,  wood  pulling 
from  the  nails,  splitting  or  breaking  of  ends,  sides,  tops 
or  bottoms,  and  through  the  weaknesses  of  the  species 
themselves. 

Conditions  Which  Affect  Box  Design.— ''Commercial 
conditions  and  practices  in  box  factories  enter  into  con- 
sideration in  designing  containers  of  proper  constrac- 
tion. Packing  boxes  are  made  of  low-grade  lumber. 
This  lumber  is  low  grade  because  of  splits,  shakes,  knots, 
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hexagon-sided  machine  and  revolves  slowly.  The  box 
to  be  tested  is  packed  with  the  actual  contents,  as  in  com- 
mercial serTice,  and  placed  in  this  drum.  In  the  drum 
are  arranged  a  series  of  hazards,  which  canse  the  box  to 
follow  a  regular  cycle  of  drops,  falling  upon  sides,  top, 
bottom,  ends,  edges,  corners,  and  flatwise  upon  a  projec- 
tion similar  to  the  corner  of  another  box.  These  drops 
simulate  the  usual  hazards  of  transportation,  excepting 
the  heavy  static  pressure  received  by  a  box  in  the  lower 
tiers  of  a  pile,  which  is  secured  by  means  of  the  compres- 
sion-on-eoire  test  described  above. 

"As  the  box  moves  on  from  one  drop  to  the  next  the 
observer  notes  the  beginning  of  the  failure  of  the  weakest 
point  in  its  construction,  and  follows  the  development  of 
that  weakness  until  the  box  entirely  fails  and  lets  its 
contents  out. 

"The  weak  feature  of  the  box  may  be  too  few  nails, 
nails  of  too  short  a  length,  nails  driven  in  a  crack  and 
thus  having  no  great  holding  power,  or  some  other  form 
of  nail  failure;  and  the  tests  clearly  show  this  weakness. 
The  material  in  the  sides,  top  or  bottom  may  be  too  thin, 
so  that  the  shocks  of  the  falls  pull  the  wood  from  the 
nails.  The  wood  may  split  or  break  across  the  grain. 

"Any  one  of  the  numerous  weaknesses  of  packing- 
box  construction  may  be  developed  in  this  test,  until 
finally  the  observer  is  able  to  build  up  a  box  that  is  prac- 
tically equally  strong  in  every  feature.  Boxes  are  then 
built,  packed,  and  tested  until  the  presence  of  this  balance 
in  design  is  clearly  demonstrated.  Such  a  demonstra- 
tion will  show  failures  ultimately  occurring  in  average 
proportion  in  nails  pulling  from  the  wood,  wood  pulling 
from  the  nails,  splitting  or  breaking  of  ends,  sides,  tops 
or  bottoms,  and  through  the  weaknesses  of  the  species 
themselves. 

Oonditioiis  Which  Affect  Box  Besign.— "Commercial 
conditions  and  practices  in  box  factories  enter  into  con- 
sideration in  designing  containers  of  proper  construc- 
tion. Packing  boxes  are  made  of  low-grade  lumber. 
This  lumber  is  low  grade  because  of  splits,  shakes,  knots. 
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knot  holes,  (Jote,  or  other  defects.  Such  defects  as  affect 
the  proper  efficiency  of  the  box  must  be  cut  out ;  but  those 
defects  which  do  not  destroy  the  proper  balance  of  the 
construction  should  be  permitted^  so  as  to  keep  down  the 
cost  of  manufacture. 

"As  lumber  is  sawn  into  such  thicknesses  as  bring  the 
best  market  prices  for  the  high  grades,  the  low  grades 
must  be  necessarily  of  the  same  thicknesses.  The  thick- 
nesses specified  in  the  packing  box  must  be  obtainable* 
from  this  lumber  without  undue  waste. 

"Certain  box  factory  equipment  is  standard.  This 
should  be  kept  in  mind  and  no  construction  adopted  that 
requires  special  equipment  unless  some  essential  features 
of  construction  cannot  be  obtained  otherwise. 


 1 

t   ;  

Courtegp  of  Fwreat  Products  Laboratorv 
VIgiire  1.  MAtliod  of  measiuijig  size  of  knob 

Aids  in  Box  Designing.— "  As  a  result  of  many  box 
tests  of  all  kinds  certain  aids  of  somewhat  general  ap- 
plication in  designing  packing  boxes  may  be  suggested. 
No  general  rules  can  be  laid  down,  however,  for  the  rea- 
son that  each  box  must  be  built  with  reference  not  only 
'to  the  external  shocks  it  will  have  to  endure  but  also  to 
the  nature  of  the  article  it  is  to  contain.  Some  commodi- 
ties require  partitions,  trays,  diaphragms,  and  the  like. 
Some  commodities  are  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  Some 
commodities  oontribiite  strength  to  the  package;  others 
are  fragile,  so  that  all  the  required  strength  must  be  in 
the  box  itself. 

"A  design  which  takes  into  consideration  these  points 
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knot  holes,  (Jote,  or  other  defects.  Such  defects  as  affect 
the  proper  efficiency  of  the  box  must  be  cut  out ;  but  those 
defects  which  do  not  destroy  the  proper  balance  of  the 
construction  should  be  permitted,  so  as  to  keep  down  the 
cost  of  manufacture. 

'*As  lumber  is  sawn  into  such  thicknesses  as  bring  the 
best  market  prices  for  the  high  grades,  the  low  grades 
must  be  necessarily  of  the  same  thicknesses.  The  thick- 
nesses specified  in  the  packing  box  must  be  obtainable- 
from  this  lumber  without  undue  waste. 

"Certain  box  factory  equipment  is  standard.  This 
should  be  kept  in  mind  and  no  construction  adopted  that 
requires  special  equipment  unless  some  essential  features 
of  construction  cannot  be  obtained  otherwise. 
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Figure  1.  Method  of  measiixini;  size  of  knob 

Aids  in  Box  Designing.— "As  a  result  of  many  box 
tests  of  all  kinds  certain  aids  of  somewhat  general  ap- 
plication in  designing  packing  boxes  may  be  suggested. 
No  general  rules  can  be  laid  down,  however,  for  the  rea- 
son that  each  box  must  be  built  with  reference  not  only 
to  the  external  shocks  it  will  have  to  endure  but  also  to 
the  nature  of  the  article  it  is  to  contain.  Some  commodi- 
ties require  partitions,  trays,  diaphragms,  and  the  like. 
Some  commodities  are  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  Some 
commodities  contribute  strength  to  the  package;  others 
are  fragile,  so  that  all  the  required  strength  must  be  in 
the  box  itself. 

**A  design  which  takes  into  consideration  these  points 
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and  the  oonditioiis  in  the  indiistrj  as  wel  will  result  in 
well-lialaiioed  eonstructioii,  and  tiie  moat  praetiiml  and 
eeonomieal  package  for  the  purpose  intended;  but  lab- 
oratory tests  on  the  box,  packed  with  the  commodity 
which  it  is  to  hold,  are  necessary  to  make  certain  that  all 
tli0  qualities  desired  are  actually  present.    Each  com- 
liodity  should  be  studied  before  a  package  is  constructed 
for  it  Nor  is  the  nature  of  transportation  always  the 
*  same.   Packages  for  foreign  service  are  subjected  to 
^severer  hazards  than  those  shipped  to  domestic  markets 
•and  should  be  protected  accordingly. 

Quality  and  Condition  of  Lumber.— Boxes  should 
manufactured  from  lumber  which  is  sound  (free  from 
decay  and  dote)  and  well  seasoned.  The  average  mois- 
tiire  content  of  the  wood  should  be  from  12  to  18  per 
cent,  based  on  the  weight  after  oven-drying. 

**The  following  chart  shows  the  effect  on  the  strength 
of  the  box  caused  by  the  moisture  condition  of  the  lum- 
ber and  the  change  of  moisture  condition  in  storage. 


iii»rrijnE  cx)ntent 

Streni^ 
Relatton 

Nailed  and  tested  at  once  at  15  per  cent  moisture   100 

Nailed  and  tested  at  once  at  30  per  cent  moisture   90 

Nailed  at  15  per  cent,  tested  at  5  per  cent  moisture,  4  months'  storage . .  75 

Nailed  and  teated  at  onee  at  5  pm  mmi  moiatore   fiO 

Nailed  at  30  per  cent  moistiiie, 
tested  at  5  per  cent  moisture, 

one  year  in  storage  '   15 

NaiM  at  S  pm  cent  nuxiatiiro, 

tested  at  35  per  cent  moisture, 

stored  2  weeks  in  exhaust  steaiii   10 

Nailed  at  5  per  cent  moisture^ 
diied  at  4^  per  cent  mouture, 
tested  at'  35^  par  coni  ■MMfliife» 
two  weeks  in  dry  stongOi 


l^ifO  weeks  m  steam.  ........••>.••.....•..•...•*....«.■...*•**  10 

Nailed  at  5  per  em%  moisture, 

steainea  at  35  per  cent  moisture, 
iestod  at  4^  per  cent  moisture, 
two  weeks  in  steam  storage, 

two  weeks  in  diy  storage  *.   10 


* 'Lumber  should  be  free  from  knot  holes  and  loose 
or  rotten  knots.    Knots  whose  diameter  exceeds  one- 
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third  the  width  of  the  board,  measured  as  in  Fipire  1, 
should  not  be  permitted,  and  no  knots  should  M  per- 
mitted which  interfere  with  the  proper  nailing  of  the  bo3L 

Weight  and  Interchangeability  of  Species.— The  re- 
sults of  the  drum  tests,  combined  with  the  data  devel- 
oped by  thousands  of  tests  on  many  species  of  woods 
under  varying  conditions  of  locality,  state  of  dryness  of 
the  wood,  weight,  hardness,  shock-resisting  ability,  resist- 
ance to  nails,  tendency  to  split,  et  cetera,  as  well  as  by 
tests  of  the  holding  power  of  the  various  sizes  and  kinds 
of  nails,  screws,  strapping,  and  the  like,  have  made  it 
possible  to  group  the  woods  generally  used  in  packing 
boxes  into  four  groups,  such  that,  in  a  general  way,  any 
wood  in  one  group  substituted  for  any  other  wood  in  the 
same  group  and  built  into  a  box  of  the  same  specifications, 
would  give  practically  the  same  results  in  commercial 
service.  These  groups  are  given  in  Table  1,  which  also 
gives  the  average  weight  of  the  various  species  in  pounds 
per  square  inch  surface  measure,  on  various  thicknesses  ^ 
of  box  lumber,  air  dried  (an  approximate  moisture  con- 
tent of  from  12  to  18  per  cent  based  on  the  weight  of  the 
wood  after  oven  drying).^' 

Barrels. — ^In  this  book  the  discussion  of  packing  con- 
tainers has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  limited  to  cases, 
crates  and  bales,  but  there  has  been  frequent  mention  of 
shipments  in  barrels,  and  certain  commodities,  for  ex- 
ample, cement,  oils,  greases  and  so  on,  are  very  genierally 
shipped  in  barrels.  Moreover,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
barrel  invades  many  other  lines  as  a  container,  and  this 
fact  is  brought  out  in  the  description  of  packing  of  chains 
,and  other  metal  goods.  The  importance  of  the  barrel 
should  therefore  not  be  minimized,  and  we  present  with 
this  chapter  five  photographs  which  show  that  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  has  not 
been  unmindful  of  this  fact. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  figures  on  cooper- 
age production,  the  latest  statistics  available  being  those 
for  1918,  show  some  very  interesting  totals.  In  this  year 
the  reported  production  of  tight  cooperage  stock 
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I— APPROXIMATE  AVERAGE  WEIGHT  OF  VARIOUS  SPECIES  OP  WOODS 
USED  IN  PACKING  BOXES.  IN  POUNDS  PBR  SQUARE  INCH  SURFACE  MEA8- 
WS^S^^^^^^W^J^SM^l^^S^  SPBGIBSINAIBDftlED 
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WMto  Fina  

Norway  Fine  

Aqpen  

ftpfuce  

Western  Yetlov  Ffne . . 

Coitoii  wood....  

Yellow  Poplar  

Balaam  Fir  

Chestnut  

Sugar  Pins.  
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Noble  Fir..  

Macnoiia..  

BiiOMfe  

WMla  *lt» 

Cedw  

Redwood  

Buttenml.  

Cueumber  

Alpine  Fir  

Lodgqiwle  Pine  


.014 
.017 
.014 
.014 
.013 
.015 
.014 
.013 
.015 
.014 
.013 
.017 
.014 
.014 
.018 
.013 
.013 
.016 
.013 
.014 
.017 
.013 
•OlS 


.013 
.016 
.013 
.013 
.012 
.014 
.013 
.012 
.014 
.013 
.012 
.016 
.013 
.013 
.016 
.012 
.012 
.015 
.012 
.013 
.016 
Oil 
.014 


.012 

.015 

.012 

.012 

.011 

.013 

.013 

.011 

.013 

.012 

.011 

.015 

.012 

.013 

.015 

.011 

.011 

.013 

.011 

.012 

.015 

.010 

.013 


.0098 
.012 

.oogs 

.010 

.0094 

.010 

.010 

.0094 

.011 

.0098 

.0094 

.012 

.010 

.010 

.013 

.0091 

.0094 

.011 

.0091 

.0098 

.013 

.0083 

.010 


.0078 

.0098 

.0078 

.0081 

.0075 

.0084 

.0081 

.0075 

.0087 

.0078 

.0075 

.0098 

.0081 

.0061 

.010 

.0072 

.0075 

.0090 

.0072 

.0078 

.0098 

.0067 

.0084 


.0050 

.0074 

.0059 

.0060 

.0056 

.0063 

.0060 

.0056 

.0065 

.0059 

.0056 

.0074 

.0060 

.0060 

.0076 

.0054 

.0056 

.0067 

.0054 

.0050 

.0074 

.0050 

.0063 


.0049 

.0061 

.0049 

.0050 

.0047 

.0052 

.0050 

.0047 

.0054 

.0049 

.0047 

.0061 

.0050 

.0090 

.0063 

.0045 

.0047 

.0056 

.0045 

.0049 

.0061 

.0041 

.0052 


.0039 

.0049 

.0039 

.0040 

.0038 

.0042 

.0040 

.0038 

.0043 

.0039 

.0038 

.0049 

.0040 

.0040 

.0051 

.0036 

.0038 

.0045 

.0036 

.0038 

.0049 

.0033 

.0042 
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i 

Miada  p 

■IMll 

THICKNSai 


Southern  Yellow  Pine . 

Hemlock  

Virginia  mm!  OtaPOiiMi 
Pine. 

Kir .»...**.«. 


.020 

.019 

.017 

.015 

.012 

.0087 

.0072 

.0058 

.015 

.014 

.013 

.010 

.0084 

.0063 

.0052 

.0042 

.020 

.018 

.017 

.014 

.011 

.0085 

.0071 

.0057 

.017 

.016 

.014 

.012 

.0096 

.0072 

.0060 

.0048 

.019 

.017 

.016 

.013 

.011 

•006 

.0067 

Group  III 


wiute  Elm  .•«•.••••. 

Red  Gum  

nfflamorB  •«•■•■.  

funiiKin  itan  

Black  Ash  

Black  Gum  

Tupelo  

IfaiEile,  Soft  or  l^ver . . 


.017 

.016 

.015 

.012 

.0098 

.0074 

.0061 

.0049 

.018 

.016 

.015 

.013 

.010 

.0076 

.0063 

.0051 

.018 

.016 

.015 

.013 

.010 

.0076 

.0063 

.0051 

.019 

.017 

.016 

.013 

.011 

.0080 

.0067 

.0053 

.018 

.017 

.016 

.013 

.010 

.0078 

.0065 

.0052 

.018 

.017 

.016 

.013 

.010 

.0078 

.0065 

.0052 

.019 

.017 

.016 

.013 

.011 

.0080 

.0067 

.0053 

.017 

.016 

.016 

.012 

.0098 

.0074 

.0061 

.0049 

Haid  Mapla  

Beech.  

HaeklMRj  

■Dflunc'Iii  *  •  *  * 

Rook  Bint*  «••««•*«•• 

jSlfcilJhii'  III  '0  e<  mv*  iflv  'M  a  #  a  •*  ^ 


.023 

.020 

.019 

.016 

.013 

.0095 

.0080 

.0064 

.022 

.020 

.019 

.016 

.013 

.0095 

.0080 

.0064 

.023 

.022 

.020 

.017 

.013 

.010 

.0083 

.0067 

.019 

.017 

.016 

.013 

.011 

.008 

.0067 

.0053 

.022 

.020 

.019 

.016 

.012 

.0093 

.0078 

.0062 

.030 

.016 

.013 

.0081 

.0065 

Ioi» 

lois 

.016 

.011 

.'0000 

.'006S 
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amounted  to  286,401,000  staves  and  20,711,271  sets  of 
heading.  The  output  of  staves  was  24  per  cent  smaUer. 
than  in  1909  and  20  per  cent  smaller  than  in  1911,  while 
the  manufacture  of  heading  was  less  than  1  per  cent 
nnder  that  of  1909  and  32  per  cent  under  1911.  For 
staves  the  slack  cooperage  production  for  1918  was  50 
per  cent  under  1909  and  24  per  cent  under  1911,  and  tie 
heading  production  showed  a  decline  of  57  per  cent  and 
43  per  cent  as  compared  with  1909  and  1911  respectively. 

From  these  figures  it  is  evident  that  important 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  cooperage  industry 
during  the  past  ten  years.  Demand  for  certain  types 
of  barrels  has  fluctuated  with  the  popularity  of  various 
styles  of  containers,  while  the  increasing  use  of  con- 
tainers made  of  other  materials  has  had  a  marked  effect 
on  the  production  of  cooperage  stock.  This  is  equally 
true  ^whether  we  consider  tight  or  slack  cooperage.  The 
use  of  the  latter  style  of  barrel  has  been  greatly  modi- 
fled  by  the  increasing  use  of  sacks  as  well  as  that  of  the 
veneer  barrel  or  drum.  However,  the  increased  use  of 
barrels  for  packing  lime  and  cement,  as  well  as  farm 
produce,  has  done  much  to  maintain  the  cooperage  indus- 
try at  a  fairly  high  productive  level.  The  prohibition 
movement  has  also  greatly  affected  the  demand  for  tight 
cooperage,  and  while  millions  of  beer  and  ale  staves  were 
produced  in  former  years,  in  1918  the  production  was 
measured  by  a  few  hundred  thousands. 

Mr.  Hu  Maxwell  writes  interestingly  in  Americm 
Forestry/  on  the  subject  of  cooperage,  in  part,  as  follows : 

Kinds  of  Cooperage.— **  There  are  two  kinds  of  coop- 
erage, conamonly  distinguished  as  '  tight  ^  and  *  slack.' 
Tight  vessels  are  intended  for  liquids ;  slack  for  dry  ar- 
ticles. Classes  and  grades  come  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes. The  barrel  that  carries  alcoholic  liquors  is  con- 
sidered the  highest  class  of  tight  cooperage,  while  the 
vegetable  barrel  is  typical  of  slack  containers,  'the 
slack  barrel  end  of  the  business  is  the  larger,  judged 
by  the  quantity  of  wood  required  in  manufacturing  the 
product;  but  tight  barrels  demand  a  much  higher  grade 
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of  wood.  The  value  of  the  slack  stock  used  in  the  country- 
is  nearly  50  per  cent  more  than  the  value  of  the  tight 
material.  Nearly  any  wood  is  suitable  for  some  kind  of 
slack  cooperage,  but  only  &  few  are  serviceable  for  tight. 

Womii  "WiicL— **Eoom  exists  for  coEsiderable  .choice 
of  wood  for  staves  in  slack  cooperage,  but  not  so  mudi 
for  containers  of  liquids.  Flour  barrels  were  once  made 
principally  of  cottonwood  staves,  but  elm  has  proved  to 
be  a  good  substitute.  A  white  wood  that  represents  a 
clean  appearance  ijs  wanted,  and  it  must  be  tough  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  carry  the  load.  It  must  be  free 
from  odor  or  taste  that  might  injure  the  contents.  The 
sugar  barrel  demands  material  of  the  same  kind. 

**Red  gum  leads  all  other  woods  because  it  is  abun- 
dant and  satisfactory.  The  shippers  of  butter,  lard, 
meat  and  other  food  products  select  the  most  suitable 
woods  for  their  barrels.  Custom  has  much  to  do  with  it, 
but  not  all;  for  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  pine  barrel 
might  taint  food  with  the  taste  of  turpentine.  The  hard- 
woods are  demanded  in  three  times  the  number  for  slack 
barrels  as  are  the  soft-woods ;  yet  many  commodities  go 
to  market  in  soft-wood  barrels  and  kegs.  Scrub  pine  is 
used  for  nail  kegs  and  for  oontainers  of  other  small  hard- 
ware. 

Wide  Use  of  Ctooperage  SIocIl— ^'Extensive  use  is 
maie  of  barrels  and  kegs  as  shipping  containers,  and  in 
some  places  they  compete  with  boxes,  while  in  others 
they  hold  the  field  to  themselves.  The  life  of  a  barrel  is  * 
put  down  at  one  year  by  the  trade,  but  that  is  not  enough. 
A  majority  of  barrels  are  used  many  times.  They  begin 
m  sugar  or  flour  barrels,  and  are  then  sold  to  the  farmer 
for  shipping  his  produce  to  market.  It  may  be  said  that 
they  are  returned  to  him  several  times,  carrying  potatoes- 
to  the  market  on  the  first  trip,  and  tobacco  or  lettuce  on 
the  next,  each  cargo  being  lighter  in  weight  than  the 
previous  one,  owing  to  the  weakened  condition  of  the 
barrel.  Finally  the  barrel  may  serve  out  its  lie  work  as 
a  trash  reefeptaole,  and  in  the  end  can  be  used  for  fuel 
Thus  it  may  be  said  that  a  barrel  fills  as  useful  a  career 
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of  wood.  The  value  of  the  slack  stock  used  in  the  country 
is  nearly  50  per  cent  more  than  the  value  of  the  tight 
material  Nearly  any  wood  is  suitable  for  some  kind  of 
slack  cooperage,  but  only  a  few  are  serviceable  for  tight. 

Woods  Used. — **Room  exists  for  considerable  choice 
of  wood  for  staves  in  slack  cooperage,  but  not  so  much 
for  containers  of  liquids.  Flour  barrels  were  once  made 
principally  of  cottonwood  staves,  but  elm  has  proved  to 
be  a  good  substitute.  A  white  wood  that  represents  a 
clean  appearance  is  wanted,  and  it  must  be  tough  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  carry  the  load.  It  must  be  free 
from  odor  or  taste  that  mii»lit  injure  the  contents.  The 
sugar  barrel  demands  material  of  the  same  kind. 

**Eed  gum  leads  all  other  woods  because  it  is  abun- 
dant and  satisfaetory.  The  shippers  of  butter,  lard, 
meat  and  other  food  products  select  the  most  suitable 
woods  for  their  barrels.  Custom  has  much  to  do  with  it, 
but  not  all;  for  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  pine  barrel 
might  taint  food  with  the  taste  of  turpentine.  The  hard- 
woods are  demanded  in  three  times  the  number  for  slack 
barrels  as  are  the  soft-woods ;  yet  many  commodities  go 
to  market  in  soft-wood  barrels  and  kegs.  Scrub  pine  is 
used  for  nail  kegs  and  for  containers  of  other  small  hard- 
ware. 

Wide  Use  of  Chioperagi  Stock.— **  Extensive  use  is 
made  of  barrels  and  kegs  as  shipping  containers,  and  in 
some  places  they  compete  with  boxes,  while  in  others 
they  hold  the  field  to  themselves.  The  life  of  a  barrel  is  - 
put  down  at  one  year  by  the  trade,  but  that  is  not  enough. 
A  majority  of  barrels  are  used  many  times.  They  begin 
as  sug-ar  or  flour  barrels,  and  are  then  sold  to  the  farmer 
for  shippiuij:  his  produce  to  market.  It  may  be  said  that 
they  are  returned  to  him  several  times,  carrying  potatoes" 
to  the  market  on  the  first  trip,  and  tobacco  or  lettuce  on 
the  next,  each  cargo  being  lighter  in  weight  than  the 
previous  one,  owing  to  the  weakened  condition  of  the 
barrel.  Finally  the  barrel  may  serve  out  its  life  work  as 
a  trauh  recfeptacle,  and  in  the  end  can  be  used  for  fuel. 
Thus  it  may  be  said  that  a  barrel  fills  as  useful  a  career 
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Omrteay  of  Forest  Pro4Mct8  Lfsftorwlity, 
Small  Hazard  Machine. 

Employed  in  testing  bme»  mp  to  2V'  in  their  greatest  dimensiom.  Machine 
retJoliea  rertieam.  Inside  of  drum  contains  rm§m  of  icood  and  metal  WUh 
meh  revolution  the  hm  testm  arop§  8i&  time§. 


Oourte§if  ©/  Forest  Proiucts  LahoratorV* 

Internal  Pbissubi:  Test  fob  Babbels.  ^ 

s^Sf^*  «»d  ooiiiiccMiifl  flPM  mei  with  wmter  to  melude  all  air.  Pressure  It 
f»iM  pr&ffrmMmip  mm$M  1  lb.  of  water  escapes  from  barrel  in  one  mitmU. 
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as  almost  any  other  maanfaotEred  article;  aiid  its  life  is 
much  longer  than  a  season. 

**The  demand  for  barrels  is  constantly  growmg,  be- 
cause modem  machinery  has  made  it  possible  to  make 
them  for  the  trade  cheaper  than  ahnost  any  other  form 
of  durable  package.  That  it  is  the  most  convenient  form 
of  package  has  long  been  acknowledged. 

*'The  heaviest  demand  comes  from  the  cement  busi- 
ness, and  flour  ranks  next,  closely  followed  by  sugar  and 
salt  As  containerp  for  fence  staples,  bolts,  nuts,  nails, 
and  packages  for  roasted  coffee,  spices,  crockery,  fruits, 
and  vegetables,  they  follow  in  the  order  named.  Glass 
manufacturers,  baking  powder  companies,  liquor  distil- 
lers, and  candy,  tobacco,  and  cheese  packers  are  big  users 
of  barrels.  The  demand  for  barrels  for  molasses,  oil, 
lard  and  pork  is  also  enormous,  while  dry  paint,  glue, 
snuff,  oatmeal,  screws,  castings  and  general  hardware 
articles  annuaEy  increase  the  demand  on  the  cooperage 
supply. 

Oharacteristics  of  Woods.— "Some  woods  are  water- 
proof, others  are  not.  Alcoholic  liquors  and  some  oils 
will  pass  through  the  pores  of  some  woods  where  water 
will  not  go.  The  wood  of  which  a  whiskey  barrel  is  made 
may  absorb  a  gallon  of  whiskey  without  any  passmg 
through  the  staves  and  escaping.  Some  woods  are  so 
porous  that  barrels  made  of  them  will  not  hold  water 
very  long.  Coopers  learned  by  experience  that  certain 
kinds  of  wood  made  better  staves  than  others,  when  the 
barrels  were  intended  for  liquid.  It  was  wholly  a  matter 
of  experience  at  first,  but  later  the  microscope  helped  to 
explain  why  some  are  proof  against  seepage  and  others 
are  not.  All  wood  is  more  or  less  porous.  It  is  made 
up  of  hollow  cells,  connected  one  with  another  by  small 
openings,  all  microscopic  in  size ;  but  some  of  the  hard- 
woods have  openings  much  larger  than  cells.  They  are 
tubes  running  through  the  wood,  up  and  down  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  and  are  called  pores  or  vessels.  Some  of 
them,  as  in  oak  and  ash,  are  large  enough  to  be  seen  by 
the  unaided  eye,  by  inspecting  the  end  of  a  fresMy  mt 
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Courtrsy  of  Forest  Products  Laboratory, 

Small  Hazard  Machine. 


Employed  in  testing  boxes  up  to  21,''  in  their  greatest  dimensiom.  Machine 
revolves  verticaUif.  Innide  of  drum  contains  ri4g€»  »/  »oo<l  #*»<i  metal.  With 
each  revolution  the  bow  tested  drops  sia  times. 


OouHesv  of  Forest  Prodtte$§  Lakwaionu 

Internal  Pressure  Test  for  Barrels., 

Barml  and  connecting  pipes  filled  with  water  to  emlude  all  air.  Pressure  is 
fiw  pngressipetif  raised  mmtU  1  lb.  of  water  escapes  from  barrel  In  one  minute. 
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as  almost  any  other  maniifaotured  artide,  and  its  life  is 
much  longer  than  a  season. 

<'The  demand  for  barrels  is  constantly  growing,  be- 
cause modern  machinery  has  made  it  possible  to  make 
them  for  the  trade  cheaper  than  ahnost  any  other  form 
of  durable  package.  That  it  is  the  most  convenient  form 
of  package  has  long  been  acknowledged. 

"The  heaviest  demand  comes  from  the  cement  busi- 
ness, and  flour  ranks  next,  closely  followed  by  sugar  and 
salt.  As  containers  for  fence  staples,  bolts,  nuts,  nails, 
and  packages  for  roasted  coffee,  spices,  crockery,  fruits, 
and  vegetables,  they  follow  in  the  order  named.  Glass 
manufacturers,  baking  powder  companies,  liquor  distil- 
lers, and  candy,  tobacco,  and  cheese  packers  are  big  users 
of  barrels.  The  demand  for  barrels  for  molasses,  oil, 
lard  and  pork  is  also  enormous,  while  dry  paint,  glue, 
snuff,  oatmeal,  screws,  castings  and  general  hardware 
articles  annually  increase  the  demand  on  the  cooperage 
supply. 

Characteristics  of  Woods.— "Some  woods  are  water- 
proof, others  are  not.  Alcoholic  liquors  and  some  oils 
will  pass  through  the  pores  of  some  woods  where  water 
will  not  go.  The  wood  of  which  a  whiskey  barrel  is  made 
may  absorb  a  gallon  of  whiskey  without  any  passing 
through  the  staves  and  escaping.  Some  woods  are  so 
porous  that  barrels  made  of  them  will  not  hold  water 
very  long.  Coopers  learned  by  experience  that  certain 
kinds  of  wood  made  better  staves  than  others,  when  the 
barrels  were  intended  for  liquid.  It  was  wholly  a  matter 
of  experience  at  first,  but  later  the  microscope  helped  to 
explain  why  some  are  proof  against  seepage  and  others 
are  not.  All  wood  is  more  or  less  porous.  It  is  made 
up  of  hollow  cells,  connected  one  with  another  by  small 
openings,  all  microscopic  in  size ;  but  some  of  the  hard- 
woods have  openings  much  larger  than  cells.  They  are 
tubes  running  through  the  wood,  up  and  down  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  and  are  called  pores  or  vessels.  Some  of 
them,  as  in  oak  and  ash,  are  large  enough  to  be  seen  by 
the  unaided  eye,  by  inspecting  the  end  of  a  freshly  out 
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stick.  These  pores  are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  some 
barrels  will  mot  hold  liquid.  It  seeps  into  the  pores  and 
flows  along  them  until  it  passes  entirely  through  the  ' 
staves  and  escapes.  That  is  why  wood  with  large  open 
pores  is  not  suitable  for  tight  barrels. 


CtartMf '     Ammiem  #«r«ttry. 


nmognili.  liovB'  tfliNMi  M  pRWMi  Hi  piiitiif  vliito  oak.  pons. 

''White  oak  has  always  been  considered  the  best  tight 
cooperage  wood.  Many  years  ^po  it  was  thought  that  no 
other  could  or  should  be  used  for  certain  Iquid  com- 
modities, but  others  have  lately  come  into  use.  Yet, 
white  oak  has  large  pores,  and  a  casual  observer  noting 
that  characteristic  would  conclude  that  it  is  not  good  for 
tight  barrels,  but  experience  shows  it  to  be  good.  Though 
it  has  large  pores,  which  may  be  easily  seen,  they  are 
not  open.  They  are  closed  as  a  bottle  is  dosed  with  a 
cork,  and  liquid  cannot  enter.  The  plugging  substance, 
which  is  known  as  tyloses,  is  of  a  whitish  color  and  is 
deposited  in  the  pores  by  the  wood  itself,  in  the  progress 
of  the  tree's  growth  and  maturity.  It  occurs  principally 
alter  the  sapwood  has  chan.ged  into  heartwO'Od.  'Bed 
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oak's  pores  are  not  plugged.  Therefore  red  oak  is  not 
suitable  for  the  best  kind  of  tight  cooperage.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  pores,  whether  they  are  plugged  or  not,  ex- 
plains why  fewer  woods  are  available  for  tight  than  for 
slack  cooperage.  Only  the  best  wood  is  used  as  barrels 
for  alcoholic  liquors ;  but  some  other  woods  will  do  for 
other  kinds  of  liquors,  such  as  brine  for  pork,  vinegar  for 
pickles,  and  for  certain  oils." 

Descriptive  of  the  tests  on  barrels  made  by  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  we  show  herewith  five  cuts,  the  first 
illustrating  the  side-compression  test.  In  this  test  the 
barrel  was  placed  between  two  flat  surfaces  and  com- 
pressed in  the  direction  of  its  diameter.  The  rate  of 
compression  was  0.25  inch  per  minute  and  simultaneous 
readings  of  load,  compression  and  loss  of  water  from  the 
barrel  were  taken.  The  test  was  discontinued  when  one- 
half  the  water  had  escaped. 

The  second  test  is  known  as  the  diagonal-compression 
test,  the  barrel  being  compressed  between  two  flat  sur- 
faces and  supported  on  one  edge  or  chime  and  loaded 
on  the  other.  The  rate  of  compression  in  this  case  was 
the  same  as  in  test  number  one.  The  side-drop  test  is 
shown  in  plate  three,  in  this  case  the  barrel  being 
dropped  on  a  wooden  platform  about  3^^  inches  thidt 
which  was  covered  with  a  steel  plate  %  inch  thick,  the 
platform  resting  on  the  concrete  floor  of  the  laboratory. 
The  first  drop  was  three  inches,  the  next  six,  and  so  on, 
the  length  of  drop  being  increased  three  inches  each  time. 
The  test  was  continued  until  one-half  the  contents  of 
the  barrel  had  escaped. 

The  diagonal-drop  test,  shown  in  plate  four,  is  the 
same  as  the  side-drop  except  that  the  barrel  is  dropped 
on  the  edge.  In  the  internal  pressure  test,  plate  five, 
the  barrel  and  connecting  pipes  were  filled  with  water 
in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  all  air  as  far  as  possible. 
The  pressure  was  then  raised  to  two  pounds  per  square 
indi  and  held  for  two  minutes.  The  pressure  was  then 
raised  to  four  pounds  and  held  for  two  minutes.  The 
process  was  continued,  increasing  the  pressure  two 
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pounds  each  time  and  holding  it  constant  for  two  minntes, 

BBti  one  ponEd  of  water  ran  from  the  barrel  k  one  mim' 
ute  or  less.  With  the  data  of  these  tests  as  a  gaide  the 
laboratory  was  able  to  suggest  some  very  valuable  im- 
provements  in  the  barrels  experimented  with. 

This  chapter  should  be  read  in  connection  with  other 
efaapters  of  this  book,  which  mention  and  discuss  barrel 
containers.  In  the  chapter  on  cement  will  be  found  inter- 
esting data  and  photographs. 


CHAPTEE  VIII 

OUMATS  AND  POBT  FAOIUTIES  ATFEOTINf} 

MANNER  OF  PACKING 

IJEOVIDING  for  transhipment  is  not  alone  a  ques- 
tion  of  export  packing  sufficiently  good  to  stand 
*  being  taken  from  the  ship's  hold  and  dropped  into 
a  lighter,  frequently  under  very  severe  conditions;  it 
may  involve  much  more  than  that.  For  example,  after 
the  package  is  taken  from  the  ship  it  may  be  necessary 
to  tranship  it  by  cart,  burro,  llama,  bullock,  camel,  man, 
or  in  some  other  way.  Therefore  it  is  not  alone  a  ques- 
tion of  packing  goods  well,  it  is  also  a  question  of  packing 
them  to  meet  these  special  conditions.  Generally  it  may 
be  said  that  a  mule  can  carry  from  200  to  250  pounds, 
a  burro  from  150  to  200,  a  llama  about  100,  and  a  camel 
from  350  to  450.  In  making  up  packages  for  transporta- 
tion by  any  of  these  beasts,  however,  the  package  should 
be  only  one-half  of  the  indicated  weight.  Transportation 
by  animals  generally  takes  place  by  strapping  a  pack- 
age on  each  side  of  the  beast,  so  as  to  balance  the  load. 
Thus  the  mule  would  carry  two  packages  of  100  pounds 
each,  the  burro  two  of  75  to  100,  and  so  on.  With  refer- 
ence to  human  transportation  the  weight  that  can  be 
carried  varies  greatly.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the  Mex- 
ican peon,  a  Peruvian  Indian,  or  a  Turkish  hammal 
(porter)  trotting  along  under  huge  burdens  would  be 
inclined  to  conclude  that  there  was  almost  an  unlimited 
capacity.  But  it  may  be  stated  that  the  general  average 
load  for  a  man  is  from  100  to  150  pounds. 

Climatic  Conditions  as  Affecting  Packing. — Climatic 
conditions  have  a  very  important  influence  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  package,  and  this  offers  another  opportunity 
to  insist  on  a  little  preliminary  study  of  geography. 
This  statement  applies  no  matter  what  the  direction  of 
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the  compass.  For  example,  a  shipment  may  be  going  to 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  manufacturer  may  think  th^t  his 
i|8iial  Canadian  paAing  will  suffice,  but  he  overlooks  the 
fijct  that  the  ©limate  of  Nova  Scotia  is  very  damp  and 
that  his  metal  goods  should  be  much  more  carefully  pro- 
teeted  than  is  the  case  for  shipments  to  more  usual 
Ctoadian  points.  Moving  to  another  part  of  the  world, 
to  Honduras  for  example,  we  find  that  the  rainy  season 
lasts  for  from  five  to  six  months,  and  the  rainy  season 
there  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech  as  it  is  in  many  eases. 

In  Honduras  goods  must  be  carefully  packed  for  pro- 
tection against  moisture  if  the  shipment  is  to  arrive  in 
good  shape.  Shipments  for  Salvador  or  Peru  which  are 
transhipped  into  lighters  are  exposed  to  sea  Water, 
while  exposure  to  torrential  rains  is  characteristic  not 
alone  of  shipments  to  Colombia  and  many  parts  of  South 
America,  but  also  to  many  other  sections  of  the  world. 

Another  peril  goods  have  to  face  is  intense  heat  It 
frequently  happens  that  goods  are  stowed  near  the 
boilers  of  ships  or  that  they  are  subject  to  intense  trop- 
ical heat,  as  in  Colombia  or  India.  Moreover,  in  many 
countries  the  air  is  heavily  charged  with  humidity,  to 
such  an  extent  that  fungoid  growths  are  produced  f re- 
quently  destroying  or  rendering  useless  many  valuable 
shipments.  It  may  be  "that  the  foreign  buyer  is  unreason- 
able in  expecting  the  exporter  to  know  all  about  these 
many  different  conditions,  and  not  alone  to  know  about 
them  but  to  guard  against  them  by  packing  that  protects 
the  goods.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  are  some  export- 
ing houses  that  are  acquainted  with  the  conditions  and 
that  take  proper  preaautions  to  protect  their  shipments, 
and  these  are  the  houses  that  eventually  get  the  buiiness. 

What  They  Do  in  the  Ports. — Another  importaat  point 
to  be  considered  is  the  port  conditions.  Because  we  have  ■ 
ideal  port  conditions  in  New  York  and  in  many  of  the 
other  shipping  centers  of  the  United  States,  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  is  anything  similar  in  other  countries. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  countries  where  port  conditions 
are  superior  even  to  those  of  the  United  States,  but  none 
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the  less  there  are  vast  sections  of  the  world  where  port 
facilities  are  practically  unknown,  and  this  is  true  par- 
ticularly of  many  parts  of  South  America.  Later  in  this 
chapter  there  will  be  quoted  a  description  of  tranship- 
ment at  a  South  American  West  Coast  port. 

Foreign  Transporfcalion  and  Its  Difficulties.— Goods 
may  be  carried  for  many  days  in  ox  carts,  as  is  the  case 
in  Honduras.  Goods  sent  by  parcel  post,  packed  by  the 
Post  Office  in  bags  or  cases,  are  tossed  from  a  wagon  to 
a  wharf,  from  wharf  to  the  hold  of  the  ship  with  other 
packages  of  various  descriptions  on  top  as  a  rule,  and 
when  taken  from  the  ship  they  are  dropped  into  a  lighter 
and  again  and  again  go  through  the  same  process,  each 
time  receiving  shocks  of  various  kinds.  Or  it  may  be,  as 
in  Colombia,  that  the  lighter  packages  are  usually  se- 
lected by  the  porters  and  muleteers,  and  the  heavy  boxes 
left  until  such  time  as  conditions  admit  of  their  transpor- 
tation. But  this  time  may  be  many  weeks,  even  months, 
after  the  arrival  of  the  goods,  and  many  things  ma.y 
happen  during  these  weeks  and  months. 

Where  Conditions  Are  Trying.— The  two  principal 
conditions  existing  in  foreign  markets  which  require  the 
attention  and  consideration  of  American  shippers  in  pre- 
paring their  packages  for  export,  are  climatic  conditions 
as  existing  in  the  tropical  countries,  of  which  India  may 
be  taken  as  one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations,  and 
the  primitive  development,  even  the  total  lack,  of  harbor 
and  port  facilities  which  many  ports  in  Central  and 
South  America  may  best  illustrate.  Many  Americans 
who  have  not  traveled  widely  over  the  world  have  not 
the  faintest  conception  of  what  a  really  tropical  climate 
means  with  its  excessive  humidity,  its  rainy  and  its  dry 
seasons,  the  danger  of  ravages  by  insects,  etc.  Similarly, 
few  people  who  have  not  seen  for  themselves  or  studied 
in  books  or  photographs  the  conditions  under  which 
goods  are  landed  in  some  of  the  Latin- American  ports, 
can  begin  to  understand  what  it  is  like  for  a  steamer  to 
anchor  from  two  to  four  miles  off  shore  and  tranship 
its  cargo  into  lighters  bobbing  up  and  down  in  a  heavy 
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swell ;  eYen  landing  their  passengers  in  lighters  or  tend- 
ers, to  which  they  have  to  be  transferred  from  the  steamer 
in  baskets  lowered  by  derricks,  because  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  climbing  up  and  down  a  ship's  ladder  in  a  heavy 
sea.  There  is  not  space  in  these  pages  for  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  dimate  of  all  countries  of  the  world, 
nor  of  the  facilities  existing  in  the  hnndreds  of  seaports 
of  the  world.  Certain  vivid  illustrations  may  be  here 
printed  which  will  suflSce  to  convey  a  more  or  less  ade-  . 
quate  impression  of  actual  conditions  such  as  those  just 

'MHM  ^WP'  ^w^mt        w  ^ 

What  a  TBoncAii  Cumate  Mbah s 

India  offers  us  a  classic  example  of  conditions  in  a 
tropical  country,  and  while  a  number  of  the  cities  of 
British  India  have  magnificent  docks,  none  the  less  the 
packing  problem  for  goods  shipped  to  India  is  a  very 
serious  one.  First,  we  have  conditions  of  interior  trans- 
portation which,  in  a  large  part  of  the  country,  are  primi- 
tive to  a  degree,  and  added  to  this  are  transhipments 
which  goods  sent  out  from  the  United  States  must  some- 
times suffer.  However,  the  chief  hazard  is  climatic,  and 
this  hazard  begins  to  operate  long  before  the  goods  reach 
India,  when,  for  example,  they  pass  through  the  Suez 
Canal  and  begin  their '  journey  through  the  Eed  Sea. 
The  terrific  heat  here  makes  itself  felt,  the  iron  sides  of 
the  ship  becoming  so  hot  that  one  cannot  touch  the  plates 
with  one's  hands  in  comfort,  and  hazards  increase  the 
nearer  the  goods  are  brought  to  India.  A  writer  in  the 
Imiwm  Textile  Journal,  of  Bombay,  has  this  to  say  of 
the  climatic  situation,  his  remarks  applying  in  general 
terms  to  any  other  tropical,  damp  climate : 

Kainf an.— ' '  The  rainfall  in  India,  which  all  takes  place 
within  four  to  five  months,  contributes  largely  in  giving 
to  the  climate  its  peculiar  character.  Averages  at  various 
cities  follow :  Bombay  72.25  inches,  Karachi  7.34  inches, 
Hyderabad  (Sind)  8  incheSi  Nagpore  45.09  incheSi  AUa^ 
habad  38.51  inches. 
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swell;  even  landing  tlieir  passengers  in  lighters  or  tend- 
ers, to  which  they  have  to  be  transferred  from  the  steamer 
in  baskets  lowered  by  derricks,  becanse  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  climbing  np  and  down  a  ship 's  ladder  in  a  heavy 
sea.  There  is  not  space  in  these  pages  for  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  climate  of  all  countries  of  the  world, 
nor  of  the  facilities  existing  in  the  hundreds  of  seaports 
of  the  world.  Certain  vivid  illustrations  may  be  here 
printed  which  will  suffice  to  convey  a  more  or  less  ade- 
quate impression  of  actual  conditions  such  as  those  just 
referred  to. 

What  a  Teopical  Climate  Means 

India  offers  ns  a  classic  example  of  conditions  in  a 
tropical  country,  and  while  a  number  of  the  cities  of 
British  India  have  magnificent  docks,  none  the  less  the 
packing  problem  for  goods  shipped  to  India  is  a  very 
serious  one.  First,  we  have  conditions  of  interior  trans- 
portation which,  in  a  large  part  of  tlie  country,  are  primi- 
tive to  a  degree,  and  added  to  this  are  transhipments 
which  goods  sent  out  from  the  United  States  must  some- 
times suffer.  However,  the  chief  hazard  is  climatic,  and 
this  hazard  begins  to  operate  long  before  the  goods  reach 
India,  when,  for  example,  they  pass  through  the  Suez 
Canal  and  begin  their  journey  through  the  Red  Sea. 
The  terrific  heat  here  makes  itself  felt,  the  iron  sides  of 
the  ship  becoming  so  hot  that  one  cannot  touch  the  plates 
with  one's  hands  in  comfort,  and  hazards  increase  the 
nearer  the  goods  are  brought  to  India.  A  writer  in  the 
Indian  Textile  Journal,  of  Bombay,  has  this  to  say  of 
the  climatic  situation,  his  remarks  applying  in  general 
terms  to  any  other  tropical,  damp  climate : 

Rainf all.— * '  The  rainfall  in  India,  which  all  takes  place 
within  four  to  five  months,  contributes  largely  in  giving 
to  the  climate  its  peculiar  character.  Averages  at  various 
cities  follow :  Bombay  72.25  inches,  Karachi  7.34  inches, 
Hyderabad  (Sind)  8  inches,  Nagpore  45.09  inches,  Alla- 
habad 38.51  inches. 


Transportation  in  Turkey. 
Eight  men  are  shown  carrying  a  hogshead  in  Constantinople, 
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MOLLENDO,  A  TYPICAL  PoRT  OF  Tllfi  ROUTH  AMERICAN  WEST  CoAST, 
Oooia  are  landed  into  lighters  in  the  open  water  of  the  Pacific. 
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**The  effect  of  heavy  and  oontiHUoms  rain  in  the  trop- 
ics is  to  produce  a  dampness  in  the  air  quite  unknown  in 
Europe,  and  which  is  very  destructive  to  many  articles 
of  European  manufacture.  The  moisture  and  heat  com- 
bined set  up  all  kinds  of  fungoid  growth  and  decay  m 
goods  which  are  quite  unaffected  by  the  climatic  condi- 
tions of  Europe.  Mildew  attacks  textile  goods,  leather, 
books  and  stationery;  arms,  cutlery  and  metal  work 
require  constant  supervision  to  preserve  them.  Euro- 
pean furniture  of  wood  is  soon  spoiled  by  swelling  and 
'shrinkage,  or  by  borer  worms ;  and  liquors,  excepting  the 
strong  aleohoEo  ones,  rapidly  deteriorate  in  the  heat  of 
India.  Perishable  goods  soldered  up  in  tin  lined  cases 
are  not  safe  if  they  have  been  packed  in  Europe  in  wet 
weather.  The  heat  of  the  ship's  hold  in  the 'Red  Sea,  or 
that  of  a  closed  iron  wagon  on  the  Indian  railways,  when 
the  iron  may  acquire  a  temperature  of  160  degrees  in  the 
sun,  witt  start  mildew  in  the  case  by  the  aid  of  the 
moisture  within  it.  Straw  and  shaving  packings  hold  a 
ffood  deal  of  moisture  in  damp  weather,  and  do  mwk 

mischief  when  sent   tropics.    No  merchandise, 

therefore,  that  is  liable  to  injury  from  heat  or  moisture 
can  be  stored  long  in  India  without  serious  deterioration. 

Books  in  India.— **  Books  if  bound  with  ordinary  paste 
are  quickly  attacked  by  mildew  and  by  vermin.  Beetles 
will  eat  off  the  surface  finish  from  stamped  doth  covers. 
The  paste  should  be  mixed  with  corrosive  sublimate  or 
other  antiseptic.  Books  on  shelves,  unless  packed  tight, 
are  all  hanging  by  the  binding,  and  a  warm,  damp  atmos- 
phere loosens  them  from  the  covers  if  they  are  large. 
All  large  books  for  use  in  the  tropics  should  be  bound  so 
that  when  placed  upright  on  a  shelf  the  leaves  would 
rest  on  the  shelf,  that  is  to  say,  the  covers  should  be  cut 
flush  with  the  leaves  on  the  under  side.  The  appearance 
of  such  a  volume  might  provoke  criticism,  but  it  would 
never  lose  its  cover  in  the  manner  described.  Books 
sewed  with  wire  go  speedily  to  pieces  in  the  tropics. 
.  Since  wire  sewing  has  been  introduced,  a  very  foolish 
econoxny  has  BB^titated  tinned  iron  mre  for  tinned 
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**Tlie  effect  of  heavy  and  continuous  rain  in  the  trop- 
ics is  to  produce  a  dampness  in  the  air  quite  unknown  in 
Europe,  and  which  is  very  destructive  to  many  articles 
of  European  manufacture.  The  moisture  and  heat  com- 
bined set  up  all  kinds  of  fungoid  growth  and  decay  m 
goods  which  are  quite  unaffected  by  the  climatic  condi- 
tions of  Europe.  Mildew  attacks  textile  goods,  leather, 
books  and  stationery;  arms,  cutlery  and  metal  work 
require  constant  supervision  to  preserve  them.  Euro- 
pean furniture  of  wood  is  soon  spoiled  by  swelling  and 
shrinkage,  or  by  borer  worms;  and  liquors,  excepting  the 
strong  alcoholic  ones,  rapidly  deteriorate  in  the  heat  of 
India.  Perishable  goods  soldered  up  in  tin  lined  cases 
are  not  safe  if  they  have  been  packed  in  Europe  in  wet 
weather.  The  heat  of  the  ship's  hold  in  the  Red  Sea,  or 
that  of  a  dosed  iron  wagon  on  the  Indian  railways,  when 
the  iron  may  acquire  a  temperature  of  160  degrees  in  the 
sun,  will  start  mildew  in  the  case  by  the  aid  of  the 
moisture  within  it.  Straw  and  shaving  packings  hold  a 
good  deal  of  moisture  in  damp  weather,  and  do  much 
mischief  when  sent  to  the  tropics.  No  merchandise, 
therefore,  that  is  liable  to  injury  from  heat  or  moisture 
can  be  stored  long  in  India  without  serious  deterioration. 

Books  in  India.— *  *  Books  if  bound  with  ordinary  paste 
are  quickly  attacked  by  mildew  and  by  vermin.  Beetles 
will  eat  off  the  surface  finish  from  stamped  cloth  covers. 
The  paste  should  be  mixed  with  corrosive  sublimate  or 
other  antiseptic.  Books  on  shelves,  unless  packed  tight, 
are  all  hanging  by  the  binding,  and  a  warm,  damp  atmos- 
phere loosens  them  from  the  covers  if  they  are  large. 
All  large  books  for  use  in  the  tropics  should  be  bound  so 
that  when  placed  upri^s^ht  on  a  shelf  the  leaves  would 
rest  on  the  shelf,  that  is  to  say,  the  covers  should  be  cut 
flush  with  the  leaves  on  the  under  side.  The  appearance 
of  such  a  volume  might  provoke  criticism,  but  it  would 
never  lose  its  cover  in  the  manner  described.  Books 
sewed  with  wire  go  speedily  to  pieces  in  the  tropics. 
Since  wire  sewing  has  been  introduced,  a  very  foolish 
economy  has  substituted  tinned  iron  wire  for  tinned 
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copper.  The  tinninf  soon  disappears  from  the  iron  and 
the  book  soon  falls  to  pieces. 

Oils  and  Drugs  in  India. — Barrels  containing  oil  are 
very  qnioHy  affected  by  a  hot  and  dry  atmosphere.  The 
.moisture  from  'the  .wood  is  evaporated  more  qni<idy  than 
the  oil  'Can.  replaice  it  and  leakage  begins  unless  the  hoops 
are  set  up.  Oil,  therefore,  can  be  safely  stored  only  in 
iron  tanks.  Drug  compounds  and  proprietary  medicines 
are  also  specially  affected  in  the  tropics.  Pills  lose  in 
time  their  capacity  to  dissolve,  and  gum  capsules,  by 
oxidation,  become  practically  waterproof  in  spite  of 
every  possible  care  having  been  taken  of  them. 

Maiiufaclnres  of  Steel  in  the  Tropics.— Steel  or  iron 
instruments  or  weapons  meant  for  use  in  the  tropics 
should  be  kept  in  cases  without  any  linings.  Velvet,  silk, 
plush,  cloth  or  leather  linings  all  absorb  moisture  and 
cause  the  instrument  to  rust  Nothing  will  keep  them 
80  well  as  linings  of  baywood  or  other  absorbent  timber 
which  has  be^en  wdl  nainted.  while  hot.  with  n  melted 
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f araffin  wax.  No  wax  need  remain  on  the  surface,  but 
if  the  pores  are  properly  filled  the  trouble  and  loss  due 
to  rusting  of  valuable  instruments  or  weapons  may  be 
avoided.  During  the  monsoon  rains  all  wooden  cases 
containing  merchandise  for  transport  must  be  covered 
'With  mack  sheetm&f'  and  tarred  unless  thev  are  tin  lined 
maO^uOBe  in  Ilidia^«The  process  of  dry-' 
ing  merchandise,  whether  it  be  textile  goods  or  other 
materials,  demands  special  arrangements  during  the 
rains  that  may  fall  for  weeks  together  with  very  little 
intermission,  and  the  storage  of  dried  and  other  goods, 
snch  as  tobacco  or  pFovisions,  has  still  to  be  provided  for. 
It  may  not  improbably  be  found  in  connection  with  the 
ice  factories  that  are  becoming  conunon  in  India,  and 
which,  by  means  of  suitable  extension,  might  provide 
cool  storage,  as  is  already  done  in  New  York.  A  sufficient 
reduction  of  temperature  stops  the  action  of  moisture 
cvctt  ou  tlio  most  poiiisluiblo  j^oods*  This  diait  \)9  ob* 
aenred  in  the  ease  <rf  fish  and  meat,  'wMch  in  Bombay  are 
tainted  in  a  few  honrs  after  death.  In  eold  weather  in 
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Europe  they  will  keep  for  several  days,  and  if  well  f roiea 
they  may  be  preserved  indefinitely. 

Absorbents  and  RepeUents  Required  in  India.— ''Much 
has  already  been  done  for  the  preservation  of  perishable 
goods  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  use  of  absorbents'  W  Itir 
tiirht  cases  is  a  great  aid  in  the  preservation  of  samples 
used  in  commerce.  Lime,  chloride  of  calcium,  salt,  dried 
sawdust,  and  sulphuric  acid  have  their  uses  as  absorbents 
of  moisture,  and  should  all  be  known  and  understood  in 
a  well  arranged  sample  room. 

"Glass  showcases  should  have  a  floor  as  well  as  top 
and  sides  of  glass,  for  a  wooden  floor,  being  permeable 
to  moisture,  will  absorb  water  vapor  from  the  air  and 
transmit  it  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  case.  There  is  thus 
a  flow  of  moisture  through  the  wood  which  must  either 
be  taken  up  by  absorbents  or  left  to  deteriorate  the  con- 
tents of  the  case.  No  showcase  is  absolutely  tight,  unless 
it  be  a  bottle  with  the  stopper  cemented  in  place.  There 
is  therefore  a  circulation  of  air  in  and  out,  which  is  con- 
trolled by  and  due  to  the  fluctuation  of  barometric 
pressurO'  twice  in  every  24  hours.  Every  closed  vessel 
breathes  twice  a  day,  the  inflow  canning  with  it  dust  and 
moisture.  The  dust  settles  in  the  still  air  of  the  case  and 
the  moisture  is  taken  up,  partly  by  the  absorbent  and 
partly  by  the  articles  within.  It  is  this  fluctuation  of 
air  pressure  that  gives  movement  to  the  aneroid 
barometer.  Camphor  has  for  a  long  time  been  used  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  vermin  upon  furs  and  textile  fabrics, 
but  it  is  now  being  abandoned  in  favor  of  naphthalene  and 
benzine,  whose  odor  is  particularly  repugnant  to  insects 
of  all  kinds.  Kerosene  is  also  much  disliked  by  them,  but 
being  much  less  volatile  its  use  is  limited.  Ants  will  not 
crawl  up  the  leg  of  a  table  or  bed  around  which  a  rag 
dipped  in  kerosene  has  been  tied,  and  suspended  meat 
safes  may  be  protected  in  the  same  way,  with  a  mg  tied 
around  the  suspending  cord. 

Advantage  Taken  of  Dry  Season  in  India. — *  *  Machin- 
ery, especially  that  for  textile  factories,  is  imported 
during  the  dry  season.  If  it  has  to  be  conveyed  far  from 
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the  port  of  disehargey  tlie  makers  should  be  carefully 
I  ifi'f 0i*fHifti|  FGffftFiiiiifir  tli6  kini)  o£  Iftuct  cftirriftiF^  till  ft  if  will 
bie  employed  to  deliver  it.  If  there  i»  nmeh  transport  by 
road,  as  may  easily  happen,  the  quality  of  the  road,  the 
inclines,  bridges,  and  fords  should  all  be  carefully  exam- 
ined and  reported  on,  as  it  might  be  necessary  to  restrict 
the  maximum  weight  of  the  heaviest  article  to  meet  the 
peculiarities  of  transport." 

Displasring  Hafdirare  in  Iiidim.— Shopkeepers  in  India 
have  difficult  in  making  their  show  windows  and  even 
their  counter  showcases  attractive,  when  they  wish  to 
display  bright  steel  goods,  especially  cutlery.  If  a  pocket 
knife,  for  example,  is  displayed  in  a  show  window  for  a 
single  day  or  two  it  promptly  rusts  and  becomes  unsale^ 
able  and  unuseable.  Accordingly,  the  spectacle  is  com- 
mon, but  by  no  means  attractive,  of  a  handsome  display 
of  cutlery  and  other  bright  steel  goods  in  hardware  show  • 
windows  all  thickly  coated  with  vaseline. 

How  Indian  Druggists  Keep  Rubber  Goods.— The  only 
way  that  retail  drug  shops  in  India  can  satisfactorily 
carry  in  stock  the  necessary  supplies  of  rubber  sundries, 
syringes,  ice  bags,  hot  water  biigs,  etc.,  is  by  keeping  their 
reserve  supplies  in  their  cellars,  under  water.  If  kept 
on  the  shelves  in  the  way  in  which  American  druggists 
carry  such  stocks  these  rubber  goods  would  spoil  in  a 
week  or  two  at  the  outside. 

P&ddng  Dry  Prodnds  CSiBiiiiotls  for  tlie  Tropics. 
— ^fhe  Indiffiii  agents  of  a  large  British  irm  wrote 
reoenfly  in  the  folowing  terms  regarding  packing  for 
India :  '^The  paddng  that  will  do  for  temperate  climates, 
or  even  some  other  tropical  countries,  is  in  many  cases 
absolutely  unsuitable  for  India.  Take,  for  instance,  sudi 
things  as  dry  products  in  the  shape  of  milk  foods,  etc, 
and  powdered  forms  of  chemicals.  It  is  absolutely  essen* 
tial  in  most  cases  that  these  shall  be  packed  in  glass  con- 
tainers, otherwise  the  humidity  of  the  climate  causes 
metal  packings  to  sweat  and  the  contents  to  become 
spoiled.  In  such  matters,  also,  as  the  packing  of  heavy 
diemicals  for  the  wijiiiU'Pr  industries — ^nitric  sulnburic. 
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and  other  acids — the  packing  preferred  for  these,  instead 
of  being  carboys,  is  28-pound  earthenware  jars,  packed 
two  in  a  case,  the  cases  being  very  strong  to  prevent 
breakage.  In  all  instances  hooped  packing  cases  should 
be  used,  as  the  goods  are  subject  to  very  rough  handling 
by  the  native  labor  at  the  docks  and  railways." 

Packing  for  Burma. — Burma  and  in  fact  all  terri- 
tories in  this  part  of  the  world  are  very  like  India  so  far 
as  climate  is  concerned,  but  it  should  be  especially  noted, 
in  addition  to  packing  for  climatic  conditions,  that  away 
ffOtn  flie  main  river  and  railway  transportation  system 
these  countries  are  dependent  on  bullock  carts  traveling 
on  soft  bottom  roads  which  are  only  tracks.  It  is  always 
to  be  remembered  that  native  Indian  labor  is  far  from 
inteUiyant  and  is  taught  and  educated  with  some  difficulty. 

The  WosI  Coast  of  South  America.— A  large  exporter 
of  rubber  goods  has,  in  the  following  letter  to  the  author, 
given  a  very  good  idea  of  conditions  existing  iloiig  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America  which,  in  a  general  way, 
may  be  taken  as  further  typical  of  conditions  at  many 
other  ports,  especially  those  of  Central  America  and  the 
west  coast  of  Mexico: 

"To  appredate  fully  the  need  for  greater  care  and 
more  efficient  packing  one  should  really  take  a  trip  down 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America  as  far  as  MoUendo, 
Peru,  and  then  journey  inland  as  far  as  Cuzco,  or  up 
over  the  mountain  passes  to  Cerro  de  Pasco  and 
Huiiiuco. 

Unloading  Cargo. — ^"In  most  instances  all  freight  for 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America  must  be  unloaded  from 
the  steamer  into  a  launch  or  lighter  in  the  open  bay  or 
roadstead,  and  then  to  the  dock  or  pier,  while  the  lighter 
is  often  tossed  about  on  the  breakers.  These  lighters  or 
barges  come  out  from  shore  on  the  arrival  of  a  steamer, 
fasten  to  her  with  a  bow  and  stem  line,  then  swing  clear, 
as  the  ocean  slirell  keeps  both  barge  and  steamer  moving 
and  their  up-and-down  motion  is  by  no  means  coincident. 
A  sling  full  of  merchandise  consisting,  say,  of  a  box,  a 
barrel,  and  a  crate,  weighing  perhaps  1,500  pounds,  is 


swung  over  the  ship's  side  and  lowered  to  within  15  or 
20  feet  of  the  water.  When  the  barge  comes  beneath  the 
swinging  sling  down  goes  the  merohandise  with  a  rush 

iiiimIii  tne  narffe*  xne  naoKiiice  on  ine  iiotioin' reoeiTes 
the  fnll  force  of  the  impact. 

"In  many  ports  on  this  coast  there  is  further  rough 
handling  after  the  goods  are  landed.  There  are  few 
trucks  in  the  warehouses,  and  much  of  the  merchandise 
is  transported  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  who,  instead  of 
lowering  their  burden  easily  or  having  someone  help 
i|i.i^wHy  simply  stand  Brect  and  let  the  cases  fall.  '  More- 
overi  warehouse  accommodations  may  not  be  sufficient 
for  all  goods  landed.  In  such  instances  the  shipments 
are  liable  to  damage  by  exposure  to  the  elements. 

Interior  Transport  in  Peru.— Another  fact  usually 
lost  sight  or  by  the  exporter,  is  that  after  arriyal  at  the 
port  of  destination  a  considerable  amount  of  the  ship- 
ment  haS',  iti,  nJl  probability,  to  transported*  inland  over 
devious  mountain  trails  or  through  jungle  paths  before 
it  reaches  its  final  destination. 

**Take,  for  example,  goods  that  are  consigned  to 
Tarma,  Huanuco  or  Mayobamba  in  the  interior  of  Peru. 
As  vehicular  traffic  owing  to  the  narrow  roads  and 
moantain  paasesTTinqHHJwe,  aU  inland  transportation 
is  effected  by  burro  or  mule  trains.  The  muleteers  and 
cargo  dories  are  no  respecters  of  merchandise  and  in 
consequence  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  the  trails 
strewn  with  goods.  In  many  places  the  old  Inca  trails 
are  so  narrow  in  the  mountainous  regions  that  two  burro 
trains  eimnot^  pass.,  one  another  without  one  ilriiig'  of 
donkeys  being  faced  to  the  inside  waU  of  the  trail  wMle 
pass  b\ ,  picking  their  way  carefully  along  the 
edges  of  the  precipice  which  frequently  has  a  sheer  drop 
of  several  hundreds  of  feet. 

"As  another  example  of  the  necessity  for  strong  and 
proper  paddng,  let  us  follow  the  routine  of  one  of  our 
.shipments'  tO;..  our  branch  at  Santiago,  'Chile.  This  is  what 
takes  place  after  the  ship  has  anchored  at  its  destination 
and  starts  discharging  cargo. 


Llama  Pack  Train  in  Peru. 
Method  of  transporting  good*  in  the  interior  of  Peru. 


Courtesy  of  The  Ammtmf, 
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swung  over  the  ship's  side  and  lowered  to  within  15  or 
20  feet  of  the  water.  When  the  barge  comes  beneath  the 
swinging  sling  down  goes  the  merchandise  with  a  rash 
to  catch  the  barge.  The  package  on  the  bottom  receives 
the  full  force  of  the  impact. 

**In  many  ports  on  this  coast  there  is  further  rough 
handling  after  the  goods  are  hiiided.  There  are  few 
trucks  in  the  warehouses,  and  much  of  the  merchandise 
is  transported  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  who,  instead  of 
lowering  their  burden  easily  or  having  someone  help 
them,  simply  stand  erect  and  let  the  cases  fall.  More- 
over, warehouse  accommodations  may  not  be  sullicient 
for  all  goods  landed.  In  such  instances  the  shipments 
are  liable  to  damage  by  exposure  to  the  elements. 

laterior  Transport  in  Pera.— ''Another  fact  usually 
lost  sight  or  by  the  exporter,  is  that  after  arrival  at  the 
port  of  destination  a  considerable  amount  of  the  ship- 
ment has,  in  all  probability,  to  be  transported  inland  over 
devious  mountain  trails  or  through  jungle  paths  before 
it  reaches  its  final  destination. 

**Take,  for  example,  goods  that  are  consigned  to 
Tarma,  Huanuco  or  Mayobamba  in  the  interior  of  Peru. 
As  vehicular  traffic,  owing  to  the  narrow  roads  and 
mountain  passes,  is  impossible,  all  inland  transportation 
is  effected  by  burro  or  mule  trains.  The  muleteers  and 
cargo  dories  are  no  respecters  of  merchandise  and  in 
consequence  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  the  trails 
strewn  with  goods.  In  many  places  the  old  Inca  trails 
are  so  narrow  in  the  mountainous  regions  that  two  burro 
trains  cannot  pass  one  another  without  one  string  of 
donkeys  being  faced  to  the  inside  wall  of  the  trail  while 
the  others  pass  by,  pickin^^  their  way  carefully  along  the 
edges  of  the  precipice  which  frequently  has  a  sheer  drop 
of  several  hundreds  of  feet. 

**As  another  example  of  the  necessity  for  strong  and 
proper  packing,  let  us  follow  the  routine  of  one  of  our 
shipments  to  our  branch  at  Santiago,  Chile.  This  is  what 
takes  place  after  the  ship  has  anchored  at  its  destination 
and  starts  discharging  cargo. 


Llama  Pack  Train  in  Peru. 
Method  0/  transporting  goods  in  the  interior  of  Peru, 
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Courtesy  of  The  AmericM* 
Unloading  Floue  from  a  Lighter. 
Fyflenl  West  Coast  method  of  unloading  flour  and  other  goods, 
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UhHOADIHO  QV  AUfO  T19CK8. 

If #141       mmMtim  #|  tfto  mm  iciiif  Umrt4,  4m  l#  M'"  pmmmff. 


.    .  Courtesy  of  The  Americoi. 

Badly  Packed  Agricultural  Implements. 
Bhmm  dmnrnge^  emdition  of  mm  whm  II  mrive4  i»  ChUe, 
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Fldltw  TMm  Shipment  to  OMle.— ''In  many  cases  the 
padcages  are  unloaded  from  between  decks,  being  drawn 
to  the  hold  by  the  sling,  from  there  Efted  over  the  side 
to  be  dropped  into  lighters  which  sometimes  have  a  per- 
pendicular movement  of  15  feet.  In  no  case  is  any  care 
used  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  unloading  to  see  that 
the  packages  land  in  the  lighter  as  they  should.  As 
many  of  the  lighters  are  two  or  three  hundred  tons,  it  is 
necessary  to  pack  case  on  case,  sometimes  as  many  as 
six  or  eight  layers  of  cases  of  different  sizes  and  con- 
struction. The  lighters  are  then  moved  to  the  dock  where 
the  packao^es  are  unloaded  by  slings  and  again  receive 
rough  treatment  in  dropping  onto  the  dock.  From  the 
dock  to  the  custom  house  car  the  packages  are  handled 
by  slings  and,  as  the  cars  are  very  small  they  are  loaded 
with  from  two  to  five  layers  of  cases.  The  car  is  moved  to 
the  warehouse  of  the  custom  house  and  cases  dropped  to 
the  cement  floors.  After  documents  are  presented  for 
dispatch,  packages  are  again  loaded  onto  the  same  style 
of  car  in  the  same  manner  and  taken  to  the  Eevision 
Department  of  the  custom  house  and  again  dropped  to 
the  floor.  After  revision  they  are  again  loaded  onto  the 
car  and  taken  to  the  street,  where  another  unloading 
operation  is  performed.  From  the  street  the  packages 
are  loaded  to  the  dray  which  takes  them  to  the  railroad 
station,  where  they  are  dumped  on  the  platform.  From 
the  platform  another  handling  is  made  to  the  car.  Arriv- 
ing at  destination,  it  is  cnstomary  to  load  the  drays  sev- 
eral layers  deep,  and  arriving  at  the  branch  the  packages 
are  unloaded  in  the  street.  The  packages  from  the  higher 
layers  are,  in  most  cases,  dropped  to  the  street  which  is 
granite  paved.  From  the  street  they  are  rolled  into  the 
branch.  The  warehouse  being  in  the  cellar  of  the  build- 
ing, it  is  necessary  to  lower  these  packages  by  sling  to 
the  floor  of  the  warehouse. 

"All  these  conditions  must  be  taken  into  account  by 
us  if  we  desire  our  goods  to  reach  their  destination  intact 
and  our  customers  to  be  satisfied.  Ignorance  of  the  treat- 
ment his  goods  will  receive  during  transportation  to  con- 
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'UNiOADlNG  OF  ATJ'TO  TlUCES. 

M&U  the  emdUim  of  the  m»e  Mitjr  lowered,  due  to  M  pmMnff, 
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Follow  This  Shipment  to  Chile.-  In  many  cases  the 
packages  are  unloaded  from  between  decks,  being  drawn 
to  the  hold  by  the  sling,  from  there  lifted  over  the  side 
to  be  dropped  into  lighters  which  sometimes  have  a  per- 
pendicular movement  of  15  feet.  In  no  case  is  any  care 
used  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  unloading  to  see  that 
the  packages  land  in  the  lighter  as  they  should.  As 
many  of  the  lighters  are  two  or  three  hundred  tons,  it  is 
necessary  to  pack  ease  on  case,  sometimes  as  many  as 
six  or  eight  layers  of  cases  of  different  sizes  and  con- 
struction. The  lighters  are  then  moved  to  the  dock  where 
the  packages  are  unloaded  by  slings  and  again  receive 
rough  treatment  in  dropping  onto  the  dock.  From  the 
dock  to  the  custom  house  car  the  packages  are  handled 
by  slings  and,  as  the  cars  are  very  small  they  are  loaded 
with  from  two  to  five  layers  of  cases.  The  car  is  moved  to 
the  warehouse  of  the  custom  house  and  cases  dropped  to 
the  cement  floors.  After  documents  are  presented  for 
dispatch,  packages  are  again  loaded  onto  the  same  style 
of  car  in  the  same  manner  and  taken  to  the  Revision 
Department  of  the  custom  house  and  again  dropped  to 
the  floor.  After  revision  they  are  again  loaded  onto  the 
car  and  taken  to  the  street,  where  another  unloading 
operation  is  performed.  From  the  street  the  packages 
are  loaded  to  the  dray  which  takes  them  to  the  railroad 
station,  where  they  are  dumped  on  the  platform.  From 
the  platform  another  handling  is  made  to  the  car.  Arriv- 
ing at  destination,  it  is  customary  to  load  the  drays  sev- 
eral layers  deep,  and  arriving  at  the  branch  the  packages 
are  unloaded  in  the  street.  The  packages  from  the  higher 
layers  are,  in  most  cases,  dropped  to  the  street  which  is 
granite  paved.  From  the  street  they  are  rolled  into  the 
branch.  The  warehouse  being  in  the  cellar  of  the  build- 
ing, it  is  necessary  to  lower  these  packages  by  sling  to 
the  floor  of  the  warehouse. 

"All  these  conditions  must  be  taken  into  account  by 
us  if  we  desire  our  goods  to  reach  their  destination  intact 
and  our  customers  to  be  satisfied.  Ignorance  of  the  treat- 
ment his  goods  will  receive  during  transportation  to  con- 
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surner  ezeuses  no  exporter ;  instead,  it  creates  an  mif  avor- 
able  opinion  not  only  of  the  individual  shipper  bnt  of  aU 
ikmeriean  exporters." 

Heavy  Weights  to  be  Avoided.— A  British  govern- 
ment report  recently  commented  at  length  on  ways  in 

many  different  descriptions  onght 
to  be  packed,  calling  especial  attention  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  importers  in  YalparaisOi  Chile,  to  the  desira- 
bility of  imiting  the  weight  of  single  packages  to  about 
500  pounds  gross  because  of  the  fact  that  in  Chile  the 
work  of  stowing  in  custom  house  sheds  and  delivery  to 
consignee  is  all  performed  by  manual  labor.  Importers  in 
Colombia  urge  that  bales  and  cases  should,  if  possible, 
not  exceed  90  kilos  in  weight,  while  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  advisable  that  they  do  not  weigh  less  than  70  kilos. 

Interior  Transportation  by  Muleback.— The  well 
known  mule  has  frequently  to  be  utilized  for  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  to  the  interior  of  many  Central  and 
South  American  republics,  both  because  of  the  absence 
of  wagon  roads  and  because  of  the  perilous  nature  of 
many  of  the  trails  over  the  mountain  passes  where  the 
sure-footed,  if  obstinate,  mule  possesses  many  advan- 
tages as  a  carrier.  However,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  extent  of  the  requirement  for  special  packing  suitable 
for  muleback  transportation  has  always  been  much 
exaggerated.  In  all  countries  where  an  animal's  back 
has  to  be  utiUied  for  carr3ring  freight,  the  amount  of 
merchandise  thus  to  be  transported,  almost  alwajrs  to 
remote  and  thinly  populated  and  less  favored  districts, 
is  comparatively  small ;  the  great  bulk  of  the  imports  of 
the  country  in  question  being  not  only  received  but  con- 
sined  in  the  port  cities  or  the  more  important  places, 
which,  because  of  their  siie  and  demuds,  have  been 
closely  linked  with  the  ports  by  railwajrs,  river  steamers 
or  adequate  higiwiiys.  None  the  less,  there  remains  that 
part  of  the  import  trade  of  a  given  country  which  has  to 
be  transported  into  the  interior  by  pa<i  trains  for  which 
careful  and  special  packing  must  be  provided.  Take,  for 
example,  and  1^  way  of  illustrating  very  similar  condi- 
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lions  in  other  countries,  the  following  description  of  in- 
terior transportation  in  Honduras,  which  appears  in 
Central  America  as  a/n.  Export  Field,  by  Mr.  Garrard 
Harris:  '  ♦ 

Trying  Conditions  in  Honduras. — ^**Pack  train  service 
extends  over  practically  all  of  Hondnras,  perhaps  half 
flie  population  or  more  being  dependent  on  pack  trains 
flu  goods  from  the  outside  world.  But  it  does  not  f oEow 
from  this  that  half  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  country 
are  handled  by  pack  trains,  for  the  people  in  the  interior 
towBft  .and  villages  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  native 
prodloe,  and  aside  from  cloths,  various  kinds  of  clothing, 
and  some  iour,  little  is  transported  regularly  by  pack 
train.  However,  such  unexpected  articles  as  soda  foun- 
tains are  to  be  found  in  some  places  in  the  interior,  the 
drums  of  carbonated  water  being  carried  for  over  100 
miles,  and  several  gold  mines  have  brought  heavy  ma- 
chinery at  enormous  expense  200  miles  into  the  interior. 

''Most  interior  towns  are  supplied  by  pack  service 
from  the  Pacific  side  of  tie  country,  the  goods  being 
landed  at  Amapala,  lightered  to  San  Lorenzo,  and  trans- 
ported for  the  most  part  in  ox  carts  over  the  cart  road  to 
Tegucigalpa,  and  from  there  to  the  interior  towns  by 
pack  mules. 

Weighis  for  ftule  Loads.— 'The  pack  trains  from 
Masica,  Ceiba  and  Trujillo  must  cross  the  very  abrupt 
and  very  moist  coast  range  of  mountains;  consequently 
the  average  load  is  not  as  large  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

"The  average  load  for  a  pack  mule  in  the  Ceiba  dis- 
trict is  approximately  8  "arrobas."  An  arroba.is  sup- 
posed to  weigh  24  pounds  and  so  200  pounds  can  be  con- 
sidered the  load  for  one  mule.  In  other  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  trails  are  a  little  better  and  the  grades 
lighter  the  average  load  is  250  pounds,  or  approximately 
10  arrobas. 

**An  important  fact  to  be  home  in  mind  is  that  the 
loads  referred  to  above  are  mule  loads,  and  that  goods 
must  be  packed  in  units  having  just  half  the  mule  load 
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weight,  for  it  is  neeesiarj  that  the  load  be  eirenly  divided 
in  iepafate  padmges  across  the  animal's  badL  Paek* 
ages  should  mot  be  over  3  feet  in  length  or  over  14  inches 
in  any  other  direction;  and  those  packages,  such  as  bales 
of  cloths,  that  do  not  present  a  square  edge  are  better 
for  packing,  although  the  square  edged  packages  are  not 
hard  to  handle. 

Desirable  Paddng  for  Hondniaa.— ' '  Flour  is  generally 
shipped  in  12%-ponnd  sHisks,  which  in  turn  are  packed 
by  the  muleteers  in  gunny  sacks  and  covered  with  water- 
proof covering.  It  often  happens  that  the  flour  arrives 
in  tlie  interior  in  a  damp  condition,  and  if  it  could  be 
shipped  without  great  extra  expense  in  hermetically 
sealed  tins  its  arrival  at  destination  in  better  condition 
would  be  insured.  All  padoiges  should  be  covered  with 
a  heavy  paper  inside  the  outer  covering,  and  if  possible 
this  should  be  a  waterproof  material,  sudi  as  paraffin 
paper* 

"Small  machinery,  such  as  sewing  machines,  should  be 
shipped  knocked  down  and  crated  with  special  reference 
to  the  balancing  of  weights  referred  tOb  Pipea,  ndl%  etc*, 
^should,  be  cut  tO'  Moot  lengths.''' 


CHAPTEB  IX 
PILFEBINO 

ACCORDING  to  the  statistics  of  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration,  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  lost  $45,000,000  in  1919  from  pilfer- 
age* Other  statistics  tell  us  that  the  marine  underwriting 
companies  of  New  York  City  alone  were  called  upon  to 
pay  in  1919  more  than  $3,000,000  in  losses  due  to  the  same 
factor.  It  is  true  that  this  book  does  not  concern  itself 
with  domestic  conditions,  but  the  two  losses  mentioned 
are  due  principally  to  the  same  cause,  that  is,  poor  pack- 
ing. Mr.  Robert  L.  Calkins,  freight  claim  agent  of  the 
New  York  Central  lines,  states  that  the  "New  York  Cen- 
tral lines  are  paying  out  over  a  half  million  dollars 
monthly  in  freight  claims,  the  result  of  thefts  and  break- 
age of  shipping  cases.  This  means  approximately  $6,- 
000,000  a  year,  and  it  is  fast  developing  into  a  very 
serious  situation  for  the  railroads  of  the  country.  These 
losses  are  increasing  instead  of  diminishing.  .  .  . 
While  measures  have  been  adopted  with  a  view  of  cur- 
tailing these  huge  losses,  the  wholesale  thefts  go  on  just 
the  same  and  the  companies  seem  powerless  to  check 
them.  On  the  New  York  Central  lines  alone  there  are 
over  400  detectives  at  work  on  this  matter,  yet  the  claims 
for  losses  continue  to  pour  in.  .  .  .  Pilferage  consti- 
tutes nearly  60  per  cent  of  our  losses." 

On  the  export  side,  a  prominent  marine  insurance 
house  stated  a  few  days  ago  that  theft  and  pilferage  of 
American  goods  in  transit  to  foreign  ports  have  reached 
a  degree  of  magnitude  which  is  not  only  alarming  for 
writers  of  marine  insurance,  but  promises,  if  continued, 
to  be  a  menace  to  foreign  trade.  Some  marine  insurance 
companies  are  refusing  to  grant  policies  against  this  type 
of  loss  except  in  a  very  limited  number  of  cases,  while 
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others,  in  self-defense,  have  been  compelled  to  raise  rates 
in  proportion  to  the  risk  This  risk  is  estimated  by  the 
presidents  of  several  insuranoe  oompanies  to  range  all 

the  way  from  100  to  1,000  per  cent  greater  than  before 

the  uTtti* 

In  marine  insurance  circles,  the  increase  in  pilferage 
is  ascribed  to  several  factors.  First,  we  have  bad  pack- 
ing, especially  on  the  part  of  export  eoneems  that  are 
new  in  the  bnsiness,  houses  that  came  into  existence 
during  the  war.  These  oonoeras  are  in  the  main  the 
cause  of  the  many  complaints  from  consignees;  com- 
plaints dne  to  second-hand  cases,  thin  lumber,  too  few 
nails,  lack  of  metal  strapping,  failure  to  use  mechanic- 
ally tightened  straps  and  so  on.  However,  there  are 
other  factors  producing  these  very  heavy  losses,  one 
being  the  congested  conditions  existing  at  shipping  ports, 
while  a  lowered  standard  of  honesty  is  alleged  by  some 
insnrance  people  to  be  a  most  potent  element  in  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  stated  by  men  in  a  position  to  know  that  in 
many  Mexican,  South  American  and  Italian  ports  thiev- 
ery is  carried  on  in  an  organized  way,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  cargoes  to  South  American  ports  are  subject  to  pil- 
fering more  than  those  consigned  to  any  other  ports. 
It  is  said  to  be  impossible  for  a  ship  to  reach  a  Chilean 
port  without  its  cargo  having  been  pilfered  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  impossible  to  trace 
the  crime  to  a  person  in  the  United  States  port,  on  the 
ship  or  in  the  Chilean  port 

Effeet  (Mf  Pilf^riiif  m  ImmswBm  Eates.— It  is  inter- 
esting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  new  policy  of 
the  French  marine  underwriters  that  went  into  effect 
January  15,  1920,  takes  particular  cogniasance  of  losses 
by  theft.  So  extensive  is  the  pilfering  of  goods  that 
European  marine  underwriters  have  become  very  much 
alarmed.  Some  companies  have  increased  the  rate  of 
premium  for  this  dass  of  risk,  and  others  have  refused 
to  give  coverage  for  certain  South  American  ports.  The 
new  French  schedule  shows  minimum  rates  for  theft 
.ranging  from  Is  fid,  to  SOs.  per  cent,  wd  these  rates  aw 
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to  be  increased  50  per  cent  in  the  case  of  honeiy^  hats, 
boots,  shoes,  woolens,  perfumery,  foodstuffs,  and  so  on. 

The  rates  to  different  countries  for  theft  insufwee 
vary  with  the  conditions  in  the  foreign  ports.  The  new 
French  tariff  ranges  from  Is  6d  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  to  80s  to  interior  points  in  Chile.  This  latter  is 
equivalent  to  4  per  cent  in  the  United  States.  Insurance 
against  theft  placed  with  American  ^mpanies  for  the 
interior  of  Mexico  or  the  west  coast  of  South  America  - 
would  be  at  rates  ranging  from  1  to  5  per  cent,  while 
coverage  against  the  same  risk  on  shipments  to  London 
or  other  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  might  be  as  low 
as  25  cents. 

Te8tim0ny  fmm  the  Argentine.— In  a  recent  report  is- 
sued by  the  ITnited  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
Argentine,  it  was  stated  that  the  increase  in  pilferage 
during  the  past  few  months  had  been  alarming.  **An 
effort  was  made  to  deduce  from  the  evidence  received  the 
value  of  the  goods  stolen,  but  this  was  impossible,  al- 
though in  general  terms  it  would  seem  to  run  into  hun- 
dreds of  fliousands  of  dollars  in  gold.  One  curious 
feature  developed,  and  this  was  that  pilferage  occurs 
with  frequency  in  articles  sent  by  parcel  post,  for  whidi 
there  is  no  recourse  if  no  value  has  been  declared. 

**The  thefts  have  all  the  characteristics  of  system- 
atized robbery  by  people  who  know  the  merchandise  and 
also  know  the  pecuEarities  pf  the  shippers.  It  would 
seem,  moreover,  that  a  widespread  international  organ- 
isBation  was  at  work,  for  "Bie  same  characteristics  are 
visible  in  thefts  of  merchandise  from  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  and  England  as  from  the  United  States. 

**One  house  imported  a  lot  of  30  automobiles.  It  is 
the  chstom  of  this  factory  to  pack  the  set  of  tools  in  one 
special  comer  of  the  case.  A  hole  was  cut  into  this  par- 
ticular comer  29  cases  and  the  tool  sets  were  removed. 
Apparently  the  thieves  knew  exactly  where  to  look  for 
the  articles  they  desired. 

Another  house  which  imports  dry  goods  found  that 
rime  lined  eases  had  been  opened,  the  silk  eentents 
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removed  and  an  equal  weight  of  coal  put  into  the  cases 
which  were  nailed  np.  Another  honse  which  also  imports 
dry  goods  had  seireral  cases  of  silk  irel¥et  completely 
rifled  and  in  the  cases  were  found  cotton  goods  of  an 
inferior  quality.  Each  of  these  cases  involved  losses 
amounting  to  nearly  $10,000  gold.  One  exporter  of  silk 
from  Europe,  with  the  idea  of  deceiving  the  thieves, 
changed  his  form  of  packing  and  also  Ms  shipping  marks, 
but  tiie  thieves  went  direct  to  the  packages  and  riied 
them  as  though  they  knew  beforehand  what  they  con- 
tained. Two  separate  shipments,  each  containing  150,000 
sewing  machine  needles,  were  stolen,  the  empty  boxes 
arriving  in  Buenos  Aires,  although  in  this  instance  the 
shippers  have  complete  security  that  the  merchandise 
was  loaded  on  the  steamer  in  proper  condition  m  New 
York.  A  merchant  makes  his  custom  house  declaration 
in  harmony  with  the  shipping  documents  received  from 
abroad,  and  must  pay  duty  on  goods  that  are  stolen. 

''The  British  steamship  companies  at  first,  and  more 
recently  the  American  steamship  companies,  have 
indbded  ill  their  bills  of  lading  a  clause  to  the  effect 
that  the  steamer  wil  not  be  responsible  for  pilferage  in 

gl  cases  in  which  loss  can  be  covered  by  insurance, 
surance  companies  are  increasing  their  rates  and 
threaten  to  make  still  more  increases.  The  attitude  of 
the  steamship  companies  and  the  captains  is  a  direct 
invitation  to  unrestricted  theft  on  board  ship.  As  theft 
increases,  insurance  rates  will  increase  and  the  eventual 
pr^ttdice  to  legitimate  commerce  tiireatens  to  be  very 
grave. 

**The  opinion  of  responsible  maritime  insurance 
agents  and  adjusters,  who  are  in  close  touch  with  the 
situation,  is  that  the  only  remedy  is  for  the  steamship 
companies  to  reassume  responsibility  for  pilferage,  and 
n  ttse  they  are  unwilling  to-  dO'  sO'  governmental  pres^^ 
sure  should  be  brou|^t  to  bear  to  compel  them  to  elimi- 
nate this  clause." 

Before  taking  up  methods  of  pilfering  and  means  of 
detection,  it  would  be  well  to  state  that  claims  for  pilfei?- 
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age  frequently  take  weeks  and  sometimes  months  to 
settle,  and  the  insurance  companies  should  receive  the 
closest  cooperation  from  the  shipper  and  consignee. 
These  latter  are  particularly  slow  in  reporting  claims  to 
carriers,  but  the  need  of  prompt  action  and  close  coop- 
eration cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 

How  Pilfering  Occurs. — ^It  should  not  be  supposed  for 
a  moment  that  because  a  case  of  goods  reaches  a  foreign 
port  with  a  portion  of  the  contents  laddng,  that  this 
means  that  a  thief  has  been  at  work  aboard  ship  or  in 
the  foreign  port.  Pilfering  may  occur  at  any  point  in 
the  journey  of  the  case ;  it  may  occur  in  the  very  factory 
manufacturing  the  goods,  or  it  may  occur  at  some  later 
stage.  It  ip  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance,  if  pil- 
ferage is  to  be  traced,  that  every  effort  be  made  to  be 
sure  that  the  merchandise  leaves  the  factory  in  good 
shape.  The  writer  knows  of  a  shipment  of  typewriters 
in  which  several  cases  reached  their  destination  without 
the  goods.  Laborious  and  painstaking  investigation 
developed  that  when  this  shipment  left  the  factory  sev- 
eral of  the  cases  were  minus  machines ;  instead  of  type- 
writers the  cases  contained  scrap  iron  of  the  requisite 
weight. 

This  method  of  substitution  is  extremely  common  and 
may  take  place  all  along  the  line.  Many  instances  are 
on  record  where  goods  have  been  stolen  from  their  cases 
and  the  oases  filled  with  stones,  bricks,  or  scrap  iron; 
the  cases  are  then  carefully  resealed  and  delivered.  Only 
recently  an  instance  of  this  was  called  to  the  writer's 
attention.  A  truckman,  employed  in  delivering  goods 
to  a  pier  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  later  found  to  be  a 
pf  an  organized  gang,  was  caught  red-handed 
when  if  was  discovered  that  he  was  exchangmg  cases  oi 
high-grade  textiles,  en  route  to  the  pier,  for  other  cases 
of  the  same  weight  and  siie  and  bearing  the  same  marksy 
but  containing  nothing  but  waste  material.  The  silk 
industry  has  been  particularly  hard  hit  by  this  method  of 
substitution,  and  frequently  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
find  out  where  the  substitution  is  taking  place.  Truck- 
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mia  ma  J  resort  to  oilier  methods.  The  reeeiving  stamp 
of  the  freight  derk  may  be  stolen  and  the  Mil  of  lading 
stamped,  the  goods  being  sold  and  the  stamped  bill  of 
lading  delivered  to  the  shipper.  A  box  of  stolen  mer- 
chandise may  be  snbstitiited  for  an  empty  case,  and  so 
on.  A  short  time  ago  in  removing  cargo  from  a  British 
vessel  several  eases  of  linens  were  f onnd  to  have  been 
tampered  with.  The  linens  were  subsequently  found  in 
fie  berths  of  thirty-three  members  of  the  crew. 

The  variety  of  methods  used  is  limited  only  by  thi 
ingenuity  of  the  thief.  Aboard  ship,  or  anywhere  en 
ronte,  a  very  common  method  is  to  loosen  the  nails  or 
straps  on  a  case,  slip  ont  a  board,  and  abstract  as  mndi 
of  the  goods  as  possible,  the  board  then  being  replaced. 
With  fMs  method  it  is  not  possible,  unless  the  case  is 
sealed,  to  tell  that  it  has  been  tampered  with  until  opened 
in  the  custom  house. 
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How  to  Minimiie  nifengt^It  will  be  noted  that  I 
lav©  not  headed  this  paragraph  "How  to  Prevent  Pilfer- 
ing/' for  the  reason  that  I  do  not  believe  any  absolute 
remedy  exists.  But  I  do  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
minimize  it,  and  I  will  attempt  to  describe  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible the  most  approved  methods  in  use  for  checkmating 
the  thief.  It  is  not  possible  to  absolutely  prevent  pilftf* 
Hge  because  pilferage  takes  place  when  goods  are  packed 
in  tin-Ined,  he^net^aally  sealed  cases,  and  there  is  no 
safety  device,  So  far  m  the  writer  knows,  that  provides 
ttis  all-around  protection  which  would  be  required.  In- 
deed to  prevent  pilfering  the  only  sure  method  would  be 
to  ship  goods  in  burglar-proof  steel  cases.  The  writer 
he&eves  'that  al  that  can.  be  done  to  prevent  loss  of  this 
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character  is  to  adopt  certain  precautions  that  will  lead  to 
the  detection  of  the  theft,  or  deter  the  thief  from  tamper- 
ing with  the  case.  In  the  great  majority  of  shipments 
this  is  all  that  need  be  done,  and  is  absolutely  effective. 

Pilferage  may  be  minimized  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  contents  of  the  case  are  arranged.  For  example,  the 
writer  has  known  houses  that  shipped  shoes  with  all  the 
right  shoes  in  one  case  and  the  left  shoes  in  another. 
Another  house  has  shipped  the  bowls  of  coffee-grinders 
in  one  case  and  the  gears  in  another,  while  the  same 
house  packs  the  breach  mechanism  of  rifles  and  revolvers 
in  a  case  separate  from  that  in  which  the  stocks  are  sent 
out.  In  the  case  of  cutlery  the  writer  has  known  of  the 
sete  being  broken  up  in  the  packing,  the  knives  separate 
from  the  forks,  and  so  on. 


Comteaif  of  The  Stamlei/  Woria. 


In  those  shipments  where  the  case  is  put  together 
with  screws,  these  latter  may  be  countersunk  and  the 
holes  filled  with  wax.  Tampering  with  the  case  can  be 
immediately  detected.  Another  method  is  to  drill  smal 
holes  in  each  of  the  boards  on  the  sides,  top  and  bottom 
of  a  box,  pass  a  cord  through  these  holes  and  seal  the 
ends  of  the  cord  with  a  lead  seal.  A  board  cannot  be 
removed  without  cutting  the  cord.  This  method,  how- 
ever, weakens  the  box  by  drilling  holes  in  the  boards 
and  the  holes  also  admit  moisture. 

Foreign  customers  of  a  large  New  York  house  spe- 
cializing in  automobile  accessories  advise  that  a  very 
good  method  for  preventing  pilfering  in  their  particular 
instence  is  the  practice  of  strapping  the  case  inside. 
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aeeessaiily  by  a  contimious  baiid^  that  it  is  isipossiMe 
tm  m  would-be'  pilferer  to  remoTe  or  slide  out  ^.oiie  board 
and  replace  it  without  deteetion.  A  whole  tide  of  the 
case  has  to  be  destroyed  i»  order  to  remove  a  single 
board. 

In  shipping  hats,  a  large  American  manufacturer 
states  that  when  his  goods  are  forwarded  by  steamer  to 
M ezieoy  where  the  risk  of  theft  is  very  great,  a  double 
wooden  mse  is  employed,  that  is,  one  case  inside  of 
another,  the  boards  of  the  inside  case  running  in  oppo- 
site directions  from  the  boards  of  the  outside  case. 
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steel  strapping,  properly  tightened  and  securely 
nailed,  will  do  much  to  make  it  difficult  for  a  thief  to 
enter  a  case,  but  one  of  the  best  methods  is  perhaps  the 
simplest.  This  consists  in  leaving  tiie  outside  of  the  case 
free  of  any  marks  or  plasters  that  would  call  attention 
to  the  character  of- the  oontents.  Candy  and  shoes  are 
two  products  that  suffer  a  great  deal  from  pilfering,  and 
in  these  shipments  the  picture  of  a  shoe  or  of  a  box  of 
candy  on  the  case  is  without  question  the  delight  of  the 
thief.  It  might  be  stated  here  that  shipments  of  boots 
and  shoes,  wines,  liquors  and  so  on,  will  not  be  accepted 
by  the  steam.:iiiip  companies  for  transportation  unless 
the  cases  are  protected  by  metal  straps,  wires  secured  by 
lead  seals  or  some  other  equally  efficient  device. 

It  is  frequently  a  wise  precaution  to  alter  shipping 
marks  from  time  to  time.  A  consignee,  for  example,  who 
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is  a  regular  importer  of  shoes  becomes  known  by  his 
marks,  and  changing  of  the  mark  occasionally  will  often 
lead  the  thief  astray.  Another  very  simple  way  to  reduce 
pilfering  losses  to  a  minimum  is  to  see  that  good  cases 
are  used  and  that  these  cases  are  properly  constructed 
and  properly  nailed.  A  favorite  diversion  is  to  drop  a 
package,  and  in  case  it  is  defective  the  goods  are  scat- 
tered over  the  dock.  Obviously  an  excellent  opportunity 
is  given  for  stealng  a  certain  portion  of  the  contents. 


Courteay  oj  The  Durabla  Manufacturing  Co. 
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Tie  *Toul'*  Bill  of  Lading. — The  liability  of  the 
ocean  carrier  is  much  more  limited  than  that  of  the  rail- 
road, but  none  the  less  there  is  a  margin  of  liability  and 
the  ocean  carrier  is  extremely  careful  to  inspect  aE 
freight  received.  A  bill  of  lading  with  insufficiently 
packed"  or  similar  quotations  is  known  as  a  ^^foul*'  bill 
of  lading,  as  contrasited  with  a  clean'*  bill,  which  indi- 
cates that  the  packages  have  been  received  in  good  order. 
It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  shipper  or  Ms  agent  to  seO' 
that  goods  delivered  in  bad  shape  to  the  dock  are  prop- 
erly conditioned  before  the  sailing  of  the  ship,  or  that 
they  are  omitted  from  the  shipment,  for  a  ^'fouP'  bill  is 
going  to  give  trouble  at  the  bank,  and  if  a  claim  is  made 
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:||gaiiist  the  oarrier  there  is  gfmg  to  he  great  diil&siilty 
.getting  that  claim  satisfied,  if  it  is  ever  g^re 
we  have  another  urgent  argument  for  good  packing,  for 
obviously  a  shipper  is  going  to  meet  a  stone  wall  when 
he  tries  to  recover  for  pilfering  on  the  basis  of  a  ''foul" 
Mil  of  ladiniF. 

Sealinif  ])e¥iiitf. — In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have 
snmmarized  the  results  of  practice  with'  reference  to  pil- 
fering, and  we  have  also  mentioned  one  or  two  methods 
of  sealing.  There  are  in  addition  to  the  methods  stated 
a  number  of  devices  on  the  market  that  seal  a  case  very 
satisfactorily,  but  let  us  repeat  that  none  of  these  devices 
will  physiciilly  prevent  pilfering.  JThe  only  object  of 
sealng  a  case  is  to  make  patent  tampering  with  the  case. 
A  seal  is  in  the  nature  of  a  red  flag  that  is  raised  as  soon 
as  the  seal  is  broken. 


Cmrtmw  of  Tim  mmmi§  ffttMn^  tm. 
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A  large  exporter  of  textiles  in  m  letter  containing 
packing  instructions  recently  sent  to  mills,  comments  on 
the  frequent  pilfering  of  cases  in  which  the  boards  are 
not  joined  by  tongue  and  groove.  The  pilfering  in  this 
instance  is  usually  accomplished  by  drawing  the  nails 
wMch  pass  through  the  metal  bands  at  both  ends  .of  the 
top,  side,  or  bottom  and  sipping  one  board  forward 
sufficiently  to  gain  entry  to  the  case. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  form  of  loss  the  firm  in  ques- 
tion recommends  the  use  of  the  device  illustrated  in 
Figare  1.  This  device,  which  consists  of  a  pronged  metal 
strip,  is  nailed  on  the  'inside  of  the  case  whers'  the  boards 
joiSi  ud  is  'Said  to  prevent  'the  removal,  of  a  single  board. 
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In  the  letter  of  instmction  the  firm  points  out  that  a 
single  board  may  be  slipped  ont  from  the  sides,  or  even 
the  bottom  of  a  case  with  almost  as  much  ease  as  fwm 
the  top,  and  that  the  use  of  the  device  for  the  protection 
of  the  cover  alone  is  not  adequate  protection  for  the 
case.  For  this  reason  they  advocate  the  use  of  the  device 
on  both  sides  .and  bottom  ^as  a  further  guarantee'  of 
secnrity. 

Another  device  employed  for  the  same  purpose  and 
consisting  of  a  saw-edge  corrugated  piece  of  steel,  is  illus- 
trated by  Figure  2.  This  device,  which  is  driven  into 
adjoining  boards,  preventing  the  removal  of  one  board 
without  severe  mutilation  of  the  next  adjoining,  is  used 
by  an  international  house  exporting  silverware  and  has 
likewise  been  generally  used  by  European  exporters  of 
wines.  The  exporters  of  silverware  who  use  it  further 
protect  their  cases  by  sealing  and  strapping  them  with 
four  or  five  metal  bands  which  make  it  impossible  to  open 
a  case  without  leaving  evidence  of  pilferage. 

Another  device  which  has  proved  satisfactory  is  a 
safety  nail.  This  nail,  as  well  as  the  method  of  nsing  it, 
is  illustrated  by  Figure  3.  The  top  of  the  nail  is  notdied 
underneath  and  after  being  driven  into  the  case  it  is 
impossible  to  remove  it  without  breaking.  This  is  shown 
in  the  fonrth  cut  of  the  illustration,  where  the  nail  is 
bemg  broken  with  the  point  of  a  screwdriver.  It  is 
reported  that  this  nail  was  tried  out  at  the  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  that  il  mm 
found  very  eflficient. 

A  fourth  device  is  a  safety  clip  or  seal,  and  is  illus- 
trated by  Figure  4.  The  clip  is  driven  across  the  out- 
side joints  of  the  box,  and  the  spear-shaped  nail  is  drivai 
from  the  top  and  passes  through  the  hole  in  flie  staple. 
The  case  is  effectually  sealed.  The  writer  has  seen  this 
dip  demonstrated  and  it  is  impossible,  after  applying  the 
dip,  to  open  the  case  without  disfiguring  it  badly. 

As  will  be  seen,  not  all  of  the  devices  mentioned  above 
are  seals  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  that 
breaMng  them  wiU  show  that  the  case  has  been  tampered 
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with,  but  none  the  less  they  all  serve  the  purpose  of 
minimizing  pilfering.  Also  it  should  be  remembered  that 
none  of  these  devices  are  designed  to  take  the  place  of 
metal  straps. 

In  the  chapter  on  paper,  naention  has  been  made  of 
another  seal.  This  is  a  maetal  sleeve,  illustrated  in  Figure 
5,  which  is  slipped  over  the  two  ends  of  a  metal  strap 
and  produces  a  joint  that  is  as  strong  as  the  strap  itself. 
This  seal  can  be  used  without  nailing  the  strap,  and  is 
well  adapted  to  light  boxes,  bales  and  bundles,  the  char- 
acter of  which  does  Hoi  admit  of  nailing.  The  seal  is 
attached  with  a  special  implement,  while  another  tool  is 
used  to  tighten  the  strap.  Where  the  case  is  heavy 
enough  to  stand  nailing,  we  would  recommend  thit  the 
strap  be  nailed,  for  the  seal  would  thereby  lose  none 
of  its  effectiveness. 


CHAPTER  X 


CUSTOMS  EIGULATIONS  AS  AFFECTDUl 

WE  now  come  to  a  consideration  of  customs  requini- 
ments  in  foreign  countries  which  may  some- 
times have  an  important  bearing  on  the  kinds 
of  export  packages  which  should  be  used.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  in  shipping  to  certain  Latin  American 
countries,  but  it  seems  probable  that  a  few  peculiar 
conditions  in  this  regard  have  led  to  am  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the  whole  subject.  It 
is  the  rare  and  exceptional  case  that  any  attention 
whatsoever  is  called  for  or  is  given  by  shippers,  so 
far  as  special  packing  to  meet  custom  house  regulations 
is  coBcemed,  when  shipments  are  made  to  countries  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa  or  Oceania.  Neither  complaints 
nor  special  instructions  from  importers  in  any  markets 
of  these  parts  of  the  world  are  common.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  weights  of  containers  and  the  problem  of  pack- 
ing several  different  kinds  of  goods  in  one  box,  are  im- 
portant considerations  in  shipping  to  some  Latin  Ameri- 
can markets.  Yet  even  in  these  markets  importers  on  a 
lafgn  scale,  those  most  familiar  with  overseas  business, 
almost  always  give  specific  and  detailed  instructions 
when  they  place  their  orders.  When  such  instructions  are 
thus  given,  they  must  be  adhered  to  with  the  most  punctil- 
ious care.  If  it  happens  that  an  order  is  received  from  a 
Latin  American  market  without  special  instructions, 
tlien  sometimes  the  American  shipper  has  time  to  write 
back  to  his  customer  and  inquire  for  any  specific  instruc- 
tions as  to  packing,  before  the  goods  themselves  are  ready 
for  dispatch.  In  the  contrary  case,  it  is  well  for  the 
shipper  to  study  the  custom  house  regulations  of  the 
country  to  which  the  goods  are  destined* 
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How  Oiiloiiii  MillMMli  ¥ai7.— It  miist  mrer  be  as- 
sumed, as  seems  sinsiilies  to  be  the  case,  that  methods 
and  systems  of  assessing  customs  duties  in  other  coun- 
tries are  the  same  as  those  of  the  United  States.  By- 
way of  illustration  it  juy  be  pointed  out  very  briefly 
that  wMle  most  of  our  American  import  duties  are  ad 
valorem  yet  in  many  countries  of  tie  world,  perhaps  in 
most,  import  duties  are  specific,  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
weight  or  measurement  of  the  giiods  as  specified  in  the 
tariff.  Then  it  is  to  be  observed  that  some  countries 
of  the  world,  notably  some  Latin  American  republics, 
pay  no  attention  at  all  to  the  invoice  value  of  goods  but 
their  tariffs  fix  an  official  valuation  for  merchandise  as 
it  is  offidaBy  described,  and  duties  are  assessed  on  the 
offidal  valuation.  Again,  not  a  few  countries  of  the 
world  in  their  tariffs  fix  a  definite  stated  tare  allowance, 
no  matter  what  the  actual  tare  of  the  box,  case,  barrel 
or  other  container  may  be.  More  important,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  customs  duties  are  frequently  assessed 
on  tie  gross  weight  of  goods,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  weight 
of  the  case  itself  as  well  as  tie  weight  of  tie  merchandise 
contained  therein.  In  such  instances  it  is  obvious  that 
export  packages  which  are  suflSciently  strong  to  meet  all 
the  hazards  of  overseas  shipment  and  local  foreign  con- 
ditions, and  at  the  same  time  are  of  lighter  weight  than 
other  packages  wiieh  might  be  siipplied,  will  be  favored 
by  the  importer.  His  total  cost  is  less  for  the  goods  con- 
tained in  the  lighter  package,  and  tie  exporter  who  ias 
studied  the  subject  and  devised  the  lighter  package  will 
be  favored  with  continued  orders  as  against  the  exporter 
who  ships  his  goods  in  unnecessarily  heavy  packages  in- 
volving higher  customs  duties.  ^ 

apedal  liddiig  tm  IiAtfiif  is  in 

tcme  of  the  Latin- American  conntries  particnlaTly  ti# 
spedal  packing  to  meet  crude  systems  of  interior  trans^ 
portation,  or  lack  of  any  modem  transportation  facili- 
ties, makes  necessary  careful  attention  to  the  size  and 
even  the  shape  of  export  packages.  This,  too,  is  a  prob- 
lem wMch  is,  peifaapS)  much  too  frequently  emphasized. 
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Shippers  to  Turkey  or  to  Ohina  are  seldom  called  upon 
to  make  their  packages,  or  at  least  their  outside  con- 
tainers, of  any  special  size  or  weight,  even  though  in- 
terior transportation  systems  in  those  countries  are 
©rude  and  goods  have  to  be  transported  to  otherwise  in- 
accessible regions  on  camel-back  or  by  coolies.  It  is  the 
custom  in  those  conntries,  and  in  many  other  countries  of 
the  world  where  conditions  are  primitive,  for  large  im- 
porters in  the  principal  ports  of  entry  to  receive  their 
goods  in  bulk  form  and  repack  them  as  may  be  neces- 
sary (often  in  assorted  miscellaneous  packages)  to  reach 
their  destination  in  the  interior  safely  and  satisfactorily. 
In  some  Latin- American  markets,  however,  there  ias 
developed  the  desire  on  the  part  of  a  good  many  mer- 
chants at  interior  points  (only  accessible  by  pack  train 
or  by  crude  ox-carts,  by  complicated  systems  of  trans- 
fers from  railway  to  river  boat,  or,  at  times,  to  canoes, 
with  further  transfers  by  burro)  to  place  direct  import 
orders  with  original  manuf actilers ;  and  possibly  less  of 
the  trade  of  such  markets  is  handled  by  large  importing 
^ouses  at  the  prindpal  port  cities,  with  the  result  that 
there  are  insistent  demands  from  these  markets  for  spe- 
cial packing  to  meet  these  local  conditions.  In  these,  as 
in  all  cases  of  instructions  given  by  customers,  shippers 
must  adhere  strictly  to  the  instructions  which  they  re- 
ceive. In  shipments  to  many  parts  of  the  world  no  par- 
ticular consideration,  apari;  from  sperific  instructions  re* 
ceived  from  customers,  is  called  for  on  the  part  of  the 
shipper,  with  reference  to  size  and  weight  of  containers, 
except  as  those  features  are  governed  and  dictated  by 
general  principles  applying  to  all  overseas  packages.  In 
the  case  of  shipments  to  some  Latin- American  countries, 
however,  the  shipper  must  not  only  adhere  to  explidt 
instructions  given  him  by  his  customer  in  those  markets, 
but  ftlay  even  be  expected  to  exercise  his  own  intelligence 
by  studying  local  conditions  in  the  market  to  which  a 
shipment  is  destined  and  adapting  his  packing  to  those 
conditions. 

Wbm  8tii4]r  !B6qiiffod«*— In  a  previems  chapter  .some 
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iliiatnitioiis  lave  been  given  of  climatic  conditions  and 
iinloaiing  f msilities  at  foreign  ports,  m  affecting  the  Mnd 
of  export  packages  in  whi<^  the  shipper  shonld  dispatch 
his  goods.  Thesis  W(l  ikiatters  about  which  customers 
rarely  give  specific  instructions.  Every  shipper  is  sup- 
posed to  know  something  about  geography  and  everyone 
engaged  in  the  export  business  must  at  least  have  a  good 
map  of  the  world  before  him.  He  must  know  where  dif- 
tmmA  countries  are  located,  in  what  instances  shipments 
for  given  countries  have  to  cross  the  equator  or  pass 
through  hot,  damp  stretches  of  sea  water,  the  Red  Sea 
for  example,  preparing  his  export  shipment  accordingly. 
Every  man  engaged  in  the  export  business  must  under- 
stand that  even  as  in  New  York  and  other  American 
porta,  BO  also  in  the  best  equipped  foreign  ports,  steamers 
sometimes  tie  up  alongside  of  piers  or  quays  onto  which 
their  cargo  is  immediately  discharged,  sometimes  into 
weather-proof  warehouse,  sometimes  not ;  while  in  other 
cases,  in  the  same  ports,  it  is  necessary  that  steamers 
anchor,  in  the  stream  and  discharge  their  cargo  into 
ighters,  which  in  turn  have  to  be  disdiarged  on  shore, 
necessitating  double  or  treble  handing.  These  are  mat- 
ters of  elementary  education.  The  data  which  follows, 
alphabetically  arranged  under  the  different  countries  of 
the  world,  are  designed  to  give  merely  hints  or  reminders 
of  generally  prevailing  local  conditions  of  climate,  port 
f ai^ties  and  the  principles  on  wMcb  customs  duties  are 
assessed* 

Cbod  strong  paeUng  has  constantly  been  insisted 
upon  in  this  book  and  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  any  de- 
parture from  this  rule,  but  it  is  highly  desirable  tl^it  the 
exporter  carefully  study  the  requirements  of  the  country 
of  destination  when  he  is  making  up  his  export  packages 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  effect  substantial  savings  for  his 
foreign  cnstomers.  Those  savings  wil  eventuate  in  in- 
creased orders,  the  result  of  the  service  rendered  by  tiie 
exporter.  The  rule  of  good  strong  packing  may  therefore 
be  modified  to  read:  "The  exporter  should  in  every  in- 
atance  consider  carefully  the  nature  of  the  goods  and  the 
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method  used  for  levying  duty."  In  every  shipping  or 
traffic  department  there  should  be  at  hand  reliable  data 
on  this  subject,  so  that  every  effort  may  be  made  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  customer  at  the  other  end.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  a  little  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  shipper  may  mean  a  large  and  absolutely  unnecessary 
loss  to  the  consignee. 

Principles  Involved  in  Foreign  Tariffs.— Before  the 
war  there  were  two  broad  principles  laid  down  in  refer- 
ence to  duties  on  importations  into  countries  of  Conti- 
nental Europe.  (Joods  that  paid  duty  above  a  certain  rate 
were  assessed  on  actual  or  legal  net  weight,  while  mer- 
chandise that  paid  a  lower  rate  was  assessed  on  gross 
weight.  The  fairness  of  this  is  obvious,  for  it  would  be 
manifestly  unjust  to  levy  a  high  rate  of  duty  on  the 
packing  boxes  containing  fine  goods,  pa3ring  a  high  rate, 
while  in  the  case  of  ordinary  goods,  pa3ring  a  very  low 
rate,  the  levy  on  the  packing  itself  did  not  amount  to  an 
important  item.  What  the  situation  will  be  when  Euro- 
pean tariff  policies  have  been  again  determined  it  is  im- 
possible at  present  to  predict. 

In  Latin  American  countries,  however,  there  is  no 
such  well  established  rule,  for  there  are  as  many  different 
principles  under  whidi  duty  is  assessed  as  there  are 
goods,  and  the  rulings  are  different  in  different  countries. 
But  even  in  those  countries  where  there  are  certain  uni- 
form principles  at  work,  there  is  only  one  way  to  obtain 
an  idea  of  packing  requirements  and  only  one  way  to 
solve  the  difficulties,  and  that  is  by  study  of  each  individ- 
ual instance,  when  buyers  have  not  given  specific  instruc- 
tions, as  they  may  reasonably  be  expected  and  asked  to 
do.  In  the  summary  which  is  given  later  of  custom  rul- 
ings in  different  countries,  great  divergence  is  evident 
and  it  wiU  be  seen  that  further  study  will  facilitate 
progress  toward  landing  goods  in  the  manner  most  eco- 
nomical and  profitable  to  fiie  importer. 

The  Different  Weights.— Before  taking  up  the  discus- 
sion of  different  countries,  however,  certain  general  state- 
ments should  be  made.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  con- 
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slant  mention  made  of  **net  weight,''  legal  weight**  and 
"gross  weight/'  With  reference  to  the  gross  weight 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  great  diffionltj,  bnt  d^ii'- 
tions  of  **legaP»  and  "net"  weights  are  different  in  many 
©onntries  and  they  are  different  for  different  classes  of 
goods.  It  has  been  stated  that  *'by  actual  net  weight  is 
meant  the  weight  of  the  merchandise  alone,  without  any 
packing;  by  legal  net  weight  is  understood  the  gross 
weight  less  a  certain  percentage  for  tare.^'  However, 
from  the  examples  gi^en  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  en- 
tirely too  general  a  definition. 

Minimnm  Dnty  the  Ideal.— In  this  question  of  customs 
duties  it  is  not  only  a  matter,  especially  in  shipping  to 
Latin  America,  of  reducing  the  weight  of  a  package  as 
far  as  limits  of  safety  permit  it  is  also  a  qnestion  of  so 
packing  goods  with  reference  to  the  class  of  goods  in  the 
package  that  a  minimum  of  duty  will  be  paid.  In  a  great 
many  instances  the  instructions  with  the  order  will  give 
the  necessary  directions,  but  unfortunately  these  instruc- 
tions are  not  always  followed  and  this  inevitably  means 
loss  to  the  importer.  In  this  connection  let  m  take  as 
an  innstration  the  hypothetical  example  of  a  fiMMgo 
mannfactnrer  who  is  told  to  forward  certain  goods  to, 
let  ms  say,  Siberia,  in  two  crates"  of  300  pounds  each, 
metal  parts  in  one  ctii  and  wooden  parts  in  another. 
Thinking  that  he  is  greatly  helping  his  customer  he 
ships  all  of  the  goods  in  one  case  weighing  600  pounds, 
later  learning  that  more  than  300  pounds  can,  not  be 
carted  over  the  rongh  roads  of  Siberia;  that  there  is  a 
relatively  high  duty  on  metal  goods  and  a  relatively 
low  one  on  wooden  goods,  and  that  when  both  kinds  are 
packed  together  the  higher  rate  is  assessed  on  the 
whole  package;  and  also  that  the  customs  house  al- 
lows a  certain  wei^t  f  or  tare  which  would  not  have  been 
exceeded  by  either  one  of  the  two  crates,  but  which  was 
exceeded  by  the  ease  weighing  600  pounds. 

Another  Bad  Example. — Again  we  have  an  in- 
stance of  goods  shipped  to  a  Central  American  country 
where  the  packing  material  used  was  extremely  heavyi 
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although  the  duties  were  levied  on  gross  weight.  In  this 
instance  it  would  have  been  quite  possible  to  make  the 
paidoiges  lighter.  Side  by  side  with  this  shipment  there 
were  crates  of  vegetables,  whidi  are  not  dutiable,  and 
in  this  instance  the  crates  were  made  of  the  lightest  ma^ 
terial;  many  of  them  had  broken  en  route  and  the  imr- 
porter  had  lost  heavily  on  the  shipment.  There  was  loss 
here  in  each  instance,  loss  which  was  considerable  and 
which  could  easily  have  been  prevented  had  due  care  been 
taken  by  the  shipper.  A  little  study  of  the  laws  of  this 
Central  American  state  would  have  led  to  reducing  the 
weight  of  the  packages  of  one  class  of  goods  and  increas- 
ing that  of  the  other. 

Customs  Regulations. — The  regulations  given  here 
are  merely  general,  and  although  they  have  been  brought 
up  to  date  as  far  as  possible,  many  of  them  will  be  sub* 
stantially  modified  in  the  future  by  new  international 
agreements  and  new  trade  conditions.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  study  the  customs  rulings  of  each 
country,  and  this  is  advisable  in  any  case,  for  customs 
rulings  even  under  normal  conditions  are  subject  to  con- 
stant modifications  widek  the  exporter  ought  to  know. 
Obviously  it  would  be  impossible  in  a  book  of  this  char- 
acter to  give  tariff  schedules  in  full,  and  al  we  have  at- 
tempted is  to  mirror,  as  it  were,  the  diversity  and  variety 
of  tariff  and  customs  requirements  and  specifications. 

Only  by  constantly  seeking  information  can  the  ex- 
porter keep  in  touch  with  what  is  going  on  in  this  regard, 
and  the  matter  published  in  this  chapter  is  in  no  sense  de^ 
signed  to  save  this  labor.  Each  sMpment  ought  always 
be  handled  in  a  more  or  less  individual  manner,  and  the 
do^suments  relating  to  each  consignment  must  have 
special  attention  and  consideration. 

Consuls  of  all  foreign  countries  are  located  in  many 
of  the  larger  cities  throughout  the  United  States.  Their 
addresses  may  be  obtained  from  the  State  Department. 
The  latest  information  in  reference  to  customs  and  pack- 
ing requirements  may  always  be  obtained  at  the  con- 
sulates of  the  countries  to  which  shipments  are  destined. 
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AbpiiiiiA  — This  country  is  situated  olose  |o  Ibe  equa- 
tor and  sMpmeiitB  to  it  ordinarily  pass  through  the  torrid 
Bed  Sea.  Paeking  should  be  of  the  most  thorough  ehar- 
aoter  to  withstand  all  hazards  of  heat,  humidity,  rough 
handling,  and  exposure,  since  goods  destined  to  Abyssinia 
usually  experience  more  than  one  transhipment  en 
route. 

TheoreticaHy,  the  customs  duties  on  imported  mer- 
chandise are  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Goods  are  landed  by 
lighter  at  the  port  of  Djibouti,  French  Somaliland,  and 
there  is  railroad  transportation  to  Dire-Dawa.  Away 
from  the  railroad,  transportation  is  chiefly  carried  on  by 
means  of  mules  and  camels.  A  mule  can  carry  a  load 
of  180  pounds  and  a  camel  one  of  450  pounds  in  this 
country.  Packages  should'  therefore  weigh  accordingly, 
and  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  one- 
half  the  load  is  normally  placed  on  each  side  of  flie  pack 
saddle. 

Albania.— Packing  should  be  able  to  withstand  all 
forms  of  transportation  and  climatic  hazards.  At  least 
one  trait^shipment  is  involved  while:  'OH:  fouta^^  The^re  ace 
no  railroads  and  few  roads  of  any  kind  in  the  country. 
The  climate  is  temperate.  In^  view  of  the  prevailing 
conditions  at  the  present  time  the  consular  regulations 
and  those  of  the  steamship  companies  should  be  inves- 
tigated and  followed. 

Algiria.— The  climate  of  Algeria  is  snbtropicaL  The 
provisions  of  the  French  tariif  apply,  with  few  excep- 
tions, as  do  French  consular  regulations.  Qoods  should 
be  packed  to  withstand  discharge  into  lighters  and  all 
other  transportation  hazards.  There  is  direct  steam- 
ship connection  with  some  ports ;  for  others  transhipping 
is  necessary.  The  regulations  of  the  steamship  com- 
panies should  be  investigated.  Consuls  of  France  may 
be  asked  for  information  as  to  aoaditlons  in  this  Frendi 
colony. 

Aliito. — This  political  division  was  formerly  under 
Turkish  rule  but  is  now  being  divided  into  a  number  of 
new  states.  The  climate  is  tropicaL  Shipments  to  Ara^ 
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Ha  should  have  the  strongest  possible  packing  and  should 
be  designed  to  resist  all  hazards.  Steamers  pass  through 
the  Bed  Sea  with  its  intense  heat  and  transhipments  are 
usual.  Marks  and  other  details  should  be  investigated 
in  each  individual  case,  as  it  is  impossible  at  present  to 
give  any  reliable  facts.  As  in  the  case  of  certain  coun- 
tries in  Africa  the  steamship  companies  have  a  number 
of  packing  requirements  that  must  be  observed. 

There  are  practically  no  railroads  or  wagon  roads  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  and  everything  is  transported  on 
the  backs  of  men,  mules,  asses,  or  camels.  A  camel  in 
Arabia  is  reported  to  carry  a  load  of  between  350  and 
390  pounds,  a  mule  about  250  pounds,  a  donkey  150 
pounds. 

JjqfeiittML — Climatic  conditions  in  Argentina  closely 
approximate  those  of  our  South  Atlantic  States,  hut 
shipments  destined  to  Argentina  llinst  pass  through  the 
tropics  on  their  voyage.  At  Buenos  Aires,  Bahia  Blanea, 
Rosario,  and  La  Plata  boats  may  discharge  at  docks  and 
quays,  but  transhipping  is  frequently  necessary.  In- 
terior transportation  in  Ai^ntina  is  on  the  whole  vei^jr 
satisfactory. 

Duties  on  the  majority  of  articles  specified  in  the 
Argentine  tariff  are  levied  on  the  basis  of  legal  weight, 
in  other  words,  on  the  gross  weight  with  various  reduc- 
tions for  tare  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  packing. 
Since,  if  different  classes  of  merchandise  are  packed  in 
one  case  or  package,  the  customs  authorities  may  aiisess 
duty  on  the  whole  package  at  the  rate  to  whidi  tike  high- 
est taxed  article  included  is  subject,  this  practice  is  best 
avoided. 

Many  classes  of  goods  imported  into  Argentina  are 
dutiable  on  the  weight  of  the  goods  and  the  individual 
container,  and  frequently  an  effort  is  made  to  reduce 
this  duty  by  shipping  goods  in  bulk  in  a  single  container. 

Articles  subject  to  duty  on  the  basis  of  the  weight 
of  the  goods  and  immediate  container,  if  imported  in  a 
single  container  without  individual  wrapping  are  dutiable 
by  net  weight  with  a  ten  per  cent  snridiarge. 
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Packages  should  bear  smppuig  mark  of  oonsigneey  fie 
munber  of  padiage,  and  name  of  steamer  oarrjing  goods. 
Padkages  may  be  marked  witb  a  bmsh  or  stenotl,  bit 
the  stencil  has  always  been  preferred,  and  marking 
should  appear  on  two  adjacent  sides  of  the  pftikage.  The 
Argentine  authorities  request  that  packages  be  protected 
with  speeial  care  against  pilfering. 

The  customs  reqnirements  in  reference  to  canned 
goods  of  both  ain,iTfi..ftl  and.  Tegetable  origin  are  most  ex- 
acting and  detailed,  and  include  certain  provisions  with 
regard  to  certificates  of  health,  labelling,  and  composition 
of  containers  which  should  be  investigated  by  exporters 
of  these  products.  Similar  regulations  likewise  apply  to 
sMpnents  of  plants  and  seeds.  Information  as  to  these 
ngidations  may  be  obtained  npon  application  to  the  eon- 
snl  general  of  Argentina  in  Mew  York  City. 

Australia. — ^Packing  for  Australia  must  be  strong  and 
designed  to  withstand  severe  handling.  Especially  must 
pilfering  be  guarded  against,  as  complaints  are  frequent 
on  this  score.  The  climate  ranges  from  snb*tropioal  m 
the  south  to  tropical  in  the  nortAu  The  Tojrage  from  the 
United  States  is  through  hot  equatorial  waters.  Port 
conditions  are  in  general  good  and  vessels  discharge  at 
the  wharves  at  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Adelaide,  Brisbane, 
and  Fremantle.  Railroad  communications  are  satisfao- 
tory  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Australia,  but  are  not  ex- 
tensive in  western  Australia.  However,  more  freight, 
except  for  way  points,  is  carried  by  coasting  vessels,  re- 
quiring transhipment  sometimes  more  than  once.  The 
gauges  of  the  several  different  States  of  the  Common- 
wealth vary,  requiring  unloading  and  loading  again  as 
the  State  boundaries  are  crossed.  Special  packing  for 
this  condition,  as  for  cart,  or  (in  northern  West  Aus- 
tralia) camel  transportation  to  reach  remote  interior  seo- 
tions,  is  ahmjB  cared  for  hf  the  large  importers  in  the 
chief  ports  and  requires  no  special  attention  from  Amer- 
ican shippers,  except  when  specific  instructions  have  been 
given. 

Duties  are  assessed  ad  valorem  and  the  value  of  the 
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goods  is  f.  o.  b.  value  at  port  of  shipment  plus  ten  per 
cent.  First  is  taken  the  value  of  the  article  at  the  net 
price  that  would  be  paid  for  the  goods  by  a  cash  customer 
at  home.  To  this  is  added  inland  cartage  and  freight 
charges,  plus  lighterage  diarges  and  a  number  of  other 
charges.  On  the  contrary,  a  number  of  items,  sudi  as 
outside  packing,  dock  fees  and  others,  are  not  included  in 
the  dutiable  value.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  these 
points  are  for  the  man  who  makes  out  the  invoices,  and 
the  one  in  charge  of  the  packing  should  only  see  that  his 
packing  is  sufficient  for  the  trip,  and  that  it  is  as  eeo* 
nomical  as  the  situation  warrants. 

Certain  shipping  lines  have  their  own  regulations,  as, 
for  example,  the  limiting  of  shipments  packed  in  bags 
or  sacks  to  a  maximum  gross  weight  of  200  pounds,  the 
marking  of  gross  weight,  in  pounds,  on  packages  and  the 
requirement  that  cases  destined  beyond  direct  ports  be 
iron-strapped.  These  regulations  should  be  carefully 
investigated. 

Restrictions  on  importations  of  cigarettes,  tobacco 
and  cigar§  me  stringent  and  should  be  carefully  inves- 
tigated before  packing.  This  also  i4[ipUes  to  importations 
of  alcoholic  liquids  and  drugs* 

The  Trade  Descriptions  Ad  of  1905  demands  most 
careful  study.  It  provides  that  a  carefully  defined  trade 
description  must  be  applied  to  certain  classes  of  goods  in 
the  form  of  a  label  or  brand ;  and  is  strictly  enforced  with 
respect  to  such  commodities  as  shoes,  socks,  articles  of 
food  and  drink,  medicines  and  pharmaceutical  preparftp 
tions,  apparel,  jewelry,  fertilizers,  seeds,  and  plants. 

The  prindpal  provisions  of  the  act  are  to  ttie  effect 
that  (1)  the  importation  or  introduction  into  Australia 
of  any  specified  goods  unless  there  is  applied  to  them  a 
trade  description  of  such  character,  relating  to  such  mat- 
ters and  applied  in  such  manner  as  is  prescribed,  may  be 
prohibited.  (2)  No  person  shaU  import  any  goods  to 
which  a  false  trade  description  is  appled.  These  regula- 
tions shall  not  prescribe  a  trade  description  which  dis- 
closes trade  secrets  of  manufacture  or  preparation,  un- 
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less  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor-General  the  diflcloBure 
is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  health  or  welfare 
of  the  public.  Moreover,  it  is  specifically  provided  that 
outside  padtages  need  not  be  marked  at  all  unless  they 
are  tie  sole  containers  of  goods  to  wMoh  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  apply  the  trade  deseriptiom. 

The  goods  to  ifeeh  the  proirisioiis  of  the  act  apply 
are : 

**(a)  Articles  used  for  food  or  drink  by  man,  Of 
used  in  the  manufacture  or  preparation  of  articles  used 
for  food  or  drink  by  man ;  or 

« (b)  If edicines  or  medidiial  preparatioiis  for  inter- 
nal or  external  use;  or 

**(c)  Manures;  or 

<*(d)  Apparel  (including  boots  and  shoes)  and  the 
materials  from  which  such  apparel  is  manufactured ;  or 
"(e)  Jewelry;  or 
"(f)  Seeds  and  plants." 

The  trade  description  to  be  applied  shaU  comply  with 
tie  following  provisions: 

"(a)  It  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  principal  label  or 
brand  affixed  in  a  prominent  position  and  in  as  permanent 
a  manner  as  practicable  to  the  goods,  or  where  affixture 
to  the  goods  is  impracticable,  to  the  coverings  containing 

the  goods;  and 

"  (b)  It  shall  contain  in  prominent  and  legible  char- 
acters a  true  description  of  the  goods,  and  the  name  of 
the  country  or  place  in  which  .the  goods  were  made  or 
produced;  and 

"  (c)  In  cases  where  any  weight  or  quantity  is  set  out, 
it  shall  ipedf  y  wietier  the  wei#it  or  fnantity  so  set  out 

ii  gross  or  net 

"In  the  case  of  the  following  goods,  tie  trade  de- 
scription^ shall  in  addition,  comply  with  tie  following 
provisions : 

"  In  the  case  of  articles  of  apparel,  the  trade  descrip- 
tion ihall  state  the  nature  of  the  principal  material  of 
which  the  articles  aremade,  and  shall,  wierever  practi- 
cable, be  applied  by  means  of  indelible  stamping. 
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"Wbere  articles  of  apparel  are  manufactured  of 
ibrous  material  containing  not  more  tian  10  per  cent  of 
fibre  other  than  the  preponderating  ibre,  the  name  of 
the  preponderating  fibre,  (e.  g.,  *  Wool')  may  be  used  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  material.  In  other  cases  the 
trade  description  shall  set  out  the  names  of  the  principal 
fibres  present  in  the  material,  or,  alternatively,  describe 
the  material  as  being  made  of  the  preponderating  ibre 
'and  Other  Fibres'  (e.  g.,  *Wool  and  Other  Fibres'). 

"In  the  case  of  piece  goods  intended  for  or  commonly 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  apparel,  the  trade 
description  shall  specify  the  names  of  the  principal  fibres 
of  which  the  material  is  composed.  , 

**Where  the  material  does  not  contain  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  ibre  other  than  the  preponderating  ibre,  tie 
name  of  the  preponderating  ibre  may  be  used  in  the  trad^ 
description  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  material.  In 
other  cases  the  trade  description  shall  set  out  the  names 
of  the  principal  fibres  present  in  the  material,  or,  alter- 
natively, describe  the  material  as  being  made  of  the  pre- 
ponderating ibre  *and  Other  Fibres'  (e.  g.,  *Wool  and 
Other  Fibres').  In  cases  where  any  substance  (other 
than  ordinary  dressing)  has  been  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion or  manufacture  which  has  the  effect  of  loading  or 
weighting  the  material,  the  word  *  Loaded*  or  'Weighted' 
shall  also  be  included  in  the  trade  description. 

"In  the  case  of  boots  and  shoes  nmnufactnred  wholly 
or  partly  from  leather  or  any  imitation  thereof,  the  trade 
description  shall  set  out  the  principal  material  from 
which  they  have  been  made,  and  unless  the  soles  are  solid 
leather,  without  admixture  or  addition  other  than  or- 
dinary fillers  of  cork  or  of  waterproofed  felt,  shall  state 
the  nature  of  tie  admixture  or  addition,  and  a  statement 
of  the  material  or  materials  composing  the  sole  shall, 
in  addition,  be  conspicuously,  legibly,  and  indelibly 
stamped  upon  or  impressed  into  the  outer  surface  of  the 
sole  of  each  boot  or  shoe. 

"In  the  case  of  leather  containing  any  loading  of  any 
mineral  or  oilier  weighting  substance,  the  trade  iescrip- 
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Urn  shall  include  a  statement  setting  out  the  name  of 
loading  snbttanne  contained  in  the  leather,  and  the 
percentage  thereof.  Provided  that  the  following  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  loading  snbstances  witMn  the  mean- 
ing of  this  Regulation :  Olncose  and  sngar  to  the  extent 
of  not  more  than  3  per  cent  taken  together,  and  fats  and 
oils  used  in  the  manufacture  and  preparation  of  the 
leather. 

**In  the  case  of  gol4  jewelry  the  carat  qnafity  shall 
be  conspicnomsly  set  out  in  the  trade  description  applied 
to  the  goods,  and  shall  also,  where  practicable,  be  legibly 
stamped  or  engraved  upon  each  article. 

"In  the  case  of  jewelry  wholly  or  partly  covered  by 
gold,  the  words  'Soiled  Gold,'  'Gold  Cased,'  'Gold 
Plated,'  or  'Gilt,'  as  the  case  requires,  shall  be  conspicu- 
ously set  out  in  the  tra4e  description  applied  to  the  goods, 
and  shall  also,  where  practicable,  be  legibly  stamped  up- 
on each  article. 

**In  the  case  of  silver  jewelry  not  marked  with  a 
British  hall-mark,  the  degree  of  millesimal  fineness 
(e.^.,  '.925  fine')  shall  be  conspicuously  set  out  in  the 
tn^e  description  applied  to  the  goods,  and  the  number 
indicating  such  degree  of  millesimal  fineness  shall  also, 
where  practicable,  be  legibly  stamped  or  engraved  upon 
each  article." 

'•In  the  case  of  jewelry  which,  not  being  gold  or  sil- 
ver,  nor  coated  with  gold  or  silver,  is  colored  to  represent 
gold  or  siver  or  gold  and  silver,  the  words  'Imitation 
Jewelry'  shall  be  conspicuously  set  out  in  the  trade  do* 
scription  applied  to  the  goods,  and  the  word  'Imitation' 
shall  also,  -where  practicable,  be  legibly  stamped  upon 
each  article." 

The  detailed  provisions  of  the  act  with  respect  to 
apparel,  including  boots  and  shoes,  the  material  from 
wMdi  apparel  is  manufactured,  and  jewelry,  are  set 
forth  in  a  twenty-five  page  pamphlet  wMoh  may  be  pro- 
cured by  mannf acturers  of  the  commodities  affected  from 
the  representative  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  in  New  York  City. 
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Austria. — Climatic  conditions  in  Austria  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  eastern  Atlantic  States,  and  under  normid 
conditions  railroad  transportation  is  excellent.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  Austria  is  a  completely 
landlocked  country  and  goods  destined  to  Austria  are 
normally  shipped  via  German,  Dutch,  Italian  and  other 
European  ports.  The  conditions  applying  to  these  coun- 
tries resp^vely  will,  in  general,  therefore,  apply  to 
shipments  to  Austria. 

No  unusual  packing  is  called  for,  apart  from  adequate 
overseas  protection.  Owing  to  the  uncertain  political 
jpnditions  at  present  reigning  in  Austria,  information 
'  '^th  respect  to  the  permanent  tariff  of  that  country  is 
lacking.  Under  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  tariff 
goods  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  7.60  crowns  or  less  per  100 
Mios  for  which  no  tare  allowance  was  specified  by  the 
tariff,  were  dutiable  on  the  basis  of  gross  weight.  Duties 
on  goods  which  were  subject  to  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than 
the  above  were  assessed  on  the  basis  of  net  weight,  which 
in  this  instance  was  equivalent  to  gross  weight  with  de- 
duction of  tare  allowance  according  to  the  tare  schedule 
annexed  to  the  tariff.  In  the  case  of  liquids  the  dutiable 
weight  included  that  of  the  immediate  container, 
I  Bahama  Islands. — The  climate  of  the  Bahama  Islands 
is  tropical.  The  islands  are  reached  at  frequent  inter- 
vals by  direct  steamer  from  New  York.  Goods  are  or- 
dinarily transferred  by  Kghters.  There  are  no  official 
restrictions  with  respect  to  shipping  marks  or  weights. 
The  Bahama  Islands  are  a  British  colony  and  informa^ 
tion  about  local  conditions  may  be  obtained  from  British 
Consular  officials. 

Belgium. — The  climate  of  Belgium  is  similar  to  that 
of  New  York.  There  are  frequent  and  good  direct  sail- 
ings. At  the  ports  of  Antwerp  and  Ghent  the  vessels 
discharge  at  flie  docks  or  quays,  with  improved  naoderu 
f  adEties.  Transportation  by  railway  and  canal  is  similar 
to  our  own.  There  are  no  official  restrictions  as  to  marks 
or  weights,  but  several  of  the  shipping  companies  stipu- 
late that  gross  weights  ia  pounds  must  be  marked  on 
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paakagBS.  Goods  imported  into  Belgimn  are  dutiable 
on  aetnal  or  net  weight  and  ad  Yalornm*  A  now  tariff 
went  into  effect  Jnne  12,  1920. 

Bermuda. — ^Climate  is  subtropical.  There  are  direct 
steamers  from  New  York.  There  are  no  official  restric- 
tions with  respect  to  marks  or  weights.  British  consuls 
may  be  asked  for  information  regarding  this  colony. 

BuMvia.,— Shipments  to  Bolivia  should  be  most  care- 
fully protected  against  damage  by  the  elements  and  also 
against  the  perils  of  rough  handling.  The  instructions  of 
the  customer  should  be  most  carefully  followed.  The 
goods  are  exposed  to  the  hardships  of  several  tranship- 
ments by  lighters,  rail  and  river  boats,  and  the  interior 
means  of  transportation  are  most  primitive. 

Bolivia  lies  wholly  within  the  tropics,  but  the  tena- 
perature  at  a  given  place  depends  entirely  upon  the  alti- 
tude of  its  location.  The  climate  of  La  Paz  and  Potosf, 
the  two  principal  cities  which  are  respectively  12,000  and 
13,600  feet  above  sea  level,  is  normally  temperate.  Bo- 
ivia  has  %  rainy  season  lasting  from  December  to  May, 
and  a  dry  season  from  May  to  December.  In  south- 
eastern Bolivia  the  climate  is  subtropical. 

Bolivia  is  entirely  landlocked  and  all  commerce  with 
the  outside  world  passes  through  the  territory  of  its 
neighbors.  The  ports  through  which  this  commerce 
passes  are  Antofagasta  and  Arica,  in  Chile,  and  Mol- 
lendo,  in  Peru,  on  the  Pacific;  Buenos  Aires,  for  transport 
by  the  Argentine  railway  route  to  the  southern  parts 
of  Bolivia;  and  Pari,  on  the  Brarilaa  Amaason,  for  the 
very  Emited  commerce  of  the  extreme  northeast.  Of 
the  six  cities  of  Bolivia  with  a  population  of  20,000  or 
more,  only  La  Paz  and  Oruro  can  be  reached  by  rail. 
The  transfer  of  freight  throughout  the  interior  of  Bolivia 
is  by  means  of  donkeys,  llamas,  mules  and  Indians.  Re- 
ports from  Bolivia  state  that  a  llama  can  carry  a  bale  of 
not  over  100  pounds,  a  donkey  can  carry  two  100  pound 
bales,  one  on  each  side,  while  a  mule  can  carry  two  125 
pound  bales,  one  on  each  side. 

Articles  on  which  duty  is  assessed  may  be  dutiable 
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either  on  net  weight,  gross  weight,  or  on  the  weight  of 
the  merchandise,  together  with  that  of  the  immediate 
packing,  such  as  a  cardboard  box  or  paper.  The  term 
immediate  packing''  does  not  include  wooden  or  tin 
boxes,  or  any  material  serving  as  a  covering  for  the  out- 
side containers.  Mixed  packing  is  not  subject  to  penalty 
unless  it  is  employed  as  a  method  of  defrauding  th« 
customs. 

Marks  and  numbers  and  net  and  gross  weights  should 
appear  on  all  packages.  Special  care  should  be  taken  also 
tojnark  on  each  package  in  large  letters,  **En  transito  a 
Bolivia'*  (In  transit  to  Bolivia).  This  method  has  been 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  landing  of 
freight  and  its  separation  and  entry  in  the  respecikive 
warehouses;  and  also  to  prevent  customs  duties  being 
collected  twice  on  the  same  goods.  Packages  sent  by  way 
of  Chile  must  be  marked  with  a  stencil,  while  those  sent 
through  other  countries  may  be  marked  either  with  a 
stencil  or  brush. 

Braiil. — ^Ooods  destuied  to  Brazil  should  be  padked 
with  due  allowance  for  rough  handling  to  wlpch  they  mny 
be  subject.  At  the  ports  of  Eio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Par&, 
Kio  Grande  do  Sul  and  Pernambuco,  steamers  may  dock 
at  quays,  but  at  many  other  ports  along  the  entire  coast 
go^s  must  he  discharged  into  lighters,  often  in 
open  roadsteads.  Some  of  the  principal  ports  are 
reached  by  direct  steamers,  others  only  by  transhipment 
Tie  tropical  climate  of  Brazil  must  also  be  taken  into 
consideration  and  goods  packed  accordingly,  above  all  for 
the  Amazon  ports.  Interior  transportation  in  Brazil  is 
to  a  large  extent  fluvial,  since  railroad  transportation,  ex- 
cepting in  the  southern  portions  of  the  country,  is  not 
extensive,  and  overland  transportation  is  carried  on  by 
mules,  carts,  and  other  methods,  even  (in  the  remote 
Amazon  country)  by  canoes. 

Under  the  Brazilian  tariff,  articles  which  are  dutiable 
by  weight  are  specifically  subject  to  duties  either  on  the 
basis  of  gross  weight,  legal  net  weight,  or  actual  net 
weii^t.  Oross  wei^t  is  that  of  the  goods  and  packing 
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together,  with  the  exception  of  rough  wooden  containers. 
Legal  net  weight  is  equivalent  to  gross  weight  less  the 
different  tare  allowances  specified  in  the  tariff  for  vari- 
ons  kinds  of  merchandise  and  containers.  Actual  net 
weight  is  the  weight  of  the  merchandise  without  any  pack- 
ing. If  goods  dutiable  on  legal  net  weight  and  actual  net 
weight  are  imported  in  the  same  package  the  duty  on  both 
is  assessed  on  the  basis  of  actual  net  weight.  When  gooia 
dutiable  on  net  weight  but  subject  to  different  tare  al- 
lowances are  imported  in  the  same  package,  duty  is  as- 
aesaed  on  the  basis  of  actual  net  weight.  When  goods 
subject  to  different  rates  of  duty,  all  being  subject  to 
duty  on  the  basis  of  gross  wei^t,  are  imported  in  the 
same  package,  the  weight  of  the  packing  is  proportion- 
ately distributed  among  the  various  kinds  of  merchandise 
which  the  package  contains.  In  this  instance  some  study 
of  the  Braalion  tariff  will  repay  the  exporter.  In  every 
instance  the  Braanlian  importer  should  clearly  specify 
the  pa<&ing  procedure  which  he  wishes  f oUowed. 

Packages  may  be  marked  with  brush  or  stencil,  but 
the  practice  of  separating  or  breaking  up  shipments  for 
clearing  is  not  j||rmitted.  Goods  for  different  consignees 
idiould  not  be  Paced  in  the  same  case,  as  duty  will  have 
to  be  paid  on  all  the  goods  before  they  can  be  cleared. 
The  general  rule  of  good  packing  practice,  that  the  side 
of  the  case  where  mark  and  number  appear  should  be 
free  from  other  marks  or  instructions,  is  insisted  on  by 
the  Brazilian  authorities,  although  the  weights  neeB  not 
be  marked  on  the  packages. 

The  first  necessity  in  packing  goods  for  Brazil  is  that 
goods  should  be  so  cased  and  so  protected  within  the 
cases  that  they  can  be  safely  dropped  a  considerable  dis- 
tan.ce.  Goods  should  be  protected  against  dampness, 
against  heat,  in  case  they  are  stored  near  boilers,  agamst 
the  use  of  hooks,  and  so  far  aa  possible  against  exposure 
to  rain  and  sea  1  water. 

In  portions  of  Brazil,  particulariy  flie  Amazon  Eiver 
district,- the  cases,  nails  and  straps  used  for  packing 
soods  have  considerable  value.  Boxes  are  carefully  pre- 
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served  and  barrels  of  all  kinds  are  worth  more  than  their 
original  cost.  To  be  sure  this  only  applies  to  good  cases 
and  good  barrels,  and  if  the  exporter  wishes  to  add  an 
important  element  to  the  popularity  of  his  goods  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  he  will  see  to  it  that  his  packing  ma- 
terials are  first  class. 

As  ll  file  case  of  the  Argentine,  the  Brazilian  authon* 
ties  are  most  exacting  in  the  matter  of  labeling  goods. 
Manufacturers  of  pharmaceutical  preparations  and  food- 
stuffs should  consult  the  regulations  applying  to  tiiese 
commodities  which  may  be  procured  at  the  Brazilian 
consulate. 

British  EdiSt  Africa. — ^Packing  should  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  withstand  tropical  heat  and  all  hazards  of 
transportation.  There  are  no  official  restrictions  as  to 
marks  or  weights,  but  the  requirementp  of  the  steamship 
companies  should  be  investigated  and  followed.  Carg«j  at 
Mombasa  is  discharged  into  lighters.  British  East  Afilei 
is  usually  reached  from  the  United  States  by  tranship- 
ping en  route.  Information  with  respect  to  this  colony 
may  be  obtained  from  British  consular  officials. 

Bfitisli  Ouiaiia»^Shipments  to  British  Quiaaa  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  every  hazard  of  transportation  and 
tropical  climate.  Practically,  there  are  no  railways  and 
transportation  must  be  done  by  rivers,  man,  or  beast. 
Steamers  ply  directly  from  New  York  to  Georgetown. 
There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  marks,  although  the  dif- 
ferent steamship  companies  have  certain  requirements  of 
their  own.  These  should  be  obtained  from  the  oompanlei 
themselves.  Special  information  may  be  sought  frosi 
British  consuls. 

BritiBh  Honduras.— Landing  of  cargo  is  by  lighters, 
but  steamers  from  several  American  ports  run  directly 
to  Belize.  The  general  remarks  are  the  necessity  of 
pading  to  resist  all  hazards  made  under  the  heading 
"Honduras"  apply  also  to  British  Honduras.  Some 
shipments  for  southern  Mexico  are  routed  via  Belize  and 
require  special  care  in  packing.  The  climate  of  British 
Hcmduras  is  tropicaL  There  are  no  offiinal  restrictions 
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m  to  sMppiiig  marks,  weightSy  eta  Further  inqiiirieB 
may  be  made  of  Britisli  consuls. 

British  SomaUland.— The  duties  assessed  at  Zeyla  and 
all  other  ports  are  ad  valorem  with  few  exceptions.  There 
are  no  official  restrictions  as  to  marks  or  weights,  but 
the  regulations  of  the  steamship  companies  should  be  in- 
Testigated.  Padiing  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
withstand  extreme  tropical  climate  and  all  hazards  of 
crude  landing  and  inteiior  transportations,  as  well  as 
transhipments  en  route.  The  interests  of  this  colony- 
are  in  the  hands  of  British  consuls. 

British  West  Indies.— The  British  West  Indies  com- 
prise the  Bahama  Islands,  Barbados,  Jamaica,  the  Lee- 
ward Islands,  Trinidad  and  Tobago  and  the  Windward 
Islands.  Separate  mention  is  made  in  this  chapter  of  the 
Bahama  Islands  ^nd  Jamaica.  The  interests  of  these 
islands  in  the  United  States  are  in  charge  of  British  con- 
sular officials. 

The  principal  island  colonies  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Leeward 'gronp  are  Si  Kitts,  Antigua  and  Dominica, 
which  ha¥e  frequent  steamship  connections  with  New 
York  and  other  American  ports.  The  principal  British 
islands  of  the  Windward  group  are  Grenada,  St.  Vincent, 
St  Lucia,  and  Barbados.  Some  of  these  islands  are 
reached  by  direct  steamers  from  New  York.  Trinidad, 
lying  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  and  Tobago,  lying  be- 
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The  climate  of  these  islands  is  suMmpical.  While 
certain  ports  are  reached  by  direct  steamers,  others  are 
served  by  transhipping  to  small  coastal  vessels,  wt|ich 
involves  the  further  risks  of  repeated  handling.  Again, 
although  certain  ports,  such  as  Port  Castries,  St.  Lucia, 
have  good  harbors  and  are  notably  safe,  in  others  ships 
are  anchored  in  the  open  roadstead.  Packing  should  be 
able  to  withstand  the  hazards  incident  upon  transfer  by 
ilj^ter  from  ship  to  land,  and  adequate  waterproof  pro- 
tection should  always  be  given  in  view  of  the  frequency 
of  exposure  to  raim  There  are  no  offioial  restrictions  as 
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to  marks  and  weights  of  packages,  but  certain  steamship 
companies  have  their  own  regulations  which  should  be 
investigated.  No  special  padring  is  called  for  by  cus- 
tom  house -iillilations. 

Bulgaria.^Tie  climate  of  Bulgaria  is  temperate. 
Steamers  from  New  York  sometimes  call  at  Bulgarian 
ports.  Landing  of  cargo  is  usually  by  lighter.  Packing 
should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  interior  trans- 
portation. Merchandise  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  10  levs 
or  less  per  100  kilos  is,  with  few  exceptions,  dutiable  on 
the  basis  of  gross  weight  Duty  is  assessed  on  the  basis 
of  net  weight  on  merchandise  subject  to  higher  rates  of 
duty.  In  view  of  the  prevailing  conditions  at  the  present 
time  the  consular  regulations  and  those  of  the  steamship 
companies  should  be.  investigated  and  followed. 

Oaiafjr  Wands.— Climate  is  tropical.  As  there  are 
rarely  direct  sailings  from  New  York,  transhipments 
must  usually  be  expected.  Cargo  is  landed  by  fighters. 
Customs  regulations  given  under  Spain  apply,  and  any 
special  information  should  be  sought  from  Spanish 
consuls. 

Chile.— &oods  are  generally  landed  at  Chilian  ports 
by  lighters,  and  both  conditions  and  methods  prevailing 
are  severe.  Antofagasta,  especially,  has  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  stormiest  ports  of  the  Pacific  where 
lighterage  is  frequently  interrupted  by  the  violence  of  the 
sea.  Goods  should  be  most  securely  packed  and  pro- 
tected against  the  elements.  The  climate  may  be  de- 
scribed as  temperate  and  interior  transportation  con- 
ditionsi  are  normal.  Some  direct  steamers  from  the 
United  States  call  at  most  of  the  large  ports,  others  only 
at  a  few  ports,  requiring  transhipment. 

Merchandise  subject  to  duty  by  weight  may  be  duti- 
able on  net  weight,  gross  weight,  weight  includmg  pack- 
ing, or  weight  including  containers.  The  following  defini- 
tions and  rules  are  taken  from  the  general  rules  for  the 
application  of  the  customs  tariff  of  November  25, 1907 : 

*'3.  By  *net  weight'  is  understood  the  actual  weight 
of  the  goods,  without  packing,  receptacles,  or  wrappers. 
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"4.  The  term  *  weight  induding  packing'  means  the 
weight  ot  the  goods,  together  with  all  paeMng,  reeepta* 
elesi  or  cords  contained  in  the  onter  container  except  the 
straw,  shavings,  paper,  sawdnst,  or  other  material  used 
for  protecting  the  contents.  This  rule  shall  not  apply  to 
goods  for  which  special  rules  are  provided  in  the  tariff. 

**5.  'Weight  including  container'  means  the  wei^t 
of  the  goods  together  with  inmiediate  receptades,  mm 
if  no  other  container  were  used  for  thdr  transportation. 

**6.  'Gross  weight'  means  the  weight  of  the  goods 
together  with  all  receptacle  and  packing.  Goods  usually 
transported  without  packing  or  in  bundles,  as  rails, 
gi.rderSi,.  etc*,  are  included  in  this  section. 

'*7.  By  'ordinary  receptacles'  are  to  be  nnderstood 
ewrthenware  or  glass  potsi  bottles  or  iasks  ;  iron,  mm^ 
tin,  copper,  or  lead  drums,  wooden  oases,  cardboard  or 
tinplate  boxes,.and  any  other  containers  of  indispensable 
nse.  Beceptaoles  not  usually  employed  for  the  goods  they 
contain  and  having  a  separate  value  or  use  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  dutiable  merchandise  and  appraised  sep- 
arately. 

"8.  When  goods  dntiable  on  'wei#t  inelnding  padi- 
Ing'  are  imported  loose  in  bulk  or  bundles,  or  without 
packing  within  the  outer  container,  the  net  weight  shall 
be  increased  by  10  per  cent.  The  same  additional  weight 
shall  apply  to  the  net  weight  wjien  articles  are  imported 
in  cases  (*e8tuches')\  unless  otherwiso  expressly  pro- 
vided in  the  tariff, 

''9.  If  goods  subject  to  distinct  mles  as  to  weight, 
valuation,  or  duty  are  imported  in  the  same  package,  they 
shai  ife  weighed  in  the  condition  in  which  presented ;  and 
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packing;  20  per  oent  in  the  case  of  goods  dutiable  on 
gross  weight,  if  contained  in  a  reoeptade  or  packing; 
and  30  per  cent  if  not  so  contained  or  packed.  Glass, 
earthen,  and  china  wares,  furniture,  enameled  articles  of 
wro^ght  iron,  paraffin  lamps,  and  iron  bedsteads  are  ex- 
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oepted,  and  shall  be  liable  to  an  increase  of  80  per  cent 
on  <heir  net  weight 

"10.  For  the  purpose  of  assessiBg  duty  according  to 

gross  weight  on  envelopes  and  writing  paper  imported 
together  in  the  same  package,  the  weight  of  the  package 
shall  be  added  proportionately  to  the  net  weight  of  the 
contents. 

"11.  If  feattles  of  the  kinds  specified  in  tariff  No. 
974  are  imported  in  special  cases  used  for  liquors,  the 
second  portion  of  above  rule  7  shall  apply,  and,  as  stipu- 
lated, the  gross  weight  of  the  packing  is  to  be  ascer- 
tiined,  and  the  outside  packing  case  is  to  be  weighed 
separately,  the  remaining  weight  being  attributed  to  the 
bottles,  whether  in  straw  envelopes  or  not.  In  such  case 
the  padLage  shaU  not  be  subject  to  the  surta&es  estab- 
Eslied  in  rule  9. 

"12.  If  imported  iron  bedsteads  are  not  packed  in 
cases  or  hampers,  they  shall  be  appraised  according  to 
net  weight,  in  their  corresponding  class,  with  an  addi- 
tional 80  per  cent. 

"13.  When  artificial  flowers  and  ne^es  are  im- 
ported packed  otherwise  than  in  cardboM  or  wooden 
bixes,  the  net  weight  shall  be  increased  by  100  per  cent. 

"14.   Cases  1  for  jewelry,  watches,  and  gold,  silver, 
'  or  platinum  wares  are  included  in  the  appraisement  of 
such  articles.  Any  extra  cases  are  dutiable  separately 
in  their  corresponding  class. 

If  metal  manufactures  are  imported  in  cases  ('es- 
tuches'),^  the  latter  shall  be  appraised  separately  in 
their  corresponding  class. 

In  marking  packages  for  shipment  a  stencil  should 
be  used ;  the  use  of  a  brush  is  not  permitted.  Packages 
must  show  number,  marks,  gross  weight  in  kilos  with 
words  "  Gross  Kilos"  by  the  side  of  the  numerals,  and  all 
marks  must  not  be  smaller  than  two  and  one-half  inches 
in  height  unless  size  of  package  does  not  admit  of  mark- 
ings of  this  height.  A  variation  in  weight  of  only  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  is  allowed. 

.*1!ltit  rofiire  to  Ifcilnmieiit  ftnd  liiiiilur  cftsoi,  siid  iMit  to  paeHiit  mam* 
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Oliiim.— There  are  bo  restriatioiis  m  to  marMiig  a&d 
packing  and  the  proMem  with  reference  to  China  is  not 
one  dictated  by  government  prescriptions,  although  the 
steamship  companies  have  certain  regulations  which  must 
be  complied  with.  There  are  frequent  sailings  directly 
liroin  United  States  ports  to  the  principal  ports  of  China. 
The  packing  problem  is  essentially  one  that  is  oonditioned 
by  dimate  and  traniportation.  Cargo  is  ordinarily 
Mghtered  from  steamers  to  wharves,  where  it  often  lies 
for  days  exposed  to  the  elements  before  being  carried 
by  coolies  to  warehouses,  or  ** go-downs"  as  they  are 
called.  It  must  be  remembered  ^hat  China  offers  prac- 
tically every  form  of  meteorological  condition,  from  the 
sixty  degrees  of  frost  in  Manchuria  to  the  malarial 
swamps  of  snbtropical  Tnnnan.  In  the  northern  sections 
the  winters  are  severe,  the  rivers  are  frozen  for  months 
and  a  large  part  of  the  coast  line  is  ice-bound.  In  south 
China  subtropical  conditions  prevail  modified,  however, 
tn  an  important  extent  by  varying  degrees  of  altitude. 

Interior  transportation,  the  many  transhipments  and 
other  haiarcls  caH  for  the  most  oaref nUy  considered  pack- 
ing, when  espedally  requested  by  consignees.  However, 
the  great  bulk  of  Chinese^^  i^^  is  received  by  the  large 
distributors  in  the  chief  ports  of  entry  and  is  by  them  re- 
packed as  interior  demands  and  conditions  make  neces- 
sary. Practically  all  goods  imported  into  China  are  at 
ose  time  or  anoi  ther  transported  by  coolie,  pack  mole, 
cart,  wheelbarrow  or  donkey.-  The  average  load  for  one 
coolie  is  100  pounds,  transported  in  two  packages  of  50 
ponnds  each,  on  the  end  of  a  bamboo  pole ;  and  where  lite 
load  is  carried  by  two  coolies  the  weight  can  be  160 
pounds,  this  likewise  being  transported  on  a  long  pole, 
each  end  carried  by  a  coolie.  Heavier  loads  require  four 
or  more  coolies.  Many  of  the  smaH  pack  animals  em- 
idof  ed,  particularly  in  the  monntainoms  sections,  cannot 
carry  over  one  picul,  133  pounds. 

Colombia. — Goods  may  be  landed  directly  on  the 
wharves  of  certain  Colombian  ports  or  they  may  be 
IgMered  from  steamers  which  ply  regularly  from  the 
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United  States.  However,  goods  shipped  to  Colombia 
must  be  most  thoroughly  protected  against  every  possible 
hazard,  as  the  conditions  of  interior  transportation  and 
those  of  the  climate  are  most  severe.  The  climate  of  the 
coast  cities  is  tropical,  but  becomes  temperate  in  the 
towns  high  up  among  the  mountains.  Colombia  offers 
almost  every  conceivable  difficulty  from  the  standpoint 
of  transportation,  which  may  be  effected  by  train,  steam- 
boat, mules,  oxen  and  men,  and  frequently  the  packages 
will  be  exposed  for  hours  to  tropical  rains,  succeeded  by 
intense  heat.  There  is  little,  if  any,  modem  freight  han- 
dling equipment  at  terminals  and  hand  labor  is  depended 
upon  entirely.  Packing  for  Colombia  should  be  designed 
after  the  most  thorough  investigation  and  study  of  the 
conditions  to  which  the  shipment  will  be  subjected,  and 
the  geographical  location  of  city  of  destination. 

Each  package  should  be  marked  and  numbered  dis- 
tinctly, and  it  is  advisable  to  mark  the  weight  on  each 
package,  though  this  is  not  required  by  law.  The  marking 
may  be  done  with  either  stencil  or  brush. 

Duty  is  levied  on  the  basis  of  gross  weight  If  met* 
ehandise  subject  to  different  rates  of  duty  is  packed  m 
the  same  container,  the  gross  and  net  weight  of  each  kind 
of  merchandise  must  be  separately  indicated,  or  the  en- 
tire package  is  subject  to  duty  at  the  rate  payable  by  the 
highest  taxed  article  included  in  it. 

Whereas  different  kinds  of  goods  may  be  packed  in 
one  padcage  this  is  not  good  practice,  but  when  goods 
bearing  different  duty  classifications  are  packed  together 
the  weight  of  the  container  or  packing  is  divided  pro- 
portionately in  determininig  duties.  When  a  container 
is  dutiable  at  a  rate  higher  than  the  article  contained 
therein,  the  container  must  be  separately  declared.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  container  carries  a  lower  duty 
than  the  contents  the  entire  package  bears  tiie  higher 
duty. 

A  recent  British  official  publication  states  in  part  that 
**many  important  firms  dealing  with  Colombia  are  of 
the  opinion  that  packing  is  perhaps  more  importaut  than 
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©heap  prices.  It  is  undoubtedly  tree  that  onoe  a  Colmtt- 
bian  firm  gets  hold  of  a  foreign  firm  that  will  take  the 
trouble  to  follow  out  carefully  packing  instructions,  it 
will  continue  to  place  orders  although  cheaper  prices  may 
be  offered  from  ajiother  quarter.  The  Colombian  cus- 
toms tariffs  are  based  on  a  fixed  rate  per  article  per  kilo 
of  gross  weight.  Owing  t)>  the  inadequate  internal  com* 
munications  of  the  country,  any  merchandise  brought 
into  the  interior  must  undergo  very  severe  handling  and 
be  subjected  to  many  <jhanges  from  railway  to  steamer, 
and  from  steamer  to  railway.  It  is  therefore  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  goods  imported  into  Colombia 
should  be  packed  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  able  to 
withstand  the  very  rough  journey  inland,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  the  packing  shall  be  sufficiently  light  to  avoid 
excessive  customs  duties.  Bales  of  goods,  etc.,  should, 
if  possible,  not  exceed  90  kilos,  nor  should  they  weigh 
less  th^  70  kilos,"  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  best  practice  prescribes  packages  wei^iing  not  more 
than  120  pounds  (preferably,  110  pounds)  and  measuring 
not  over  30  to  36  inches  in  length  where  muleback  trans- 
portation is  involved.  Mule  drivers  always  select  the 
small  and  convenient  packages  for  prompt  despatch,  leav- 
ing heavy  pieces  to  wait  sometimes  for  weeks. 

A  steamship  service  has  been  inaugurated  to  Buena- 
ventura on  the  west  coast  of  Colombia,  thus  eliminating 
transhipment  at  Panama.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  goods  consigned  inland  from  this  port  are 
carried  in  canoes  or  on  mule  pack  and  that  packages 
must,  therefore,  be  small  and  should  not  in  any  event 
exceed  85  kilos  each  net  w«ight. 

A  special  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic Commerce  lists  as  follows  flie  wanderings  of  mer- 
chandise from  the  coast  to  Bogota,  the  capital  of  Co- 
lombia : 

**It  may  be  well  to  enumerate  the  necessary  transfers 
of  shipments  on  their  way  from  the  coast  to  Bogota,  as 
folows  :  From  steamer  at  Puerto  Colombia  to  trmn, 
which  takes  the  merdiandise  to  BarranquiHa  ;  at  Barran- 
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quilla  from  train  to  custom-house;  from  custom-house 
to  the  boats  of  the  lower  Magdalena  Biver;  from  tiie 
lower  Magdalena  River  boats  at  La  Dorado  to  tr^, 
which  takes  the  goods  to  Beltran.  At  Beltran  the  mer- 
chandise is  unloaded  from  the  train  to  be  put  aboard 
the  steamers  of  the  upper  Magdalena  Eiver,  which  pro- 
ceed to  Girardot,  where  the  goods  are  unloaded  and 
placed  on  train.  This  train  proceeds  as  far  as  Facatativa, 
where  transfer  is  made  from  the  yard-gauge  railroad  to 
the  meter-gauge  railroad  of  the  plateau,  wMch  finally 
lands  the  goods  in  Bogota.  All  these  conditions  make 
careful  packing  indispensable.  All  goods  and  machinery 
should  be  paAed  in  waterproofing  because  of  the  exces- 
sive humidity,  the  cases  should  be  of  medium  size  wher- 
ever possible,  and  full  attention  must  be  paid  to  Colom- 
bian customs  regulations."  • 

Costa  Rica.— At  Port  Limon,  on  the  Caribbean  side, 
terminal  facilities  are  good,  while  at  Puntarenas,  the  port 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  cargo  is  taken  off  ships  on  lighters. 
There  are  direct  steamship  services  from  the  United 
States  to  both  ports.  Packing  should  be  able  to  with- 
stand hard  treatment.  The  climate  at  sea  level  is  trop- 
ical, but  in  the  high  altitudes  is  temperate  and  agreeable. 
The  rail  connections  between  the  principal  cities  are 
good. 

Under  the  Costa  Rican  tariff  duty  is  levied  on  the 
gross  weight.  If  goods  subject  to  diflferent  rates  of  duty 
are  packed  in  the  same  container  the  net  weight  of  each 
kind  of  merchandise  should  be  indicated,  so  that  eadi  sep- 
arate class  of  merchandise  can  bear  a  proportionate  share 
of  the  weight  of  the  packing.  If  this  information  is  not 
furnished  the  entire  package  is  subject  to  duty  at  the 
rate  payable  by  the  highest  taxed  article  included  in  it. 

Packages  may  be  marked  with  either  stenml  or  brush, 
and  weights  need  not  be  shown  on  the  packages. 

'Cuba.— At  nearly  every  Cuban  port  goods  are  litt- 
ered ashore.  Direct  steamers  from  the  United  States 
carry  freight  to  Havana,  Santiago  and  some  other  ports 
of  the  island.  The  receiving  of  thf  goods  on  shore,  while 
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not  aided,  hf  modam  dook  methods^  is  still  aocomplished 
well  and  the  storage  is  effioient  in  its  protection.  There 
is  considerable  coastwise  traffic  by  small  steamers  and 
sailing  vessels.  Land  transportation  is  in  the  main  sat- 
isfactory,  including  modern  raUway  systems.  The  climate 
is  snhtropical. 

The  Cuban  tariff  provides  that  articles  are  dutiable 
on  either  gross  weight,  actual  net  weight,  legal  net  weight, 
or  ad  valorem,  and  the  tariff  indicates  under  which  of 
these  classes  the  duty  on  goods  will  be  assessed.  Legal 
net  weight  is  determined  in  accordance  with  the  schedule 
of  tare  allowances  annexed  to  the  tariff.  In  the  case  of 
goods  dntiabljB  on  gross  weight  and  subject  to  a  specific 
tare  allowance  for  containers,  this  allowance  is  made  only 
on  articles  packed  in  boxes,  barrels,  crates,  and  other  reg- 
ular receptacles.  However,  for  some  articles  a  tare  al- 
lowance is  specified  for  lighter  forms  of  packing,  such 
as  bales.  Packages  may  be  marked  with  either  stencil  or 
brash.  Weights  need  not  be  marked  on  the  pad^ages. 

Dennark. — Climate  and  transportation  oonditions  are 
comparable  to  those  of  the  northern  United  States.  Ooods 
are  landed  at  modem  wharves.  There  are  no  restrictions 
as  to  marks,  weights,  etc.  Duty  is  assessed  on  the  basis  of 
net  weight,  which  includes  the  weight  of  individual  re- 
ceptacles in  which  goods  are  sold  at  retail,  as  well  as 
paper  or  cloth  wrappers.  The  steamship  companies  have 
certain  regulations  which  should  be  investigated  and  f  ol* 
lowed. 

Dominican  Republic. — Terminal  facilities  are  poor 
and  goods  are  landed  in  lighters.  There  are  direct 
steamers  from  New  York  to  a  few  ports ;  transhipment 
is  necessary  to  reach  others.  Interior  communications 
are  primitive.  The  climate  Is  subtropical  with  much  rain. 
Ooods  should  be  padced  to  withstand  the  hazards  of  the 
elements  and  hard  handling,  with  specially  good  water- 
proof protection  and  every  device  against  pilfering. 
Packages  should  not  be  inconveniently  large. 

Duties  are  assessed  either  on  the  basis  of  gross  or  net 
weight  The  following  regulations  and  definitiiMis  are 
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taken  from  the  Dominican  customs  tariff  in  force  Jan- 
uary 1, 1910; 

**Eul©  29.  No  duty  shall  be  collected  on  outer  cover- 
ings containing  articles  dutiable  on  net  weight,  by  the 
piece,  or  free  of  duty,  if  such  coverings  are  in  general 
use  for  packing  at  the  time  when  imported,  except  water- 
tight coopers'  wares  containing  any  of  the  above  mer- 
chandisey  which  shall  be  dutiable.  Coverings  of  mer- 
chandise (outer  or  inner),  of  material  or  form  designed 
to  evade  duties,  or  which  may  be  used  for  other  purposes 
than  common  packing,  or  of  unusual  form,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  duty  under  paragraphs  of  the  tariff  to  which  they 
correspond  by  classification.  Inner  packing  containing 
merchandise  paying  duty  on  the  net  weight  shall  in  no 
case  pay  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  their  contents.  Cases 
of  jewelry,  used  as  immediate  containers  therefor,  shaU 
be  dutiable  under  their  respective  paragraphs. 

**Eule  30.— Whenever  merchandise  shall  be  dutiable 
on  gross  weight,  the  dutiable  weight  of  such  merchandise 
shall  include  the  weight  of  all  covers,  receptacles,  wrap- 
pers, packages,  and  packing  of  every  description,  whether 
outer,  inner  or  immediate,  without  any  allowance  for  tare. 

**Eule  31.  In  aH  instances  where  mendiandise  shall 
be  dutiable  on  net  weight,  the  dutiable  weight  of  such 
merchandise  shall  not  include  any  conamon  outer  cover, 
receptacle,  package,  wrapper  or  packing,  but  shall  include 
all  inner  or  immediate  receptacles,  including  cards  and 
cartons,  not  subject  to  a  higher  rate  of  duty.  Loose 
straw,  shavings,  excelsior,  paper,  sawdust,  or  other  sim- 
ilar materials,  interposed  between  the  outer  receptacle 
and  immediate  container  of  the  merchandise  to  steady 
and  protect  the  same,  shall  not  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  immediate  container. 

**Eule  32.  When  goods  dutiable  on  net  weight,  by 
the  piece,  ad  valorem,  or  free  of  duty,  are  imported  in 
the  same  container  with  others  dutiable  on  gross  weight, 
the  former  shall  be  assessed  on  their  net  weight,  as  de- 
fined in  rule  31,  by  the  piece,  ad  valorem,  or  sl|all  be  free 
of  duty,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  latter  shall  be  duti- 
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mble  m  tlie  net  weight,  as  defined  in  Bule  31,  with  an 
ftddition  of  25  per  cent  thereof. 

"Rule  33.  All  the  provisions  of  Rules  30,  31,  and  32 
regarding  gross  and  net  weight  shall  be  applicable  to 
goods  stibjeot  to  compound  duties,  when  the  gross  or  net 
weight  forms  part  of  the  compoimd  duty." 

Weights  meed  not  be  marked  on  the  paokages*  Padc- 
afles  may  be  marked  with  a  steneil  or  bmsh. 

Dntch  lasi  Iiidies. — Goods  should  be  packed  to  with- 
stand discharge  into  lighters  and  hazards  of  an  excessive- 
ly tropical  climate.  Consular  regulations  are  those  of 
Holland.  There  are  regular,  direct  steamship  services 
from  the  United  States  to  some  of  the  principal  ports. 
!nie  tariff  assesses  both  ad  valorem  and  specific  duties 
based  on  weight.  The  regulations  of  the  steamship  com- 
panies should  be  investigated.  No  special  packing  con- 
siderations are  otherwise  called  for,  unless  especially  in- 
structed by  customers.  General  information  about  these 
colonies  may  be  had  from  consuls  of  Holland. 

Dntdi  Chiiaiia.— Shipments  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
every  haiard  of  a  tropteal  climate,  land&g  and  transpor- 
tation.^ There  are  direct  steamers  from  New  York  to 
Paramaribo.  There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  shipping 
marks,  etc.,  except  such  as  are  prescribed  by  the  different 
steamship  companies.  Most  articles  dutiable  by  weight 
are  dutiable  either  by  gross  or  net  weight  as  the  importer 
may  elect  Consignees '  instructions  with  respect  to  padc- 
ing  should  therefore  be  carefully  followed.  Consuls  of 
Holland  may  be  aid[ed  for  ,general  information  about 
Dutch  Guiana. 

Dutch  West  Indies. — The  Dutch  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies  comprise  the  islands  of  Curasao,  Bonaire,  Aruba, 
Saba,  Si  Eustatius  and  half  of  the  island  of  St.  Martin. 
The  interests  of  these  islands  are  in  the  care  of  consular 
officials  of  the  Netherlands,  from  whom  any  spedal  in- 
formation should  be  sought. 

The  climate  of  these  islands  is  subtropical  and  heavy 
rains  cure'  prevalent.  Willemstadt,  the  port  of  CuraQao, 
is  readied  by  several  direct  steamship  lines  from  New 
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Tork  and  one  from  New  Orleans.  The  islands  of  Saba 
and  St.  Eustatius,  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  are  reached 
by  transhipment  via  St.  Kitts,  while  St.  Martin  is 
reached  at  irregular  intervals  by  direct  steamers  from 
New  York.  Packing  should  be  prepared  with  these  con- 
ditions in  view. 

Zcuador. — Goods  for  Ecuador  should  be  protected  in 
every  way  against  bad  handling  and  climatic  conditions, 
ranging  from  torrid  tropical  on  the  coast  to  cool  in  the 
mountains  at  elevations  of  thousands  of  feet.  Guayaquil 
is  sometimes  reached  by  direct  steamers,  but  tranship- 
ment is  common.  All  forms  of  transportation  and  ter- 
minal facilities  are  most  primitive.  Cargo  is  lightered 
ashore  from  arriving  steamers  and  is  hai^dled  many  times 
over  by  hand  before  reaching  destination.  Cases  should 
not,  if  avoidable,  exceed  112  pounds  in  weight,  to  facili- 
tate handling  and  interior  transportation. 

Customs  duties  are  assessed  either  on  the  basis  of 
gross  or  net  weight,  according  to  the  kind  of  merdiandise. 
Although  goods  subject  to  different  rates  of  duty  may  be 
packed  in  the  same  container  without  being  subjected  to 
any  oflficial  penalty,  consuls  of  Ecuador  require,  when  this 
practice  is  followed,  that  the  shipper  state  in  the  consular 
invoice  the  net  weight  in  kilos  of  each  kind  of  merchan- 
dise so  included,  as  well  as  the  gross  weight  of  the  entire 
padcage. 

Packages  may  be  marked  with  a  stencil  or  brush  and 
.  should  show  gross  weight  in  kilos. 

Egypt. — The  climate  of  Egypt  is  hot  and  dry.  Alex- 
andria is  reached  by  direct  steamers  from  New  York,  but 
not  infrequently  transhipment  is  necessary.  Cargo  is 
sometimes  landed  directly  on  tiie  quays  in  Alexandria, 
sometimes  by  lighter.  There  are  excellent  railways  and 
the  Nile  boat  services  are  satisfactory.  Apart  from 
special  instructions  which  may  be  received,  no  special 
attention  is  required  so  far  as  size  and  weight  M  pick- 
ages  are  concerned,  although  it  should  be  noted  Hat  un- 
sMUed  native  hand  labor  is  utiliied  and  seme  difficulties 
are  experienced  with  very  heavy  pieces. 
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There  are  no  oflScial  restrictions  with  regard  to  mark- 
ing, but  certain  of  the  steamship  companies  require  that 
tie  gross  weight  in  pounds  must  be  marked  on  packages 
and  these  and  other  regulations  should  be  carefully  in- 
irestigated.  Th%  interests  of  Egypt  in  the  United  States 
are  in  charge  of  British  consular  officials.  The  majority 
of  duties  levied  by  the  Egyptian  tariff  are  ad  valorem  and 
call  for  no  remark. 

Finland. — ^Articles  specifically  named  in  the  tariff  are 
dutiable  en  the  basis  of  gross  weight.  All  other  articles 
pay  duty  according  to  tibe  table  of  fare  allowances  an- 
nexed to  the  tariff,  or  when  no  tare  has  been  established, 
on  the  basis  of  net  weight.  M  lew  tariff  has  been  in 
force  in  Finland  since  April  1, 1919,  under  which  certain 
specified  machinery  and  other  articles  are  subject  to  an 
ad  valorem  duty.  In  view  of  the  prevailing  conditions  at 
the  present  time  the  consular  repuations  and  those  of  the 
steamship  c<nnpaMes  should  be  investigated  and  fol- 
lowed. The  climate  of  Finland  may  be  described  as  simi- 
lar to  that  of  eastern  Canada.  Helsingfors  is  an  up-to- 
date  port,  with  modern  facilities,  reached  by  direct  sail- 
ings from  New  York,  as  are  from  time  to  time  other  Fin- 
nish ports.  Packing  requires  no  unusual  attention,  ex- 
cept as  specific  instnctions  may  be  given  by  importers. 

France.— Transportation  and  climatic  conditions  in 
France  are  comparable  to  those  in  the  United  States. 
Landing  facilities  at  the  ports  are  of  the  best.  Goods 
must  be  packed  for  ocean  shipment  and  this  means  good, 
strong,  well-protected,  cases  or  crates.  Before  pacMner 
•  or  making  shipment  the  consul  general  of  France  should 
be  consulted  in  reference  to  the  latest  customs  rulings 
obtaining.  Many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  past 
year  and  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  further  changes  in 
view  of  international  trade  conditions.  The  various  ship- 
ping companies  likewise  have  certain  regulations  which 
should  be  investigated  and  followed. 

Frendi  regulations  with  rei^pect  to  the  importation  of 
pharmaceutical  preparations,  jewelry  and  other  articles 
of  gold,  silver,  or  platinum  are  very  strict  and  should 
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be  carefully  investigated.  Information  with  respect  to 
these  and  other  regulations  may  be.  obtained  from  French 
consular  officials  or  from  the  offices  of  the  French  High 
Commission  in  New  York  City. 

French  Guiana* — ^Freight,  to  reach  this  colony,  must 
be  transhipped  en  route.  The  climate  is  tropicsJ,  land- 
ing facilities  and  interior  transportation  conditions  prim- 
itive. Packing  should  be  thoroughly  waterproof,  sturdy, 
but  preferably  in  cases  of  not  excessive  weight.  The  con- 
sular regulations  governing  shipments  to  that  country 
are  identical  with  those  governing  shipments  to  France. 
French  consuls  are  sources  of  information  regarding  the 
colony. 

Frinil  Indo-China.— The  consular  regulations  gov- 
erning shipments  to  French  Indo-China  are  identical  with 
those  governing  shipments  to  France.  Packing  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  all  climatic  and  shipping  hazards.  The 
colony  lies  in  the  tropics  and  freight  is  usually  tran- 
shipped once,  or  of tener,  en  route.  General  conditions 
may  be  likened  to  those  described  under  China.  Consuls 
of  France  may  be  asked  as  to  conditions  in  the  colony. 

French  Somaliland. — The  port  of  Djibouti  is  practi- 
cally a  free  port,  largely  notable  as  the  port  of  entry 
for  Abyssinia.  Goods  must  be  packed  to  withstand  the 
tropical  climate  and  all  hazards  of  transportation.  In 
the  absence  of  direct  steamship  lines,  freight  has  to  be 
transhipped  en  route  and  traverses  the  torrid  waters  of 
the  Red  Sea.  There  are  no  official  restrictions  as  to 
marks  or  weights,  but  the  regulations  of  the  steamship 
companies  should  be  investigated.  The  interests  of  the 
colony  are  in  the  hands  of  consuls  of  France. 

Frendi  West  Indies.— The  French  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies  consist  of  the  island  of  Guadeloupe,  the 
II  smaller  islands  of  Les  Saintes,  Desirade,  St.  Barthelemy, 
the  Marie  Galante  Islands  and  half  of  the  island  of  St. 
Martin,  all  dependencies  of  Guadeloupe  and  the  island 
of  Martinique.  The  interests  of  these  islands  are  cared 
for  by  French  consular  officials,  to  whom  special  inquiries 
naay  be  addressed. 
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The  climate  of  all  these  islands  is  subtropical,  and 
they  are  subject  to  the  heavy  rains  characteristic  of  the 
West  Indies.  Guftdeloupe  and  Martinique  are  served  by 
dirtd;  steamers  from  New  York  and  other  American 
ports,  the  smaler  islands  being  ordinarily  reached^  by 
transhipment  to  smaller  coasting  Tassels.  Paddng 
should  be  able  to  withstand  the  hazards  incident  upon 
transhipment  and  rough  handling,  and  adequate  water- 
proof protection  should  always  be  given.  French  con- 
sular regulations  apply  to  shipments  to  the  French  West 
Indies.  The  regulations  of  the  steamship  companies 
should  be  inYestigated. 

Qennaiiy.— Climatic  conditions  in  Oermany  are  simi- 
lar to  those  obtaining  in  the  northern  United  States  and 
this  is  likewise  normally  true  of  excellent  railway  trans- 
portation and  most  modern  port  conditions.  There  are 
numerous  direct  steamer  connections.  Customs  require- 
ments should  in  each  instance  be  investigated  until  con- 
ditions are  more  clearly  deined  and  stabilized  than  at 
present.  Under  the  former  German  tariff,  articles  on 
which  the  rate  of  duty  did  not  exceed  6  marks  per  100 
Mlos  were  dutiable  on  the  basis  of  gross  weight;  while 
OH  articles  subject  to  a  higher  rate  of  duty  a  tare  allow- 
fime  based  upon  a  fixed  schedule  was  provided. 

Qrii€8. — Goods  shipped  to  Greece  must  be  well  padced 
to  withstand  hazards  of  maritime  and  land  transporta- 
tloB.  The  climate  does  not  offer  difficulties  for  the 
packer,  being  similar  to  that  of  our  own  South  Atlantic 
States.  Duty  is  levied,  with  a  few  exceptions,  on  legal 
net  weight.  There  are  no  government  restrictions  as  to 
marks,  weights,  etc,  but  the  different  steamship  com- 
panies have  certain  regulations  of  their  own  which  should 
be  followed. 

There  are  steamship  lines  direct-  from  New  York  to 
Pirseus  (the  port  of  Athens)  Patras  lid  Salonica,  but  a 
large  part  of  the  cargo  for  other  ports  of  Greece  is  tran- 
siipped  there  or  elsewhere  en  route  and  these  tran- 
shipments must  be  taken  into  account  in  preparing  suit- 
able paddng.  Cargo  is  taken  ashore  in  lighters. 
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Guatemala. — Climatic  conditions  in  Guatemala  vary 
from  tropical  to  temperate.  Direct  steamers  from  the 
United  States  reach  both  Caribbean  and  Pacific  ports. 
Goods  must  be  packed  well  to  withstand  transhipment  by 
lighters  and  very  primitive  methods  of  interior  transpor- 
tation in  the  many  districts  not  reached  by  the  single 
railway.  Pack  mules  are  in  common  use. 

Merchandise  is  dutiable  either  on  the  basis  of  net 
weight  or  on  the  basis  of  weight  including  packing  with 
the  exception  of  outer  containers,  or  on  the  basis  of  gross 
weight,  as  may  be  provided  by  the  customs  tariff.  K 
merchandise  which  is  dutiable  on  weight  including  pack- 
ing is  imported  loose  in  an  outer  container,  the  weight 
of  the  outer  container  is  not  included  in  the  weight  sub- 
ject to  duty.  If  merchandise  which  is  dutiable  on  the 
basis  of  weight  including  packing  is  imported  in  the  same 
container  with  merchandise  dutiable  on  the  basis  of  gross 
weight,  the  merchandise  dutiable  on  gross  weight  is  sub- 
ject to  duty  on  the  basis  of  weight  including  packing,  with 
the  addition  of  one-fourth  the  duty  so  levied  in  compen- 
sation for  the  weight  of  the  container.  With  respejst 
to  wrapping,  only  oil  cloth  and  tarpaulin  are  considered 
a  part  of  tte  pacMng  and  cloth  wrapping  must  be  de- 
clared for  duty.  The  customs  authorities  at  Guatemala 
Impose  a  fine  on  packages  containing  merchandise  subject 
to  different  rates  of  duty.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that 
the  exporter  obtain  complete  packing  instructions  from 
the  importer  in  Guatemala. 

The  exporter  should  consider  carefully  the  nature  of 
the  goods  and  whether  the  duty  is  based  on  gross  or  net 
weight ;  a  custom  tariff  of  Guatemala  should  be  at  hand 
for  reference.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  goods  be  well 
and  carefully  packed ;  the  packing  must  be  done  with  ref- 
erence to  the  tariff  situation. 

Packages  may  be  marked  with  stencil  or  brush. 
Weights  need  not  appear  on  packages,  but  each  package  • 
must  be  numbered.  A  different  number  must  be  put  on 
each  padkage  in  the  same  shipment  and  these  numbers 
must  correspond  with  those  given  in  the  consular  invoice. 
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The  Quateinalaii  govenunent  imposes  stfiet  regula- 
tions with  respeet  to  tibe  importation  of  telephone  and  tel- 
egraph apparatus  and  pharmaeentioal  preparations, 
!niese  can  he  obtained  from  the  eonsnl  general  of  that 
conntry  in  New  York  City. 

Haiti. — ^The  same  general  statements  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Dominican  Bepnblic  apply  with  equal  force  to 
Haiti  as  to  climate,  interior  transportation  and  packing 
protection.  Cloods  destined  for  this  conntry  should  he 
wel  and  securely  packed  to  resist  eyery  imaginahle  haz- 
ard. There  are  direct  steamers  from  New  York  to  the 
principal  ports  of  the  republic  but  lighterage  and  wharf- 
age facilities  are  bad. 

Merchandise  on  which,  m^l^r  the  Haitian  tariff,  duties 

are  usessed  on  the  basis  of  weight,  is  dutiable  on  net 

 "„  ,,  • ,  1  1 

weigni. 

Packages  may  be  marked  with  stencil  or  brush  and 
must  bear  consecutive  numbers,  the  net  weight  in  pounds, 
the  countermarks,  and  the  name  or  initials  of  consignees. 

Hawaiian  Islands. — Honolulu  is  reached  by  direct 
steamers  from  San  Frandsco.  Freight  is  landed  directly 
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'There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  marks  except  those  pre- 
scribed by  the  different  steamship  companies.  The  cli- 
mate is  subtropical.  Information  relating  to  the  islands 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  islands  are  not  '^foreign"  hut  are  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  no  consideration  of  customs  regulations  is 
called  for,  so  far  as  they  may  affeet  packing. 

Billand. — ^Transportatiiil  ind  climatic  conditions  are 
similar  to  those  obtaining  in  the  United  States.  Fre- 
quent direct  steamers  reach  Botterdam  and  Amsterdam, 
landing  facilities  as  well  as  railway  and  canal  services 
are  most  modem.  There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  weight 
and  marks  except  such  as  are  prescribed  by  the  various 
shipping  companies.  Nearly  all  duties  assessed  by  the 
Dutch  tariff  are  low  and  goods  which  pay  duty  on  the 
basis  of  weight  are  dutiable  on  their  legal  net  weight. 
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Honduras.— Goods  must  be  packed  to  resist  severe 
conditions  of  transhipment,  landing  and  most  primitive 
interior  transportation.  The  climate  is  chiefly  tropical, 
varying  to  temperate  according  to  elevation  above  the 
sea. 

All  goods  are  dutiable  on  the  basis  of  gross  weight; 
goods  subject  to  different  rates  of  duty  may  be  paAed 
in  one  container  without  penalty. 

There  are  direct  steamers  from  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  to  ^ome  of  the  ports  in  the  Caribbean  coast. 
Goods  shipped  to  Tegucigalpa  and  the  interior  of  Hon- 
duras come  either  direct  by  steamer  from  San  Francisoo 
to  Amapala,  or  from  New  York  via  Panama  by  tran- 
shipment  to  Amapala.  Here  they  are  reshipped  to  San 
Lorenzo,  a  small  port  near  Amapala,  and  thence  to  the 
interior  by  ox-cart.  It  has  heretofore  required  from  8 
to  12  days  for  the  freight  to  reach  the  capital  after  leav- 
ing the  coast*  hut  it  is  understood  that  better  service  is 
lately  avaflable.  Cargo  is  often  handled  in  an  extremelf 
rough  manner,  especially  on  the  Pacific  side,  although 
Amerli^  companies  operating  to  the  Caribbean  ports 
offer  fairly  good  faculties. 

After  the  goods  are  landed  comes  the  long  jolting  m 
the  ox-cart  for  many  days,  and  then  a  journey  on  mule- 
back  to  reach  the  many  points  where  there  are  no  roads, 
which  will  discover  eveiy  possible  weakness  and  com- 
plete damage  that  was  started  in  earlier  stages  of  the 
voyage.  Furthermore,  the  rainy  season  lasts  from  five 
to  six  months,  and  during  this  time  it  rains  hard  and  fre- 
quently. The  best  of  waterproof  protection  is  essential. 

The  statements  in  reference  to  freight  also  apply  to 
parcel  post  shipments,  the  mail  being  transported  on 
muleback  from  the  north  and  south  coasts,  a  trip  of  from 
three  to  six  days.  Eivers  have  to  be  crossed,  rains  are 
frequent,  and  the  ropes  lashing  the  packages  to  the  mules 
have  to  he  drawn  tight.  It  takes  from  six  weeks  to  sev- 
eral months  before  an  hmporter  in  the  interior  of  Hon- 
duras gets  his  goods,  and  it  is  vitaly  important  that  these 
gHods  arrive  in  good  shape  after  this  long  lapse  of  time. 
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Ooods  to  be  Donsiimed  in  the  port  towns  may  be  padied 
in  large  caseSi  preferably  not  to  exceed  220  ponnds  in 
weight,  bnt  goods  for  the  interior  mnst  be  paeked  to 
meet  the  transportation  facilities.  If  a  package  weighs 
150  ponnds  a  mule  can  carry  only  one,  and  this  must  be 
placed  on  the  backbone  of  the  animal.  Two  packages  of 
125  ponnds  each,  howeYer,  can  be  strapped  one  on  each 
aide. 

Packing  for  Hondnraa  is  a  Terj  intriiikte  problem 
in  iriew  of  the  assessment  of  duties  on  the  gross  weight 
of  the  packed  merchandise,  indicating  the  desirability  of 
the  lightest  possible  containers,  while  rough  treatment  in 
transit  and  the  crudest  of  handling  and  transportation 
facilities  demand  amply  stont  and  waterproof  protection. 

Iiidia^--Sltipments  to  India  mnst  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  extreme  haiards  of  a  most  tropical  dimate  in  addi* 
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tion  to  passing  en  rente  through  the  hottest  waters  of 
the  globe.  Direct  steamers  from  New  York  to  Pacific 
coast  ports  may  always  be  found  for  shipping  to  Bom- 
bay and  Calcutta,  sometimes  for  other  Indian  ports  also. 
There  are  piers  and  quays  at  some  of  the  principal  ports, 
bnt  even  in  such  ports  cargo  is  usually  landed  by  lighters 
and  handled  by  unskilled  and  careless  native  labor.  Bail- 
ways  connect  the  leading  cities  of  India,  bnt  points  off 
the  railway  lines  are  reached  by  bullock-cart.  However, 
this  need  give  the  ordinary  shipper  no  concern,  since 
repacking  for  the  remote  interior,  except  in  the  case  of 
spedal  machinery,  is  always  undertaken  by  the  large  im- 
ponerS' m  wie  prmopai  •oiiieB. 

A  large  number  of  articles  imported  into  India  are 
dutiable  at  the  rate  of  7%  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the 
Indian  tariff  likewise  provides  a  large  free  list.  Certain 
of  the  steamship  companies  require  that  the  gross  weight 
in  pounds  be  marked  on  packages  destined  to  India  and 
Oeylm^  «.d  these  «,d  oi«  4datk™  dMHdd  be  care- 
fully  investigated. 

Both  India  and  Ceylon  have  Merdiandifle  Marks  Acts 
which  provide  that  all  goods  made  or  proiiiJed  beyond 

om  and  British  India,  must 
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arrive  in  India  with  the  names  or  trade  marks  on  them 
accompanied  by  a  definite  indication  of  the  countries  of 
origin,  which  must  be  shown  in  letters  as  large  or  con- 
spfoious  as  any  letter  in  the  name  or  trade  mark  and 
in  the  same  language  and  characters  as  the  name  or 
trade  mark. 

The  following  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  act 
and  suggestions  as  to  procedure  were  compiled  by  a  for- 
mer American  consul  at  Bombay: 

"It  is  generally  assumed,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Indian  merchandise-mark  legislation,  that  whenever  the 
English  language  is  used,  either  in  trademarks  or  in  de- 
scriptions of  imported  goods,  the  country  of  origin  is  the 
United  Kingdom.  Otherwise  there  is  intent  to  deceive  and 
violate  the  law,  unless  there  is  a  clear  counter  indication 
that  the  goods  were  manufactured  elsewhere.  There- 
fore, in  the  case  of  goods  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  the  counter  indication,  <Made  in  the  U.  S.  A,,' 
should  appear  in  clear  letters.  It  is  held  insuffident  to 
mark  shnply  'U.  S.  A.'  If  goods  from  the  United 
States  are  marked  with  the  name  of  a  city  which 
might  also  be  the  name  of  a  city  or  place  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  British  India,  the  name  should  be 
accompanied  by  further  names  to  indicate  that  it  is  in  the 
United  States.  For  instance,  Boston  in  Massachusetts 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  name  'United  States'  or 
by  the  initials  *U.  S.  A.'  or  by  the  word  'Massachusetts.' 

**A11  counterfeit  trade-marks  and  all  false  descrip- 
tions of  any  sort  are  strictly  forbidden  in  the  case  of 
goods  imported  into  India.  The  expression  *  trade-mark' 
means  in  India  any  trade-mark,  which,  either  with  or 
without  registration,  is  protected  by  law  in  any  British 
possession  or  foreign  State;  and  the  expression  *  counter- 
feit' means  a  deceptive  resemblance,  which  need  not  be 
exact,  of  one  thing  to  another  thing.  A  false  trade  de- 
scription means  a  trade  description  which  is  untrue  in  a 
material  respect  as  regards  the  goods  to  whidi  it  is  ap- 
plied. 

"Piece  goods  in  India,  ordinarily  sold  by  length  or  by 
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the  piece,  sionM  iaVe  the  length  in  staadard  yards 
stamped  conspiciioiisly  im  Engliflh  numerals  on  each 
piece.  Piece  goods  iBdnde  woolen  goods  of  all  kinds,  and 
the  following  cotton  goods:  Canahrics,  checks,  spots  and 
stripes,  chndders,  chndder  dhooties,  dhooties,  domestics, 
doorias,  drills,  jaconets,  jeans,  lappets,  lawns,  lenos,  long- 
©loths,  madapoUams,  mulls,  muslins,  nainsooks,  printers, 
DnntS'a  'Sanries,  scarfs  (eklai),  sheetings,  shirtings,  tan- 
jihs,  twills,  T  doths,  and  Mexicans.  Other  classes  of 
piece  goods  are  not  detained  if  unstamped.  The  same 
applies  to  unstamped  cotton  and  woolen  piece  goods  im- 
ported for  the  personal  use  of  individuals  or  private 
assodations,  and  not  for  trade  purposes.  A  trade  de- 
scription of  length  stamped  on  gray,  white,  or  colored 
cotton  piece  goods  is  not  deemed  to  be  false  in  a  mate- 
rial respect,  unless  where  a  single  length  is  stamped,  the 
description  exceeds  actual  length  by  more  than  4  inches 
in  pieces  stamped  as  10  yards  long,  and  18  inches  in  pieces 
stamped  as  above  47  yards  long,  provided  that  the  av- 
erage length  of  the  goods  in  question  does  not  measure 
less  than  the  stamped  length.  Although  no  trade  descrip- 
tion of  width  seems  to  be  necessary,  if  one  appears  it  is 
not  considered  false  if  it  exceeds  the  actual  widtti  by  one- 
half  inch  in  pieces  stamped  as  40  indies  or  less  in  width, 
or  1  inch  in  0eces  stamped  as  50  inches  or  more  in  width, 
provided  the  average  width  is  not  less  than  the  stamped 
width. 

**In  cases  where  indication  of  origin  is  required  to  be 
marked,  when  the  English  language  is  used  for  goods 
made  outside  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  counter  indica- 
tion should  be  adjacent  on  the  same  label,  or  part  of  the 
covering  of  the  goods,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  which  the 
name,  trade-mark,  or  trade  description  is  applied.  It 
should  not  be  on  a  separate  label,  or  otherwise  detachable 
from  the  application  of  the  name,  trade-mark,  or  trade 
descriptiim  itself  ;  and  it  should  be  applied  no  less  in- 
delbly  than  the  latter.  It  shonld  be  repeated  for  all  appli- 
cations of  the  name,  trade-mark,  or  false  trade  descrip- 
tion, except  when  the  latter  are  reproduced  in  such  dose 
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proximity  that  one  prominent  counter  indication  will  suf- 
ice  to  ©over  all.  If  different  languages  or  characters, 
English  or  Indian,  are  used  for  the  names  or  mcluded  m 
the  trade-marks,  the  counter  indication  should  be  re- 
peated in  each  language. 

Statements,  descriptions  or  numerals,  on  labels  or 
tickets  applied  to  boxes,  cartons,  parcels,  or  other  pack- 
ages, which  are  manifestly  intended  only  for  the  purpose 
of  identifying  articles  for  the  convenience  of  dealers  and 
shopkeeepers,  and  are  not  specially  intended  to  attract 
the  eye  of  the  purchaser,  are  not  treated  as  trade  de- 
scriptions ;  such  for  instance,  as  on  bundles  of  hosiery, 
*Hose,  brown  merino,  size  10;'  on  shoes,  *  Enameled 
leather,  men's  No.  6;'  on  hats,  'Brown  felt,  hard.  No.  7,' 
so  long  as  sudi  marks  or  descriptions  are  not  on  the 
goods  themselves. 

**  Counter  indications  are  required  in  connection  with 
words  in  any  Indian  language,  or  letters  or  numerals  in 
Indian  character,  or  other  marks  or  devices,  asrepresen- 
tations  of  Indian  deities  or  emblems  whictf  "ilght  lead 
persons  to  believe  that  the  goods  were  made  or  produced 
in  British  India,  the  same  prindple  being  thus  apphed 
as  to  goods  made  pr  produced  outside  the  United  Kmg- 
dom  but  using  the  Engish  language  in  trade-maiks  and 
descriptions. 

"  Samples  or  patterns  of  goods,  which  are  readily  dis- 
tinguishable as  such  and  valueless  in  themselves,  are  not 
subject  to  the  legal,  provisions  regarding  marking  of 
origin* 

''Although  any  formal  registration  of  marks,  names, 
or  initials  is  prohibited  in  Indian  custom  houses,  yet 
goods  are  excluded  if  it  should  be  shown  that  an  att^pt 
has  been  made  to  counterfeit  some  established  mark  or 
other  indication  that  is  well  known  to  the  customs  of- 
ficials. There  is  at  present  considerable  agitation  in 
India  for  a  law  requiring  registration  for  trade-marks, 
and  punishment  for  counterfeiting  registered  trade- 
marks; and  it  seems  likely  that  there  may  soon  be  one 
to  that  effect.  In  regard  to  dealing  with  various  false 


descriptioiis,  costonis  officials  are  instnicted  that  there 
shoiiM  be  due  aonsideratioB  giveii  to  the  proTision  that  a 
trade  description  to  be  false  must  be  *  untrue  in  a  material 
respect.'  When  there  are  indications  that  goods  are  of  a 
certain  standard  composition,  such  as  Hie  letters  B.  P. 
(British  Pharmacopceia)  in  the  case  of  drugs,  the  de- 
aeriptioa  would  be  regarded  as  false  unless  icoiiipositioii 
was  in  aeeordance'  with  the  standard."' 

If  ore  particular  and  detailed  instructions  as  to  the 
marking  of  merchandise  and  trade  description  maybe  ob- 
tained by  a  study  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Manual,  a 
book  oflScially  published  by  the  Superintendent  of  Gov- 
ernment Printing  at  Calcutta,  which  reviews  the  various 
laws  and  regnlations,  contains  many  special  rulings  and 
esamples  as  tO'  'their  proper  amiiMcation.  The  advicO'  and 
instruction  of  local  importers  should,  in  all  cases,  be  fol- 
lowed exactly  since  the  interpretation  of  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Laws,  especially  as  regards  trade  description,  is, 
to  a  large  extent,  dependent  upon  the  individual  judgment 
or  ideas  of  individual  collectors  of  customs  at  various 
Borts,  some  of  whom  are  inclined  to  be  liberal  and  some 
not  Local  inns  which  have  had  considerable  eii.penence 
with 'more  or  less  involved  questicps  concerning  the 
marking  of  merchandise  and  with  local  rulings  covering 
these  questions,  are,  as  a  general  rule,  able  to  provide 
clearer  instructions  than  those  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Merchandise  Marks  Manual. 

Italy^Tfac^re  are  no  special  diScnlties  with  respect 
to  climate  or  interior  transportation  to  be  observed  in 
preparing  shipments  for  Italy,  but  packing  should  pro- 
vide against  the  danger  of  pilfering  and  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  hazards  of  ocean  transportation.  Direct  steam- 
ers reach  all  principal  ports,  where  landing  facilities  are 
unusually  good.  Interior  railway  services  are  modem 
and  satisfactory.  The  dimate  may  be^  likeiied  tO'  tiiat  of 
Oiifomia. 

With  few  exceptions  duty  is  assessed,  on  articles  sub- 
ject to  a  rate  of  duty  less  than  20  lire,  per  100  kilos,  on 
the  basis  of  gross  weight?  om  articles  paying  a  higher 
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rate  of  duty,  duty  is  assessed  either  on  the  basis  of  actual 
or  legal  net  weight.  There  are  at  present  many  customs 
restrictions  in  force  concerning  which  information  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Italian  consul  general,  New  York 

On  shipments  of  tobacco  weights  must  be  marked  on 
packages,  and  containers  of  medicinal  products  must 
specify  the  dose  and  the  chief  ingredients.  The  steam- 
ship companies  also  have  certain  requirements  which 
should  be  investigated  and  followed. 

Italian  SomaUlaid  (Eritrea).— Duties  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  ad  valorem.  There  are  no  official  restrictions 
on  marks  or  weights,  but  the  regulations  of  the  steamship 
companies  should  be  investigated.  There  are  no  direct 
steamers  and  all  freight  must  be  transhipped  en  route. 
Packing  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  withstand  all 
hazards  of  rough  transportation  and  an  exceedingly  trop- 
ical climate.  Italian  consuls  may  be  asked  as  to  special 
information  regarding  this  colony. 

Jamaica— The  climate  of  Jamaica  is  subtropical 
Some  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  island  are  reached  by 
direct  steamers,  others  are  served  by  transhipping  to 
small  steam  or  sailing  coastal  vessels,  involving  repeated 
risks  through  additional  handling.  Furflier  damage  may 
be  incurred  in  transfers  to  custom  houses  which  are  not 
located  immediately  on  the  landing  stages.  Bailways  and 
good  highways  reach  the  interior.  No  restrictions  are 
prescribed  as  to  marks  and  weights  of  packages.  The 
steamship  companies,  however,  have  certain  require- 
ments which  should  be  investigated  and  followed.  Ade- 
quate waterproof  protection  to  packages  should  alwaya 
lig  gl^en,  in  view  of  the  frequency  of  exposure  to  rain. 

All  commercial  invoices  should  state  that  the  cost  of 
the  outer  packing  is  included  in  the  cost  of  the  goods,  for 
otherwise  duty  will  be  assessed  on  the  packing  or  con- 
tainers. The  custom  laws  provide  that  **in  respect  of 
goods  liable  to  duty  on  the  value  thereof,  the  value  of  all 
outside  and  inside  coverings  or  receptacles  containing 
such  goods,  together  with  tiie  value  of  aU  labels,  wrap- 
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pers,  m  other  attacimeiits,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  por- 
tion of  the  value  of  such  goods  for  duty,  and  shall  be 
indnded  in  such  value."  Even  in  the  caae  of  rated  or 
free  goods  the  paddng  or  ooveringB  are  snhjeot  to  dntjr 
when  they  are  apparently  designed  for  other  nse  than 
the  importation  of  the  goods,  and  the  packages  of  rated 
goods  are  generally  liable  to  duty.  Moreover,  when  a 
package  contains  ad  valorum  goods  and  free  goods  the 
outer  padcag©  shall  be  Mable  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  as 
the  ad  valorum  goods. 

JapaiL — Goods  must  he  packed  to  withstand  severe 
handling.  Climatic  conditions,  like  those  of  our  own 
northern  states,  offer  no  difficulties.  There  are  no  gov- 
ernment restrictions  as  to  marks,  weights,  etc.,  although 
the  steamship  companies  have  regulations  of  their  own 
which  should  be  investigated  and  followed.  As  a  rule  the 
net  weight  is  taken  as  a  base  for  calculating  duties  on 
commodities  which  are  dutiable  by  weight  However, 
raw  materials  are  mostly  duty  free ;  half  manufactured 
articles  pay  light  duties;  on  manufactured  articles  the 
duties  range  from  15  to  50  per  cent.  The^-e  are  direct 
sailngs  for  some  of  the  principal  Japanese  ports  from 
New  York  and  from  our  own  Padfic  ports.  Japan  boasts 
good  railway  and  coasting  steamer  services.  Special 
packing  is,  as  a  rule,  only  required  wfcen  so  ordered. 

Jugo-Slavia. — ^Transportation  facilities  in  the  new 
state  of  Jugo-Slavia  are  not  yet  in  a  normal  condition. 
There  are  comparatively  insufficient  railway  facilities, 
but  imports  are  usuaHy  repacked  by  local  merdiaBtg  for 
iaierior  distribution.  The  climate  is  temperate.  Under 
the  former  Serbian  tariff  merchandise  dutiable  at  a  rate 
of  less  than  10  dinars  per  100  kilos  is,  with  few  excep- 
tions, subject  to  duty  on  the  basis  of  gross  weight.  Mer- 
chandise subject  to  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  10  dinars 
per  100  MloB  Is,  with  few  exceptions,  subject  to  duty  on 
the  basis  of  legal  net  weight  with  spedEed  tare  allowance 
ixed  under  a  tare  schedule.  In  view  of  tiie  prevailing 
conditions  the  consular  regulations  ani  Hose  of  the 
steamship  companies  should  be  investigated  ani  followed. 
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Madagascar.— The  French  tariff,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, and  French  consular  regulations  apply.  Goods  are 
discharged  in  lighters  at  Tamatave.  Packing  should  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  withstand  tropical  climate  and  all 
hazards  of  transportation,  including  transhippmg  en 
route  as  there  are  rarely  direct  sailings  from  the  United 
States.  General  information  may  be  sought  from  consuto 
of  France. 

Madeira  Islands.— The  customs  regulations  given  un- 
der  Portugal  apply.  The  climate  is  tropical.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  direct  steamship  connections,  transhipping  en 
route  is  required  and  freight  is  usually  landed  by  ligl^^er, 
thus  further  increasing  the  handling  of  packages.  The 
islands  are  a  possession  of  Portugal  and  consuls  of  that 
country  may  be  asked  for  general  infoBmation. 

Mauritius.— The  tariff  assesses  specific  duties  based 
on  weight  and  other  units.  Goods  should  be  packed  to 
withstand  tropical  dimate  and  all  hazards  of  transporta- 
tion. There  are  no  official  restrictions  as  to  marks  and 
weights.  As  there  are  seldom  direct  sailings  from  Amer- 
ican ports,  transhipment  must  be  expected  and  provided 

Sjainst.   The  island  is  a  British  possession  and  infor- 
ation  may  be  sought  from  consuls  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Xiacico.— Goods  for  Mexico  are  shipped  by  direct  all- 
water,  all-rail  or  by  combined  rail  and  water  route. 
Goods  destined  for  interior  points  not  reached  by  rail- 
road are  transported  by  men  or  animals,  and  conse- 
quently the  method  of  packing  depends  on  the  route  se- 
lected, and  the  location  of  the  point  of  destination.  The 
climate  of  Mexico  varies  from  that  of  the  tropics,  along 
the  coast  and  in  the  south,  to  that  of  the  temperate  zone, 
in  the  cities  situated  in  the  central  tableland,  several 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  Agam  transhipment  con- 
ditions vary  greatly.  Vera  Cruz  anJ'lStmpico,  on  flie  east 
coast,  although  not  good  as  ports  or  with  perfect  equip- 
ment, having  vastly  superior  shipping  and  landing  facili- 
ties to  the  open  roadsteads  of  Progreso,  other  minor 
ports  of  the  east  coast  and  all  those  on  the  west  coast, 
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where  the  Imding  of  cargo  may  be  both  difficult  and 
lazardous,  kvoliriiig  great  risks  to  packing. 

The  duty  on  merahandiee  dntiable  by  weight  is  levied 
on  net|  legal,  or  gross  weight,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  tariff.  No  penalty  is  imposed  for  mixed  packing, 
if  the  merchandise  is  declared  properly.  The  following 
definitions  and  rules  are  taken  from  the  general  regula- 
tions for  the  application  of  the  tariff : 

*^By  net  weight  is  meant  the  weight  of  the  goods  alone 
withont  inner  or  outer  paddng. 

**By  legal  weight  is  meant  the  weight  of  Uie  goods 
together  with  that  of  their  inner  packing,  such  as  wrap- 
pers, receptacles,  cardboard  and  wooden  boxes,  tins,  etc., 
inclosed  in  the  outer  packing  case.  When  goods  dutiable 
on  legal  weight  are  not  inclosed  in  inner  packages,  but 
in  one  receptacle  only,  the  weight  of  the  goods  alone  will 
be  considered  as  the  legal  weight  In  establishing  the 
legal  weight  no  aiocount  will  be  taken  of  the  straw  or 
shavings  in  which  the  inner  packages  are  placed  or  of 
the  weight  of  the  outer  receptacle. 

**By  gross  weight  is  meant  the  weight  of  the  goods 
with  all  their  ontside  and  inside  coverings,  without  de- 
ducting the  weight  of  the  hoop,  eta,  ns^  for  paddng. 
When  a  package  contains  different  goods  dntiable  on 
gross  weight,  the  customs  shall,  conformably  to  article 
50  of  the  customs  regulations,  determine  the  tare  in  pro- 
portion to  the  legal  weight  assigned  to  each  kind  of  goads. 

'^Ooods  dntiable  on  gross  weight  imported  withont  any 
kind  of  paddng  or  padced  in  a  material  wMdi  is  also 
dntiable  shall  pay  duty  on  the  total  weight  of  the  goods.*' 

The  rules  regarding  mixed  packing  are  given  as  fol- 
lows in  the  customs  regulations: 

**When  a  package  contains  several  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise, snbjeot  to  different  rates  of  duty,  induding  some 
dntiable  on  gross  weight,  the  declaration  in  the  invoice 
should  indicate,  in  addition  to  the  total  weight  of  the 
package,  the  legal  weight  of  each  dass  of  merdiandise 
contained  therein,  in  order  to  facilitate  a  proportional 
division  of  the  gross  weight  This  declaration  of  the  legal 
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weight  shall  in  no  way  affect  the  declaration  of  net 
weight,  unit,  pair,  thousand,  or  measure  required  for  the. 
liquidation  of  the  duty  on  the  merchandise  not  dutiable 

on  gross  wei^^t 

"Shippers  may  pack  in  one  case  several  parcels, 
boxes,  bags,  bales,  or  other  packages  containing  the  same 
class  of  goods,  provided  that  they  specify  in  the  consular 
invoice  the  number  of  packages  contained  in  each  bundle, 
bale,  or  case.  Failure  to  comply  with  this  requirement 
or  to  furnish  said  information  within  the  time  hmit  al- 
lowed by  law  is  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  50 
pesos.  This  information  is  not  required  in  the  case  of 
the  following  classes  of  merchandise : 

Bulky  articles  which  are  commonly  shipped 
packed  together,  such  as  iron  and  steel  bars,  tubing,  sheet 
metal,  shingles  and  staves,  wooden  and  metal  casks, 
bni^ets,  parts  of  machinery,  and  similar  merchandise, 
and  artides  free  of  dity. 

*  *  2.  Tins  or  interior  paddng  of  the  merchandise  con- 
tained in  each  package. 

'*3.  Pieces  of  cloth  packed  in  bales  or  boxes ;  bottles 
or  casks  containing  articles  of  food,  drugs,  perfumery, 
etc,  and,  in  general,  all  small  packages,  bags,  boxes,  or 
other  Mnd  of  receptade  contained  in  one  strong 
package." 

Packages  may  be  marked  either  with  a  stencil  or 
brush.    Weight  need  not  be  marked  on  the  packages. 

Every  package  must  be  marked  with  the  name,  initial 
or  mark  of  consignee  and  the  destination  in  full.  The 
padrages  of  each  consignment  should  be  marked  consecu- 
tively. If  possible,  goods  paying  different  duties  should 
not  be  packed  together,  that  is,  goods  assessed  on  gross 
weight  should  not  be  packed  with  goods  assessed  on  legal 

or  net  weight. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  unportance  that  goods  be  packed 
in  accordance  with  aay  special  instructions  that  the  im- 
porter may  give.  For  example,  instructions  that  certain 
articles  be  knocked  down  and  the  different  parts  securely 
boxed  in  certain  size  packages,  and  no  package  to.  weigh 
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mm  a  oertaiii  mioiiiity  may  seem  irksome  to  follow,  but 
if  imil  transportation  of  the  shipment  must  be  made  by 
mule  or  burro,  macshinery  weighing  two  or  three  tons 
cannot  well  be  taken  apart  at  a  small  interior  railroad 
station.  The  routing  of  shipmentsT  is  also  important. 
Cbods  shipped  by  sea  should  be  more  strongly  boxed  and 
be  better  protected  by  waterprooing  against  sea  spray 
and  tropical  humidity,  than  goods  routed  by  all-rail  lines. 

The  following  is  a  coBdensation  of  a  paper  read  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Miller,  of  Torreon,  Mexico,  at  the  trade  con- 
ference held  at  Mexico  City  early  this  year: 

After  goods  or  merchandise  of  any  kind  have  pa*?8ed 
through  all  the  various  stages  from  the  raw  material  to 
the  iaisiied  product  and  have  been  sold  they  must  then 
be  packed,  billed,  and  shipped  to  the  purchaser.  If  this 
is  not  done  so  that  they  reach  their  inal  destiualion  In 
perfect  condition,  the  work  of  manufacturing  and  mar- 
keting them  will  be  either  partly  or  entirely  lost. 

A  Torreon  importer  sends  the  following  list  of  in- 
stractaoBS  wifli  Ms  orders  to  the  United  States: 

"1.  AH  hmm  mist  be  strapped  or  wired. 

<<  2.  An  cartons  containing  glass  shipped  by  frei{pit 

.should  be  crated. 

**3.  Put  large  stiekors  on  glassware  contamers: 

'  GUass-Yidrio;. ' 

^ '  4*  Machisery  having  small  parts  exposed  must  be 

boxed. 

^^6.  An  other  machinery  must  be  cnitid. 
**6.  Number  packages  consecutively. 
"7.  Mark  gross,  tare,  and  met  weight  m  _  mA 
package. 

**8.  Send  original  of  bill  of  lading,  packing  list,  and 
manifest  and  copy  of  invoice  to  customs  broker  named. 

<'9.  Send  original  of  invoice  and  copies  of  manifest 
•ni  packing  1st  to  me  here. 

**10.  Mark  plainly  cm  manifest  if  shipment  li  to  be 
forwarded  by  freight  or  express,  according  to  my  in- 
structions. 

<'1L  AH  sUpBienti  ahmiM  be  marked  to  me  at 
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bowler  point  and  in  care  of  the  customs  broker  named. 

"12.  Do  not  split  shipments.*' 

There  is  a  reason  for  each  of  these  inilttictions,  and 
failure  to  comply  with  any  one  of  them  may  mean  de- 
laf  or  extra  expense  to  the  purchaser. 

IHscuiiion  of  Instructions.— Comment  on  the  first 
three  is  not  necessary.  Most  reliable  houses  comply 
with  them  even  if  they  are  not  included  in  the  shippiHt 

instructions.  ,         .    .  •  i 

Nos.  4  and  5.— Aside  from  protection  agamst  break- 
and  loss  of  pieces,  there  is  another  reason  for  box-i 
img  Of  crating  machines.  In  Mexico  an  extra  50  per  cent'' 
is  added  to  the  regular  freight  rates  on  all  machinery  in 
less  than  carload  lots  that  is  not  boxe4  or  crated. 

No.  6. — Numbering  the  boxes  or  packages  is  very  im- 
portant. It  is  the  only  way  to  check  them  against  the 
ptking  list,  which  should  be  sent  to  the  customs  broker 
who  is  to  pass  the  shipment  across  the  border  and  for- 
"ward  it. 

A  great  many  shippers  do  not  seem  to  understand 
the  nature  of  a  packing  list  and  a  manifest,  or  the  neces- 
sity  of  making  them,  so  it  might  be  well  to  give  a  littte 
time  to  the  details  of  forwarding  a  shipment  from  a 
border  point  to  the  interior  of  Mexico.  In  the  old  days 
the  railroads  and  express  companies  could  receive  ship- 
ments consigned  to  Mexico  and  give  receipts  or  bills  of 
lading  from  their  point  of  origin  in  the  United  States 
to  their  final  destination.  Now  it  is  different,  and  every- 
thing sent  either  by  freight  or  express  must  be  resMpped 
from  the  border  point  the  same  as  a  new  shipment  origi- 
nating there. 

If  a  shipment  is  made  to  John  Jones  at  Torreon,  it 
is  not  sent  direct  to  Torreon,  but  in  care  of  a  designated 
customs  broker  at  El  Paso,  Eagle  Pass,  or  other  port  of 
entry.  *  The  bill  of  lading,  packing  list,  manifest,  and 
copy  of  invoice  must  also  be  sent  to  this  same  customs 
broker,  so  that  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  apply  for  a 
consular  invoice,  comply  with  all  the  requirements  of 
the  uastom-house,  and  at  the  same  time  act  intelligently 
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despatch  for  th©  eoBaignor  and  the  ooniignee. 
When  a  shipment  reaeiies  the  border,  if  it  is  a  fnl 
©arioad,  the  broker  may  pnt  np  a  $2,000  bond  guaran- 
teeing the  safe  return  of  th©  car  to  the  United  States  and 
get  permission  to  have  it  switched  to  the  Mexican  side, 
where  the  contents  are  transferred  to  another  car.  If 
it  is  less  than  a  carload  it  is  carried  across  in  trucks. 
A  consular  invoice,  the  packing  list,  manifest,  and  copy 
of  invoice  goes  with  the  goods  to  the  ©nstom-house. 

At  the  custom-house  the  facials  are  supposed  to  open 
©aeh  box,  inspect  and  weigh  the  contents,  check  them 
against  packing  lists  and  manifests,  and  assess  the  duties. 
As  a  rule  they  do  not  open  all,  if  the  papers  and  docu- 
ments are  made,  out  properly  so  they  ©an  obtain  the 
n©©essary  data  from  them  instead  of  from  an  aetual  in- 
spection of  the  packages  themselves.  If  no  packing  lists 
or  manifests  are  furnished,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
open  and  unpack  everything  in  order  to  get  the  proper 
weight  and  values  and  figure  the  duties.  This  takes  some 
time,  and  th©r©  is  always  danger  of  small  or  fragile  ar- 
tides  being  broken  or  lost  in  the  operation.  From  tii© 
©ustom-house  they  go  to  the  freight  or  express  offiee, 
where  they  ar©  resMpped  to  their  inal  destination. 

Izplaiialiiiii  ©f  T©rmf.— A  pairing  list  gives  the 
number  of  each  box  or  package  in  the  shipment  and  a 
1st  of  its  contents.  A  manifest  gives  the  weight,  kind 
of  material,  and  value  of  each  article  in  the  packages.  A 
good  form  frequently  used  which  is  an  invoice,  packing 
liat,  and  manifest  all  in  one,  is  more  or  less  as  follows : 

Chicago,  ni.,  November  15,  1919. 
Sold  to  H.  H.  Miller,  Torreon,  Coalmfla;  Mexico. 
SMpped  to  H.  H.  Miller,  care  of  T.  J.  Woodside,  El 
Paso,  Tex.;  by  freight  to  El  Paso;  from  Jnarts  to 
Torreon  by  express. 
Box  No.  1.   Gross  weight,  75  kilos. 

Net  weight,  65  Mlos. 

1  steel  mit©r box,  st©©I  and  brass,  40  Mlos. .  .$12 

2  dozen  12-inch  files,  steel,  12  kilos  15 

3  dozen  hack-saw  blades,  steel,  13  kilos. . .  ] .  9 
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Marking  of  Woights  Necessaiir.— No.  7.— Mark- 
mg  the  gross,  tare,  and  net  weight  on  the  package  is  for 
the  convenience  of  the  forwarding  agent  and  the  customs 
house  employees.  It  very  often  saves  time  and  extra 
work  and  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  metric  system  is  the  legal  standard  for  weight 
in  Mexico  and  is  the  one  used  for  figuring  the  duties,  so 
it  is  better  to  give  all  weights  in  kilos  if  possible.  A  few 
houses  give  the  weight  in  Mlos,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
©ustoms  house,  and  also  in  pounds,  for  the  convenience  of 
themselves  and  customers.  Weights  given  in  pounds  only 
entail  some  work  in  figuring  their  metric  equivalent,  but 
can  be  used  and  are  far  better  than  no  weights  at  all. 

Buyers  sometimes  instruct  to  g^ve  gross,  net  and 
legal  weights  of  each  article,  as  duties  on  some  classes 
of  g«>ods  are  based  on  the  gross  weight,  some  on  the  net 
and  others  on  the  legal  weight.  It  is  rather  hard  to  give 
a  set  rule  covering  this  point  and  the  billing  clerk  should 
be  able  to  judge  by  the  nature  of  the  articles  themselves 
what  weights  should  be  given.  In  many  cases,  aside  from 
the  weight  of  th©  pacMng  case,  there  are  no  gross  or 
legal  weights  to  be  considered.  Legal  weight  means  the 
•  weight  of  the  article  itself  and  of  its  container  or  imme- 
diate wrapping,  as  bottles  of  medicine  or  canned  goods. 
In  this  class  of  goods  the  legal  weight  should  be  given 
and  marked  as ''legal." 

Some  European  houses  have  experts  on  the  ©ustoms 
leigBlations  of  the  various  countries  and  give  the  classi- 
fication ©adi  arti©Ie  in  the  shipment  should  come  under 
and  the  rate  of  duty  it  should  pay.  This  is  a  great  con- 
venience  to  the  forwarding  agent  and  to  the  man  who 
receives  the  goods.  In  case  of  a  doubt  at  the  customs 
house  as  to  the  proper  classification  it  enables  the  broker 
to  select  and  insist  on  the  one  that  is  most  favorable, 
and  helps  the  purchaser  to  check  his  customs  sheets  and 
se©  if  any  excessive  charges  have  been  collected. 

Consignment  of  Shipments.— Nos.  8  and  9.— When 
shipments  are  consigned  to  a  customs  broker  at  a  border 
point  and  ar©  to  b©  r©sMpped  by  him,  he  must  have  th© 
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original  bill  of  lading.  When  we  get  back  to  the  old  style 
of  business  and  a  through  bOl  of  lading  is  given  from 
point  of  origin  to  inal  destination,  then  the  original  mnst 
be  sent  to  the  eossignee  and  a  eopf  to  the  broker.  The 
broker  needs  only  a  copy  of  the  invoice,  Imt  should  have 
originals  of  packing  list  and  manifest.  In  case  all  three 
are  made  in  one,  like  the  form  given  above,  a  copy  to  the 
broker  is  all  right  Considerable  trouble  has  often  been 
had  on  account  of  shippers  sending  original  papers  to 
the  broker  when  he  should  have  only  the  copies,  and  viee 
versa.  If  exporters  would  only  look  over  the  ship|iiif 
instructions,  they  would  avoid  many  delays  and  other  in- 
conveniences in  Mexico  and  at  the  border. 

No.  10.— Very  often  shipments  are  sent  to  the  border 
by  freight  and  forwarded  from  there  to  the  interior  by 
express.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  someMug  is  wanted 
in  a  rush  and  the  broker  forwards  it  by  freight,  and  at 
other  times  heavy  machinery  for  which  there  is  no  hurry 
is  sent  by  express.  Generally  this  is  because  the  broker 
has  no  specific  instructions  and  uses  his  own  judgment, 
which  at  times  is  wrong.  If  shipping  instructions  are 
given  with  the  order  relative  to  forwarding  from  the 
border,  they  should  be  noted  dearly  on  the  manifest  that  * 
is  sent  to  the  broker. 

No.  11.— Sometimes  a  broker  receives  shipments  con- 
signed  direct  to  him  and  he  does  not  know  for  whom  they 
are  intended.  He  must  write  for  this  information  or 
wait  tiU  an  inquiry  or  complaint  is  mada  Everything 
shipped  to  him  should  also  bear  the  name  of  the  inal 
'Consignee. 

No.  12.— It  is  very  important  not  to  split  the  drip* 
ments  as  it  causes  extra  trouble  and  expense. 

Mew  Zealand. — ^Terminal  and  transportation  condi- 
tions in  New  Zealand  are  very  good.  There  are  direct  * 
sailings  from  New  York  and  San  Francisco  for  some  of 
e  pnneipal  ports  wnere'  f reipil  is  'transhipped  by 
excellent  coastal  boats  to  minor  ports.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  goodt  <festined  to  New  Zealand  as  to  all  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  must  cross  the  equator  and  pass 
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through  the  tropical  belt  on  their  voyage  there.  The 
climate  of  New  Zealand  is  temperate.  There  are  no 
(Mml  restrictions  as  to  marks  or  weights,  but  certain  of 
the  steamship  companies  have  their  own  regulations 
wMdi  should  be  carefully  investigated.  The  interests  of 
New  Zealand  in  the  United  States  are  oared  for  by 
British  consular  officials,  fpfffti  whom  the  official  regula- 
tions may  be  obtained.  No  unusual  attention  or  special 
packing  is  required  for  shipments  to  New  Zealand,  except 
as  spedfio  instructions  may  be  received  from  consignees. 
•  New  Zealand  laws  are  very  strict  with  respect  to 
labeling  of  food  and  pharmaceutical  products  and  the 
marking  of  footwear.  The  folowing  quotation  from  the 
Footwear  Regulation  Act  of  1913  contains  the  most 
important  requirements  of  the  act: 

**No  person  shall  manufacture  for  sale,  or,  sell,  or 
offer  or  expose  for  sale  any  boots  or  shoes  the  soles  of 
which  consist  wholly  or  partly  of  leather,  or  any  imitation 
of  leather,  or  of  any  material  having  the  appearance  of 
leather,  unless : 

"  (a)  The  soles  thereof  are  of  leather  without  admix- 
ture or  addition  other  than  materials  used  for  filling 
spaoes,  shanks,  or  rubber  outsoles,  or  in  the  case  of 
ladies'  fancy  #r  evening  footwear,  of  heek  of  wood  or 
celluloid  ;  or 

"  (b)  A  statement  of  the  material  or  materials  com- 
posing the  soles  thereof  is  conspicuously  and  legibly 
stamped  upon  or  impressed  into  the  outer  surface  of  the 
sole  of  each  boot  or  shoe. '  * 

In  all  cases  where,  in  accordance  with  the  Footwear 
Begulation  Act,  1913,  of  New  Zealand,  it  is  required  that 
a  statement  of  the  material  or  materials  composing  the 
soles  of  any  boots  or  shoes  br  iiitmped  on  or  impressed 
into  the  outer  surface  of  the  sole,  the  following  rules  are 
to  be  observed: 

"The  statement  shall  be  stamped  in  indelible  ink  on 
the  sdlei  of  such  boots  or  shoes  and  shafl  be  in  bold  type 
of  such  size  and  distinctness  that  it  may  be  read  with  ease 
by  any  person  of  normal  sight  at  a  distance  of  at  least 
5  feet 
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"The  stotement  shall  be  imt^ressed  into  the  soles  by 
means  of  sunk  or  branded  lettering  of  such  size  and  dis- 
tinctness that  it  may  be  read  with  ease  by  any  person  of 
normal  sight  at  a  distance  of  at  least  5  feet,  or  shall  be 
embossed  on  the  soles  k  letteriiig  of  lik  6  Size  and 
distinetBess." 

The  regulations  with  respect  to  food  products  and 
pharmaceutical  preparations  adopted  under  the  *^Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act''  of  March  4,  1913,  apply  both  to 
imported  commodities  and  those  of  local  manufacture. 
Under  this  act  it  is  provided  that :  . 

"2.  (1)  Except  as  hereinafter  otherwise  provided, 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person,  after  the  commence- 
ment of  these  regulations,  to  sell  any  package  containing 
any  food  unless  there  is  legibly  and  durably  marked  on 
or  attached  to  that  package  a  statement  or  label  contain- 
ing  the  following  particulars,  namely : 

*'  (a)  The  name  or  trade-name,  or  deseription  of  the 
article;  . 

**  (b)  In  the  caae  of  compounded,  mixed,  or  blended 
foods,  words  which  indicate  that  the  contents  are  com- 
pounded, mixed,  or  blended,  together  with  the  words 
'imitation/  'compound,'  or  'blend,'  as  the  case  may 
require; 

"(c)  A  statement  of  the  net  weight  or  volume^  or  of 
the  true  number,  of  the  contents  of  any  package,  and  any 
necessary  statement  regarding  grade  or  quality.  Unless 
otherwise  specified,  the  statements  required  by  this  para- 
graph shall  appear  together  in  the  principal  label  within 
a  panel  having  a  ligfet-colored  ground  in  gold-faced 
sans-serif  capital  types  of  not  less  than  six  points  faae 
measurement; 

"(d)  The  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  of 
the  article  or  of  the  seller  thereof,  or  of  the  owner  of  the 
rights  of  manufacture,  or  of  the  agent  of  any  of  them ; 

(e)  Such  other  particulars  as  are  required  by  the 
regulations  in  Part  II  hereof  to  be  given  in  the  ease  of 
any  particular  article; 

"(f)  Such  other  partioulars  as  the  manufacturer  or 
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the  seller,  or  the  agent  of  either  of  them,  desires  to  add. 

**  (2)  No  descriptive  matter  written  on  or  attached  to 
apaekage  which  contains  any  food  shall  include  apy  com- 

ment  on,  reference  to,  or  explanation  of  any  statement  or 
label  required  by  these  regulations  to  be  written  on  or 
attached  to  any  such  package  if  such  comment,  reference, 
or  explanation  directly  or  by  implication  contradicts, 
qualifies,  or  modifies  any  such  statement  or  the  contents 
of "  BUidi  labeL 

^'3  No  label  which  describes  any  article  of  food 
shall  include  the  word  *pure,'  or  any  word  of  the  same 
significance,  unless  the  article  is  of  the  prescribed  com- 
position, strength,  purity,  or  quality,  and  unless  it  is  free 
from  added  foreign  substances. 

"4  Notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contrary  in 
these  regohitions,  w6rds  required  to  be  written  in  types 
of  size  of  not  less  than  six  points  face  measurement  may 
be  written  in  types  of  proportionately  reduced  size  when 
the  package  containing  a  food  or  drug  for  sale  is  so  small 
as  to  prevent  the  use  of  types  of  the  prescribed  size.'* 

The  act  contains  definite  regulations  with  respect  to 
the  ndarking,  preparation,  and  condition  of  purity  re- 
quired in  a  great  variety  of  food  and  pharmaceutical 
products.  It  may  be  found  in  the  New  Zealand  Ga^ 
zette"  of  March  6,  1913. 

Nicaragua. — Transportation  and  transhipment  con- 
ditions in  Nicaragua  are  of  the  most  primitive  type,  and 
goods  should  be  packed  to  withstand  every  hazard  of 
heaty  humidity  in  tropical  waters,  bad  handling  and 
exposure  to  heavy  rains  during  the  rainy  season. 

Bluefields,  on  the  Caribbean  coast,  is  reached  by 
direct  steamers  from  New  Orleans ;  ports  on  the  Pacific 
side  are  connected  with  San  Francisco  bv  direct  steam- 
ship  service.  The  main  port  of  entry  is  Corinto,  whidi 
is  connected  with  the  capital  by  rail.  There  are  good 
docks  at  this  port.  Apart  from  these,  transhipment  is 
necessary.  Landing  conditions  are  bad  and  interior 
transportation  crude  and  rough.  Many  districts  can  only 
be  reached  by  mules  that  can  carry  two  packages  of  not 
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exoeediiig  125  pounds  each.  Freight  is  traiilflrred  from 
and  to  warehouaes  on  mem's  backs. 

It  is  not  permitted  to  ppack  more  than  10  kinds  of 
merchandise  in  one  receptacle.  If  articles  subject  to 
dnty  under  different  tariff  classifications  are  packed  in 
one  receptacle  each  different  class  of  goods  must  be 
picked  or  wrapped  separately,  or  be  in  a  different  bundle, 
at  the  conTcnience  of  the  shipper,  so  that  its  weight  may 
be  compared  by  the  customs  authorities  with  that  de- 
clared in  the  inwice  and  the  appropriate  duty  assessed 
on  each  class.  If  this  requirement  has  not  been  complied 
with  by  the  shipper  an  additional  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  the 
tariff  appraisement  is  assessed  on  the  entire  contents  of 
the  package. 

The  new  Micaraguan  tariif,  unlike  the  oM  tariff, 
assesses  the  greater  number  of  duties  on  net  weiij^i 
This  is  itated  to  be  the  weight  of  the  goods  induding 
the  weight  of  individual  containers,  such  as  cartons  and 
so  on.  Toilet  articles,  perfumery  and  cosmetics  must  be 
packed  in  the  containers  in  which  they  are  going  to  be 
retailed,  otherwise  there  wiH  Im  a  surtax,  of  100  per  cent 
leiried  at  the  atitom  house.  Fadrages  may  be  marked 
with  either  stendl  or  brush.  WelgUs  need  mot  appear 
m  packages. 

Norway.— Transportation;  landing,  and  climatic  con- 
ditions are  in  general  similar  to  those  of  the  United 
States,  and  there  are  no  restrictions  as  to  weights  and 
marks  other  than  those  of  the  steamship  compamiea. 
Direct  steamers  operate  between  American  and  Mor- 
wegian  ports.  Duty  on  most  articles  is  assessed  on  the 
basis  of  legal  net  weight,  but  in  some  instances  the  weight 
of  the  outer  receptacle  only  is  deducted  from  the  gross 
weight,  the  weight  of  the  immediate  packing  being 
included  in  that  subject  to  duty. 

Panama.— Outside  of  the  Canal  traversed  by 
tte  railway,  the  Bepublic  of  Panama  offers  only  the 
most  primitive  transportation  and  terminal  facilities 
with  very  rough  handling  at  every  stage.  Packing  should 
therefore  be  of  ..the  most  sturdy  character  to  resist  trop* 
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ioal  heat,  humidity,  perils  of  land  and  sea.  Landing 
facilities  at  Colon  are  excellent  and  there  are  direct 
steamships.  Most  articles  imported  into  Panama  are 
subject  to  ad  valorem  duties. 

Weights  need  not  be  indicated  on  tiie  packages,  which 
may  be  marked  with  stencil  or  brush. 

Paraguay.— Transportation  in  Paraguay  is  almost 
exclusively  by  mule,  carts,  and  boat.  All  goods  for 
Asuncion  are  transhipped  at  Montevideo  or  Buenos 
Aires  and  all  cases  for  transhipment  must  be  marked 
irtth  the  number  of  the  package,  the  destination,  point  of 
transhipment  and  the  weight  in  kilos ;  all  of  which  must 
follow  the  shipping  mark.  Packages  should  also  be 
marked :  * '  Transito  para  Paraguay, ' '  in  order  to  avoid 
customs  duties  in  Buenos  Aires  or  Montevideo.  The 
paddng  should  be  of  the  most  sturdy  character  and  de- 
signed to  withstand  hot  weather,  rains  and  aH  packing 
hazards,  including  at  least  one  transhiplnent  and  possi- 
bly several. 

Many  classes  of  goods  imported  into  Paraguay  are 
dutiable  on  the  weight  of  the  goods  and  the  individual 
container  and  frequently  an  effort  is  made  to  reduce  this 
duty  by  shipping  goods  in  bulk  in  a  single  contaitter. 
Ooods  so  shipped  are  dutiable  on  net  weight  and  are  sub- 
ject to  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent. 

Persia.— Packing  should  be  able  to  take  care  of  severe 
climatic  and  transportation  hazards  by  land  and  sea.  The 
greater  part  of  tiie  merchandise  imported  into  Persia 
comes  through  ports  on  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  and 
the  Persian  Qulf ,  to  reach  which  at  leaat  one  tranship- 
ment en  route  is  usually  required.  Overland  transpor- 
tation is  usually  by  camel,  mule,  or  sometimes  donkey. 
Since  mules  are  conamonly  more  readily  available  than 
are  camels  it  is  recommended  that  pa(^ages  be  oblong  in 
shapci  not  to  exceed  36x24x24  inches^  and  not  weighing 
over  120  to  150  pounds,  as  mules  carry  a  gross  wei#it 
of  250  to  300  pounds  in  two  packages.  Camels  in  Persia 
can  carry  up  to  400  pounds  in  two  packages  of  not  over 
200  pounds  each.  There  is  constant  loading,  unloading 


and  rough  liamlliiig,  sometimes  extending  over  weeks. 
The  elimate  ranges  from  temperate,  with  wintry  oondi- 
tions  in  the  Black  Sea  dnring  the  season,  to  tropical. 
Tliere  are  no  restrictions  as  to  weights  and  marks  other 
than  those  of  the  steamship  companies.  Duties  are  chiefly 
ad  valorum  or  classified. 

Potl— Conditions  of  landing  and  interior  transporta- 
tion are  wry  nnsatisf  aotory.  Cargo  is  msnally  lightered 
to  shore,  and  there  are  no  good  harbors  except  Callao 
and  Paita.  There  are  direct  steamship  lines  from  the 
United  States.  The  climate  of  Peru  is  temperate.  Goods 
must  be  packed  strongly  against  all  perils ;  facilities  are 
primitive  and  handling  rough,  and  packages  must  be  de- 
signed for  transportation  (when  so  ordered,  or  when  des- 
tined for  interior  points)  by  llama,  burro,  portem,  eto. 
The  load  of  a  Hama  is  regarded  as  about  100  pounds, 
of  a  burro  150  to  200  pounds,  divided  into  two  packages, 
each  half  of  those  weights. 

.Duty  on  articles  dutiable  by  weight  may  be  assessed 
on  the  basis  of  gross  weight;  net  weight,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  weight  obtained  by  dednoting  tare  aUowanee 
spedficaUy  indicated  from  the  gross  weight;  or  on  the 
basis  of  legal  weight,  which  is  the  weight  of  the  mer- 
chandise, together  with  that  of  its  packing,  but  which 
does  not  include  the  weight  of  the  outer  container.  If 
merchandise  subject  to  duty  9n|he  basis  of  gross  weight 
is  packed  in  the  same  container  with  other  merchandise, 
either  dutiable  on  another  basis  or  subject  to  other  rates 
of  duty,  the  customs  authorities  add  25  per  cent  to  the 
weight  of  the  merchandise  dutiable  on  gross  weight,  in- 
cluding its  immediate  packing  and  a  proportionate  share 
of  the  shavings,  straw  or  other  packing  material.  The 
regulations  prescribe  an  addition  of  60  per  cent  to  the 
weight,  in  the  case  of  pianos  and  beds.  Separate  duties 
are  assessed  om  receptacles  containing  free  goods  as 
well  as  on  those  subject  to  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  their 
contents.  Packages  may  be  marked  with  stencil  or  brash 
and  should  show  the  gross  weight. 

PMlippne  Mauds-— Packing  should  be  designed  to 
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withstand  severe  handling  and  intense  tropical  heat  and 
humidity.  The  steamship  companies'  regulations  with 
reference  to  marking  should  be  strictly  followed.  There 
are  direct  steamship  lines  from  both  the  east  and  west 
coasts  of  the  United  States.  Special  packing,  if  and 
when  required,  is  always  indicated  in  instructions  re- 
ceived from  PMlppine  importers.  The  islands  being 
American,  there  are  no  import  duties  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  as  affecting  American  goods.  Information 
regarding  the  islands  is  available  at  the  Bureau  of  In- 
sular Affairs,  War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  Sections  of  the  Philippine  Tariff  Act 
of  1909  are  of  interest :  ^ 

*'RtJLB  13.  (a)  Whenever  hnported  merchandise  is 
subject  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  the  duty  shall  be 
assessed  upon  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price 
of  such  merchandise,  as  bought  and  sold  in  usual  whole- 
sale quantities,  at  the  time  of  exportation  to  the  Philip* 
pine  Islands,  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country 
from  whence  imported,  and  in  the  condition  in  which  such 
merchandise  is  there  bought  and  sold  for  exportation  to 
the  Philippine  Islands,  or  consigned  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  for  sale,  including  the  value  of  all  cartons,  cases, 
crates,  boxes,  sacks,  and  coverings  of  any  kind,  and  all 
other  ^sts,  charges,  and  expenses  incident  to  placing  the 
merchandise  in  condition,  packed  ready  for  shipment  to 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

(b)  Whenever  ail  article  is  subject  to  an  alternative 
minimum  ad  valorem  rate,  the  alternative  ad  valorem 
duty  shall  be  ascertained  by  applying  the  corresponding 
ad  valorem  rate  to  such  merchandise,  inclusive  of  all 
costs  and  charges  mentioned  ip  clause  (a)  of  this  rule. 

"(c)  The  term  'retail  paduig^'  wherever  mied  in 
this  Act  shall  be  held  to  mean  any  article,  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise,  together  with  the  holders,  containers, 
packages,  or  packing,  in  which  such  article,  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise  is  usually  held,  contained,  or  packed  at 
the  time  of  its  sale  to  the  public  in  usual  retail  quan- 
tities. 
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**(d)  Wherever  it  is  provided  in  this  Act  that  arti- 
eleSi  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  shall  be  dutiable,  *in- 
duding  weight  of  immediate  containers,'  the  dutiable 
Wright  thereof  shaU  be  held  to  be  the  weight  of  same, 
togetli#r  with  the  weight  of  the  immediate  ©ontioiier, 
holder,  or  packing  only:  Provided,  That  wherever  in 
this  Act  the  term  *  including  weight  of  immediate  con- 
tainers' and  the  term  'retail  package' are  both  used  in 
the  same  paragraph  or  clause,  the  dutiable  weight  shall 
be  the  weight  of  the  retail  package. 

*  *  (e)  Wherever  it  is  provided  in  this  Act  that  artides, 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  shall  be  dntiable  by  *  gross 
weight,'  the  dutiable  weight  thereof  shall  be  held  to  be 
file  weight  of  same,  together  with  the  weight  of  all  con- 
tainers, padcages,  holders,  and  packing,  of  whatsoever 
Mnd  or  diaracter,  in  wMdi  said  artides,  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  mm  eontiiaed,  heU,  or  pftd»d  at  tlie 
time  of  imporlation. 

"(f)  Articles,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  affixed 
to  card-board,  cards,  paper,  wood,  or  similar  common  ma- 
terial shall  be  dutiable  together  with  the  weight  of  such 
iiaddniF. 

<'(g)  The  usual  tapes,  boards,  and  immediate  wrap- 
ping shall  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  dntiable  weight 
of  textiles. 

**(h)  No  duties  shall  be  assessed  on  account  of  the 
msnal  coverings  or  holdings  of  articles,  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise  dutiable  otherwise  than  ad  valorem,  nor 
those  free  of  duty,  except  as  In  tMa  Act  expressly  pro- 
vided, but  if  there  be  used  for  covering  or  holding  im- 
ported articles,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  whether 
dutiable  or  free,  any  unusual  article,  form,  or  material 
adapted  for  use  otherwise  than  in  the  bona  fide  trans- 
portation of  such  artides,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise 
to  the  Philippine  Islands,  duty  shall  be  levied  and  col- 
lected on  audi  covering  or  holding  In  aoeordaaae  with 
corresponding  paragraphs  of  this  Act 

**  (i)  Whenever  the  interior  container  or  packing  of 
any  artide  dutiable  by  weigW  is  of  an  unusual  char- 
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acter,  including  silk-lined  cases,  cases  of  fine  wood,  silk, 
leather,  or  imitations  thereof,  such  as  are  used  to  contain 
jewelry,  plate,  trinkets,  and  the  like,  such  containers  or 
packing  shall  be  dutiable  at  the  rate  applicable  to  the 
component  material  of  chief  value. 

( j)  When  a  single  padcage  contains  imported 
diandise  dutiable  according  to  different  weights,  or 
weight  and  ad  valorem,  the  common  exterior  receptacle 
shall  be  prorated  and  the  different  proportions  thereof 
treated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  rule  as 
to  the  dutiability  or  nondutiability  of  such  paddng. 

(k)  Where  artides,  goods,  wares,  or  merdiimdifle 
dutiable  by  weight,  and  not  otherwise  spedally  provided 
for,  are  customarily  contained  in  packing,  packages,  or 
receptacles  of  uniform  or  similar  character,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  insular  collector  of  customs,  from  time 
to  time,  to  ascertain  by  tests  the  actual  wei^t  or  quan- 
tilir  of  such  articles,  gO'Ods,  wares,,  or  sterdiaiidise,  and 
the  actual  welgit  of  the  padcages,  paddng,  or  receptadea 
thereof,  respectively,  in  which  the  same  are  customarily 
imported,  and  upon  such  ascertainment,  to  prescribe 
rules  for  estimating  the  dutiable  weight  or  quantity 
thereof,  and  thereafter  such  articles,  goods,  wares,  or 
merchaiidise  imported  in  such  customary  packing,  pack- 
ages, or  receptades  shall  be  entered  and  the  AsHm 
thereon  levied  and  collected  upon  the  basis  of  such  esti- 
mated dutiable  weight  or  quantity:  Provided,  That  if 
the  importer,  consignee,  or  agent  shall  be  dissatisfied 
with  such  estimated  dutiable  weight  or  quantity,  and 
shall  file  with  the  collector  of  customs  prior  to  ^e  de- 
Uvofj  of  the  packages  designated  for  examination  a  wnt*' 
ten  specification  of  his  obje<  etions  thereto,  or  if  the  col- 
lector of  customs  shall  have  reason  to  doubt  the  exactness 
of  the  prescribed  weight  or  quantity  in  any  instance,  it 
shall  be  his  duty  to  cause  such  actual  weights  or  quan- 
tities to  be  ascertained. 

A.  B.  Cfosap,  General  Manager  of  the  Luaon  BidM^ 
age  Company,  makes  the  foUowiag  statement: 

''ManVexporters  in  the  I7nit^  States  seem  to  be i»t 
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the  impression  that  foreign  goods  which  have  been  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  and  duty  paid  upon  their 
entry,  are  *free  of  duty'  mpon  importation  into  the 
PMMppin©  Islands.  This  is  not  the  case.  All  foreign 
merchandise  imported  into  the  Philippine  Islands  is  sub- 
ject to  duty  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  may  have  paid 
duty  upon  entry  into  the  United  States. 

**One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  loss  of  the  Philippine 
merchants  on  foreign  merchandise  imported  from  the 
United  States,  is  from  the  fact  that  importers  in  the 
United  States  wil  ship  foreign  merchandise  together 
with  domestic  merchandise  in  one  immm  and  fail  to 
make  notation  of  this  on  their  imniiii,  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  'cases,  even  certify  that  the  entire  invoice  is  of 
American  origin  or  manufacture.  In  cases  of  this  kind, 
tie  importer  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  from  one  to  five  times 
the  dnty  and,  in  almost  every  case,  at  least  the  minimum 
is  imposed.  In  addition  to  this  loss  caused  to  the  im- 
porter, by  oversight  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
shipper,  the  shipper  is  naturally  placed  under  suspicion 
a^d  all  importations  coming  from  him  are  most  carefully 
scrutinized. 

**  Another  very  important  matter  is  that  of  marking. 
Marks  should  be  pMn  in  big  letters.  If  stencils  are  nsed, 
they  should  be  placed  at  least  on  two  sides  of  a  package. 
Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  unclaimed  merchandise  which  is 
sold  in  the  Philippine  Islands  annually,  and  which  runs 
into  thousands  of  dollars,  is  because  the  marks  have  been 
rubbed  off,  or  so  mutilated  that  they  cannot  be  read,  or 
that  the  merchandise  has  been  packed  insufficiently  and 
cannot  be  identified  when  it  afrivas  in  the  PhilippiBe 
xsianos. 

Poland. — Climatic  conditions  are  temperate  and  offer 
no  difficulties,  and  there  is  good  railway  service,  in  nor- 
mal times,  between  the  principal  cities.  Direct  steamers 
ply  from  New  York  to  Danzig,  where  landing  facilities 
are  satisfactory.  The  onstoms  tariff  of  Poland  as  at  pres- 
ent in  force  consists  of  98  items  covering  articles  subjert 
to  dnty,  the  duties  assessed  being  spei^fic 
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Porto  Rico. — Transportation  conditions  by  railway, 
motor  truck  and  coasting  vessels  are  normal.  The  climate 
of  Porto  Rico  is  tropical.  All  packages  which  may  form 
the  basis  of  commercial  transactions  must  have  the  net 
weight  or  quantity  plainly  marked  on  the  outside.  There 
are  strict  regulations  concerning  the  marking  of  bundles 
or  other  packages  containing  medicinal  preparations  of 
which  distilled  spirits  form  a  component  part.  Porto 
Eico  is  United  States  territory  and  no  import  tariff 
affects  American  packing.  The  steamship  companies, 
make  certain  regulations  with  respect  to  packing  that 
shoidd  be  investigated  and  followed.  Direct  services 
connect  the  chief  ports  of  the  island  with  New  York  and 
New  Orleans.  Freight  is  usually  lightered  from  steamer 
to  shore. 

Portugal. — Transportation,  usually  by  railway,  and 
climatic  conditions,  warm  but  not  tropical,  offer  no 
difficulties.  Packages  may  be  marked  with  either  stencil 
or  brash,  and  some  of  the  steamship  companies  require 
that  the  gross  weight  in  kilos  should  appear  upon  the 
package.  There  are  some  direct  sailings  from  New  York, 
but  freight  may  often  be  transhipped  en  route.  Land- 
ing fficilities  are  satisfactory.  Duty  is  assessed  on  the 
basis  of  gross  weight  on  merchandise  subject  to  a  rate  of . 
less  than  5  reis  per  kilo.  On  articles  subject  to  higher 
rates  duty  is  assessed  on  the  basis  of  either  actpai  or 
legal  net  weight.  There  are  strict  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  the  labeling  and  packing  of  patent  medicines  and 
pharmaceutical  preparations,  which  should  be  investi- 
gated by  exporters  of  these  products. 

Portngiiew  Bast  Africa  (Moiambique) .— The  consu- 
lar reflations  of  Portugal  apply.  Ooods  should  be 
packed  to  withstand  tropical  climate.  The  port  of  Lou- 
rengo  Marques  has  modern  terminal  facilities,  but  in- 
terior transportation  is  not  good.  The  regulations  of  the 
steamship  companies  should  be  investigated.  Most  cargo 
from  the  United  States  must  be  transhipped  en  route. 
Consults  of  Portugal  may  be  asked  for  general  inf orma- 
*  tion  reicardinfif  the  colony. 
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PifftlipMe  Weil  Africa  (Angola). — ^The  consular  ' 
regulations  of  Portugal  apply.  The  regulations  of  the 
steamship  companies  should  be  investigated.  Packing 
sioQld  be  such  as  to  withstand  tropical  climate  and  all 
hasards  of  transportation.  Qoods  must  be  traBsMpiied 
en  route ;  landing  and  other  local  facilities  are  far  from 
satisfactory.  Information  may  be  sought  from  consuls 
of  Portugal. 

Eennion. — The  French  tariff,  with  certain  exceptions, 
and  French  consular  regulations  apply.  Packing  should 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  withstand  tropical  climate  and 
all  liasards  of  transportation.  Occasionally  there  is  a 
direct  steamer  from  New  York,  but  ordinarily  cargo  is 
transhipped  en  route.  The  island  is  m  French  posses- 
sion and  information  regarding  it  may  be  available  at 
consulates  of  France. 

lloiiiiilili»._Tran8portation  facilities  in  Boumania 
are,  in  normal  times,  satisfactory,  the  railway  system 
readiing  the  principal  centers.  Direct  steamers  from 
Wew  York  reach  Constanza  and  Oalatz,  where  harbors 
are  good.  The  climate  is  temperate.  The  pre-war  cus- 
toms tariff  of  Roumania  still  applies  to  imports  into 
that  country.  Duties  on  most  articles  are  assessed  on  the 
basis  of  legal  net  weight,  with  specified  tare  allowances 
fixed  in  a  sdiednle  of  tares  annexed  to  the  tariff.  In  iriew 
of  the  prevailing  conditions  at  tie  present  time  the  con- 
sular regulations  and  those  of  the  steamship  companies 
should  be  investigated  and  followed.  Special  or  unusual 
forms  of  packing  are  only  called  for  when  specifically  or- 
dered by  importers. 

Ewwifc— AE  iaiards  of  transportation  should  be 
pisrded  against,  md  considering  the  situation  'in  Bmssia 
at  present,  each  shipment  shoidd  have  its  own  special 
rules.  The  climate  of  Bussia  may,  in  a  general  way,  be 
compared  to  that  of  the  northern  United  States  and 
Canada.  In  normal  times  port  facilities  and  interior  rail- 
way ser¥ices  were  satisfactory,  and  special  forms  of 
paddng  only  ref aired  consideration  when  specially 
ordered.  Under  the  former  Bnssian  tariffi  merchandise, 
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with  few  exceptions,  was  dutiable  on  the  basis  of  legal 
net  weight,  with  specific  tare  allowances  fixed  by  a  sched- 
ule annexed  to  the  tariff. 

Shippers  to  Russia  can  obtain  information  with  re- 
gard to  current  conditions  from  the  American  Bussian 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  York  City.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  new  states  of  Lithuania,  Esthonia, 
Latvia,  and  the  Bepublic  of  Georgia  will  in  all  probability 
Ustitute  their  own  tariffs.  With  respect  to  the  Bepublic 
of  Georgia  it  is  stated  that,  effective  March  1,  1920,  the 
proijsions  of  the  former  Russian  customs  tariff  apply, 
lie  late  of  duty  having  been  increased  ten  times.  The 
pre-war  Bussian  tariff  without  additional  taxation  ap- 
plies at  the  present  time  to  goods  imported  into  Armenia. 
The  Bepublic  of  Azerbaijan  assesses  a  gross  tax  of  5 
roiibles  per  pond  (pond  =  36.1128  pounds)  on  all  classes 
of  merchandise.  The  customs  administration  at  Batum, 
according  to  latest  information  obtainable,  applies  to  the 
pre-war  Bussian  tariff,  with  an  increase  of  10  per  cent 
in  the  rates  of  that  tariff. 

liltadlir.— Transportation  conditions  in  Salvador  are 
exceedingly  primitive  and  aE  hazards  must  be  guarded 
against.  The  climate  of  Salvador  is  tropical.  Packages 
may  be  marked  with  either  stencil  or  brush  and  must  bear 
consecutive  numb^s,  but  need  not  show  weight.  Duties 
on  merchandise  are  levied  on  the  basis  of  gross  weight, 
hence  lightness  of  the  package  is  highly  desirable,  com- 
bined, however,  with  solidity  and  strength.  There  is  no 
penalty  on  mixed  packing,  but  the  merchandise  so  padced 
should  be  properly  declared.  The  steamship  companies 
make  certain  regulations  with  respect  to  packing  and 
-  marking  which  should  be  investigated  and  followed. 
There  are  likewise  strict  provisions  governing  the  im- 
portation of  pharmaceutical  preparations,  about  whic|i 
ii^ormation  can  be  obtained  from  the  consul  of  Salvador, 
New  York  City. 

Qoods  receive  extremely  rough  handling.  They  are 
either  transhipped  at  Panama  or  come  in  direct  boats 
via  San  Frimcisco-  In  the  former  case  there  is  extra 
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handling,  with  increased  chance  of  breakage;  and  aargn 
is  always  very  carelessly  treated  at  the  ports  of  Acajutla 
or  La  Libertad  from  the  ship  to  the  lighters.  Extra  pro- 
teetioii  against  pilf  eriiig  and  extra  waterprocifi^g  against 
axposiire  to  sen  spray  and  torrential  rains  are  strongly 
reciom  nd  ended* 

With  reference  to  parcel  post  sMpments,  it  is  stated 
that  only  soft  articles  that  will  stand  a  large  amount  of 
squeezing  and  mashing,  or  goods  shipped  in  strong 
wooden  boxes  nam  withstand  the  treatment  given  them  in 
Salvador. 

Siam. — ^There  are  no  offioial  restrietions  with  regard 
to  shipments  to  Siam  excepting  that  numbers,  quanti- 
ties, values,  and  net  weight,  that  is,  the  weight  of  the 
goods  excluding  that  of  the  container  and  of  other 
packing,  must  be  stated  on  the  invoice.  Some  of  the 
steamcMp  oompanies  require  that  the  gross  weight  in 
pounds  should  be  marked  on  packages,  and  these  and 
other  regulations  should  be  carefully  investigated.  Pack- 
ing should  be  of  the  most  substantia!  ekaraeter  in  order 
to  withstand  tropical  climate,  discharging  to  lighters, 
bad  transportation  conditions  in  the  interior,  and  tran- 
shipment of  cargo  en  route. 

Spin.— Mild  and  temprate  dimatio  conditions  and 
good  railway  transportation  facilties  offer  no  hazards. 
There  are  direct  steamers  from  the  United  States  to  a 
few  ports;  to  reach  others  transhipment  is  necessary. 
Landing  conditions  are  satisfactory;  in  most  cases  thor- 
oughly modem.  Duty  on  merchandise  is,  with  certain 
exceptions,  assessed  on  the  basis  of  net  weight,  which  in- 
dndes  the  weight  of  the  immediate  packing  and  the  con- 
tainer in  which  the  goods  are  sold  at  retail.  There  are 
certain  specified  tare  allowances  fixed  by  the  tariff.  There 
are  no  official  restrictions  as  to  marks  or  weights,  but  cer- 
tain regulations  have  been  made  by  the  various  steam- 
ship companies,  which  should  be  investigatecl  and  f  ol* 
loweci. 

Straits  SettlemenlB. — ^Consular  regulations  are  those 
'ii§^  United  Kingdom.  The  Straits  Settlements  is  prao- 
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tically  a  free-trade  colony.  Goods  should  be  padked  to 
withstand  highly  tropical  climate,  Singapore  lying  only 
a  few  miles  from  the  Equator.  The  regulations  of  the 
steamship  companies  should  be  investigated.  Direct 
steamers  take  freight  from  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports 
to  Singapore  and  Penang.  Landing  by  lighters  is  not 
unusually  hazardous  and  no  exceptional  packing  is  called 
for,  in  the  absence  of  special  instructions  from  con- 
signees. Consuls  of  Great  Britain  may  give  information 
regarding  the  Straits  Settlements. 

Sweden^^ — Neither  climatic  nor  transportation  condi- 
tions offer  any  special  difficulties.  Sweden  may  be  com- 
pared to  our  own  northern  states  or  to  Canada,  both  as 
to  climate  and  as  to  railway  and  canal  facilties.  There 
are  direct  steamship  connections  with  New  York  and  port 
conditions  are  modern  and  good.  Duty  in  most  instances 
is  assessed  on  the  basis  of  legal  net  weight,  which  in  cer- 
tain specific  instances  includes  the  weight  of  the  im- 
mediate container,  and  tare  allowances  are  specified  by 
a  schedule  annexed  to  the  tariff.  AE  goods  imported 
into  Sweden  must  plainly  indicate  the  country  of  origin, 
and  the  markings  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  their 
erasure  would  injure  the  goods.  Most  of  the  steamship 
companies  require  that  gross  weights  in  pounds  must  be 
marked  on  the  padkages. 

g^lxerland. — ^There  are  no  offidal  restrictions  with 
regard  to  marks  or  weights,  but  certain  of  the  steamship 
companies  require  that  the  gross  weight  in  pounds  ap- 
pear on  the  packages.  Climatic  conditions,  like  our  own, 
and  transportation  by  excellent  railway  facilities  offer  no 
difficulties.  Merchandise,  in  most  instances,  is  subject 
to  duty  assess^  on  the  basis  of  gross  weight,  a  certain 
percentage  being  added  to  the  dutiable  weight  when 
articles  are  imported  without  their  usual  containers.  As 
Switzerland  has  no  seaports,  imports  are  received 
through  Dutch,  Belgian,  German,  French  or  Italian  ports 
and  railway  connections. 

Tripoli  and  Oyrenaiai  (Libya).— The  customs  duties 
assessed  in  Trii^M  are  ad  valorem  Italian  conaiilaf 
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regulations  apply.  Piiiiiig  should  be  aMe  to  withstand 
hazards  of  hot,  tropical  climate  and  primitive  landing  and 
interior  transportation.  The  regulations  of  the  steam- 
ship companies  should  be  investigated.  There  are  no 
direot  sailings  from  the  United  States  and  freight  must 
be  transhipped  en  ronte.  Am  Italian  colony;  inform^, 
tion  may  be  secured  from  Italian  consuls. 

Tunis. — ^The  customs  tariff  of  Tunis  assesses  duties 
based  on  both  gross  and  net  weight.  Consular  regula- 
tions are  those  of  France.  The  regulations  of  the  steam- 
ship companies  should  be  investigated.  Packing  should 
be  sneh  as  to  withstand  hazards  of  nnsatisf  aotorv  trans* 
portation  and  tropical  climate.  Transhipment  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  reach  Tunis,  as  there  is  no  direct  steam- 
ship connection  with  United  States  ports.  Information 
about  Tunis  should  be  sought  from  French  consuls. 

Turkey.— Packages  should  be  able  to  withstand  every 
haiard  of  transportation,  which  in  many  sections  is  prim- 
itive. Climate  ranges  from  temperate  to  hot,  according 
to  locality,  that  of  Constantinople  and  Smyrna  being 
similar  to  that  of  Washington.  There  are  no  official  re- 
strictions  on  marks  or  weights,  but  certain  of  the  steam- 
ship companies  require  that  the  gross  weight  in  pounds 
appear  upon  packages.  There  are  direct  steamers  from 
New  York  to  the  principal  ports.  Landing  always  by 
If hter.  Poltical  and  social  conditions  in  Tnri[ey  at 
present  are  such  that  each  shipment  should  receive  special 
investigation,  but  no  extraordinary  packing  is  demanded, 
except  when  special  instructions  may  be  received  from 
importers. 

Uganda.— The  tariff  of  Uganda,  a  British  colony,  pro- 
vides for  ad  valorem  duties  of  10  per  cent  on  all  but  cer- 
tain spedied  goods.  Goods  should  be  packed  in  sneh  a 
way  as  to  withstand  tfipical  heat  and  all  transportation 
hazards,  including  transhipment  en  route.  There  are 
no  official  restrictions  as  to  marks  and  weights,  but  the 
regulations  of  the  steamship  companies  should  be  in- 
vestigated. IMormation  mbont  Ugwda  should  be  song ht 
from  Bntlsli  'Consnis. 
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Vnion  of  South  Africa.— The  tariff  of  the  Union  of 
Sonth  Africa  assesses  ad  valorem  duties  in  all  but  a  few 
instances.  Although  terminal  conditions  and  transportar 
tion  are,  in  the  main,  satisfactory,  it  nrast  be  remem- 
bered that  in  order  to  reach  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
goods  must  pass  through  the  torrid  zone,  and  due  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  this  in  packing.  The  climate  of 
South  Africa  is  warmly  temperate.  The  regulations 
made  by  various  steamship  companies  should  be  investi- 
gated and  f oUowed.  Dir^  steamers  from  New  York 
reach  the  principal  ports.  There  are  no  official  restric- 
tions as  to  marks  and  weights.  To  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  anti-dumping  law  in  force  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  a  special  declaration  is  required  to  be  appended 
to  the  commercial  invoice,  showing  in  detail,  among  other 
things,  the  cost  of  packing.  Inf  orpation  may  be  obtained 
from  British  consulates. 

Vnited  Kingdom. — Transportation,  landing  and  cl- 
matic  conditions  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  similar  to 
those  in  the  United  States.  There  are  numerous  direct 
sailings,  and  ordinary  precautions  as  to  overseas  pack- 
ages suffice.  There  are  no  official  restrictions  with  re- 
spect to  weights.  The  United  Kingdom  is,  in  principle, 
a  free-trade  country,  but  many  articles  are  dutiable. 
Duties  are  levied  on  coffee,  chicory,  playing  cards, 
chloroform  and  certain  other  chemical  products,  fruit, 
sugar,  matches,  motor  cars,  musical  instruments,  spirits, 
including  perfumery,  wine  and  beer,  confectionery,  con- 
dpised  nnlk,  tea,  tobacco,  table  waters,  and  shoe  bladdng. 
Most  of  the  duties  levied  on  these  articles  are  speci&% 
although  there  are  a  few  ad  valorem  duties.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  governing  the 
marking  of  goods  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  are 
strict  and  should  be  investigated  by  the  exporter  to  that 
coiintry.  The  official  summary  of  the  essential  pro- 
visions of  this  act  is  quoted  below;  further  information 
with  respect  to  it  can  be  obtained  from  British  consular 

"L  Foreign  goods  imported  into  the  United  King- 
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clom  whioh  do  mot  bear  aay  iiaiks  whateTer,  either  m 
the  goods  themsekes  or  on  the  packagee  or  wrappers 
containing  them,  are  not  required  to  bear  any  qualifying 
statement  or  indication  such  as  *Made  Abroad/  *Made 
in  Japan,'  etc 

*'2.  Foreign  manufactured  goods  bearing  a  name  or 
trade  mark  being,  or  purporting  to  be,  the  name  or  trade 
mark  of  a  manufacturer,  dealer,  or  trader,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  must  have  that  name  or  trade  mark  accom- 
panied by  a  definite  indication  of  the  country  of  origin 
of  the  goods.  The  name  of  the  country  is  a  sufficient  in- 
dication, without  the  words  *Made  in,'  if  name  or  trade 
mark  only  appears^  e.  g.,  'John  Smith,  Holland,'  would 
be  sufficient  If  sudi  a  mark  as  'John  Smith,  Sheffield,' 
is  used,  then  the  qualication  must  be  'Made  in  Holland'  . 
or  similar  wording. 

"3.  If  foreign  imported  goods  bear  the  name  of  a 
pllice  identical  with,  or  a  colorable  imitation  of,  the  name 
of  a  place  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  name  should  be 
accompanied  by  the  name  of  the  country  in  which  the 
place  is  situated.  Tkm%  Boston,  in  Maasadiusetts,  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  name  'United  States'  or  by  the 
initials  'U.  S.  A.* 

"4.  If  a  trade  description  includes  the  name  of  a 
place,  and  the  goods  on  which  it  appears  are  not  the  pro- 
duce of  that  place,  or  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  situated, 
the  trade  description  must  be  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment indicating  the  actual  country  of  production.  For 
instance,  a  wine,  the  produce  of  California,  and  described 
as  *  Sherry'  (which  word  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
place  Xeres)  should  have  that  description  accompanied 
by  the  statement  'Produced  in  California,'  or  should  be 
described,  as  California  Sherry.  Am^  exception  to  this 
rule  is  made  in  cases  where  the  name  of  a  place  as  a  trade 
description  is  indicative  merely  of  a  character  of  the 
goods,  and  is  not  calculated  to  mislead  as  the  country  of 
origin.  Thus,  such  a  description  as  'Brussels  Carpet'  or 
'Portland  Cement'  need  not  be  accompanied  by  a  state- 
'meut  of  the  country  of  'antnal  produetioni  unless  as  re- 
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quired  under  paragraph  2  above. ' '  Other  provisions  are : 
"5.  Trade  descriptions  in  the  English  language  ap- 
plied to  foreign  goods  imported  for  home  use  from 
non-English  speaking  countries,  are  not  regarded  as  in- 
dications that  the  goods  are  of  British  or  Irish  origuoi, 
unless  the  officers  have  good  ground  for  considering  that 
such  trade  descriptions  are  specially  designed  to  convey, 
and  do  in  fact  convey,  an  impression  of  British  or  Irish 
origin  for  the  goods. 

"Trade  descriptions  on  imported  goods  in  a  foreign 
language,  which  is  not  that  of  the  country  from  which  the 
goods  are  imported,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
of  the  actual  country  of  production  of  the  goods,  e.  g., 
'  Made  in  Portugal ' 

"6.  As  regards  watches,  any  mark  on  the  case  is 
deemed  to  extend  to  the  watch.  If  therefore  a  watdi  case 
is  made  in  this  country  (United  Kingdom)  and  bears  any 
statement  or  indication  of  such  origin  (as,  for  instance, 
a  British  assay  mark)  and  the  watch  itself  is  made  in 
Switzerland,  then  there  must  appear  either 

(a)  in  dose  proxhnity  to  the  assay  mark  a  con- 
spicmous  statement  that  the  waiteh  is  of 
foreign  make ;  or 

(b)  on  the  diii'  ftnd  also  on  the  top  or  bottom 
place  of  the  movement,  visible  between  the 
bridges,  an  indelible  statement  or  indica- 
tion that  the  watch  is  of  Swiss  origin. 

"7.  All  qualifying  statements,  or  indications,  must 
be  distinct,  in  equally  conspicuous  characters  with,  and 
in  close  proximity  to,  the  marks  they  are  intended  to 
qualify. 

"8.  Marks  on  samples  or  patterns,  whether  of  British 
or  foreign  nianufacture,  are  not  required  to  be  accom- 
panied by  any  qualification,  provided  such  samples  or 
patterns  are  valueless  in  themselves,  do  not  form  whole 
or  complete  articles,  and  can  be  readily  distinguished  as 
samples  or  patterns." 

Uruguay.— Terminal,  climatic,  and  interior  transpor- 
tation conditions  offer  no  difficulties.   The  climate  is 
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warm  but  temperate.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  goods  shipped  to  Umgnay  must  pass  through  the 
tropical  belt  Direct  steamers  connect  New  York  and 
Montevideo. 

Weights  need  not  be  marked  on  the  paekages.  Marks, 
nnmbersi  or  other  signs  on  packages  must  be  clearly  and 
legibly  stamped  in  indelible  ifikt  In  oasO'  the  markingft 
are  not  clear  packages  will  be  detained  at  the  customs 
house.  Goods  usually  sold  by  weight  or  measure  must 
be  marked  according  to  the  metric  system,  and  goods  sold 
in  pounds,  bundles  or  sealed  packages  should  have  the 
net  measure  or  wetght  stamped  on  the  wrapping. 

'Of'  tbp  artides'  dutiable  by  weight,  some  pay  duty  on 
gross  weight,  some  on  legal  net  weight,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  weight  of  the  inner  receptacle  is  included  in 
the  weight  subject  to  duty.  The  tariff  does  not  provide 
a  penalty  for  mixed  packing. 

¥«B»iiia]A.— Packages  must  be  iBoit  earefnUy  pre- 
pared tO'  withstand  all  transportation  haiards.  There 
are  direet  steamers  from  Hew  York  to  the  principal  ports. 
Freight  is  sometimes  landed  on  wharves,  sometimes  by 
lighters.  Railways  connect  Caracas  with  its  port,  La 
Quaira,  and  also  with  Valencia  and  Puerto  Cabello. 
Biver  boats  tranship  goods  up  the  Orinoco  (usually  via 
Trinidad)  to  CSiidad  Bolivar.  Apart  from  these  facili- 
ties  transportation  is  ahnost  who Uy  by  anlebadL  How- 
ever, little  attention  need  as  a  rule  be  paid  to  special 
paddng  for  such  transport,  as  practically  all  goods  for 
remote  destinations  are  repacked  by  the  large  merchants 
in  the  ports.  The  climate  varies  from  tropical  along  the 
imst  and  in  the  Orinooo  districts  to  mild  in  Caracas  and 
tie  highlands.  A  considerable  transit  trade  is  carried  on 
via  Maracaibo  for  a  section  of  Colombia,  involving  diffi- 
cult  and  primitive  transport  methods. 

The  customs  tariff  of  Venezuela  assesses  duties  on  the 
basis  ol  gross  weight,  and  if  articles  subject  to  different 
rates  of  duty  are  packed  in  the  same  aontainer,  the  entire 
shipment  is  snbjeet  to  duty  at  the  rate  asseimd  on  the 
big  heat  taxed  article  so  included.  Great  care  has  to  be 
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observed  in  preparing  all  papers  for  Venemela,  as  the 
customs  officers  are  extremely  exacting. 

The  pure  food  regulations  of  VeneaJuela,  as  well  aa 
those  referring  to  medicines  and  alcoholic  beverages,  are 
stringent  and  should  be  carefully  investigated. 

2uiibar.— The  tariff  of  Zanzibar  prescribes  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  7%  per  cent  on  al  goods  with  certain 
specified  exceptions.  In  the  absence  of  regular  direct 
steamship  lines,  freight  is  usually  transhipped  en  route. 
ioods  are  discharged  into  lighters,  often  through  a  heavy 
surf.  Packing  should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand 
haiards  of  transportation  and  tropical  climate,  and  thor- 
ougily  waterproofed.  There  are  no  official  restrictions 
as  to  marks  or  weights,  but  the  regulations  of  the  steam- 
ship companies  should  be  investigated.  Inf ofmatioii  re- 
garding Zanzibar  may  be  sought  from  British  consulates. 


CHAPTEBXI 

THE  PAOKraO  or  AUT0M0BILB8  AMD 

MOTOR  TBUGKS 

THE  packing  of  automobiles  has  one  angle  that  is  not 
preseiit  with  most  classes  of  machineryi  and  that 
is  the  proteotion  of  the  costly  ©oadiworl:  which  is 
such  'iinpoftiyit  matter,  both  when  the  maebiiie  is  for 
resale  and  when  the  satisfaction  of  the  customer  who 
orders  direct  is  at  stake.  Injury  to  the  coachwork  will 
either  necessitate  patching  up  or  repainting,  and  there 
are  comparatively  few  places,  except  the  large  cities  in 
the  conntries  of  most  advanced  technical  development, 
where  this  can  be  done  satisfactorily.  The  ooadiwork 
of  the  car  may  be  disfigured  in  many  ways ;  by  the  car 
working  loose  in  the  case,  by  improper  placing  of  the 
wheels  or  by  so  placing  them  that  they  work  loose  and 
come  in  contact  with  the  coachwork,  by  faulty  protection, 
and  SO'  on.... 

Poor  adjustment  of  the  car  within  the  case,  howevor, 
may  do.  far  more  damage  to  the  oar  than  laerely  denting 
or  scraping  the  body,  for  a  car  that  swings  inside  the  case 
is  likely  to  break  the  fenders,  lamps  and  other  fragile 
parts.  The  car  must  also  be  well  protected  against  mois- 
ture and  humidity,  and  there  should  be  no  doubt  of  the 
perfect  dryness  of  the  case  before  it  is  shipped.  A  case 
that  is  not  made  ©f  well-seasoned  lumber  or  that  is  con- 
structed of  damp  wood,  will  cause  mold  to  form  and  pro- 
duce serious  damage  to  upholstery  and  top  covering. 

It  is  probable  that  the  most  important  part  of  tjie 
automobile  case  is  the  base,  and  particular  attention 
should  be  given  to  this  portion  of  the  export  package. 
Tie  inderframe  should  be  of  very  solid  construction, 
with  longitudinal  beams  extending  the  full  length  of  the 
c&se,  one  on  each  side  and  one  in  the  middle.  The  cross 
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pieces  fixed  to  the  beams  should  be  adequate  in  every  way 
to  insure  a  perfectly  rigid  base  when  the  car  is  fastened 
diwn.  The  upper  structure  must  be  strong  enough  to 
withstand  a  severe  shock  from  above  or  frona  the  side, 
and  every  case  should  be  provided  with  skids  so  that  the 
package  will  never  rest  flat  on  the  ground.  If  the  skids 
are  not  sufficiently  high  it  is  very  probable  that  water  will 
enter  the  case  and  do  serious  damage,  but  with  proper 
skids  even  though  water  should  enter  along  the  base  it 
would  quickly  drain  off. 

Examples  of  Actual  Practice. — A  large  manufacturing 
company  describes  its  export  packing  as  follows,  supply- 
ing a  photograph  which  is  reproduced  on  page  307.  *  *  The 
finished  crate  contains  a  seven-passenger  touring  car 
to  be  shipped  to  South  Africa.  We  would  call  attention 
to  the  spare  wheel  bolted  on  supports  above  the  back  seat 
This  car  was  covered  with  cheese  cloth,  thoroughly  pro- 
tecting the  entire  body  from  dust  and  other  like  perils, 
and,  of  course,  all  metal  parts  were  thoroughly  coated 
with  grease  to  prevent  rusting  or  tarnishing  in  transit. 
Spark  plugs  are  taken  out  and  the  motor  itself  is  thor- 
oughly greased.  The  plugs  are  wrapped  in  oiled  paper^ 
and  the  tools  are  also  well  oiled  and  wrapped  in  similar 
paper.  The  car  rests  on  11/2"  matched  lumber  covered 
with  tar  paper.  The  car  is  run  on  this  bottom,  the  wheels 
taken  off  and  secure  bloiMng  used.  The  framing  of  the 
case  is  then  made,  covered  with  tan:ed  paper  and  sealed 
wi&  matched  lumber,  and  the  top  is  covered  with  rubber 
roofing.  All  joints  are  cemented  and  weather  stripped." 

Another  manufacturing  company  writes,  in  sending 
photographs  reproduced  on  page  308:  *'For  the  bottom 
of  the  case  we  use  three  pieces  of  3*'  x  6"  timbers  with  a 
cross  layer  of  1"  tongued  and  grooved  lumber  with  a  layer 
of  Saf epack  waterproof  paper,  then  four  1''  boards  are 
laid  lengthwise,  two  on  each  side,  giving  a  double  bottom 
for  the  support  of  the  car.  The  3"  x  6"  timbers  raise  the 
case  above  the  ground  so  that  even  if  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  open  and  in  surface  water  no  moisture  gets  into  the 
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"Th©  frmnework  of  our  oMe  is  made  of  2"  x  4" 
Canadian  sprujoe,  with  diagonal  bracinf  to  preTent  the 
case  from  being  knocked  ont  of  shape.  We  consider 
spruce  greatly  superior  to  yellow  pine  and  N.  C.  pine  of 
the  same  dimensions,  as  it  is  stronger  and  will  not  split 
when  heavy  nails  are  driven  into  it.  The  framework  is 
covered  with  Saf epack  waterproof  paper,  followed  by  a 
layer  of  1"  tongiied  and  grooved  lumber  mailed  tightly 
together. 

**The  car  is  supported  on  jacks  at  the  four  hubs,  and 
is  also  held  down  at  the  four  hubs,  besides  being  braced 
at  each  end.  All  bright  parts  and  the  motor  are  slushed 
to  prevent  mating  and  the  oxidation  of  nickeled  parts. 
The  top  is  removed  and  carefully  wrapped  in  paper.  The 
windshield  is  also  removed  and  packed  in  a  separate 
case,  securely  fastened  inside  of  the  case.'* 

A  well-known  automobile  manufacturing  company 
comments  as  follows  on  photographs  which  it  transmits 
a&d  which  are  reproduced  on  pagea  311  and  312:  "The 
cases  in  whidi  our  cars  are  packed  for  export  shipment 
are  standardized  in  every  detail  just  as  are  the  cars  which 
they  contain.  The  entire  case  is  lined  with  tar  paper  to 
prevent  damage  from  water  or  leakage  of  other  cargo  on 
shipboard.  The  top  is  covered  with  tar  paper  and  the 
entire  package  iron  strapped.  Our  case  measures  274 
cubic  feet,  weighing  2,580  pounds.  Attention  should  be 
called  to  the  method  of  pladng  the  windshield  im  a  frame 
on  the  bottom  of  the  case  beneath  the  rear  of  the  top. 

Partly  knocked  down  touring  cars  are  shipped  in 
cases  measuring  160  cubic  feet  and  weighing  2,320 
pounds.  The  two  photographs  on  page  312  illustrate 
the  packing  and  how  the  various  units  are  placed  in  the 
ease.  Note  that  the  tires  are  plaeed  around  the  frame 
in  order  to  make  theft  impossible  without  cutting  the 
tires  or  tearing  the  case  entirely  apart.  Unbroken  paper 
wrapping  prevents  dust  from  accumulating  and  is  used 
in  addition  to  the  tar  paper.'* 

An  organization  in  New  York  which  does  a  great  deal 
of  automobile  paddng  for  export  irms  supples  several 
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**The  framework  of  our  case  is  made  of  2"  x  4" 
Canadiaii  spriice,  with  diagonal  bracing  to  prevent  the 
case  from  being  knocked  ont  of  shape.  We  consider 
spruce  greatl)'-  superior  to  yellow  pine  and  N.  C.  pine  of 
the  same  dimensions,  as  it  is  stronger  and  will  not  split 
when  heavy  nails  are  driven  into  it.  The  framework  is 
covered  with  Safepack  waterproof  paper,  followed  by  a 
layer  of  1"  toagned  and  grooved  lumber  nailed  tightly 
together. 

**The  car  is  supported  on  jacks  at  the  four  hubs,  and 
is  also  held  down  at  the  four  hubs,  besides  being  braced 
at  each  end.  All  bright  parts  and  the  motor  are  slushed 
to  prevent  rusting  and  the  oxidation  of  nickeled  parts. 
The  top  is  removed  and  carefully  wrapped  in  paper.  The 
windshield  is  also  removed  and  packed  in  a  separate 
case,  securely  fastened  inside  of  the  case.'* 

A  well-known  automobile  manufacturing  company 
comments  as  follows  on  photographs  which  it  transmits 
and  which  are  reproduced  on  pages  311  and  312:  **The 
cases  in  which  our  cars  are  packed  for  export  shipment 
are  standardiied  in  every  detail  just  as  are  the  cars  which 
they  contain.  The  entire  case  is  lined  with  tar  paper  to 
prevent  damage  from  water  or  leakage  of  other  cargo  on 
shipboard.  The  top  is  covered  will  tar  paper  and  the 
entire  package  iron  strapped.  Our  case  measures  274 
cubic  feet,  weighing  2,580  pounds.  Attention  should  be 
called  to  the  method  of  placing  the  windshield  in  a  frame 
on  the  bottom  of  the  case  beneath  the  rear  of  the  top. 

Partly  knocked  down  touring  cars  are  shipped  in 
cases  measuring  160  cubic  feet  and  weighing  2,320 
pounds.  The  two  photographs  on  page  312  illustrate 
the  paekin«:  and  how  the  various  units  are  placed  in  the 
case.  Note  that  the  tires  are  placed  around  the  frame 
in  order  to  make  theft  impossible  without  cutting  the 
tires  or  tearing  the  case  entirely  apart.  Unbroken  paper 
wrapping  prevents  dust  from  accumulating  and  is  used 
in  addition  to  the  tar  paper.'* 

An  organization  in  New  York  which  does  a  great  deal 
of  automobile  packing  for  export  firms  supplies  several 
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Courtesy  of  Hopnes  AmtwmohUe 
Method  of  Beginning  Automobile  Cask. 
Bottom  of  cme  in  made  of  3  pieces  S"  a?  6"  crow  tof  er  0/ r  t»iiffii«tf  iwtf  f root?«<l 
MmlMir,  thm  lof  er  0/  wmimrprmf  pa»mr,  f  itm4mh  ttMrit  o*  aide. 


Courtesy  of  ffaim«t  AuMmmikiM 
A  Partially  Complited  Case. 
Jfol0  mrnUent  end  bmcing^  P^Jy  bramd  jadtt  mtpporting  hub§,  and  method 
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aooompanying  photographs,  reproduced  on  page  315,  de- 
scribing its  operations  as  follows:  **The  car  is  first 
measured  and  a  platform  built  slightly  larger  than  the 
greatest  length  and  width  of  the  car.  This  platform  is 
built  on  three  2"  x  4"  skids  with  1"  lumber  nailed  oross- 
wise.  The  car  is  then  moved  on  the  platform  and  the 
wheels  removed.  The  axles  are  firmly  placed  so  that  the 
car  cannot  shift  in  either  direction.  All  metal  parts  are 
Will  greased  to  prevent  rusting. 

Photograph  shows  method  of  securing  bumper  in 
rear;  two  of  the  wheels  have  been  fastened  to  the  loor  of 
the  case,  the  floating  axle  having  been  removed  and 
firmly  secured  at  right  angles  to  the  axle  housing.  The 
windshield  is  removed  and  laid  on  the  rear  seat,  the 
cushion  being  turned  upside  down  and  placed  on  top  of 
th©  shield.  The  top  is  folded  down  over  the  front  seat. 

"  The  wheels  are  bolted  to  the  sides  of  the  mm,  ene 
wheel  to  each  side  and  two  wheels  to  the  floor,  lilft  use 
a  framework  of  2"  x  3"  mallilii,  including  uprights  and 
cross  beams  on  the  roof.  We  think  our  method  as  shown 
in  the  photographs  is  excellent  as  preventing  forward  and 
baakward  movement  as  well  as  upward  movement.  The 
sides  of  the  case  are  Mned  with  waterproof  paper,  the 
sides  and  roof  made  of  tongued  and  grooved  %"  stuff 
nailed  to  the  frame  of  2"  x  3"  stuff  placed  about  4  feet 
apart.'*  In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  most 
automobile  manufacturers  use  considerably  heavier  ma- 
terial for  uprights,  corner  posts,  etc.,  as  will  be  observed 
f  i^m  other  specifications  included  in  this  chapter. 

The  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc., 
New  York  City,  has  recently  published  a  booklet  giving 
the  results  of  an  investigation  of  export  packing  of  auto- 
mobiles.  The  conclusions  reached  are  as  follows : 

**As  the  result  of  a  careful  investigation  into  the 
niethods  used  by  member  automobile  and  track  manufac- 
turers in  packing  automobiles  and  trucks  for  export  ship- 
ment, your  committee  has  to  report  that  most  of  the 
manufacturers  are  working  along  the  same  lines.  The 
methods  used  in  the  different  factories  are  similar,  and 
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Method  of  Bminning  Automobile  Case. 
Bottom  of  mBe  is  made  of  S  piece*  3"  a?  6"  cross  latfer  of  1"  tonaued  andgroovei 
lumber^  then  lager  of  waterproof  paper,  flnallM  *  owc-incft  ooarm  on  men  atae. 


ffomrtmp  of  Jfafne*  iliifiMiioMfe  Oo. 

A  Partially  Completed  Case. 
Note  esBcellent  end  hraeing,  firmlv  bramd  imoftt  mpporting  hubs,  and  method 
of  paekimff  wimdsMeld  and  top. 
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accompanying  photographs,  reproduced  on  page  315,  de- 
scribing its  operations  as  follows:  **The  car  is  first 
measured  and  a  platform  built  slightly  larger  than  the 
greatest  length  and  width  of  the  ear.  This  platform  is 
built  on  three  2"  x  4"  skids  with  V  lumber  nailed  cross- 
wise. The  car  is  then  moved  on  the  platform  arid  the 
wheels  removed.  The  axles  are  firmly  placed  so  that  the 
car  cannot  shift  in  either  direction.  All  metal  parts  are 
well  greased  to  prevent  rusting. 

Photograph  shows  method  of  securing  bumper  in 
rear;  two  of  the  wheels  have  been  fastened  to  the  floor  of 
the  case,  the  floating  axle  having  been  removed  and 
firmly  secured  at  right  angles  to  the  axle  housing.  The 
windshield  is  removed  and  laid  on  the  rear  seat,  the 
cushion  being  turned  upside  down  and  placed  on  top  of 
the  shield.  The  top  is  folded  down  over  the  front  seat. 

**The  wheels  are  bolted  to  the  sides  of  the  case,  one 
wheel  to  each  side  and  two  wheels  to  the  floor.  AVe  use 
a  framework  of  2"  x  3"  material,  including  uprights  and 
cross  beams  on  the  roof.  We  think  our  method  as  shown 
in  the  photographs  is  excellent  as  preventing  forward  and 
backward  movement  as  well  as  upward  movement.  The 
sides  of  the  case  are  lined  with  waterproof  paper,  the 
sides  and  roof  made  of  tongued  and  grooved  %"  stuff 
nailed  to  the  frame  of  2"  x  3"  stuff  placed  about  4  feet 
apart."  In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  most 
automobile  manufacturers  use  considerably  heavier  ma- 
terial for  uprights,  corner  posts,  etc.,  as  will  be  observed 
from  other  specifications  included  in  this  chapter. 

The  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc., 
New  York  City,  has  recently  published  a  booklet  giving 
the  results  of  an  investigation  of  export  packing  of  auto- 
mobiles. The  conclusions  reached  are  as  follows : 

"As  the  result  of  a  careful  investigation  into  the 
methods  used  by  member  automobile  and  truck  manufac- 
turers in  packing  automobiles  and  trucks  for  export  ship- 
ment, your  committee  has  to  report  that  most  of  the 
manufacturers  are  working  along  the  same  lines.  The 
methods  used  in  the  different  factories  are  similar,  and 
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the  variations  consiet  in  the  way  details  are  worked  out, 
"Bojdiig  Passenger  dan.— On  account  of  the  sctocity 
of  ocean  space  for  shipping  antomobiles,  the  siie  of  all 
antomoMle  cases  has  been  greatly  decreased  during  the 
last  two  years.  While  some  manufacturers  have  made 
more  progress  in  this  direction  than  others,  the  results, 
show  that  considerable  thought  has  been  given  by  most 
of  them  to  this  very  important  matter.  Due  to  differences 
in  sise  and  construction  of  the  various  cars,  it  is  possible, 
in  some  cases,  to  reduce  the  dimensions  of  the  packing 
case  more  than  in  others.  The  smaller  cars  seem  to  be 
more  adaptable  to  the  practice  of  disassembling  in  order 
to  conserve  space.  No  doubt  the  question  as  to  how  far 
this  disassembling  process  should  be  carried  has  arisen 
a  number  of  times,  taking  into  consideration  not  only  the 
cost  of  doing  this  work  at  the  factory  but  also  the  facili- 
ties of  the  dealers  to  reassemble  when  the  car  is  received 
at  its  destination.  With  a  few  exceptions,  however,  we 
find  that  the  scarcity  and  cost  of  freight  space  have  been 
the  controlling  factors. 

''In  our  investigation  we  find  that  practically  all  of 
the  different  manufacturers  are  building  good,  strong, 
substantial  packing  cases.  We  found,  however,  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  size  of  the  timber,  the  kind  of 
lumber  to  be  used,  and  the  methods  of  supporting  the  car 
in  the  case,  which  affects  the  framework  and  the  method 
of  bracing.  Some  manufacturers  are  building  a  heavy 
framework  of  timbers  to  support  the  car  independent  of 
the  lumber  on  the  outside,  the  cars  in  this  case  being 
piiied  on  their  sides  and  also  shipped  in  that  manner. 
Cars  so  packed  and  shipped  on  their  sides  can  be  placed 
on  the  ordinaiy  railroad  equipment  without  the  necessity 
of  decking  one  over  the  other,  in  order  to  get  a  full  car- 
load. All  cars,  however,  bib  not  adaptable  to  this  method 
'''Of  packing. 

"Most  of  the  manufacturers,  however,  depend  upon 
the  bottom  or  floor  of  the  case  as  the  supporting  frame  to 
carry  the  car.  Cases  of  this  description,  however,  are 
braced  so  that  the  cars  can  be  carried  on  the  side  without 


Courtesy  of  Ford 
Beginning  a  Standardized  Case. 


The  completed  case  measures  274  cubic  feet  and  weighs  ,2,580  lbs.-  The  tour- 
ing cap  49  tecurefif  held  to  boitom  of  cate  by  blacks  through  wMeh  mUM  mtv 
placed.  ..  ..  ,   .    ...................  .  . 


Courtesy  of  Ford  Motor  Loinijuny. 

PAETIAIiLY  OOMPLETED  STAMDABHIZBI  €A8I. 

Note  method  of  placing  windshield  in,  frame  beneath  rear  of  boiy,  €^m&  ll 
lined  throughout  with  tar  paper  to  prevent  damage  from  water. 
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the  variations  consist  in  the  way  details  are  worked  out. 

"Boxiiif  Paasemgir  Oars.— On  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  ocean  space  for  shipping  antomobiles,  the  size  of  all 
automobile  cases  has  been  greatly  decreased  during  the 
last  two  years.  While  some  manufacturers  have  made 
more  progress  in  this  direction  than  others,  the  results 
show  that  considerable  thought  has  been  given  by  most 
of  them  to  this  very  important  matter.  Due  to  dififerences 
in  size  and  construction  of  the  various  cars,  it  is  possible, 
in  some  cases,  to  reduce  the  dimensions  of  the  packing 
case  more  than  in  others.  The  smaller  cars  seem  to  be 
more  adaptable  to  the  practice  of  disassembling  in  order 
to  conserve  space.  No  doubt  the  question  as  to  how  far 
this  disassembling  process  should  be  carried  has  arisen 
a  number  of  times,  taking  into  consideration  not  only  the 
cost  of  doing  this  work  at  the  factory  but  also  the  facili- 
ties  of  the  dealers  to  reassemble  when  the  car  is  received 
at  its  destination.  With  a  few  exceptions,  however,  we 
find  that  the  scarcity  and  cost  of  freight  space  have  been 
the  controlling  factors. 

"In  our  investigation  we  find  that  practically  all  of 
the  dijfferent  manufacturers  are  building  good,  strong, 
substantial  packing  cases.  We  found,  however,  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  size  of  the  timber,  the  kind  of 
lumber  to  be  used,  and  the  methods  of  supporting  the  car 
in  the  cfise,  which  affects  the  framework  and  the  method 
of  bracing.  Some  manufacturers  are  building  a  heavy 
framework  of  timbers  to  support  the  car  independent  of 
the  lumber  on  the  outside,  the  cars  in  this  case  being 
packed  on  their  sides  and  also  shipped  in  that  manner. 
Cars  so  packed  and  shipped  on  their  sides  can  be  placed 
on  the  ordinary  railroad  equipment  without  the  necessity 
of  decking  one  over  the  other,  in  order  to  get  a  full  car- 
load. All  cars,  however,  are  not  adaptable  to  this  method 
of  packing. 

"Most  of  the  manufacturers,  however,  depend  upon 

tlie  bottom  or  floor  of  the  case  as  the  supporting  frame  to 
carry  the  car.  Cases  of  this  description,  however,  are 
braced  so  that  the  cars  can  be  carried  on  the  side  without 


Vmrtegp  of  FonJ  Mi, tor  I.  u.nj.  i  nj. 

Beginning  a  Standardized  Case. 

The  eomplHcA  ease  meatiureft  27.',  cubic  fret  and  tvci(/hs  2.580  lha.  The  tour- 
inff  cnr      sreurviy  held  to  bottom  of  case  by  blockn  throuyh  which  axles  are 


Courtesy  of  Ford  Motor  Vompaity. 

Paetially  Completed  Standardized  Case. 

Note  method  of  placing  windshield  in  frame  beneath  rear  of  body,  Cmo  If 
lined  throughout  with  tmr  paper  to  prevent  damage  from  waier, 
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Courtesv  of  Ford  Motor  CompamW' 
Casing  a  Paetly  Knocked  Down  Cab. 

Method  of  mUeimff  mriom  unit:  Mote  thot  tireg  are  plme4  momnd  fromo, 
moMmff^  ilmft  mpm§itle  mntem  llrff  orv  out  or  com  It  tmm  ofort. 


ihmrtmif  of  ford  Motor  C'Ompam§, 
PiBiLT  Finished  OAm  wm  Kmrnxm  Down  Cab. 
TM^'^'Udif,  top  mi  mmemmim  km€  Urn  niM  to  f»«  mmo  §rmdomiif  tMomm, 
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damage.  The  first  method  of  packing  requires  much 
heavier  timbering,  and  results  in  more  dead  weight  on 
which  freight  must  be  paid. 

**We  found  some  variations  in  the  lumber  used  for 
outside  covering,  both  in  thickness,  width  and  kind  of 
lumber  used.  Thickness  varied  from  %"  to 
there  seems  to  be  a  variety  of  kinds  of  wood.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  due  to  the  scarcity  of  lumber  since  the  war 
began. 

* '  The  ideal  packing  case  is  one  that  will  carry  the  car 
from  the  factory  to  the  destination  without  damage,  and 
at  the  same  time  should  be  as  light  as  possible  and  of  a 
size  to  save  as  much  freight  space  as  possible. 

**lxtent  of  Dismantling. — ^We  found  one  manufac- 
turer packing  five  and  seven-passenger  touring  cars  by 
removing  the  front  and  rear  fenders  and  running  boards, 
packing  the  fenders  in  the  tonneau  of  the  car  and  wrap- 
ping each  fender  separately  to  prevent  damage. 

"In  another  instance,  both  the  front  and  rear  axles, 
in  addition  to  the  fenders  and  running  boards,  were 
removed. 

**In  some  cases,  however,  no  saving  of  space  is  accom- 
plished by  removing  the  axles.  This  depends  entirely 
upon  the  design  of  the  car,  although  it  is  the  practice  in 
some  places  to  remove  the  front  axle  or  at  least  the 
spindle  and  not  the  rear  axle,  as  the  body  often  projects 
far  enough  out  so  that  removing  the  axle  in  the.  rear  is 
not  necessary. 

**A  great  saving  of  space  can  be  accomplished  by 
pressing  down  the  springs,  or  going  still  further  and  dis- 
connecting the  springs  entirely  from  the  frame,  dropping 
the  frame  down  on  the  rear  axle  housing.  This  also 
serves  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  car  rigid  and  prevents 
any  possibility  of  chafing. 

**  Another  very  important  matter — and  one  that  often 
causes  a  great  deal  of  difficulty— is  the  proper  care  of  the 
loose  parts,  particularly  the  smaller  parts  that  are  re- 
moTed  when  the  car  is  packed.  We  found  that  the  small 
parts  are  usually  packed  in  a  cloth  bag,  which  is  attached 
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CourtrHif  of  Ford  Motor  Company. 
Casing  a  Partly  Knocked  Down  Car. 

Method  of  phtving  viirUms  units.  Note  that  tins  are  placed  araund  frame, 
mmkimff  theft  impmaible  iifileat  tires  mm  m$  or  oace  is  torn  apart. 


Courtesp  of  Ford  Motor  Companjf. 

Partly  Finlshed  Case  for  Knocked  Down  Car. 
The  ho4M,  top  and  accessories  have  been  added  to  the  unita  previously  shown. 
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damage.  The  first  method  of  packing  reqiiires  much 
heavier  timbering,  and  results  in  more  dead  weight  on 
which  freight  must  be  paid. 

**We  found  some  variations  in  the  lumber  used  for 
outside  covering,  both  in  thickness,  width  and  kind  of 
lumber  used.  Thickness  varied  from  to  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  variety  of  kinds  of  wood.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  due  to  the  scarcity  of  lumber  since  the  war 
began. 

**The  ideal  packing  case  is  one  that  will  carry  the  car 
from  the  factory  to  the  destination  without  damage,  and 
at  the  same  time  should  be  as  light  as  possible  and  of  a 
size  to  save  as  much  freight  space  as  possible. 

**  Extent  of  DismantHng.— We  found  one  manufac- 
turer packing  five  and  seven-passenger  touring  cars  by 
removing  the  front  and  rear  fenders  autl  running  boards, 
packing  the  fenders  in  the  tonneau  of  the  car  and  wrap- 
ping each  fender  separately  to  prevent  damage. 

**In  another  instance,  both  the  front  and  rear  axles, 
in  addition  to  the  fenders  and  running  boards,  were 
removed. 

**In  some  cases,  however,  no  saving  of  space  is  accom- 
plished by  removing  the  axles.  This  depends  entirely 
upon  the  design  of  the  car,  although  it  is  the  practice  in 
some  places  to  remove  the  front  axle  or  at  least  the 
spindle  and  not  the  rear  axle,  as  the  body  often  projects 
far  enough  out  so  that  removing  the  axle  in  the  rear  is 
not  necessary. 

**A  great  saving  of  space  can  be  accomplished  by 
pressing  down  the  springs,  or  going  still  further  and  dis- 
connecting the  springs  entirely  from  the  frame,  dropping 
the  frame  down  on  the  rear  axle  housing.  This  also 
serves  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  car  rigid  and  prevents 
any  possibility  of  chafing. 

Another  very  important  matter — and  .one  that  often 
causes  a  great  deal  of  difficulty— is  the  proper  care  of  the 
loose  parts,  particularly  the  smaller  parts  that  are  re- 
moved when  the  car  is  packed.  We  found  that  the  small 
parts  are  usually  packed  in  a  cloth  bag,  which  is  attached 
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to  some  pf  omtnent  part  of  the  car  or  placed  under  the 
seat  A  few  extra  bolts,  mits  and  cotter  pins  were  usually 
added  to  replace  those  that  might  have  been  damaged  or 
bent  in  disassembling.  All  loose  parts,  other  than  above, 
such  as  spare  rims,  wheels,  fenders,  etc.,  were  found  to 
be  substantially  held  in  position  in  some  convenient  part 
of  the  case  by  the  use  of  webbing,  bolts  or  strap  iron,  the 
top  being  wrapped  in  waterproof  paper  and  burlap  and 
packed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  damage  from 
chafing  or  from  the  vibration  of  the  case  during  shipment, 
and  the  windshields  after  removal  were  packed  in  a  sep- 
arate light  case,  which  in  turn  was  attached  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  case  at  some  convenient  point,  either  in  the 
end  or  in  the  top  of  the  case. 

''PaddiiK  ChMsif.^^  reference  to  packing  chassis, 
still  more  disasfembling  is  possible  than  in  packing  com- 

■plete  cars.  li^^^^^^^         cases,  these  units  were  stripped 

almost  completely  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  reduc- 
tion possible  in  the  size  of  the  case.  In  several  instances 
'4e  found  that  the  manufacturers  were  packing  two 
chassis  in  one  case — one  chassis  being  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  thtf  case,  and  the  other  one  in  a  reverse  posi- 
tion to  the  top  of  the  case.  This  seems  to  be  very  satis- 
factory  in  some  instances,  particularly  with  the  smaller 
cars.  However,  it  is  possible  to  pack  chassis  units  sep- 
arately by  disassembly  in  less  space  than  the  combined 
shipment  of  two  chassis.  This,  of  course,  depends  con^ 
•  aiderably  on  the  construction  of  the  chassis,  and,  for 
large  cars,  this  dual  method  of  padking,  owing  to  the  size 
and  weight  of  the  case,  does  not  seem  practical. 

**In  one  plant  we  found  that  chassis  were  being 
paeked  in  what  is  known  as  a  knocked  down  condition  on 
the  basis  of  twelve  chassis  in  one  unit,  the  engines  being 
packed  in  six  eases,  two  engines  to  a  case,  and  the  frames, 
axles,  tools,  hoods,  dashes,  wheels,  front  fenders,  radia- 
tors, gas  tanks  and  miscellaneous  parts  being  packed  in 
separate  cases.  Where  large  shipments  are  to  be  con- 
sidered, we  believe  that  this  method  is  very  desirable,  as 
it  is  the  most  economical  method  of  packing,  but  unless 


Couri€9U  of  P.  Bra4u  an4  &om  Co. 
IflfBCH)  or  SECUBINO  BUMPEfi  IN  BEAB. 
Two  wheels  are  fastened  to  floor  of  case,  floating  awU  U  removed  and  secured 
at  riaht  angles  to  amle  housing,  vHndsMeld  removed  **«511f^^ 
if  piaeed  upside  down  above  windsMeU,  and  top  folded  down  over  front  smt. 


Courtesy  of  P.  Brady  and  Son  Co, 
Nailing  Side  of  Case  and  Adjusting  Beaces  fob  Top. 
Uote  method  of  bolting  wheels  to  side  of  ease.    Two  wheds  are  ttallnriy 
lolled  to  ham 
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to  some  prominent  part  of  the  car  or  placed  under  the 
seat  A  few  extra  bolts,  nuts  and  cotter  pins  were  usually 
added  to  replace  those  that  might  have  been  damaged  or 
bent  in  disassembling.  All  loose  parts,  other  than  above, 
such  as  spare  rims,  wheels,  fenders,  etc.,  were  found  to 
be  substantially  held  in  position  in  some  convenient  part 
of  the  case  by  the  use  of  webbing,  bolts  or  strap  iron,  the 
top  being  wrapped  in  waterproof  paper  and  burlap  and 
packed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  damage  from 
chafing  or  from  the  vibration  of  the  case  during  shipment, 
and  the  windshields  after  removal  were  packed  in  a  sep- 
arate Ught  case,  which  in  turn  was  attached  to  the  in^ 
terior  of  the  case  at  some  convenient  point,  either  in  the 
end  or  in  the  top  of  the  case. 

"Packing  Chassis. — In  reference  to  packing  chassis, 
still  more  disassembling  is  possible  than  in  packing  com- 
plete  cars.  In  most  cases,  these  units  were  stripped 
almost  completely  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  reduc- 
tion possible  in  the  size  of  the  case.  In  several  instances 
we  found  that  the  manufacturers  were  packing  two 
chassis  in  one  case — one  chassis  being  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  case,  and  the  other  one  in  a  reverse  posi- 
tion to  the  top  of  the  case.  This  seems  to  be  very  satis- 
factory in  some  instances,  particularly  with  the  smaller 
cars.  However,  it  is  possible  to  pack  chassis  units  sep- 
arately by  disassembly  in  less  space  than  the  combined 
shipment  of  two  chassis.  This,  of  course,  depends  con- 
siderably on  the  construction  of  the  chassis,  and,  for 
large  cars,  this  dual  method  of  packing,  owing  to  the  size 
and  weight  of  the  case,  does  not  seem  practical. 

"In  one  plant  we  found  that  chassis  were  being 
packed  in  what  is  known  as  a  knocked  down  condition  on 
the  basis  of  twelve  chassis  in  one  unit,  the  engines  being 
packed  in  six  cases,  two  engines  to  a  case,  and  the  frames, 
axles,  tools,  hoods,  dashes,  wheels,  front  fenders,  radia- 
tors, gas  tanks  and  miscellaneous  pn  rts  being  packed  in 
separate  cases.  Where  large  shipments  are  to  be  con- 
sidered, we  believe  that  this  method  is  very  desirable,  as 
it  is  the  most  economical  method  of  packing,  but  unless 


Courtesy  of  P.  Bmiff  mn4  Stm  Co. 
Method  of  Secxjbing  Bumpeb  in  Bear. 
Two  wheeiB  are  fastened  to  floor  of  case,  floating  axle  U  removed  and  secured 
at  right  angles  to  asle  housing,  windshield  removed  ttn4  Imd  on  rear  seat,  cushion 
is  placed  upside  down  above  windshield,  md  top  folded  down  orer  front  seat. 


Courtesy  of  P.  Brady  and  Son  Co, 
NAimNO  SiDi  OF  Case  and  Adjusting  Braces  for  Top. 
Mote  method  of  ioitlnff  whmU  to  side  of  case.    Two  wheels  are  similarly 
Mied  to  ha9e, 

old 
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a  large  volume  is  to  be  considered  we  do  not  believe  that 
it  should  be  adopted,  ar  entirely  different  facilities  are 
required  which  would  break  up  the  usual  routine.  There 
is  also  the  possibility  of  some  part  of  the  shipment  going 
astray  to  be  considered. 

**  Boxing  Commercial  Cars.— In  packing  vehicles  for 
commercial  purposes,  practically  the  same  methods  are 
used  as  those  followed  with  passenger  cars,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  size  and  weight  of  these  vehicles,  a  much 
stronger  and  larger  packing  case  is  reqtdred.  Timbers 
must  be  of  large  dimensions  to  carry  the  load  that  is 
placed  upon  them.  The  size  of  these  vehicles  makes  it 
all  the  more  necessary  to  disassemble  the  different  parts 
in  order  to  save  shipping  space,  and  we  found  in  the  fac- 
tories visited  that  this  very  important  matter  was  re- 
ceiving attention.  In  one  instance,  where  we  found  the 
packing  being  done  in  a  very  substantial  and  compacJt 
case,  they  were  removing  the  front  and  rear  axles  and 
packing  them  lengthwise  in  the  case,  also  removing  the 
seat  and  placing  it  back  of  the  engine.  Commercial 
vehicles  are  of  ten  equipped  with  a  driver's  seat  provided 
with  a  hood,  which  cannot  be  taken  apart,  these  parti 
often  requiring  an  addition  of  at  least  a  cubic  ton,  and 
considerable  space  could  be  saved  in  working  out  these 
details,  so  that  they  could  be  disassembled. 

"Protection  Aj^unst  the  Elements.— The  next  impor- 
tant feature  is  the  means  used  for  protecting  the  cars 
from  the  action  of  salt  water  or  dampness  of  any  kind. 
We  found  that  there  was  considerable  variation  in  the 
material  used  for  this  purpose  as  far  as  the  lining  of  the 
cases  is  concerned,  and  also  the  material  and  methods  of 
applying  the  rust  preventatives. 

Ordinary  wrapping  paper  is  being  used  by  some  for 
lining  the  case,  but  in  most  of  the  paAing  cases  we  found 
that  waterproof  material  was  being  used.  In  addition, 
some  place  a  waterproof  covering  over  the  oar.  The 
quality  of  this  material  was,  of  course,  governed  consid- 
erably by  the  value  of  the  car,  and  as  a  rule  this  feature 
of  lining  was  carried  out  satisfactorily.  Considerable 
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a  large  volume  is  to  be  considered  we  do  not  believe  that 
it  should  be  adopted,  as  entirely  different  facilities  are 
required  which  would  break  up  the  usual  routine.  There 
is  also  the  possibility  of  some  part  of  the  shipment  going 
astray  to  be  considered. 

"Boxing  Commercial  Cars.— In  packing  vehicles  for 
commercial  purposes,  practically  the  same  methods  are 
used  as  those  followed  with  passenger  cars,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  size  and  weight  of  these  vehicles,  a  much 
stronger  and  larger  packing  case  is  required.  Timbers 
must  be  of  large  dimensions  to  carry  the  load  that  is 
placed  upon  them.  The  size  of  these  vehicles  makes  it 
all  the  more  necessary  to  disassemble  the  different  parts 
in  order  to  save  shipping  space,  and  we  found  in  the  fac- 
tories visited  that  this  very  important  matter  was  re- 
ceiving  attention.  In  one  instance,  where  we  found  the 
packing  being  done  in  a  very  substantial  and  compact 
case,  they  were  removing  the  front  and  rear  axles  and 
packing  them  lengthwise  in  the  case,  also  removing  the 
seat  and  placing  it  back  of  the  engine.  Commercial 
vehicles  are  often  equipped  with  a  driver's  seat  provided 
with  a  hood,  which  cannot  be  taken  apart,  these  parts 
often  requiring  an  addition  of  at  least  a  cubic  ton,  and 
considerable  space  could  be  saved  in  working  out  these 
details,  so  that  they  could  be  disassembled. 

"Protection  Against  the  Elements.— The  next  impor- 
tant feature  is  the  means  used  for  protecting  the  cars 
from  the  action  of  salt  water  or  dampness  of  any  kind. 
We  found  that  there  was  considerable  variation  in  the 
material  used  for  this  purpose  as  far  as  the  lining  of  the 
cases  is  concerned,  and  also  the  material  and  methods  of 
applying  the  rust  preventatives. 

"Ordinary  wrapping  paper  is  being  used  by  some  for 
lining  the  case,  but  in  most  of  the  packing  cases  we  found 
that  waterproof  material  was  being  used.  In  addition, 
some  place  a  waterproof  covering  over  the  car.  The 
quality  of  this  material  was,  of  course,  governed  consid- 
erably by  the  value  of  the  car,  and  as  a  rule  this  feature 
of  lining  was  carried  out  satisfactorily.  Considerable 
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saving  is  possible  in  the  selectioB  of  a  tnaterial  of  tliis 
Mud,  as  widths  are  obtainable  that  can  be  used  without 

____ 

any  cutting.  This  is  particularly  important  for  the  top 
lining  of  the  case,  so  that^  there  will  be  no  seams  that 
might  allow  leakage.  It  is  also  important  to  select  a 
material  for  this  purpose  that  is  free  from  any  surface 
coYering  that  might  sift  off,  such  as  talc  or  sand,  and  in- 
jnre  the  finish  of  the  car.  This  lining,  should  also  b^'  of 
imA  a  composition  as  to  stand  considerable  heat  and  to 
b©  free  from  acids  or  anything  of  that  nature  that  might 
affect  the  finish  of  the  car. 

"Siist  Prevention.— In  regard  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  car  that  require  greasing  or  protection  from  rust, 
where  the  production  was  large  enough,  we  found  a 
spraying  system  in  service  using  a  mixture  of  vaseline 
and  gasoline,  this  material  being  generously  applied  to 
all  parts  of  the  chassis  that  might  rust.  This  is  very 
satisfactory,  requires  little  time,  and  the  material  can 
be  more  thoroughly  applied  than  by  any  other  means,  as 
it  is  possible  to  reach  parts  of  the  chassis  that  would 
otherwise  be  neglected.  This  greasing  operation  in  some 
factories  was  bling  taken  care  of  by  the  application  of 
heavy  oil  or  vaseline  by  means  of  a  brush.  This  is  not 
nearly  as  desirable  as  the  spraying  process,  but  where  the 
production  is  small  it  can  be  satisfactorily  worked  out  if 
care  is  taken  to  see  that  the  work  is  thoroughly  done. 

«'To  prevent  rusting  of  the  cylinder  walla,  and  the 
sticMng  of  the  pistons  in  the  cylinders,  most  manufac- 
tiifirg  were  injecting  heavy  oils  in  liberal  quantities  into 
the  cylinders.  This  seems  to  be  a  necessary  precaution 
in  export  shipments. 

''In  one  place  we  found  them  using  a  material  known 
as  *©oroF  to  protect  the  nickel  plated  parts.  This  ma- 
terial can  be  easily  applied  either  with  a  brush  or  spray, 
and  forms  an  almost  transparent  film  on  the  bright  parts, 
drying  very  quickly.  It  is  very  satisfactory  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  can  be  easily  remo||d  with  gasoline.  Vaseline, 
however,  is  being  used  by  mJsl  of  the  factories  to  protect 
bright  parts. 


Courtesy  0/  Doige  Bro», 

Packing  a  Car  on  its  Side. 

This  method  ohviutes  the  necessity  of  decking  one  case  over  am&iher  in 
tMfifilfiir  em^md  Ms. 


Protecting  the  Chassis  from  Eust. 
A  inipfiiffv  0/  vmeVme  md  gmolme  is  sprayed  m  with  a  grmte  gwm. 
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saving  is  possible  in  the  selection  of  a  material  of  this 
kind,  as  widths  are  obtainable  that  can  be  used  without 
any  cutting.  This  is  particularly  important  for  the  top 
lining  of  the  case,  so  that^  there  will  be  no  seams  that 
might  allow  leakage.  It  is  also  important  to  select  a 
material  for  this  purpose  that  is  free  from  any  surface 
covering  that  might  sift  off,  such  as  talc  or  sand,  and  in- 
jure the  finish  of  the  car.  This  lining  should  also  be  of 
such  a  composition  as  to  stand  considerable  heat  and  to 
be  free  from  acids  or  anything  of  that  nature  that  might 
affect  the  finish  of  the  car. 

"Eust  PreveiitioE.— In  regard  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  car  that  require  greasing  or  protection  from  rust, 
where  the  production  was  large  enough,  we  found  a 
spraying  system  in  service  using  a  mixture  of  vaseline 
and  gasoline,  this  material  being  generously  applied  to 
all  parts  of  the  chassis  that  might  rust.  This  is  very 
satisfactory,  requires  little  time,  and  the  material  can 
be  more  thoroughly  applied  than  by  any  other  means,  as 
it  is  possible  to  reach  parts  of  the  chassis  that  would 
otherwise  be  neglected.  This  greasing  operation  in  some 
factories  was  being  taken  care  of  by  the  application  of 
heavy  oil  or  vaseline  by  means  of  a  brush.'  This  is  not 
nearly  as  desirable  as  the  spraying  process,  but  where  the 
production  is  small  it  can  be  satisfactorily  worked  out  if 
care  is  taken  to  see  that  the  work  is  thoroughly  done. 

••To  prevent  rusting  of  the  cylinder  walls,  and  the 
sticking  of  the  pistons  in  the  cylinders,  most  manufac- 
turers were  injecting  heavy  oils  in  liberal  quantities  into 
the  cylinders.  This  seems  to  be  a  necessary  precaution 
in  export  shipments. 

•'In  one  place  we  found  them  using  a  material  known 
as  *corol'  to  protect  the  nickel  plated  parts.  This  ma- 
terial,  can  be  easily  applied  either  "with  a  brush  or  spray, 
and  forms  an  almost  transparent  film  on  the  bright  parts, 
drying  very  quickly.  It  is  very  satisfactory  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  can  be  easily  removed  with  gasoline.  Vaseline, 
however,  is  being  used  by  most  of  the  factories  to  protect 
bright  parts. 


Courtesy  of  Dodge  Bros, 

Packing  a  Car  ox  its  Side. 

This  method  obviates  the  necessity  of  decking  one  case  over  another  in 
wMppfnff  ettrhmd  lofx. 


CourteMjf  oj  Dodge  Brm, 


Protecting  the  Chassis  from  Rust. 
A  m^nre  &f  vmeline  and  gawUne  is  spmifed  m  with  a  grease  gun. 
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"Band  Iron.— To  strengthen  the  cases  and  also  to  pre- 
vent pilfering,  band  iron  is  used  by  most  of  the  factories. 
Several  had  gone  to  great  pains  to  prevent  theft  by  using 
comtinnoms  bands  of  this  material  around  all  the  joints 
of  the  case.  There  was  considerable  variation  in  the 
gauge  of  steel  used,  but  the  best  resiilts  seem  to  be  ob- 
tained by  those  using  an  annealed  No.*  22  gauge  band  iron 
one  inch  wide.  This  material  was  soft  enough  to  allow 
nails  to  be  driven  through  it,  but  had  the  necessary 
strength  to  allow  for  tightening. 

"Stendling*— A  very  important  detail  in  boxing 
motor  cars  for  overseas  is  the  use  of  proper  stencils,  as 
regards  size  of  the  letters  and  figures  used,  and  also  hav- 
ing all  the  information  required  by  our  export  customers 
placed  in  a  uniform  manner  on  the  cases. 

"Letters  and  figures  at  least  m"  high,  showing  the 
weights  in  pounds  and  Mlos  and  dimensions  of  the  case  in 
inches,  should  be  placed  on  fqur  sides  of  the  case.  The 
customer's  mark  and  case  number  should  also  be  shown 
on  four  sides  of  the  case  in  at  least  letters.  (This 
is  the  longest  letter  obtainable  at  present  from  the  stand- 
ard stencil  cutting  machines.)  It  is  advisable  to  place 
these  stencils  on  the  case  in  some  regular  manner,  and 
good,  dear  stencils  can  be  obtained  by  using  stenciling 
inks  that  are  obtainable  for  this  purpose. 

"Larger  size  stencils  are  very  acceptable  if  available, 
but  in  handling  a  large  production  a  stencil  cutting  ma- 
chine is  a  necessity,  and  so  far  the  size  of  the  letters  and 
numerals  that  can  be  cut  with  these  machines  has  been 
limited  to  two  smafl  sizes,  and 

"To  prevent  the  stencils  becoming  indistinct  due  to 
weather  effects  on  the  lumber,  shellac  can  be  used  to  cov«r 
that  part  of  the  case,  thus  preserving  the  stenciled  lli- 
scription  so  that  it  is  clear  and  distinct  at  the  destination 
of  the  case. 

"Lumber. — ^In  tabulating  the  information  we  have  ob- 
tained on  the  boxing  methods  used  on  twenty-two  dif- 
ferent touring  car  models  and  chassis,  we  found  that 
yellow  pine  was  most  used  for  the  lumber  of  the  case, 
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nine  using  yellow  pine,  two  spruce,  two  a  low  grade  of 
white  pine,  and  two  North  Carolina  pine ;  the  rest  used 
a  variety  of  materials.  In  the  sise  of  timbers  used  for 
the  framework  and  paeking  of  the  cases,  seven  were 
made  up  of  2"  x  6"  and  2r  x  4^^;  six  of  T  x  4"  and  4"  x  4" ; 
five  of  2"  X  4" ;  one  of  2"  x  6" ;  one  of  2"  x  6"  and  2"  x  8^; 
one  of  4"  x  6"  and  2"  x  4"i  one  2"  x  6"  and  4"  x  4".  In 
reference  to  the  thickness  of  the  lumber  used  for  the  out- 
side of  the  case,  the  most  were  using  %"  matched  lumber; 
thirteen  were  using  this  thickness;  two  l^'^  matched; 
four  1"  matched,  and  three  1"  unmatched  lumber. 

"Further  Analysis  of  Methods.— As  to  the  lining  of 
the  case,  we  learned  that  all  cases  except  three  were 
being  lined  completely,  the  few  exceptions  using  a  lining 
in  the  top  of  the  case  only.  Nineteen  were  using  tar  felt 
rooing  material,  two  kraft  paper  and  on©  ordinary 
wrapping  paper. 

**In  the  extent  of  disassembling,  we  found  that  all 
removed  wheels,  top  and  windshield  and  seven  plants 
also  removed  the  axles.  By  twelve  the  fenders  were 
being  removed.  The  seven  that  had  removed  the  axles 
also  had  removed  fenders  and  there  wero  in  addition 
ive  others  who  were  removing  fenders  who  did  not  take 
off  ..the  axles. 

"The  practice  of  depressing  the  springs  to  cut  down 
the  size  of  the  case  was  followed  by  the  majority  and 
some  disconnected  the  shackles,  allowing  the  frame  to 
come  down  as  low  as  posaible.  One  removed  the  roar 
springS'  entirely. 

**Only  three  packed  the  cars  on  the  side;  all  others 
packed  the  cars  on  the  bottom  of  the  case. 

"Among  the  methods  used  in  packing  chassis,  there 
were  three  where  two  chassis  were  packed  in  one  case. 
In  one  factory,  the  chassis  was  completely  disassembled, 
and  the  different  units  packed  in  separate  cases.  As 
this  report  covered  nine  different  chassis,  the  majority 
therefor©  are  still  packing  chassis  singly.  In  each 
instance,  however,  the  chassis  were  disassembled  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  in  at  least  three  instances  r©- 
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ferred  to  chassis  were  almost  completely  disassembled. 

**In  regard  to  the  protection  of  cars  from  damage 
due  to  dampness  or  exposure  to  salt  water^it  is  the  uni- 
versal practice  to  iiiject  heavy  oil  in  the  cylinder.  In 
one  plant,  however,  we  found  that  this  had  not  been  done 
recently,  and  that  no  trouble  had  been  reported.  The 
use  of  grease  or  vaseline  was  also  recognized  as  being 
absolutely  necessary,  and  in  several  factories  we  found 
the  chassis  parts  were  being  still  further  protected  by  a 
spraying  process,  using  vaseline  diluted  with  gasoline. 

"Tabulated  Data.— Eeference  to  the  table,  page  320, 
showing  the  wheelbase,  type  of  car,  the  dimensions  of 
the  case  and  the  number  of  cubic  feet  will  bring  out  some 
interesting  data  by  comparing  one  car  with  another. 

**In  regard  to  packing  trucks,  all  those  considered 
were  without  bodies,  yellow  pine  and  hardwood  being 
used  about  equally,  the  outside  lumber  being  1"  and  the 
timbering  for  the  framework  var3ring  according  to  the 
size  of  the  chassis.  The  tar  felt  rooing  material  was 
being  used  almost  exclusively  to  line  the  cases,  heavy 
grease  was  being  used  for  rust  prevention  and  all  pro- 
tected the  cylinders  by  heavy  oil.  In  each  instance,  the 
axles  had  been  removed,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other 
parts  such  as  the  radiator,  steering  gear  and  smaller 
parts." 

Marking  of  Traota.— The  High  Commission  of  a  Eu- 
ropean government,  from  its  New  York  office,  submits 
the  following:  Regarding  marking  of  cases  containing 
automobile  trucks,  letters  and  figures  12  inches  in  height 
have  frequently  been  used,  although  we  believe  that  dean 
out  letters  and  igures  of  6"  or  even  3^  will  serv©  every 
purpose.  On  boxes  containing  spare  parts  the  smallest 
letter^s  and  figures  used  for  marking  should  not  be  less 
than  2"  high." 
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I T  is  true  that  progressive  exporters  were  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  shrinking  or  reducing  the  export 
packages  even  before  the  war,  but  the  imperative 
eonunaiid  to  do  this  oanid  to  us  during  the  great  struggle 
when  a  niiuiiuuiU'  of  shipf lug  space  was  avaOable  for  a 
maximum  of  goods.  The  Government  took  the  leading 
part  in  this  work,  but  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  were 
splendidly  supported  by  the  rank  and  file  of  manufac- 
turers, with  the  result  that  more  practical  and  workable 
data  were  obtained  during  this  brief  period  than  would 
probably  have  bees,  obtained,  in  peace  times  In  many 

Uke  any  other  industrial  or  scientific  problem,  export 

packing  may  be  reduced  to  comparatively  few  funda- 
mentals, and  these  fundamentals  I  believe  are  essentially 
tli«  preservation  of  the  goods,  economy  in  the  duties  and 
economy  in  weight  and  space.  To  repeat  this  statement  in 
another  form,  we  may  say  that  on  the  paddng  depends 
the  arrival  of  the  merchandise  in  good  shape,  the  amount 
of  rail  and  ocean  freights  charged  for  the  transporta- 
tion and  in  many  cases  the  amount  of  duties  that  will 
be  assessed  at  the  port  of  entry.  When  one  considers  just 
how  much  is  at  stake,  the  subject  is  one  that  merits  and 
demands  the  closest  study,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
customer  absolutely  depends  on  f ulilling  these  require- 
ments and  on  the  satisfaction  of  the  customer  depends 
the  continuance  of  business  relations  and  consequently 
the  continuance  of  the  export  trade. 

The  War  Department  saved  millions  of  dollars  by 
decreasing  the  displacement  of  ocean  shipments  during 
the  war  and  we  believe  that  this  saving  is  going  to  be 
duplicated  in  the  future  in  the  export  packing  of  pro- 
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gressive  American  manufacturers.  As  a  rule,  ocean 
freight  rates  are  calculated  on  the  amount  of  space  occu- 
pied by  the  cargo  and  the  reduction  of  displacement  will 
not  only  result  in  reducing  freight  irates,  but  will  mean 
saving  in  freight  car  space,  in  storage  space,  in  handling 
costs  and  %  many  cases  in  the  cost  of  the  padkage  itself. 
Moreover,  as  duties  are  frequently  levied  on  gross  weight 
the  reduction  in  size  of  the  package  will  mean  a  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  entering  the  goods. 

The  work  done  by  the  Government  during  the  war 
will  doubtless  remain  a  standard  for  many  yetrg  to  6om% 
and  it  is  a  standard  that  should  be  kept  confltuBtly  in 
mind  by  the  exporter  who  really  means  to  develop  an 
export  business.  The  men  working  for  the  different 
military  branches  during  the  war  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  space  occupied  by  a  five-ton  truck  from  1,100  cubic 
feet  to  260  cubic  feet;  camp  kitchens  were  crated  so  as 
to  carry  in  the  open  spaces  food  supplies  and  Mtdien 
utensils  ;  bales  were  so  designed  that  the  burlap  cut  to 
the  exact  size  of  a  sand  bag  and  could  be  so  used  after 
the  goods  had  been  unpacked;  lathes,  drill  presses  and 
other  equipment  were  reduced  so  that  a  saving  was  made 
of  many  cubic  feet  on  each  shipment,  and  the  same  was 
true  for  gun-carriages,  airplanes,  ration-carts,  and  so 
forth.  The  same  story  could  be  told  for  practically  all 
conmaodities  shipped  abroad  by  tie  Government  during 
this  time  and  the  work  accomplished  will  be  of  incal- 
culable value  in  the  future  to  international  American 
trade. 

How  ShrinMnf  May  be  AccompHshed.— A  package 
may  be  shrunk  or  reduced  by  the  more  compact  packing 
of  the  contents  of  the  package  and  by  the  re-designing 
of  the  container  itself,  thereby  reducing  the  exterior 
dimensions.  It  would  probably  be  difficult  to  state 
exactly  whether  greater  savings  have  been  made  by 
re-designing  the  package  or  by  changing  the  disposition 
of  the  contents  in  the  package,  but  it  is  probable  that  in 
almost  every  case  something  of  the  two  principles 
;T|ntered  and  wiE  enter  into  every  satisfactory  export 
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f  ilidnge.  There  is  still  another  method  by  which  the 
pickaxe  may  be  reduced  and  that  is  by  striving  to  reduce 
the  space  occupied  by  the  individual  items  of  the  pack-i 
age  and  in  many  cases  a  surprising  saving  can  be  made. 
Im.  a  recent  issiie  of  Commerce  Reports  the  case  is  cited 
of  an  English  shipment  of  chemical  tabloids  which  were 
packed  in  lots  of  25  tabloids  in  a  very  large  bottle,  the 
empty  space  in  the  bottle  being  filled  with  raw  cotton. 
According  to  the  report  in  this  case,  the  same  sized  bottle 
could  have  held  50  tabloids  and  still  leave  sufficient  space 
for  the  absorbent  cotton,  and  as  the  duties  were  levied 
according  to  the  wei#t  of  bottle  and  packing  there  was 
an  appreciable  saving  that  could  well  have  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  a  competitor,  since  the  laid-down  cost 
of  a  full  bottle  would  have  been  less.  In  this  case  a  fur- 
ther advantage  of  the  full  bottle  would  have  been  that 
possible  snrreptitions  extraction  of  the  tabloids  by  dis- 
honest druggists  would  have  been  largely  avoided. 

One  of  the  moBt  common  errors  in  packing  is  the 
failure  to  utilize  the  waste  spaces  which  are  created  by 
the  character  or  form  of  the  contents,  for  example,  filling 
the  "hole  in  the  doughnut"  of  the  rubber  tires  with 
cartons  containing  tubes.  Waste  of  space  may  also  be 
occasioned  by  using  containers  which  do  not  fit  the  case, 
and  this  ahnost  always  results  from  the  slovenly  prac- 
tice of  trying  to  make  a  one-sized  case  do  for  a  number 
of  commodities.  Fortunately  there  is  plenty  of  good 
practice  in  this  particular,  and  in  the  commodity  chap- 
ters of  this  book  more  than  one  manufacturer  has  spoken 
of  the  different  cases  used  for  different  classes  of  goods. 
If  any  manufacturer  thinks  he  is  saving  money  by  using 
the  same  sized  case  for  all  of  his  line,  let  Mm  consider 
all  the  costs  that  directly  result  from  this  practice  and 
the  tiny  comparative  saving  that  results  frpm  the  use 
of  a  one-sized  case. 

A  long  series  of  experiments  should  be  carried  on 
with  the  contents  of  oases  before  the  final  arrangement 
is  decided  on,  and  every  possible  arrangement  should  be 
tried  out  before  the  standard  case  is  designed.  Remark- 
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package.  There  is  still  another  method  by  which  the 
package  may  be  reduced  and  that  is  by  striviBg  to  reduce 
the  space  occupied  by  the  individual  items  of  the  pack-* 
age  and  in  many  cases  a  surprising  saving  can  be  made. 
In  a  recent  issue  of  Commerce  Reports  the  case  is  cited 
of  an  English  shipment  of  chemical  tabloids  which  were 
packed  in  lots  of  25  tabloids  in  a  very  large  bottle,  the 
empty  space^  in  the  boltle  being  illed  with  raw  cotton. 
According  to  the  report  in  this  case,  the  same  sized  bottle 
could  have  held  50  tabloids  and  still  leave  sufficient  space 
for  the  absorbent  cotton,  and  as  the  duties  were  levied 
according  to  the  weight  of  bottle  and  packing  there  was 
an  appreciable  saving  that  could  well  have  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  a  competitor,  since  the  laid-down  cost 
of  a  full  bottle  would  have  been  less.  In  this  'Case  a  fur- 
ther  advantage  of  the  full  bottle  would  have  been  that 
possible  surreptitious  extraction  of  the  tabloids  by  dis- 
honest druggists  would  have  been  largely  avoided. 

One  of  the  most  common  errors  in  packing  is  the 
failure  to  utilize  the  waste  spaces  which  are  created  by 
the  character  or  form  of  the  contents,  for  example,  filling 
the  **hole  in  the  doughnut"  of  the  rubber  tires  with 
cartons  containing  tubes.  Waste  of  space  may  also  be 
occasioned  by  using  containers  which  do  not  fit  the  case, 
and  this  ahnost  always  results  from  the  slovenly  prac- 
tice of  trying  to  make  a  one-sized  case  do  for  a  number 
of  commodities.  Fortunately  there  is  plenty  of  good 
practice  in  this  particular,  and  in  the  commodity  chap- 
ters of  this  book  more  than  one  manufacturer  has  spoken 
of  the  dilferent  cases  used  for  different  classes  of  goods. 
If  any  manufacturer  thinks  he  is  saving  money  by  using 
the  same  sized  case  for  all  of  his  line,  let  him  consider 
all  the  costs  that  directly  result  from  this  practice  and 
the  tiny  comparative  saving  that  results  from  the  use 
of  a  one-sized  case. 

A  long  series  of  experiments  should  be  carried  on 
with  the  contents  of  cases  before  the  final  arrangement 
is  decided  on,  and  every  possible  arrangement  should  be 
tried  out  before  the  standard  case  is  designed.  Bemark- 
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able  things  were  done  by  the  Govenmieiit  and  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  in  this  work,  and  in  the  chapter  on 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  we  have  mentioned  a 
few  of  the  things  accomplished,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  reduction  of  the  case  for  -the  Browning  automatic 
riie. 

Displacement  may  be  reduced  in  other  ways.  For 
example,  cleats  may  be  pnt  on  the  inside  of  the  cases  in- 
stead of  on  the  outside  where  the  contents  are  of  an  irreg- 
ular size  and  there  are  open  spaces  which  make  room  for 
the  cleats,  and  this  is  also  true  for  battens  that  are  placed 
around  the  middle  of  cases.  In  other  packages  steel 
strapping  will  be  found  equally  strong  as  battens  and 
the  removal  of  the  battens  from  the  case  wiE  effect  quite 
an  economy  in  space. 

'  It  is  probable  that  more  waste  takes  place  in  the 
case  of  crates  than  in  that  of  cases,  for  frequently  the 
orate  seems  to  be  built  up  without  any  particular  plan 
ip  view,  the  idea  being  to  crate  the  piece  of  machinery 
or  other  commodity  and  to  build  up  the  crate  according 
to  the  more  or  less  capricious  form  of  the  goods  to  be 
packed.  It  will  be  found,  however,  in  this  case  as  in 
others  that  experimenting  will  do  a  great  deal  toward 
reducing  displacement.  Space  can  be  saved  by  proper 
designing  of  the  comer  joints,  by  proper  placing  of  the 
braces  and  so  on. 

Another  iniportant  saving  in  displacement  is  the 
result  of  the  use  of  the  proper  woods,  and  this  question 
of  wood  strength  cannot  be  given  too  great  study  by  the 
packer.  In  the  chapter  on  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory there  are  several  graphs  that  give  quite  exhaustive 
information  on  the  subject  of  different  woods,  but  the 
writer  would  not  advise  anyone  to  take  the  inf  omation 
given  in  that  chapter  as  final.  New  experiments  are 
constantly  being  made  at  the  Laboratory  and  the  pro- 
gressive packing  room  should  keep  in  close  touch  with 
these  experiments.  However,  the  point  of  this  para- 
graph is  that  important  savings  may  be  effected  by 
using,  for  example,  a  hardwood  instead  of  a  soft  wmi. 
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able  things  Were  done  by  the  Government  and  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  in  this  work,  and  in  the  chapter  on 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  we  have  mentioned  a 
few  of  the  things  accomplished,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  reduction  of  the  case  for"  the  Browning  automatic 
rifle. 

Displacement  may  be  reduced  in  other  ways.  1^  or 
example,  cleats  may  be  put  on  the  inside  of  the  cases  in- 
stead of  on  the  outside  where  the  contents  are  of  an  irreg- 
ular size  and  there  are  open  spaces  which  make  room  for 
the  cleats,  and  this  is  also  true  for  battens  that  are  placed 
around  the  middle  of  cases.  In  other  packages  steel 
strapping  will  be  found  equally  strong  as  battens  and 
the  removal  of  the  battens  from  the  case  will  effect  quite 
an  economy  in  space. 

It  is  probable  that  more  waste  takes  place  m  the 
case  of  crates  than  in  that  of  cases,  for  frequently  the 
crate  seems  to  be  built  up  without  any  particular  plan 
ip  view,  the  idea  being  to  crate  the  piece  of  machinery 
or  other  commodity  and  to  build  up  the  crate  according 
to  the  more  or  less  capricious  form  of  the  goods  to  be 
packed.  It  will  be  found,  however,  in  this  case  as  in 
others  that  experimenting  will  do  a  great  deal  toward 
reducing  displacement.  Space  can  be  saved  by  proper 
designing  of  the  corner  joints,  by  proper  placing  of  the 
braces  and  so  on. 

Another  important  saving  in  displacement  is  the 
result  of  the  use  of  the  proper  woods,  and  this  question 
of  wood  strength  cannot  be  given  too  great  study  by  the 
packer.  In  the  chapter  on  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory there  are  several  graphs  that  give  quite  exhaustive 
information  on  the  subject  of  different  woods,  but  the 
writer  would  not  advise  anyone  to  take  the  information 
given  in  that  chapter  as  final.  New  experiments  are 
constantly  being  made  at  the  Laboratory  and  the  pro- 
gressive packing  room  should  keep  in  close  touch  with 
these  experiments.  However,  the  point  of  this  para- 
graph is  that  important  savings  may  be  effected  by 
using,  for  example,  a  hardwood  instead  of  a  soft  wood, 
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m  the  former  permits  the  use  of  a  thinner  wood  than  is 
the  case  for  the  soft  wood,  and  this  all  means  a  saving 
in  displacement.  I  know  of  one  concern  that  is  now 
Bii¥ing  trim  three  to  four  cubic  feet  per  crate,  the  direct ' 
result  of  changing  the  slats  in  the  case  from  pine  to  oak- 
Important  savings  in  space  may  also  be  made  by  the 
use  of  steel  strapping,  comer  irons  and  other  metal 
fastenings  which  will  permit  the  use  of  a  thinner  wood. 
It  was  found  by  the  Government  that  a  box  made  of  one- 
quarter  inch  lumber  properly  strapped  would  stand  up 
as  well  as  a  box  made  of  one  inch  lumber  with  no  straps, 
likewise  there  is  the  saving  that  may  be  obtained  by 
shipping  goods  unpacked  when  such  is  possible.  Large 
machinery  particularly  can  frequently  be  shipped  with 
absolute  safety  without  packing,  and  in  Chapter  XXIV 
we  show  a  locomotive  shipment  where  the  machine  is 
shipped  without  disassembling  and  practically  without 
paddng. 

A  large  manufacturer  of  motor  trucks  submits  photo- 
graphs on  page  327  Olustratpg  its  own  practice  in 
''shrinking"  the  package.  This  company  ships  its  trucks 
of  varying  capacity  in  oases  as  f  ollowsi 

CapaeUu        Net  Weight  Groea  Weight  Dimensiona         CvXrie  Fed 

IH  Um  3,582  5,030  45' x  45' x  16'9»  220 

t     *«  4,860  6,412  48'x45'xl8'3'  275 

IM  '•  5,118  e,075  X  4&' X  im'  28) 

$H  "  6,320  8,170  48'x45'x20'3'  304 

fi     "  8,100  10^  61'x48'x21'»'  370 

The  smallest  chassis,  1%-ton,  is  boxed  on  two  sills 
forming  the  bottom  of  the  crate,  which  is 
secuftly  bolted  and  anchored.  For  the  chassis  of  the 
2  and  214-ton  trucks,  4"x8"  sills  are  used,  and  for  the 
chassis  of  the  larger  sizes,  3I/2  and  5-ton  trucks,  4"xl0''. 
Tongued  and  grooved  matched  lumber  is  used  for  topi 
bottom  and  sides,  running  up  and  down  and  crosswise, 
not  lengthwise.  For  the  platform  of  all  chassis  ma- 
terial, dressed  on  one  side,  is  used.  About  5  lbs.  of  No. 
12-penny  common  nails  are  required  for  each  platform. 
For  the  top  of  crate^  for  all  chassis  matched  or  ship  lap 
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lumber  is  used,  the  braces  being  of  %"x6"  stuff.  About 
3  lbs.  of  6-penny  common  nails  and  about  lbs,  of 
8-penny  common  nails  are  used  for  one  top.  The  sides  of 
crates  for  aU  models  are  made,  of  %"  matched  material, 
the  top  tie  being  of  iy2"x3"  stuff,  the  bottom  tie  of  Vs  x6 
stuff  and  the  braces  of  %''x6"  lumber.  About  3  lbs.  ot 
6-penny  common  nails  are  used  for  each  side,  or  6  lbs.  tor 
each  crate ;  about  1  lb.  8-penny  common  nails  are  used  lor 
each  side,  or  2  lbs.  for  each  crate.  The  ends  If iratesfor 
iU  models  are  made  of  %"  matched  or  ship  lap  lumber. 
|Sl«ll,|op  tie  is  made  of  lV2"xT  stuff,  the  bottom  tie  of 
and  the  braces  of  %"x6^  About  V2  lb-  of  6-penny 
common  nails  are  used  for  each  end,  or  1  lb.  for  each 
crate ;  about  1/2  lb.  of  8-penny  common  nails  are  used  for 
each  end  or  about  1  lb.  for  each  crate. 


CHAPTEB  Xin 
THE  PA0XIN6  07  MACIHIIIEET 

THE  Ameiiean  machinery  industry,  with  justice,  is 
and  has  been  considered  one  of  the  great  as  well 
as  one  of  the  model  trades  of  the  world,  and  while 
the  volume  of  export  business  during  the  war  was  im- 
mense, the  industry  by  no  means  owes  its  development  or 
its  present  position  to  war  demand  and  urgency.  Tie 
great  machine  tool  manufacturers  of  this  country,  for  ex- 
ample,  have  always  occupied  a  high  position  in  the  tech- 
nical trades  of  the  whole  world  and  the  fact  that  more 
than  $58,507,942  worth  of  this  sort  of  machinery  was  ex- 
ported in  1919  is  merely  a  recognition  of  merit.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  in  many  cases  where  tools  were 
made  for  foreign  governments  under  the  most  rigid  spe- 
dicationsy  the  work  turned  out  produced  the  highest  com- 
mendation from  the  inspectors.  The  general  subject  of 
the  packing  of  machinery  for  export  has  already  been 
thoroughly  treated  by  a  recogni|g^  authority  of  the  high- 
est standmg  and  most  comprehensive  experience,  in  the 
special  chapter  of  this  volume  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Fitz  Gerald, 
Manager  of  Transportation  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. It  only  remains  in  this  chapter  to  quote  supple- 
mentary suggestions  from  letters  and  instructions  issued 
by  other  authorities,  and  to  illustrate  the  best  practice  in 
packing  machinery  by  some  large  and  successful  ex- 
porters.  ^ 

MaaiicmWing  Machiiifls. — ^Much  displacement,  mean- 
ing reduction  in  cubic  space  and  consequent  diarges, 
was  saved  by  the  United  States  Government  in  its  pack- 
ing of  machinery  for  export  during  the  war,  and  is  today 
being  saved  by  manufacturers,  through  the  partial  or 
complete  disassembling  of  the  contents  of 
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disassembling  must  be  most  carefuUy  considered.  In 
the  case  of  simple  machinery,  the  reassembling  of  which 
requires  no  particular  technical  skill,  there  shdili  be  no 
hesitancy  in  taking  the  machine  down  and  packing  it  in 
the  smallest  possible  space,  but  in  the  case  of  very  com- 
plicated machines  that  require  an  expert  mechanic  for 
their  reassembling,  the  manufacturer  must  carefully 
consider  what  faciHties  are  present  for  taking  care  of 
the  reassembling  problem  at  the  point  of  destination. 
In  the  case  of  costly  machinery  it  is  frequently  the  prac- 
tice to  have  the  customer  pay  the  erecting  costs,  and 
these  erecting  costs  may  include  the  sending  of  a 
mechanic  from  the  United  States  to  do  the  work^  the 
customer  paying  all  expenses.  In  many  instances,  how- 
ever, carefully  worked  out  instruction  sheets  will  take 
care  of  the  problem,  but  these  instruction  sheets  should 
be  in  the  language  of  the  customer  and  most  carefully 
translated  by  a  man  knowing  technically  the  particular 
machine.  It  is  always  possible  to  have  good  photographs 
taken  of  the  process  of  assembling  the  machine  and  these 
should  always  accompany  the  instruction  sheets.  How- 
ev»r,  in  considering  file  subject  of  disassembUng  machin- 
ery  it  is  always  well  to  remember  that  the  knocking  down 
process  and  shipment  of  a  dismantled  machine  may 
sometimes  cause  more  trouble  and  expense  in  assembling 
than  the  actual  saving  in  freight  amounts  to. 

The  specifications  for  packing  of  the  General  Engi- 
neer Depot  of  the  War  Department  contain  the  following 
paragraphs : 

**  Machines  will  preferably  be  shipped  complete  when 
weight  and  space  occupied  are  not  objectionable.  Small 
and  fragile  parts  will  generally  be  demounted  and  packed 
ynth  proper  care,  in  a  compartment  built  into  the  large 
mse.  Other  small  detached  parts  should  be  bolted  or 
securely  fixed  to  the  cross  bars  or  supports,  if  not  packed 
in  a  compartment  of  the  main  box. 

When  machinery  is  knocked  down,  dismantled  parts 
will  be  marked  with  a  number  of  ample  aim  and  easily 
seen.  Bolts  and  screws  wiU  be  greased  and  put  back 
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key  seat.  Uncoirerecl  oil  holes  and  tapped  holes  will  be 
filled  with  pine  plugs  driven  in  to  exclude  dirt/' 

An  English  authority  offers  the  following:  Erecting 
troubles  often  come  from  corresponding  parts  of  the 
right  and  left  hand  sides  of  the  machine  being  inter- 
efaangeable.  This  eaii  be  prerented  by  adding  the  letter 
*L'  or  on  left  hand  pieces.  A  paint  should  be 
used  that  will  easily  wash  off  after  erection.  White  lead 
and  turpentine  are  very  satisfactory." 

To  what  extent  a  machine  should  be  dismounted 
depends  ohiefiy  on  the  oharaeter  of  Ihe  maohine  and  its 
destmation.-'  in  a  general,  way,  wiiere  any  'Comparaliveiy 
fragile  part  stands  out  from  a  more  solid  mass  it  should 
be  dismounted  and  packed  separately.  Where  light  open 
framework  gives  a  machine  great  bulk  with  compara- 
tively little  weight,  it  should  be  taken  apart  and  the 
various  pieces  paired  fiat.  Fragile  parts  and  accessories 
should  be  dismounted,  greased,  wrapped  in  oiled  paper 
and  tucked  securely  away  in  the  body  of  the  machine. 
AU  polished  parts  of  the  frameworic  should  be  greased 
and  machined  parts  wrapped  with  two  or  three  layers 
of  straw  rope,  when  comparatively  rough  machines  for 
short  journeys  are  shipped  without  box,  as  is  sometimes 
done*   In  takinir  a  machine  anart*  the  Backer  ^should 
al'^R^a^^s  Icee  p  in  mind  continually  the  question  of  how  it 
shall  be  reassembled.  Bolts  and  set  screws  should,  when- 
ever possible,  be  put  back  into  the  places  where  they 
belong,  each  key  should  be  kept  to  its  own  wheel,  but  as 
it  is  impossible  to  tie  a  key  securely,  a  wooden  plug 
I  should  be  driven  tight  into  the  bore  aiid  the  key  driven 
I  into  the  plug;  or  the  key  may  be  put  in  a  canvas  bag  and 
I  attached  to  the  shaft  or  wheel.  Uncovered  oil  holes  and 
tapped  holes  should  be  fitted  with  a  wooden  peg  to  keep 
^  out  dirt  and  where  shafts  enter  bearings  a  few  strands 
/  of  yarn  should  be  wrapped  around  the  shaft  for  the  same 
I  purpose* 

\      A  large  export'  firm  on  our  Pacific  Coast  issues  a 
circular  to  makers  of  macbines  whose products  it  may 


Courtesy  of  "Norton  Co, 

How  THE  Machine  is  Held  in  Place. 

This  picture  i«  taken  from  a  position  slightly  above  the  machine  and  Ulus- 
Iffvlet  the  method  of  hmim§  U  li»  the  Mm. 


-t^.  ■    Court cffit  of  Nm%m  ^fo. 

 I       .TH1-DiSA88«MBIJ!I>  MaCHINB  in  OOMPWITl  SHIPMENT. 


The  entire  sh'-pment  ready  to  he  placed  abmur4  mm,  Im  tM9  pIMmre  „tM 
method  of  marking  is  also  plainly  shown. 
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into  their  proper  places.  Each  key  will  be  taped  in  the 
key  seat.  Uncovered  oil  holes  and  tapped  holes  will  be 
filled  with  pine  plugs  driven  in  to  exclude  dirt." 

An  English  authority  offers  the  following :  *  *  Erecting 
troubles  often  come  from  corresponding  parts  of  the 
right  and  left  hand  sides  of  the  machine  being  inter- 
changeable. This  can  be  prevented  by  adding  the  letter 
*L'  or  'X'  on  left  hand  pieces.  A  paint  should  be 
used  that  will  easily  wash  off  after  erection.  White  lead 
and  turpentine  are  very  satisfactory. 

To  what  extent  a  machine  should  be  dismounted 
depends  chiefly  on  the  character  of  Ihe  machine  and  its 
destination.  In  a  general  way,  where  any  comparatively 
fragile  part  stands  out  from  a  more  solid  mass  it  should 
be  dismounted  and  packed  separately.  AVhere  light  open 
framework  gives  a  machine  great  bulk  with  compara- 
tively little  weight,  it  should  be  taken  apart  and  the 
various  pieces  packed  flat.  Fragile  parts  and  accessories 
should  be  dismounted,  greased,  wrapped  in  oiled  paper 
and  tucked  securely  away  in  the  body  of  the  machine. 
All  polished  parts  of  the  framework  should  be  greased 
and  machined  parts  wrapped  with  two  or  three  layers 
of  straw  rope,  when  comparatively  rough  machines  for 
short  journeys  are  shipped  without  box,  as  is  sometimes 
done.  In  taking  a  machine  apart,  the  packer  should 
always  keep  in  mind  continually  the  question  of  how  it 
shall  be  reassembled.  Boltr  l^^^^  lit  screws  should,  when- 
ever possible,  be  put  back  into  the  places  where  they 
belong,  each  key  should  be  kept  to  its  own  wheel,  but  as 
it  is  impossible  to  tie  a  key  securely,  a  wooden  plug 

]'  should  be  driven  tight  into  the  bore  and  the  key  driven 
into  the  plug;  or  the  key  may  be  put  in  a  canvas  bag  and 

I  attached  to  the  shaft  or  wheel,  ffncovered  oil  holes  and 
tapped  holes  should  be  fitted  with  a  wooden  peg  to  keep 
out  dirt  and  where  shafts  enter  bearings  a  few  strands 
of  yarn  should  be  wrapped  around  the  shaft  for  the  same 

iff 'III.  LIU  OUa 

A  large  export  firm  on  our  Pacifie  Coast  issues  a 
drcalar  to  makers  of  machines  whose  products  it  may 


Courtegy  of  Umitm  €o. 

How  THE  Machine  is  Held  in  Place. 

This  picture  is  taken  from  a  positim  slightly  above  the  machine  and  illua- 
trates  the  metho4  of  hoMing  U  l»  place  li»  the  hm. 


0&mtm§  0/  IForfMi  ffo, 

THK  DlSASSlIMBLlD  MACHINE  IN  COMPLETE  SHIPMENT. 

The  entire  nh'-pment  ready  to  be  plaeeA  ablMnl  cart.  I»  tM§  pMmre  tM 
method  of  marking  in  also  plainly  shown, 
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CourteBif  of  W&rthington  Pump  and  MacMmerif  Corf» 

Packing  a  Powee  Pump. 

FerflMii  Irfplfiff  mwer  pump  mt  m  S"  m  «"  tpruce  timben  for  tMidiimff.  TlM^ 
emm  hmm  §§  #/  tm  mum  mMmtM  omA 


0<wirti»f'  ©/  WmiMiUfim  Pmim  m§  Muc-  ■   \  p. 
IffunmKi       .Pimp  oir  PuffioBii* 

The  pump  19  mounted  on  skida  with  proper  blocking  underneath,  ready  for 
framing  and  hotting.  Platform  f«  of  very  rigid  comtruction.  Note  that  dis- 
charge air  chamber  hat  been  removed  from  pump  m%d  U  halted  a<nd  blocked 
If  platform  undermeath  machine.  It  i§  the  praeUce  t#  mrefuUw  pack  all 
mmmmritt     mmoM  %mm'  f  toord  mnier  mumMmm. 
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order  for  export,  from  which  the  following  is  to  be  noted: 

*'Each  machine  and  all  parts  thereof,  when  the  same 
are  not  shipped  attached  to  the  individual  machine,  shall 
be  marked  with  the  same  item  number  that  is  shown  on 
the  order  list.  This  applies  also  to  any  and  all  equip- 
ment to  which  an  item  number  is  assigned  on  the  order. 
The  numbering  shall  be  done  in  the  following  manner: 

"All  large  and  heavy  parts  shall  be  marked  with  let- 
ters at  least  2"  in  height,  in  a  color  contrasting  to  the 
body  color,  in  four  different  places.  All  small  parts  shall 
haves  a  metal  tag  not  less  than  iy2"x3"  attached  thereto 
with  No.  16  gauge  annealed  wire.  These  tags  shall  be 
marked  with  the  item  number  by  punching  or  raised  let- 
ters i/o"  in  height.  In  no  case  is  paint  to  be  used  for 
marking  tags.  All  small  parts,  or  anything  that  tags  and 
paint  cannot  be  used  on  for  marking,  shall  have  the  item 
nnmber  stamped  thereon  in  a  place  that  is  not  injurious 
and  IS  dearly  visible.  Shafting  shall  have  the  number 
stamped  on  each  end.  This  stamping  shall  be  in  letters 
at  least  i/^^in  height.'' 

Protection  of  Bright  Parts. — From  the  circular  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  exporter  who  has  just  been  quoted,  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  is  also  to  be  noted : 

"All  exposed  faces  of  machinery  dr  machinery  parts 
that  are  planed,  polished  or  otherwise  finished,  jshall  be 
covered  with  a  pure  white  lead  and  boiled  linseed  oil, 
with  sufficient  drier  to  harden  properly.  All  interior 
faces  of  machinery  or  machinery  parts  that  are  planed, 
polished  or  otherwise  finished,  such  as  cylinders,  shall 
be  protected  by  a  coating  of  petroleum  jelly.  All  deli- 
cate machine  parts  shall  be  first  wrapped  in  oil-soaked 
cheesecloth,  then  wrapped  with  burlap  and  sewed  before 
boxing." 

The  specifications  of  the  General  Engineer  Depot 
iielude  the  following:  Exposed  surfaces  of  machined 
parts  shall  be  protected  with  a  rust-preventing  coating, 
twm  from  acid,  which  expands  easily,  sets  quickly  to  « 
sufficient  firmness,  and  dissolves  readily  when  wiped 
down  with  oil,  turpentine  or  petroleum.  Adequate  wood 
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emrieaif  af  Wnrthinffton  Pump  and  MaeMnerv  Corp. 
Packing  a  Power  Pump. 

Vertical  triphx  pmar  pump  Met  on  T'  *  ti"  »pruve  timbim  Jar  skidding.  The 

emm  kmee  la  0/  ike  mme  materiul  mnd  $wk 


Coiirfeif  &f  W&rthington  Pump  and  Machinery  Corp. 

Mounting  the  Pump  on  Plathjem. 


The  pmmp  is  mmmted  on  skM§  with  proper  MocMnp  underneath,  ready  for 
framing  and  boating.  Platform  i'#  of  very  rigid  eonstrnetion.  Note  that  dia- 
ekarge  air  ehnmhtr  has  been  removed  from  pump  and  in  bolted  tmd  Mocked 
t§  platform  utulrnuath  machine.  It  i$  the  practice  to  carefmlty  pack  ail 
accrmories  in  HtnaU  boxeg  placed  under  machine. 
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order  for  export,  from  which  the  following  is  to  be  noted: 

*VEach  machine  and  all  parts  thereof,  when  the  same 
are  not  shipped  attached  to  the  individual  machine,  shall 
be  marked  with  the  same  item  number  that  is  shown  on 
the  order  list.  This  applies  also  to  any  and  all  equip- 
ment to  which  an  item  number  is  assigned  on  the  order. 
The  numbering  shall  be  done  in  the  following  manner: 

**A11  large  and  heavy  parts  shall  be  marked  with  let- 
ters at  least  2"  in  height,  in  a  color  contrasting  to  the 
body  color,  in  four  different  places.  All  small  parts  shall 
have  a  metal  tag  not  less  than  iy2"x3"  attached  thereto 
with  No.  16  gauge  annealed  wire.  These  tags  shall  be 
marked  with  the  item  number  by  punching  or  raised  let- 
ters 1/2"  in  height.  In  no  case  is  paint  to  be  used  for 
marking  tags.  AH  small  parts,  or  anything  that  tags  and 
paint  cannot  be  used  on  for  marking,  shall  have  the  item 
number  stamped  thereon  in  a  place  that  is  not  injurious 
and  is  clearly  visible.  Shafting  shall  have  the  number 
stamped  on  each  end.  This  stamping  shall  be  in  letters 
at  least  Vo"  in  height." 

Protection  of  Bright  Parts.— From  the  circular  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  exporter  who  has  just  been  quoted,  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  is  also  to  be  noted : 

**A11  exposed  faces  of  machinery  or  machinery  parts 
that  are  planed,  polished  or  otherwise  finished,  shall  be 
covered  with  a  pure  white  lead  and  boiled  linseed  oil, 
with  sufficient  drier  to  harden  properly.  All  interior 
faces  of  machinery  or  machinery  parts  that  are  planed, 
polished  or  otherwise  finished,  such  as  cylinders,  shall 
be  protected  by  a  coating  of  petroleum  jelly.  All  deli- 
cate machine  parts  shall  be  first  wrapped  in  oil-soaked 
cheesecloth,  then  wrapped  with  burlap  and  sewed  before 
boxing. ' ' 

The  specifications  of  th^  ||neral  Engineer  Depot 

include  the  following:  ^'ExpdsM  surfaces  of  machined 
parts  shall  be  protected  with  a  rust-preventing  coating, 
free  from  acid,  which  expands  easily,  sets  quickly  to  a 
sufficient  firmness,  and  dissolves  readily  when  wiped 
down  with  oil,  turpentine  or  petroleum.  Adequate  wood 
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imvers  or  lai^ging  will  also  be  used  when  found  necessary. 

"When  bearings  are  need  as  supports,  block  supports 
are  prepared;  (1)  snppOTt  points  will  be  slushed,  (2)  a 
sin©  0ate  will  be  laid  thereon,  (3)  carriage  cloth  or  ofl- 
cloth  will  be  laid  on  the  zinc,  finished  side  to  the  zinc, 
and  the  other  side  slushed  to  receive  the  shaft." 

A  representative  of  the  High  Commission  of  a  great 
foreign  g0¥emment  which  has  offices  in  New  York  City, 
submits  among  his  recommendations  for  the  packing  of 
machinery  this  advice  as  to  the  protection  of  bright 
parts:  **Care  should  be  taken  to  well  protect  the  con- 
tents of  the  crates  against  moisture  by  properly  covering 
all  bright  metal  parts  with  a  rust  preventative,  of  which 
there  are  several  kinds  on  the  market.  In  the  case  of 
pieces  of  heavy  machinery  which  are  shipped  nncrated, 
one  of  the  best  rust  preventatives  is  a  mixture  of  white 
lead  and  tallow.  This  mixture  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  difficult  to  remove.  Among  the  rust  preventatives 
used  by  the  different  automobile  companies  may  be  men- 
tioned such  compounds  as  coral  compound,  cedarolium 
compound,  glenmore  compound,  etc.  Some  of  these  com- 
pounds are  easier  to  remove  ikm  others,  and  in.  'many 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  wash  the  parts  in  ^teaming 
hot  soda  tanks  in  order  to  remove  these  protective 
compounds." 

The  English  authority  already  quoted  says  that  in 
coating  bright  parts  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
remenTber  that  the  machines  may  not  only  be  exposed  to 
rain  and  an  occasional  dose  of  salt  water  during  their 
Journey,  but  that  in  passing  through  custom  houses  cases 
may  be  opened  and  the  coating,  if  not  sufficiently  firm, 
may  be  rubbed  off  in  places,  while  even  after  arrival  the 
cases  may  stand  for  some  time  before  they  can  be 
'uniiaoKeci. 

PacMif  ivf  Small  Parti.— Instmctions  issued  to 
American  manufacturers  by  the  High  Commission  of  one 
of  the  great  foreign  governments  include  the  following: 

**In  connection  with  the  boxing  of  parts  it  is  quite 
important  that  all  small  parts  be  contained  in  well  water- 


  Cimrtety  of  WmrtMmfftm  Pmmp       MtHMmmw  dtrp. 

CiOMPLETlD  FbAMEW(»K  OP  CASB. 
m^m*mm*mm  fmrthm-  8teD8  in  packing  the  game  machine  as  »hown  i»  previoua 
mStiu^Sr  f?3SStorfci«  readVfor\oards,  the  uprights  being  securely  spUced 
W  vlSfSL  ZTS^d  whZe  necessary  against  vari4>us  parts  of  fnach^ 
^With  c^JS^^m^  ^iwded  by  cme  UmlJ  tM»  prm^Ule,  very  rtg^  em- 
struction. 


Courtesy  of  Worthington  Pump  and  Maehiuery  Corp. 


Case  Containing  Steam  Pump. 

Top  and  one  side  of  coMe  are  remm^ed  to  show  j^^^f^J*;;;  Jfj*! 

esp^hf  manner  in  which  pump  is  supported  tn  <^^fjv  blocks  phwed^^^ 
AoHfl  nanaed  oortionM,  keeping  feet  from  touching  platform.    Note  also  that 

weight  by  cross  braces  nailed  to  9tde  boards.  .^^^^eiVMPi^e^am 

iiTfirm  posUion.    Note  compactness  of  ceyse  i»  ffielafto*  U  tiili  »/  9m»mm. 
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covers  or  lagging  will  also  be  used  when  found 

When  bearrngs  are  used  as  supports,  block  supports 
are  prepared;  (1)  support  points  will  be  slushed,  (2)  a 
zinc  plate  will  be  laid  thereon,  (3)  carriage  cloth  or  oil- 
cloth will  be  laid  on  the  zinc,  finished  side  to  the  zinc, 
and  the  other  side  slushed  to  receive  the  shaft." 

A  representative  of  the  High  Commission  of  a  great 
foreign  government  which  has  offices  in  New  York  City, 
submits  among  his  recommendations  for  the  packing  of 
machinery  this  advice  as  to  the  protection  of  bright 
parts:  *'Care  should  be  taken  to  well  protect  the  con- 
tents of  the  crates  against  moisture  by  properly  covering 
all  bright  metal  parts  with  a  rust  preventative,  of  which 
there  are  several  kinds  on  the  market.  In  the  case  of 
pieces  of  heavy  machinery  which  are  shipped  uncrated, 
one  of  the  best  rust  preventatives  is  a  mixture  of  white 
lead  and  tallow.  This  mixture  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  difficult  to  remove.  Among  the  rust  preventatives 
used  by  the  different  automobile  companies  may  be  men- 
tioned such  compounds  as  coral  compound,  oedarolium 
compound,  glenmore  compound,  etc.  Some  of  these  com- 
pounds are  easier  to  remove  than  others,  and  in  many 
cases  it  is  iKccssary  to  wash  the  parts  ing,steaming 
hot  soda  tanks  in  order  to  remove  these  protective 
compounds." 

The  English  authority  already  quoted  says  that  in 
coating  bright  parts  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
remember  that  the  machines  may  not  only  be  exposed  to 
rain  and  an  occasional  dose  of  salt  water  during  their 
journey,  but  that  in  passing-  through  custom  houses  cases 
may  be  opened  and  the  coating,  if  not  sufficiently  firm, 
may  be  rubbed  oE  in  places,  while  even  after  arrival  the 
eases  may  stand  for  some  time  before  they  can  be 
unpacked. 

PacMng  of  Small  Parts. — ^Instructions  issued  to 
American  manufacturers  by  the  High  Commission  of  one 
of  the  great  foreign  governments  include  the  following: 

**In  connection  with  the  boxing  of  parts  it  is  quite 
important  that  all  small  parts  be  contained  in  well  water- 


Courtesy  of  Worthington  Pump  and  MwMmerg  €mrp» 
Completed  Fbamewoek  of  Case. 

IlluatrateM  turiher  9tep«  f»  packing  the  same  mmhine  as  shown  in  previous 
mZramn  Fra^ivSrkis  re/dv  fo/hourds,  the  nprights  ^/':iOjecY^ly^^^^ 
to  ilatftrrm  and  braced  where  necessary  against  various  parts  of  m^^me. 
^Wm  ndmioZi  bracing  afforded  hy  comc  Uself  this  provides  very  rtgtd  om- 
struction. 


Courtesy  of  Worthington  Pump  and  Machinery  Corp. 


Case  Containing  SteaxM  Pump. 
Tm  amd  me  side  of  ease  are  removed  to  shmv  method  of  packing.  Note 
esi^ly  manner  in  which  pump  is  supported  in  case  hj,  ^''''^'^^ 
solid  flalfied  portions,  keeping  feH  from  touching  l^t^'^H^'^^M  l^lS^Z^^^^ 
entire  weight  of  pump  is  not  carried  by  bottom  of  case  as  *«e«  frclp  Wport 
ZhqL  by  cross  braces  nailed  to  side  boards.    Top  cross  piew.  **2iJ!!2f 
in  firm  position.    Note  compactness  of  case  in  reHatton  to  mm  of  m^teriak 
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Courtesy  0/  The  Challenge  MachAneru  Cwmwamg, 
Crating  Parts  of  Printing  Press. 

Cmie  No.  1  conta4m  the  aide  frame*.  Crate  No.  i  the  center  girtM,  Method 
#1  mmtirmetUm  /iiilf  OmnrmeS  im  te&t. 


Courtesy  of  The  Challenge  Machinerif  Company. 
Packing  Printing  Press  Parts. 

Crmte  No.  S  contatm  the  trough*.  Boob  No.  4  contain*  the  cylinder;  No.  S 
mmtain*  all  gmall  pmU;  Mo.  9  mnUim  the  /owilal*.   Meth&i  of  f (MrMnf  fully 
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proofed  bags ;  that  all  threaded  parts  be  well  protected 
against  injury  by  contact  with  other  parts.  All  finished 
or  ground  parts  should  be  separately  packed  to  avoid 
damage  to  finished  surfaces.  The  tags  designating  the 
names  and  numbers  of  the  different  parts  should  be  of 
such  material  that  they  will  not  be  damaged  by  oil  or 
water,  and  in  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
use  of  aluminum  or  other  metal  tags  is  being  generally 
adopted.  A  packing  list  containing  the  contents  of  all 
crates,  boxes  or  packages  should  always  be  well  secured 
in  a  prominent  place  in  the  interior  of  the  box;  also,  it 
is  desirable  that  a  copy  of  such  a  list,  when  practicable, 
be  well  secured  to  the  outside  of  the  crate  or  box,  covered 
with  galvanized  sheet  iron  or  other  suitable  protection." 

The  utmost  care  is  required  in  making  certain  that 
all  parts  are  shipped  and  are  so  shipped  that  they  will 
arrive  safely  and  complete,  as  will  be  realized  from  a 
consideration  of  the  great  loss  which  may  be  occasioned 
should  the  parts  be  lost  or  damaged  en  route.  A  machine 
arriving  minus  essential  parts  is  utterly  useless  until 
new  parts  can  be  secured,  which  may  entail  months  of 
delay,  which  in  turn  may  mean  excessive  pecuniary  loss, 
ai,  for  example,  when  a  mill  or  factory  is  being  equipped. 

Inside  Bracing  and  Packing.— The  General  Engineer 
Depot  of  the  War  Department  among  its  specifications 
publishes  the  following: 

*VMachinery  itself  should  be  covered  with  water-proof- 
ing paper  or  oilcloth  to  prevent  damage  from  moisture. 
Machinery  should  be  thoroughly  slushed  with  suitable 
protective  compound.  All  loose  or  detached  parts  should 
be  firmly  and  securely  fixed  to  prevent  dislodgement 
during  transit.  All  finished  surfaces  to  be  amply  pro- 
tected against  injury  from  salt  air  and  water. 

*  *  Packages  containing  machinery,  or  parts,  should  b© 
securely  blocked  in  the  case  or  crate  to  prevent 
movement. 

Electrical  and  mechanical  apparatus  to  be  solidly 
packed  in  excelsior,  straw,  salt  hay,  or  other  filler  in  a 
solid  box  with  paneled  ends,  securely  nailed  and  then 
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reeaforoed  with  %  by  3-iiich  battens  around  the  sides 
at  the  ends,  with  1-inch  by  No.  18  gauge  strap  iron  all 
the  way  around  the  battens,  ends  lapping  at  least  6  inches. 

''Projecting  portions  of  heavy  castings  having  narrow 
iiidii  must  be  ti^en  off,  as  they  will  break  off  by  jarring. 

*^Qmj  iron  extended  parts  must  be  kept  one-half  to 
one  inch  away  from  covering,  as  the  spring  of  boards 
will  cause  breakage. 

"  Where  light  gray  iron  castings  or  breakable  machine 
pitrts  are  near  the  outside  of  a  package,  brace  the  case 
so  that  there  may  be  always  one  inch  elearanee  between 
the  articles  and  the  earn 

"  Two  heavy  east  pieces  must  not  rest  together,  but 
must  be  cushioned  or  separated  by  wood  brace  or  block. 

"Cross  timbers  which  hold  heavy  articles  in  place 
should  be  socketed  at  the  ends  where  there  is  danger  of 
splitting  if  nails  only  are  used. 

"Heavy  items  mast  be  irmly  bolted  to  skids  or  ioor- 
ing;  nothing  shall  be  hung  from  sides  of  boxes.  Unoc- 
cupied space  in  packing  boxes  must  be  thoroughly  braced. 

"Articles  subject  to  damage  by  moisture  shall  be  ade- 
quately protected. 

"Switchboards  shall  be  packed  in  two  boxes,  the  inner 
box  being  ioated  in  the  outer  box,  3"  dear  space  between, 
this  space  packed  with  excelsior.  The  inner  box  has 
supports;  upon  these  is  laid  the  switchboard  with 
cigarettes  between;  these  cigarettes  are  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter,  of  excelsior  rolled  in  paper,  pieces 
are  then  forced  down  over  the  cigarettes  and  nailed  to 
the  sides.  The  inner  box  is  completed,  ioated  in  the 
outer  box,  and  this  properly  secured." 

The  instructions  of  the  foreign  government's  High 
Commission,  which  have  already  been  quoted,  state  in 
this  connection:  "It  may  be  mentioned  in  connection  with 
packing  that  the  use  of  the  excelsior  which  was  formerly 
used  to  quite  an  extent  has  now  been  practicaly  elim- 
inated, as  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  use  of  such  mate- 
rial when  the  contents  of  the  boxes  are  well  secured  in 
place  ;  also,  it  may  be  noted  that  excelsior  may  be  con- 
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sidered  as  being  subject  to  spontaneous  combustion.*' 
An  English  authority  may  be  quoted  as  follows :  "The 
sweating  which  takes  place  on  board  ship  and  affects  the 
cases  themselves  also  attacks  their  contents,  especially 
the  parts  of  machinery  to  which  it  is  not  possible  to 
apply  slush  or  the  usual  rust  preventatives.  In  no  case 
should  machinery  be  packed  with  sawdust  or  wood  chips 
when  these  materials  can  get  among  the  parts  of  the 
gearings,  as  this  occasions  the  receiver  an  endless  amount 
of  trouble  and  unnecessary  annoyance." 

SMpping  Weights.— The  War  Department  in  its  over- 
seas shipments  advised  that  "packages  over  1,000 pounds 
or  less  than  200  pounds  are  to  be  avoided  when  prac- 
ticable." Of  course,  it  is  not  always  practicable  to 
reduce  weights  to  this  limit,  and  where  port  and  interior 
transportation  facilities  at  destination  are  such  as  to 
permit  the  easy  handling  of  heavy  packages  there  is  no 
obiection  to  bulk.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  a 
heavy  case  weighing  perhaps  several  tons  cannot  be 
thrown  around  and  handled  so  roughly  during  transit 
ascw  smaller  cases ;  and  that  the  officers  of  ships  always 
pay  particular  and  personal  attention  to  the  handling  of 
such  extremely  heavy  cases,  because  of  the  damage  which 
would  be  done  to  their  own  vessel  and  to  lighters-  or  quays 
should  freight  of  this  description  be  suddenly  dropped 
on  decks  or.  down  hatchways  into  the  holds  of  vessels. 

An  English  authority  calls  attention  to  the  packing 
in  small  cases  sometimes  required : 

"In  packing  shipments  for  crude,  rough  transporta- 
tion to  interior  and  almost  inaccessible  points  in  such 
iiimtries  as  Colombia,  to  mines  in  other  countries  simi^ 
larly  situated  in  regard  to  transportation  facilities,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  machines  should  be  disunited 
and  heavy  parts  reduced  to  the  lightest  weight  possible, 
because  bulky  ^nd  heavier  .pieces  are  always  left  by 
muleteers  for  long  periods  while  the  lighter  packages 
are  first  transported.  Of  course,  there  are  some  strm- 
tural  parts,  such  as  base  castings,  where  the  siie  and 
weight  are  fixed  quantities  and  which  it  is  impossible  to 
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transport  on  muleback.  Such  parts  should  be  stripped 
of  everything,  including  bolts,  nuts  and  removable  parts, 
and  then  bolted  on  skids  both  top  and  bottom  so  that 
they  can  be  hauled  by  mules  or  oxen  as  the  custom  is  in 
these  countries  for  interior  deliveries.  Machines  des- 
tined for  snch  interior  points  are  frequently  exposed  to 
the  weather  for  many  days,  heavy  rains  succeeded  by 
intense  heat,  and  sometimes  such  machinery  may  be 
covered,  after  two  or  three  weeks'  exposnre,  with  several 
inches  of  mud." 

OoMstruolifii  of  Oiiiig  and  Oralis.— One  fact  which 
mnst  always  be  taken  into  consideration  in  packing  ma- 
chinery for  export  is  the  fact  that  cases  or  crates  are  as 
liiely  as  not  to  be  turned  on  their  sides  or  even  stowed 
upside  down.  This  general  subject  has  already  been 
thoroughly  treated  in  other  pages  of  this  volume.  It  is, 
however,  believed  desirable  to  reprint  at  this  point 
further  observations  and  instmotions  bearing  on  the 
construction  of  cases  and  crates,  even  at  the  risk  of 
repetition. 

The  following  advice  is  transmitted  by  the  New  York 
representative  of  the  High  Commission  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment from  whose  communications  on  the  subject  of 
export  packing  quotations  have  already  been  made : 

"For  shipping  heavy  material  which  is  subject  to 
damage  in  transit  and  deterioration  if  exposed  to  the 
weather,  the  following  principles  should  be  adhered  to 
in  crating  such  material : 

Depending  upon  the  size  of  the  crates  containing 
Automobiles,  trucks  or  other  large  heavy  machines,  these 
crates  should  be  constructed  of  good  material  only  and 
have  such  a  general  strength  that  they  can  resist  the 
bending  and  tmsting  forces  which  may  be  applied  to 
them  when  they  are  handhd  in  loading  and  unloading, 
carried  in  slings,  etc.  This  means  that  the  floors  of  these 
crates  shall  be  amply  thick,  of  double  thickness  planking 
in  many  cases,  and  that  the  bottom,  sides,  ends  and  top 
of  the  crate  be  well  strengthened  by  interior  bracing 
and  that  the  construction  of  the  corners  be  such  that  the 


Courtesy  of  Babcock  PrUnUnff  Press  Mfg.  C®. 
Packing  a  Printing  Press. 
4  numher  6  mwrndOfH  tmek  being  placed  in  the  skeleton  o/  tt«  crate.  The 
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froce»f  »|  mmg  moved  from  bodf  shop  to  car, 
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transport  on  muleback.  Such  parts  should  be  stripped 
of  everything,  including  bolts,  nuts  and  removable  parts, 
and  then  bolted  on  skids  both  top  and  bottom  so  that 
they  can  be  hauled  by  mules  or  oxen  as  the  custom  is  in 
these  countries  for  interior  deliveries.  Machines  des- 
tined for  such  interior  points  are  frequently  exposed  to 
the  weather  for  many  days,  heavy  rains  succeeded  by 
intense  heat,  and  sometimes  such  machinery  may  be 
covered,  after  two  or  three  weeks exposure,  with  several 
inches  of  mud.'*' 

CoBStructioE  of  Cases  and  Crates.~One  fact  which 
must  always  be  taken  into  consideration  in  packing  ma- 
chinery for  export  is  the  fact  that  cases  or  crates  are  as 
likely  as  not  to  be  turned  on  their  sides  or  even  stowed 
upside  down.  This  general  subject  has  already  been 
thoroughly  treated  in  other  pages  of  this  volume.  It  is, 
however,  beheved  desirable  to  reprint  at  this  point 
further  observations  and  instraotions  bearing  on  the 
construction  of  cases  and  crates,  even  at  the  risk  of 
repetition. 

The  following  advice  is  transmitted  by  the  New  York 
representative  of  the  High  Commission  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment from  whose  communications  on  the  subject  of 
export  packing  quotations  have  already  been  made : 

"For  shipping'  heavy  material  which  is  subject  to 
damage  in  transit  and  deterioration  if  exposed  to  the 
weather,  the  following  principles  should  be  adhered  to 
in  crating  such  material: 

*' Depending  upon  the  size  of  the  crates  containing 
automobiles,  trucks  or  other  large  heavy  machines,  these 
crates  should  be  constructed  of  good  material  only  and 
have  such  a  general  strength  that  they  can  resist  the 
bending  and  twisting  forces  which  may  be  applied  to 
them  when  they  are  handhd  in  loading  and  unloading, 
carried  in  slings,  etc.  This  means  that  the  floors  of  these 
crates  shall  be  amply  thick,  of  double  thickness  planking 
in  many  cases,  and  that  the  bottom,  sides,  ends  and  top 
of  the  crate  be  well  strengthened  by  interior  bracing 
and  that  the  construction  of  the  corners  be  such  that  the 


Courtesy  of  Bibcock  PriwUmg  Prem  Mf§..  C7®. 
Packing  a  Printing  Press. 
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Cmrteiy  of  Boftoocfc  Printing  Press  Mfg.  I  o 
GOMPLITEB  CeATE  FOE  TRACK. 
The  track  shown  im  the  previous  illuat ration  compMeW  erate4  m4  <»  the 
procem  of  being  moved  from  box  shop  to  ear. 
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Pacicino  Units  of  Piinthi®  Puss. 

The  "outrigger"  box  on  a  number  6  Standard  Prm§.    The  bakmce  wheel  can 
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The  material  from  wMeh  tM»  crate  to  made  is  1%"  thick.  Note  thai  three 
thiekneeaes  of  thi«  wmterlai  are  placed  crmmeiee  of  each  other  m  each  aitfn  of 
ffmm^  A  «ni*«  MiiiMiif  •  pwlr  of  feed  tmm  ftfiMMf  ft  mi*  of  1^. 
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bottom,  Biies,  mdn  and  top  are  well  tied  together.  In 
this  oonneotion  it  is  preferable  that  lag  screws  or  boitp 
be  nsed  as  fastenings  in  the  comers  rather  than  nails ; 
also,  that  the  bracing  of  the  sides  and  the  ends  consist 
of  both  diagonal  and  vertical  braces. 

'*Not  less  than  three  skids  of  large  cross  section  and 
of  a  length  eqnal  to.  the  total  length  of  the  crate  should 
be  itted  to  the  bottom  of  the  crate.  The  transverse 
strength-  of  the  crate  mnst  be  such  that  the  crate  can 
resist  the  effect  of  cmshing  when  it  ifr  raised  with  slings. 
Suitable  chocks,  blocks,  etc.,  must  be  securely  fastened 
to  the  bottom  or  floor  of  the  crate,  to  which  chocks,  blocks, 
ite;,  can  be  attached  the  truck  or  other  machinery  o|mr 
tained  in  the  crate  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  that  thef  6 
will  be  no  movement  of  this  machinery.  In  addition  to 
the  above  mentioned  attachments  to  the  bottom  of  the 
crate,  it  is  often  desirable  that  the  contents  of  the  crate 
be  braced  firmly  in  plac^  with  such  additional  shores  or 
chocks  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  all  tendency  to 
movement. 

"It  is  important  that  the  crate  have  sufficient  local 
strength  to  avoid  damage  to  its  contents  if  small  heavy 
articles  are  placed  on  top.  For  example,  in  some  ship- 
ments, owing  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  steve- 
dores, heavy  coils  of  barbed  wire  were  often  placed  on  the 
tops  of  crates  containing  machines,  with  a  consequent 
damage  to  the  contents  of  these  orates. 

"It  is  desirable  to  have  the  sides  and  top  of  the  crate 
made  of  matched  boards  rather  than  plain  boards, 
although  satisfactory  crates  are  often  constructed  by 
using  plain  boards  in  conjunction  with  a  good  grade  of 
strong  waterproof  paper.  It  is  desirable  to  use  such 
waterproof  paper  on  the  bottom,  sides,  ends  and  top  of 
liie  crates,  rithongh  when  matched  boards  are  used  it  is 
often  omitted  on  the  sides  and  ends." 

The  specifications  of  the  General  Engineer  Depot  of 
the  War  Department,  among  other  things,  provide  that 
all  packing  should  be  as  light  in  weight  as  possible  and 
cnbio  contents  kept  to  a  minimum  in  order  to  economize 
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Cmrtesy  of  Bahcocl-  Printing  Prems  Mfg.  Co. 
Packing  UirrrB  op  Printing  Press. 


TJie  "outrigger'*  has  rm  a  nmmber  6  8tm4artl  Press.  The  balance  wheel  can 
ftc  »mn  beneath  the  feeder's  platform.  M&U  the  method  of  placing  purts  in 
hosteM.    Bos  id  made  of  boardn         thick,    Mcmurements  over  all  r  #  4'  *  V» 


Cmrteiif  of  Babcock  Printing  Press  Mfg.  Co, 

A  Ceated  Printing  Pbiss  Side  Frame. 

The  material  from  which  this  emte  It  made  It  1%*  thiek.  Note  fM  three 
thielcmemea  of  thi*  material  are  placed  crosswise  of  each  other  on  raoA  ilie  of 
frame.  A  craic  cmtaining  a  pair  of  feed  table  bmeketi  iiands  at  left. 
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bottom,  sides,  ends  and  top  are  well  tied  together.  In 
this  connection  it  is  preferable  that  lag  screws  or  bolts 
be  used  as  fastenings  in  the  corners  rather  than  nails; 
also,  that  the  bracing  of  the  sides  and  the  ends  consist 
of  both  diagonal  and  vertical  braces. 

*'Not  less  than  three  skids  of  large  cross  section  and 
of  a  length  eqnal  to  the  total  length  of  the  crate  should 
be  fitted  to  the  bottom  of  the  crate.  The  transverse 
strength  of  the  crate  must  be  such  that  the  crate  can 
resist  the  effect  of  crushing  when  it  is  raised  with  slings. 
Suitable  chocks,  blocks,  etc.,  must  be  securely  fastened 
to  the  bottom  or  floor  of  the  crate,  to  which  chocks,  blocks, 
etc.,  can  be  attached  the  truck  or  other  machinery  con- 
tained in  the  crate  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  that  there 
will  be  no  movement  of  this  machinery.  In  addition  to 
the  above  mentioned  attachments  to  the  bottom  of  the 
crate,  it  is  often  desirable  that  the  contents  of  the  crate 
be  braced  firmly  in  place  with  such  additional  shores  or 
chocks  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  all  tendency  to 
movement. 

*  *It  is  important  that  the  crate  have  sufficient  local 
strength  to  avoid  damage  to  its  contents  if  small  heavy 
articles  are  placed  on  top.  For  example,  in  some  ship- 
ments, owing  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  steve- 
dores, heavy  coils  of  barbed  wire  were  often  placed  on  the 
tops  of  crates  containing  machines,  with  a  consequent 
damage  to  the  contents  of  these  crates. 

**It  is  desirable  to  have  the  sides  and  top  of  the  crate 
made  of  matched  boards  rather  than  plain  boards, 
although  satisfactory  crates  are  often  constructed  by 
using  plain  boards  in  conjunction  with  a  good  grade  ot 
strong  waterproof  paper.  It  is  desirable  to  use  such 
waterproof  paper  on  the  bottom,  sides,  ends  and  top  of 
the  crates,  although  when  matched  boards  are  used  it  is 
often  omitted  on  the  sides  and  ends." 

The  specifications  of  the  General  Engineer  Depot  of 
the  War  Department,  among  other  things,  provide  that 
all  packing  should  be  as  light  in  weight  as  possible  and 
cubic  contents  kept  to  a  minimum  in  order  to  economize 
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shipping  space;  but  the  paramount  consideration  must 
always  be  safe  handling.  Brittle  pine  orates  of  half- 
inch  board  are  worthless. 

"Each  case  or  erate  should  be  irmly  boimd  with  strap 
or  band  iron.  Straps  should  be  not  less  than  one  inch 
wide  No.  18  gauge.  Ends  should  overlap  at  least  6  inches. 

"All  lumber  used  in  boxing  and  packing  to  be  strictly 
sound  and  of  such  dimensions  as  to  insure  full  protection 
under  rough  handling.  Under  no  circumstanees  should 
outside  boxing  be  less  than  13/16  inch  thick, 

"  Packages  over  300  pounds  should  be  packed  in  not 
less  than  2-inch  stock,  additional  straps  and  bindings  to 
be  used  at  every  Zy^  inches  for  boxes  exceeding  3  feet 
m  length. 

"Boxes  600  pounds  weight  or  over  shall  have  4x4.indi 
skids,  top  and  bottom  of  box,  securely  bolted  together 
with  %-inch  diameter  bolts,  and  these  bolts,  wherever 
possible,  should  extend  entirely  through  the  box.  To 
prevent  shifting,  ends  of  box  must  be  securely  braced 
inside. 

"Use  yeUow  pine,  gum,  white  pine,  spruce  and  hem- 
lodc  lumber  surfaced  one  or  more  sides.  This  gives  a 
desirable  uniformity  of  thickness  and  makes  easy  sten- 
©iliug  on  more  than  one  face  of  the  package. 

"Use  cement  coated  or  barbed  wire  nails— 8-penny 
and  10-penny.  This  is  important  to  make  the  nails  hold. 
Not  less  than  two  in  end  of  any  board  and  not  over  four 
inches  apart  in  wide  boards.  Six-inch  boards,  three  nails. 

"Use  comer  posts  in  all  padiages." 

F^m  Siberia  advice  is  given  that  all  cases  weighing 
over  500  pounds  be  fitted  with  skids  as  there  is  no  modern 
freight  handling  machinery  in  eastern  Siberia,  and  all 
shipments  for  interior  cities  should  receive  extra  strong 
packing  as,  in  addition  to  the  crude  methods  of  htmmttfg 
carfo  at  Vladivostok,  they  are  subject  to  very  mudi 
rougher  hapdlng  in  unloading  from  the  railway  cars 
into  river  barges  and  agsin  at  landing;  it  is  very  likely 
that  they  will  again  receive  rough  handling  in  long  hauls 
in  primitive  carts  before  reaching  their  destination. 
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Packing  of  Machine  Tools.— American  machine  tool 
manufacturers  have  for  many  years  devoted  the  closest 
attention  to  disassembling,  and  export  packages  of  this 
class  of  machinery  give  very  interesting  solutions  of  this 
particular  pfoMem.  In  addition,  the  madiine  tool  pre- 
sents  very  nice  questions  of  proper  balancing  and  bracing 
as  well  as  the  packing  of  the  stripped  portions.  We 
find  machinery  of  this  character  provided  with  the  most 
deEcate  adjustments.  Proper  protection  of  the  different 
surfaces  is  also  most  highly  essential  and  this  presents 
another  angle  of  the  packing  problem. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  prominent  manufacturer, 
several  photographs  are  reproduced  in  connection  with 
this  chapter  which  show  practice  that  is  the  result  of 
maay  years'  experience  constantly  checked  with  results 
from  the  consignees'  standpoint.  A  study  of  the  bracing 
of  the  cases  and  of  the  machine,  as  shown  in  these  photo- 
graphs, will  be  of  great  value  to  all  interested  in  export 
packing.  By  comparing  the  cubic  contents  of  the  assem- 
bled machine  with  the  completed  export  boxes  (see  cuts 
appearing  on  pages  328  and  335)  some  idea  will  be  gath- 
ered of  the  extent  to  which  the  machine  in  question,  in 
procees  of  being  shipped  to  Holland,  has  been  stripped 
and  the  care  with  which  it  has  been  packed.  All  finished 
surfaces  throughout  the  machine  are  covered  with  a  spe- 
cial slushing  compound,  developed  by  this  particular 
manufacturer  for  his  own  use,  and  which  has  been  found 
to  suocessfully  resist  ravages  of  moisture  and  salt  air. 

B^yfgfcing  lladiiiiwry,— Among  many  interesting  let- 
ters which  have  been  received  detailing  practices  of 
experienced  manufacturers  in  the  export  packing  of  flieir 
products,  the  following  from  a  well  known  manufacturer 
of  hoisting  machinery  is  notable:  "No  general  rule  can 
ever  be  laid  down  for  export  packing,  because  the  size 
of  the  lumber  always  depends  upon  the  weight,  shape 
and  siae  of  the  piece  boxed.  The  first  thing  to  en- 
sure is  a  strong  envelope  and  then  to  secure  the  part 
which  goes  into  the  envelope  with  cross  bracing  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  is  absolutely  tight,  so  that  jerks,  jars 
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mid  slamming  around  cfinnot  loosen  it  and  cause  it 
to  slip  and  slide  around  until  it  breaks  the  box.  The 
object  is,  of  course,  to  provide  packing  that  will  stand 
rough  usage  in  transit ;  this  is  a  first  consideration,  but  it 
mist  b6  obtain6d  at  yniniiy^i'iifi  cost  and  with  miBimiiii. 
weif M.  We  ha¥e  found  in  our  experienae  thai  crates 
will  not  stand  up  under  handling  and  do  not  furnish 
adequate  opportunities  for  inside  bracing,  nor  do  they 
furnish  protection  against  weather,  and  are  often 
actually  torn  off  by  the  use  of  hooks  or  broken  by 
handling  in  slings*  Fkt  straps  securely  fastened  by 
nails  and  passed  entirely  around  the  case  should  be  used. 
Comer  straps  and  wire  straps  are  entirely  inadequate. 
For  inarMng  we  use  a  stencil  cutting  machine  but  where 
foreign  alphabets  are  used,  such  as  the  Russian,  Chinese, 
etc.,  we  have  a  draftsman  make  a  drawing  of  the  mark, 
from  which  a  brass  stencil  is  made." 

Another  large  shipper  of  hoisting  machinery  writes 
of  Ms  experience'  and  practice  in  shipping  as  follows: 
**0n  boxes  or  crates  ranging  from  three  to  five  feet 
square  and  approximately  six  to  eight  feet  in  length, 
carrying  a  weight  of  from  two  to  four  tons,  the  box  or 
crate  should  be  made  with  bottom  skids  of  3"x4"  or  4"x4" 
pine  lumber  beveled  at  the  ends  to  permit  application  of 
slings  and  rollers.  The  floor  of  our  boxes  is  made  of 
2-inch  plank,  vertical  posts  of  from  2''x4"  to  3''x4''  tim- 
bers bolted  directly  to  the  bottom  skids.  Sides,  tops  and 
ends  of  our  eases  we  make  from  114-inch  S2S  pine. 
Boxes  carrying  a  greater  weight  than  four  tons  must  be 
made  from  very  heavy  lumber  for  skids,  vertical  posts, 
sides,  tops  and  ends,  some  of  our  cases  having  S'^xS" 
skids  and  posts  with  2-inch  plank  for  the  sides, 

tops  and-ends.  Large  pieces  of  madiinery  are  bolted  to 
the  floor,  sides  or  ends,  or  securely  held  by  blocking 
and  strap  iron  to  prevent  shifting.  Small  parts  are 
invariably  packed  in  straw  or  excelsior  and  always 
wrapped  in  oilcloth  or  waterproof  paper  when  of  a  char-, 
acter  likely  to  be  damaged  by  moisture.  Further  water- 
proofing  is  provided  by  the  use  of  tarred  paper  inside 
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MBfMOD  OF  IimaHOIl  fttACING. 
rnute  contains  pHnting  press  packed  tar  eaeport.    Platform  has  as  its  hoM 
heaSi  St^  l<^8  ITUSchat  cither  end  is  placed  a      m  «;  cle««,    Bpwo^  he- 
tiSeen  IkmtsS  filled  by  l"  hoards,  making  a  strong  and  substantial  platform. 
mS^  ofcaL  aremSde  of  unplaced  £  selected  ^^«y,/<*^^  ^«<^''»»^  ** 
U  platform  rnd  case  braced  l»  oil  dirmtiom  fty  r  «  1*^  9tug, 
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Courtesy  of  Chandler  d  Price  Co, 

Feinting  Press  Packed  for  Muleback 
fM§  It  the  same  press  shown  in  previous  ittusiratio*. 
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Pieces  shown  are  the  interior  hrneinff  before  heinff  placed  in  case  where  theif 
are  i4entified  by  eorregponding  numberB,    For  detailed  detcription  see  text. 
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the  cases.  AH  parts  are  given  from  one  to  two  coats  of 
paint  and  bright  parts  are  stashed  with  a  compound  made 

of  white  lead  and  taUow;"  .  xi. 

Steam  Pumps.— Several  photographs  iUustratmg  tlie 
export  packing  of  a  large  manufacturer  of  steam  pumps 
and  similar  machinery  are  reproduced  on  pages  336  and 
339.   Writing  in  regard  to  its  packing  the  company  m 
duestion  states  that  the  following  features  of  its  pra^ 
tice  are  to  be  noted  in  addition  to  the  details  explained 
in  the  captions :  In  the  cut  on  page  336,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  discharge  air  chamber  has  been  removed  and  is 
bolted  and  blocked  to  the  platform  underneath  the  ma- 
ehine.    All  accessories,  such  as  speed  governor,  lubri- 
cators, oil  cups,  wrenches,  etc.,  are  packed  in  small  boxes 
which  are  also  placed  underneath  the  machine  m  or«er  to 
utilize  space  to  best  advantage.  Another  cut  (page 
directs  special  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  steam 
pump  is  supported  inside  the  case  by  blocks  placed  under 
the  soM  flanged  portions  of  the  pump,  keeping  the  feet 
from  touching  the  bottom.    The  entire  weight  is  not 
carried  by  the  bottom  of  the  case  as  the  sides  help  sup- 
port the  weight  by  the  cross  braces  nailed  to  them.  The 
top  cross  braces  are  so  designed  as  to  hold  the  pump 
firmly  against  lateral  movements.  This  case  is  believed 
to  be  as  compact  as  possible  under  the  circumstances, 
the  important  feature  in  saving  freight  rates.  Another 
photograph  supplied  by  this  manufacturer,  reproduced 
at  top  of  page  336,  illustrates  a  vertical  triplex  power 
pump  mounted  on  3"x6"  spruce  skids.  The  cross  brace 
shown  is  of  the  same  material  and  size.  ^ 

Extra  Heavy  Machinery.— No  general  rules  cai  "Hi 
laid  down  as  to  the  packing  or  lack  of  packing  or  even 
the  special  protection  that  is  required  in  exporting  large 
and  heavy  machinery,  especially  when  of  irregular 
shapes  A  manufacturer  of  machinery  of  this  descrip- 
tion writes  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  construct 
a  package  that  will  stand  the  strain  of  the  weight  m 
handling  with  ropes  and  slings  and  it  is,  therefore,  very 
much  better  frequently  to  use  as  little  crating  as  possible 
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m  such  pieces,  as  in  some  instances  crating  would  be 
certain  to  give  way  and  permit  shocks  which  might  cause 
the  lines  to  slip  or  part.  Photographs  supplied  by  this 
mttnufaeturer,  which  are  reproduced  on  pagee  371,  602, 
are  submitted  as  illustratiug  the  reasonableness  of  the 
daim  made.  It  is  stated  that  the  practice  is  to  place 
boards  over  finished  l)ored  holes  and  bearings,  and  to 
wrap  with  burlap  and  protect  by  narrow  strips  of  wood 
fastened  together  with  steel  bands,  the  smooth  finished 
surfaces,  m  on  ahafts,  etc.  All  such  machinery  is  dis- 
mantled or  knocked  down  so  far  as  possible  to  make  the 
individual  pieces  of  the  lightest  weight  Each  individual 
piece  is  stenciled  with  paint  in  good  sized  letters  and 
figures  showing  consigning  marks,  over  all  dimensions 
and  gross  weights. 

The  packing  of  large  pieces,  boilers,  etc.,  may  be 
illustrate  by  the  packing  shown  on  page  371,  of  a  con* 
denser  prepared  for  export  shipment  by  a  prominent 
American  manufacturer.  In  this  case  the  saddles  and 
feet  are  not  cast  integral  with  the  shell.  The  cut  is 
felt  to  adequately  explain  the  packing  believed  necessary 
and  desirable. 

Printiig  Presses. — ^It  is  doubtful  if  any  one  class  of 
American  machinery  has  been  more  widely  distributed 
all  over  the  world  than  have  our  printing  presses.  The 
United  States  is  without  doubt  the  country  of  greatest 
progress  in  the  graphic  arts,  and  the  spur  has  been  con- 
stantly applied  to  the  production  of  machinery  that  has 
expressed  high  attainment  in  economy,  effideniqr  and 
simplicity.  A  number  of  American  manufacturers  of 
printing  machinery  have  a  worldwide  distribution  of 
their  products,  and  have  supplied  some  interesting  pho- 
tographs of  their  export  packing  methods  and  practices 
which  are  reproduced  in  connection  with  this  chapter. 

The  printing  press  varies  from  a  fairly  light  madiine 
til  one  weighing  a  number  of  tons,  and  while  it  is  not  a 
piece  of  precision  machinery,  it  is  none  the  less  one  of 
fine  adjustments  to  which  careful  attention  must  be 
given  in  paddng.   One  well  known  manufacturer  sup- 
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plies  us  with  photographs  (see  pages  345  and  346),  and 
writes:  **We  have  found  after  thorough  investigation 
that  the  chief  cause  for  broken  parts  has  been  due  to  their 
being  padded  too  tightly  in  the  vessel;  that  when  large 
parts,  like  frames,  tracks,  etc,  were  broken  it  was  not 
safe  merely  to  make  the  cases  of  heavier  lumber. 

Relative  to  the  material  used,  we  may  say  that  we 
have  always  felt  that  spruce  was  best.  It  is  very  tough, 
does  not  split  readily  and  is  strong— a  combination  which 
is  not  found  in  many  of  the  ordinary  hard  woods  used  for 
lioxing.  For  export  boxes  we  use  from  114-inch  up  to 
iy2.indi  lumber  and  in  the  vital  places  we  use  two  boards, 
spiking  them  firmly  together.  A  plank  made  of  two  thick- 
nesses thus  spiked  together  is  often  far  stronger  than  a 
single  plank,  although  this  is  only  one  reason  for  using 
this  method,  the  other  being  our  own  convenience  m  not 
having  to  carry  so  many  different  sizes  of  lumber  in 
stocik* " 

Other  cuts  illustrating  the  packing  of  printing  naa- 
chinery  by  another  manufacturer  are  shown  herewith 
(page  351),  and  are  adequately  explained  by  the  captions 

to  these  cuts.  , .       ^     .  , . 

Still  other  illustrations  of  the  packing  of  printing 
presses  have  been  supplied  by  a  third  manufacturer  in 
the  two  cuts  appearing  on  page  340  which  show  six  dif- 
ferent packages.  The  placards  attached  showing  weights 
in  pounds  and  kilos  were  merely  supplied  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  photographing,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  weight  of  each  package  in  connection  with 
the  quality  of  the  packing  furnished.  In  reference  to 
these  packages,  further  details  are  necessary  than  it  19 
possible  to  supply  in  suitable  captions  to  the  cuts.  The 
manufacturer  supplies  the  following  data : 

"Crate  No.  1  contains  side  frames  and  is  made  by 
taking  two  pieces  2"x4"x7'  long.  Fasten  these  together 
witih  five  cleats  rxG^xlSyg"  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
comers  are  flush.  The  top  consists  of  two  pieces;  one, 
l"xfi*'x7'  and  one,  r'x7%''x7'.  Fasten  together  with 
three  cleats  rxS^xlSi/a" ;  then  fill  in  with  I"x6"xl3  W' 
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deals  until  top  is  solid.  The  ends  are  composed  of  three 
pieces,  each  I"x8"xl5"  nailed  across  the  two  upright 
sides.  The  sides  are  composed  of  seven  pieces,  each V 
x8"x4'3",  making  fourteen  pieces  in  all.  All  of  the  side 
pieces  on  each  side  are  long  enough  so  that  the  end  m 

nailed  to  the  Jiiti:"^^''<»''  fop  and  bottom.    Three  pieces 

l"i8"xrr  are  then  nailed  on  each  side  lengthwise,  full 
length  of  the  crate — one  in  the  center ;  one  4y2"  from  the 
top  and  the  other  2"  from  the  bottom. 

"The  inside  braces  are  made  as  foUonrs:  Two  pieces 
yg"x8%"xl6",  with  a  small  cleat  between  at  each  end, 
thus  forming  a  space  between,  are  nailed  together  and 
placed  inside  between  the  front  and  back  part  of  the 
frames  with  a  i/^"  bolt  running  completely  through  the 
two  frames,  sideboards,  and  brace  to  hold  this  brace 
in  position.  There  is  one  of  these  braces  at  each  end. 
One  piece  2"x8%"x7'  is  nailed  to  the  bottom  on  the  inside 
to  keep  bottom  of  frames  apart.  One  piece  y8"x8"x4', 
laniwood,  is  nailed  upright  between  center  of  the  two 
side  frames  to  keep  frames  from  spreading.  Two  cleats 
I"x6"xl6i4"  are  nailed  to  this  upright  and  the  ends  nailed 
to  the  upright  side  pieces.  Two  pieces  I"x7"x8'',  with 
small  cleats  between,  are  nailed  together  and  placed  be- 
tween the  cylinder  boxes  in  side  frames,  and  a  y2"xl8" 
bolt  running  completely  through  the  sides,  cylinder  boxes 
and  braces. 

*  *  Nine  iron  bands,  each  28"  long  are  nailed,  three 
ejtch,  over  top,  bottom  and  ends,  overlapping  4"  on  each 
side.  Formerly  these  merely  extended  over  the  corners 
and  not  completely  across  the  ends,  bottom  and  top. 

"Crate  No.  2  contains  center  girts.  Each  end  con- 
sists of  two  pieces,  each  2"x5"x24i/2"  and  2"x4"x24i/^", 
the  former  being  on  the  gear  side  and  the  latter  on  the 
opposite  side.  Inside  of  these,  to  hold  them  together, 
are  nailed  two  cleats  each  l'Wxl6",  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  alow  the  end  of  the  nwiin  gear  shaft  to  extend  up 
between  the  2"  end  pieces.  Two  bolt  holes  are  made 
through  the  2"x5"  and  2"x4"  end  pieces  at  each  end  of 
the  crate.    Through  these  holes,  %"x2y2"  cap  screws 
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cleats  until  top  is  solid.  The  ends  are  composed  of  three 
pieces,  each  I"x8"xl5"  nailed  across  the  two  upright 
sides.  The  sides  are  composed  of  seven  pieces,  each  1" 
x8"x4'3",  making  fourteen  pieces  in  all.  All  of  the  side 
pieces  on  each  side  are  long  enough  so  that  the  end  is 
nailed  to  the  cleats  on  top  and  bottom.  Three  pieces 
I"x8"x7'2"  are  then  nailed  on  each  side  leno^thwise,  full 
length  of  the  crate — one  in  the  center ;  one  41/2"  from  the 
top  and  the  other  2"  from  the  bottom. 

*'The  inside  braces  are  made  as  follows:  Two  pieces 
yg^xByg^xie",  with  a  small  cleat  between  at  each  end, 
thus  foraiing  a  space  between,  are  nailed  together  and 
placed  inside  between  the  front  and  back  part  of  the 
frames  with  a  bolt  running  completely  through  the 
two  frames,  sideboards,  and  brace  to  hold  this  brace 
in  position.  There  is  one  of  these  braces  at  each  end. 
One  piece  2"x8%"x7'  is  nailed  to  the  bottom  on  the  inside 
to  keep  bottom  of  frames  apart.  One  piece  %"x8"x4', 
hardwood,  is  nailed  upright  between  center  of  the  two 
side  frames  to  keep  frames  from  spreading.  Two  cleats 
I"x6"xl6%"  are  nailed  to  this  upright  and  the  ends  nailed 
to  the  upright  side  pieces.  Two  pieces  I"x7"x8",  with 
small  cleats  between,  are  nailed  together  and  placed  be- 
tween the  cylinder  boxes  in  side  frames,  and  a  %"xl8" 
bolt  running  completely  through  the  sides,  cylinder  boxes 
and  braces. 

^%  me  iron  bands,  each  28''  long  are  nailed,  three 
each,  over  top,  bottom  and  ends,  overlapping  4"  on  each 
side.  Po'rmerly  these  merely  extended  over  the  corners 
and  not  completely  across  the  ends,  bottom  and  top. 

"Crate  No.  2  contains  center  girts.  Each  end  con- 
sists of  two  pieces,  each  2"x5"x24M2"  and  2"x4"x24%", 
the  former  being  on  the  gear  side  and  the  latter  on  the 
opposite  side.  Inside  of  these,  to  hold  them  together, 
are  nailed  two  cleats  each  I"x6"xl6",  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  allow  the  end  of  the  main  gear  shaft  to  extend  up 
between  the  2"  end  pieces.  Two  %"  bolt  holes  are  made 
through  the  2"x5"  and  2"x4"  end  pieces  at  each  end  of 
the  crate.    Through  these  holes,  %"x2i/^"  cap  screws 
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which  are  used  with  the  machine  are  placed  in  order  to 
hold  the  contents  solid.  These  bolts  go  into  the  tapped 
holes  ia  the  center  girt.  Each  side  is  composed  of  three 
pieces,  each  rxrx4'2".  Two  of  these  are  nailed  to  the 
ends  so  that  they  are  iush  with  the  end  pieces  at  the 
corners,  the  other  one  being  equal  distance  between. 
The  top  consists  of  seven  pieces  rWxir,  nailed  to 
sides.  The  bottom  is  composed  of  three  W^^^  }  ™ 
x4'2",  nailed  to  ends  lengthwise,  for  skids.  For  the  m- 
side  braces  two  piecea  2"x3"xl6"  are  nailed  to  each  side 
piece  to  hold  the  gears  in  place.  The  crate  is  then  en- 
circled at  each  end  with  an  iron  band  6'  long.  Twelve 
bands  11"  long  are  used  at  side  and  end  pieces.  ^ 

Crate  No.  3  contains  the  troughs.  Bottom  is  made 
of  two  skids  2x4  inches,  6  feet  6  inches  in  length,  cleated 
together  with  five  cleats  each  1x6x12  inches,  end  cleats 
being  one  inch  from  the  end  of  sMds.  The  sides  are 
composed  of  four  pieces,  each  1x6  inches  and  6  teet  o 
inches  in  length,  cleated  together  with  five  cleats  on  each 
side  1x6x191/.  inches,  the  sides  being  nailed  to  the  bottom 
with  the  cleats  inward.  The  top  is  made  from  eight  pieces 
Ix8xl7y2  inches  nailed  across  to  the  sides  of  the  crate. 
Two  pieces  1x6  inAes,  6  feet  6  inches  long,  are  then 
nailed  lengthwise  on  top  to  form  skids.  The  ends  are 
made  of  1x8  inches  stuff,  14y2  inches  long  or  cut  to  fit 
from  side  to  side.  Three  iron  bands  are  then  nailed  com- 
pletely around  the  center  and  ends  of  the  crate. 

**Box  No.  4  contains  the  cylinder  of  press  whose 
packing  is  now  being  described.  The  bottom  of  this  box 
consists  of  two  pieces  2x4  indies,  4  feet  10  inches  in 
length,  nailed  together  with  boards  running  crosswise  17 
inches'long,  making  the  size  of  the  bottom  17  inches  by  4 
feet  10  inches.  The  top  is  made  of  exactly  the  same  size 
material.  The  sides  are  made  of  boards  16  inches  in 
lengtli  nailed  to  top  and  bottom,  all  boards  being  flush 
at  the  ends.  The  ends  consist  of  16-inch  boards  cross- 
wise from  top  to  bottom.  Four  deats  1x4  indies  and  4 
feet  10  inches  long,  are  nailed  on  the  sides  at  the  comers 
the  full  lenirth  of  the  box.  Between  these  cleats  there 
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wMch  are  used  with  the  machine  are  placed  in  order  to 
hold  tlie  contents  solid.  These  bolts  go  into  the  tapped 
holes  in  the  center  ^rt.  Each  side  is  composed  of  three 
pieces,  each  I''x6''x4'2".  Two  of  these  are  nailed  to  the 
ends  so  that  they  are  flush  with  the  end  pieces  at  the 
corners,  the  other  one  being  equal  distance  between. 
The  top  consists  of  seven  pieces  l"x6"xir,  nailed  to 
sides.  The  bottom  is  composed  of  three  pieces  l"x6 
x4'2'',  nailed  to  ends  lengthwise,  for  skids.  For  the  in- 
side braces  two  pieces  2"x3"xl6"  are  nailed  to  each  side 
piece  to  hold  the  gears  in  place.  The  crate  is  then  en- 
circled  at  each  end  with  an  iron  band  6'  long.  Twelve 
bands  11"  long  are  used  at  side  and  end  pieces. 

Crate  No.  3  contains  the  troughs.  Bottom  is  made 
of  two  skids  2x4  inches,  6  feet  6  inches  in  length,  cleated 
together  with  five  cleats  each  1x6x12  inches,  end  deats 
being  one  inch  from  the  end  of  skids.  The  sides  are 
composed  of  four  pieces,  each  1x6  inches  and  6  feet  6 
inches  in  length,  cleated  together  with  five  cleats  on  each 
side  1x6x191/2  inches,  the  sides  being  nailed  to  the  bottom 
with  the  cleats  inward.  The  top  is  made  from  eight  pieces 
1x8x17%  inches  nailed  across  to  the  sides  of  the  crate. 
Two  pieces  1x6  inches,  6  feet  6  inches  long,  are  then 
nailed  lengthwise  on  top  to  form  skids.  The  ends  are 
made  of  1x8  inches  stuff,  141/3  inches  long  or  cut  to  fit 
from  side  to  side.  Three  iron  bands  are  then  nailed  com- 
pletely around  the  center  and  ends  of  the  crate. 

"Box  No.  4  contains  the  cylinder  of  press  whose 
packing  is  now  being  described.  The  bottom  of  this  box 
consists  of  two  pieces  2x4  inches,  4  feet  10  inches  in 
length,  nailed  together  with  boards  running  crosswise  17 
inches  long,  making  the  size  of  the  bottom  17  inches  by  4 
feet  10  inches.  The  top  is  made  of  exactly  the  same  size 
material.  The  sides  are  made  of  boards  16  inches  in 
length  nailed  to  top  and  bottom,  all  boards  being  flush 
at  the  ends.  The  ends  consist  of  164n©h  boards  cross- 
wise from  top  to  bottom.  Four  cleats  1x4  inches  and  4 
feet  10  inches  long,  are  nailed  on  the  sides  at  the  comers 
the  full  length  of  the  box.  Between  these  cleats  there 
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tre  naUed  three  cleats  on  each  side  1x4x11  inches,  the 
ends  of  the  latter  meeting  the  longer  cleats.  One  of  tiieae 
deats  on  each  side  is  in  the  center  of  the  box,  the  other 
fonr  being  at  the  comers.  Iron  bands  are  placed 
completely  aronnd  the  ends  and  center  of  the  box  over 
the  11-inch  cleats. 

**Box  No.  5  contains  small  parts  of  this  printing 
press.  The  ends  of  the  box  are  made  16  inches  deep  of 
lx284ndi  boards,  cleated  together  with  lx44ndb  cleats 
20  inches  long,  the  latter  extending  1  inch  on  each  end 
bnt  flush  with  the  ends  of  the  boards.  The  sides  are  5 
feet  10  indies  long,  16  inches  wide,  of  1-inch  boards  nailed 
to  the  ends  flush  with  the  cleats  of  the  latter.  The  top 
and  bottom  are  made  of  1-inch  boards,  5  feet  10  inches 
long  by  30  inches  wide,  nailed  to  the  ends.  Four  deats 
30  inches  long  are  then  nailed  across  the  bottom,  and  the 
same  on  the  top,  two  of  them  being  at  the  comers,  the 
other  two  at  equal  distances  between.  The  eight  side 
cleats  are  long  enough  to  overlap  the  top  and  bottom 
cleats.  The  connecting  top,  bottom  and  side  cleats  are 
reenforced  at  the  comers  with  bands  12  inches  long. 
Fonr  bands  are  nailed  over  each  end  at  the  eomers  bind- 
ing the  end  cleats  to  the  top  and  bottom  deats.  Two 
cleats  r'xfi'^xS'lO''  are  nailed  to  one  side  of  the  box  and 
these  serve  as  sitids.  Fonr  iron  bands  approximately 
8"  long  are  nailed  to  eadi  end  of  skids,  kppinii^  over 
the  end  of  box. 

**Box  No.  6  contains  fountain,  and  is  made  with 
two  one  piece  ends,  each  8%x8x2  inches.  The  sides  are 
also  preferably  in  one  piece  55x8x1  inch.  The  top  and 
bottom  are  made  of  stuff  55x10^4x1  inch. 

**  Three  iron  bands  40"  long  are  nailed  completely 
sround  the  box,  one  at  each  end  and  the  other  around 
the  eenter. 

"The  lumber  used  is  so-called  hard  wood,  usuaUy 
gun.  By  referring  to  boxes  Mos.  1,  3,  4,  and  5  it  will  be 
noticed  that  on  one  side  at  least  the  deats  mn  full  length 
of  box,  serving  as  skids  so  that  the  box  can  be  handled  on 
rollers  when  necessary.  On  boxes  2  and  6  these  skid- 
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deats  are  not  necessary  as  the  boards  run  the  long  way 
of  box.  Our  theory  is  that  some  provision  should  be 
made  80  that  every  box  can  be  handled  on  rollers  when 
rec]^uired. " 

Wire  Slitehing  nachinery.— The  wire  stitdiing  ma- 
chine is  a  good  example  of  a  small  machine  that  re- 
quires very  careful  export  packing.  While  by  no  means 
fragile  or  delicate,  as  are  precision  machinery  and 
instruments,  it  is  none  the  less  a  highly  specialized  piece 
of  madiinery  which  must  be  carefully  packed  if  fine 
adjustments  are  to  be  conserved  and  tiie  machine  is  to 
arrive  at  destination  in  good  condition.   It  has  many 
bright  and  nickeled  parts  and  must  be  carefully  pro- 
tected by  proper  slushing  in  addition  to  being  thoroughly 
wiapped  in  waterproof  paper.  The  wedging  used  inside 
the  case  must  positively  guarantee  against  motion,  or 
damage  would  inevitably  result.   The  accompanying 
photograph  (page  352)  is  supplied  by  a  concern  which 
has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  suitable  export  packing 
for  its  machinery.   The  blocking  or  wedges  shown  both 
outside  the  case  and  in  position  in  the  packed  case, 
bearing  duplicate  numbers,  display  the  thought  which 
has  been  given  to  the  question  of  suitable  wedging  for 
umiliine.  In  explaining  the  method  of  paddng^  this 
company  writes:  **The  finished  parts  are  coated  with  a 
slushing  grease  and  then  wrapped  in  waterproof  paper. 
The  blocking  No  1  is  first  nailed  together,  consisting  of 
three  pieces,  and  is  then  placed  in  position  inside  the 
case,  one  end  only  showing  in  the  photograph,  that  being 
the  long  end.  The  madiine  is  then  placed  in  position  so 
that  the  back  is  firmly  locked  in  Notch  A  of  block  No.  1. 
The  next  process  is  the  bolting  of  the  madiine  to  the 
bottom  with  3/gx3y2-inch  carriage  bolts.    Block  No.  2, 
with  notch  as  shown,  is  then  placed  over  the  top  of  the 
frame  and  pressed  down  firmly.   Block  No.  3  is  used 
to  hold  the  machine  against  No.  1,  and  block  No.  4  )iolds 
the  madiine  down  and  acts  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  car- 
riage bolts.  The  small  box  shown  at  the  left  of  the  case 
contains  the  work-table,  and  smaU  parts  removed  from 
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the  head  of  the  machine.  It  is  26i4x5%x3  inches.  This 
is  nailed  in  position  and  block  No.  5  is  then  attached  and 
the  case  is  complete  as  shown  and  ready  for  its  cover. 
These  eases  are  made  of  1 1/16-inch  natiTe  eastern  pine, 
tongned  and  grooved  with  tongues  glued.  The  ends  are 
deated  and  the  box  nailed  with  10-penny  cement  coated 
wire  nails,  bound  with  strap  iron  on  both  ends  and  in  the 
center.  The  particular  case  shown  is  45x15^x25  inohes 
inside  measurement. ' ' 

Wire  Wurkinf  Ibidiliieffy.— A  prominent  mannf ae- 
turing  firm,  making  machinery  for  working  wire,  sup- 
plies photographs  (see  cuts  on  pages  357,  358,  363  and 
364),  with  the  following  notable  description  of  the  pack- 
ing, and  the  methods  employed : 

**By  way  of  preface,  we  might  say  that  we  have  been 
making  shipments  for  ^  a  number  of  years  to  .AkUstrala'Qa, 
^A'dia  Ohina,  Japan  South  and  Oentral  .^Lmerica  t^e 
British  Isles,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
to  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean. 

**The  methods  of  packing  and  boxing  which  we  have 
adopted  and  which  will  be  illustrated  and  described 
hereafter,  have  been  such  that  we  have  fiad  no  complaints 
of  breakage  from  our  foragn  'Customers,  nor  Ikave  oisr 
casings  ever  been  considered  insufficient  or  inadequate. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  had  a  number  of  unsolicited 
testimonials  from  foreign  customers  and  agents,  compli- 
menting us  upon  the  manner  in  which  our  packing  has 
withstood  the  varied  conditions  of  handling,  stowing  and 
shipping,  all  over  the  world.  The  head  of  our  shippiuf 
department  has  had  a  long  and  varied  experience  in  con- 
neotion  with  export  paddng  and  shipping,  and  has  had 
also  a  very  varied  experience  at  sea  and  in  foreign  ports, 
so  that  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  conditions 
of  handling  and  stowing  freight  on  ships,  lighters  and 
dock,  in  all  of  the  countries  mentioned. 

Apart  from  the  strength  of  the  base  and  outer 
casings,  our  main  relanee  is  placed  upon  a  system  of 
strutting  or  buttressing,  whereby  the  machine  is  very 
securely  supported  within  the  case,  so  that  it  will  travel 


Courtesy  of  Sleeper  and  Martley,  Im. 
(6)  Packing  of  SpmNChOoiMNG  Machine. 


A  9oUd  md  mmpmt  mmm^e  toeighiMg  10  torn  ^d  having  Jew  opmspa^s. 
Base  oj  case  N  is  made  of  two  thicknesses  of  homd,  ^YJ!SSJKlIf!^!^^ 
and  fastened  to  six  lonffitudinal  skids    After  machine 

sumorts  O  and  top  frame  P  are  nailed  into  posttton.    Struts  and  snp9&n§  K 
8  are  placed  and  firmly  nailed.  SimUar  struts  T  are  secured  to  top  frame  P. 


Courtesy  of  Sleeper  and  Hartley,  Ine. 

(7)  Framework  op  Case. 

The  same  machine  as  shown  in  6,  the  Photograph  aftoyfttg  o»e  end  a/  cote. 
Note  the  solid  buttresses  U  which  effectually  outtres9  tft#  JfHiumf  |»r  IM  f 
wMes  and  cover  agaimt  the  solid  body  of  the  machine. 
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the  head  of  the  machine.  It  is  26i/^x5%x3  inches.  This 
is  nailed  in  position  and  block  No.  5  is  then  attached  and 
the  case  is  complete  as  shown  and  ready  for  its  cover. 
These  cases  are  made  of  1 1/16-inch  native  eastern  pine, 
tongued  and  grooved  with  tongues  glued.  The  ends  are 
cleated  and  the  box  nailed  with  10-penny  cement  coated 
wire  nails,  bound  with  strap  iron  on  both  ends  and  in  the 
center.  The  particular  case  shown  is  45x151/^x25  inches 
inside  measurement." 

Wire  WorMng  lliicliiiiery. — prominent  manufac- 
turing firm,  making  machinery  for  working  wire,  sup- 
plies photographs  (see  cuts  on  pages  357,  358,  363  and 
364),  with  the  following  notable  description  of  the  pack- 
ing, and  the  methods  employed : 

**By  way  of  preface,  we  might  say  that  we  have  been 
making  shipments  for  a  number  of  years  to  Australasia, 
India,  China,  Japan,  South  and  Central  America,  the 
British  Isles,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
to  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean. 

"The  methods  of  packing  and  boxing  which  we  have 
adopted  and  which  will  be  illustrated  and  described 
hereafter,  have  been  such  that  we  have  had  no  complaints 
of  breakage  from  our  foreign  customers,  nor  have  our 
casings  ever  been  considered  insufficient  or  inadequate. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  had  a  number  of  unsolicited 
testimonials  from  foreign  customers  and  agents,  compli- 
menting us  upon  the  manner  in  which  our  packing  has 
withstood  the  varied  conditions  of  handling,  stowing  and 
shipping,  all  over  the  world.  The  head  of  our  shipping 
department  has  had  a  long  and  varied  experience  in  con- 
nection with  export  packing  and  shipping,  and  has  had 
also  a  very  varied  experience  at  sea  and  in  foreign  ports, 
so  that  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  conditions 
of  handling  and  stowing  freight  on  ships,  lighters  and 
dock,  in  all  of  the  countries  mentioned. 

"Apart  from  the  strength  of  the  base  and  outer 
casings,  our  main  reliance  is  placed  upon  a  system  of 
strutting  or  buttressing,  whereby  the  machine  is  very 
securely  supported  within  the  case,  so  that  it  will  travel 


(6)  Packing  op  Speing-Ooiling  Machine. 

A  M^m  md  mmpmt  muekim  weighing  10  tmj  .  ,?''^",XrS 

Base  of  case  N  is  made  0/  two  thieknesaea  of  board,  IV4"  a"<i  1% 
and  lasUmd  to  six  longitudinal  skids.    After  machine      hoUid  to  Mae  cw-ntr 
"  m>i/rs'  O  ami  top  frame  P  are  nailed  into  position.    Btruts  and  supports  R 
Tnd7  are  placed  a  id  firmly  nailed.  Similar  struts  T  are  secured  to  top  frame  P. 


Courtesy  of  Sleeper  and  Hartley,  Inc. 
(7)  Framework  of  Case. 

The  same  machine  as  shown  in  6,  the  photograph  showing  one  end  0  eme. 
Note  the  solid  b^^^^^^^  V  which  effectually  buttress  tM  fram4ng  for  the  4 
«jile«  and  cover  against  the  solid  body  of  the  machine. 
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Omrte»p  of  Sleeper 'iii 'HlpfltK.  Jml:'" 

(8)  BUTTEISSINO  THE  FRAMING. 

Amthm'  vi9w  of  machine  showm  in  $  am4  7.   Note  the  aoHd  buttreMe»  U. 


Courtesy  of  Bleeper  and  Hartley,  Inc. 
(»)  Tai  Ck)MPLETE]>  Case. 
iJIL''fl«rjf*12&iJ'  ^SSS^i!1^  f***  1^  indicating  center  of  gravity  ©/ 
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uninjured,  whether  stowed  on  end,  on  its  side,  or  up- 
side down. 

**The  illustrations  and  descriptions  will  deal  with 
two  separate  t3rpes  of  machinery.  The  first  wiU  be  our 
standard  nail  machines.  These  are  open-framed  ma- 
chines, with  a  good  deal  of  space  in  and  around  them,  and 
having  the  weights  concentrated  at  two  or  three  specific 
points.  The  machine  which  we  are  illustrating  and 
describing  is  our  No.  3  size  of  this  machine,  the  net* 
weight  of  which  is  approximately  2,200  pounds.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  it  is  desirable*  that  machines  of  this 
type  be  shipped  set  up,  all  ready  to  run,  after  the  slush- 
ing has  been  cleaned  off. 

**As  shown  in  illustration  No.  1,  it  is  our  custom  to 
first  provide  a  platform  or  base.  This  base  is  seen  to 
consist  of  three  longitudinal  skids  or  heavy  timbers,  cov- 
ered by  a  flooring  of  heavy  boards.  These  skids  are 
marked,  respectively.  A,  A\  A*,  and  the  flooring  is  dis- 
tinguished as  **B."  Upon  referring  to  illustration  No. 

2,  an  end  view  of  this  base  platform  is  shown  As  an 
additional  feature  on  this  particular  base,  a  rectangular 
framework  will  be  seen,  which  is  temporarily  attached 
to  the  frame,  and  designated  as  ''C."  The  purpose  of 
this  frame  **C"  will  be  clearly  seen  in  iUustration  No. 

3,  where  it  is  shown  at  the  top  of  the  picture  in  position 
forming  the  framework  for  the  cover  of  the  case. 

**  Parenthetically,  we  might  say  that  it  is  our  custom 
to  make  up  these  complete  bases  and  cover  pieces,  **C,'' 
ahead  of  time,  nailing  them  together  temporarily,  so  that 
they  may  be  stowed  away  readily.  We  carry  a  consider- 
able stock  of  them  on  hand,  so  as  to  lose  as  little  time  as 
possible  in  packing  and  shipping,  when  the  machines 
begin  to  arrive  in  our  shipping  department  from  the 
inspection  department. 

**  Returning  to  the  base,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  central  skid  A^  is  to  carry  the  weight  of  the 
side  legs  of  the  machine,  giving  a  solid  foundation  for  it, 
and  affording  as  well  a  means  by  which  these  legs  are 
fastened  to  the  skids.  In  all  cases  it  is  desirable  that 


Cmrtcn}/  of  Sleeper  and  Hartley,  Inc. 
(»)  BwrmigglN©  THl  PlAMIKO. 
Amih€r  vim  of  mmkim  l»  $  mm4  7,   X'&te  tie  •lyllil  hmttremtB  U. 
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unmjured,  whether  stowed  on  end,  on  its  side,  or  up- 
side down. 

'*The  illustrations  and  descriptions  will  deal  with 
two  separate  types  of  machinery.  The  first  will  be  onr 
standard  nail  machines.  These  are  open-framed  ma- 
chines, with  a  good  deal  of  space  in  and  around  them,  and 
having  the  weights  concentrated  at  two  or  three  specific 
points.  The  machine  which  we  are  illustrating  and 
describing  is  our  No.  3  size  of  this  machine,  the  nef 
weight  of  which  is  approximately  2,200  pounds.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  it  is  desirable  that  machines  of  this 
type  be  shipped  set  up,  all  ready  to  run,  after  the  slush- 
ing has  been  cleaned  off. 

*^As  shown  in  illustration  No.  1,  it  is  our  custom  to 
first  provide  a  platform  or  base.  This  base  is  seen  to 
consist  of  three  longitudinal  skids  or  heavy  timbers,  cov- 
ered by  a  flooring  of  heavy  boards.  These  skids  are 
marked,  respectively.  A,  A*,  A^,  and  the  flooring  is  dis- 
tinguished as  **B.''   Upon  referring  to  illustration  No. 

2,  an  end  view  of  this  base  platform  is  shown  As  an 
additional  feature  on  this  particular  base,  a  rectangular 
framework  will  be  seen,  which  is  temporarily  attached 
to  the  frame,  and  designated  as  **C."  The  purpose  of 
this  frame  **C"  will  be  clearly  seen  in  illustration  No. 

3,  where  it  is  shown  at  the  top  of  the  picture  in  position 
forming  the  framework  for  the  cover  of  the  case. 

**  Parenthetically,  we  might  say  that  it  is  our  custom 
to  make  up  these  complete  bases  and  cover  pieces,  **C," 
ahead  of  time,  nailing  them  together  temporarily,  so  that 
they  may  be  stowed  away  readily.  We  carry  a  consider- 
able stock  of  them  on  hand,  so  as  to  lose  as  little  time  as 
possible  in  packing  and  shipping,  when  the  machines 
begin  to  arrive  in  our  shipping  department  from  the 
inspection  department. 

**  Returning  to  the  base,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  central  skid  A^  is  to  carry  the  weight  of  the 
side  legs  of  the  machine,  giving  a  solid  foundation  for  it, 
and  affording  as  well  a  means  by  which  these  legs  are 
fastened  to  the  skids.  In  all  cases  it  is  desirable  that 
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sMds  be  Dlaoed  below  aEd  parallel  with  the  leim  of  any 
maohine  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  them. 

''The  machine  is  lowered  into  position  on  the  base  and 
bolted  thereto,  and  a  strong  central  support,  **D,"  is 
then  put  in  place  to  siipport  the  center  of  the  machine. 
Wooden  wedges  are  driven  between  the  support  *'D'' 
and  the  bottom  of  the  machine,  and  ai:p  nailed  in  place. 
These  wedges  prevent  the  support  shrinking  away  as  the 
lumber  dries.  The  base  of  the  support "  D  "  is  made  long 
enough  to  stretch  across  two  of  the  base  skids.  The  four 
upright  corner  boards,  E,  E\  E^,  E^,  are  then  nailed  in 
place  to  the  foundation,  and  the  upper  framework  **C" 
is  then  nailed  into  place  between  these  uprights.  The 
side  supports  '*F"  and  the  end  supports  **Q"  are  then 
seeured  firmly  into  place.  '  ' 

**The  supporting  timbers  indicated  as  H,  BP,  ll\  etc., 
are  then  fitted  and  well  nailed  in  position.  These  tim- 
bers are  so  placed  and  disposed  about  the  machine  as  to 
effectually  support  and  buttress  it  against  the  sides  of 
the  case,  so  that  no  movement  of  the  maohine  can  pos^ 
sibly  oemr,  whether  the  ease  is  turned  on  end,  on  its 
sides,  or  upside  down.  These  supporting  timbers  wiU, 
of  course,  vary  with  the  character  and  type  of  the  ma- 
chine, but  in  all  cases  they  should  be  of  a  good  quality  of 
lumber,  and  very  firmly  secured  in  place,  so  that  they 
cannot  possibly  slip  in  the  event  of  the  side  boards  giving 
way,  or  of  the  lumber  shrinking  in  the  course  of  time. 

^'IHustration  No.  4  shows  tibe  opposite  side  of  the 
machine.  When  all  supporting  timbers  described  above 
have  been  mounted  into  place,  the  side  boards  are  then 
added,  as  shown  in  illustration  No.  5,  and  when  these 
have  been  completed  and  securely  fastened,  the  cover, 
'  '  J«"  is  nailed  on* 

''It  should  be  noted  that  im  all  cases  the  tongued  and 
grooved  or  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  1%''  matdied 
spruce  is  used  for  casing.  It  is  desirable  that  the  upper 
comers  of  the  case  be  beveled  off,  as  shown  at  "K,"  so 
as  to  prevent  the  comer  cover  boards  splintering  by 
angular  blows.  Heavy  band  iron,  of  at  least  1''  in  width. 
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is  them  carried  entirely  around  the  case,  in  two  places, 
and  is  also  carried  around  the  cover,  in  two  places,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  at  "L."  These  band  irons  are 
always  carried  transversely  of  the  boards,  so  as  to  hold 
them  together.  Referring  to  illustration  No.  1,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  ends  of  the  skids  are  beveled  off,  as 
shown  at  "M,"  and  upon  referring  to  illustration  No.  5 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  end  covering  boards  are  not 
allowed  to  go  down  over  the  ends  of  the  skids,  and  that 
the  side  boards  are  not  allowed  to  touch  the  floor  within 
half  an  inch.  When  so  packed  and  cased,  the  completed 
box  is  free  to  be  rolled  or  handled  without  injuring  the 
ends  of  the  boards  forming  the  sides  or  ends  of  the  case. 

"The  second  type  of  madnne  with  which  our  descrip- 
tion deals  is  a  solid,  compact  type  of  spring  coiling  ma- 
chine  having  few,  if  any,  open  spaces,  very  heavy  and 
calling  for  a  slightly  different  method  of  packing. 

"As  shown  in  photograph  No.  6,  the  base  is  made  up 
of  two  thicknesses  of  boards,  VA"  and  1%"  respectively, 
reenforced  and  fastened  to  six  longitudinal  skids.  This 
provides  a  very  substantial  platform  or  base  upon  which 
the  machine  is  lowered  and  to  which  it  is  bolted  firmly. 
The  two  thicknesses  of  boards  are  indicated  at  **N." 
In  this  case,  it  should  be  said  that  the  machine  is  one  of 
our  No.  5  coilers,  weighing  approximately  ten  tons. 

"The  comer  supporting  boards  "0"  are  then  nailed 
into  place  with  the  top  frame  **P"  in  position,  as  in  the 
method  of  casing  previously  described,  and  a  series  of 
struts  and  supports  shown  at  "B»*  and  "S"  in  photo- 
graphs Nos.  6  and  7  are  put  into  place  and  nailed  firmly 
on  all  four  sides.  At  the  same  time,  similar  stmts  "T" 
are  secured  to  the  top  frame  "P/'  Such  a  stmcture 
stiffens  the  whole  case  very  materially,  affording  means 
to  secure  the  side  and  end  buttresses  and  supports,  and 
giving  at  the  same  time  very  substantial  support  to  the 
covering  boards. 

"Upon  this  foundation  we  now  proceed  to  fit  in  the 
solid  buttresses  shown  in  photographs  Nos.  6,  7  and  8, 
and  indicated  at  "U,"  which  effectually  buttress  the 
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framing  for  the  four  sides  and  cover  against  the  solid 
body  of  the  machine.  When  all  the  necessary  strata  and 
supports  have  been  mounted  in  place  and  firmly  secured,  * 
and  when  all  of  the  loose  madiine  parts  wMdi  are  to  be 
shipped  inside  the  case  have  been  firmly  secured,  so  that 
they  cannot  break  loose  in  any  way,  the  side  and  top 
covers  are  firmly  nailed  in  position^  as  previously 
described,  and  are  secured  with  band  iron.  Photograph 
No.  9  shows  the  completed  machine. 

"An  important  point  is  the  broad  band  with  arrows 
shown  as  **V"  in  photograph  No«  9,  wMch  indicates  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  case  and  is  so  marked.  This  is 
important  as  it  indicates  the  point  at  which  the  sling 
liiains  are  to  be  carried  around  the  case  in  transhipping. 

**It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  where  shipments 
lire  being  packed  for  foreign  countries,  a  first  rate  qual- 
ity of  sludi  is  used  on  all  bright  parts  and  all  machined 
parts  so  as  to  prevent  rusting.  Small  and  delicate  parts 
should  be  oiled  and  wrapped  in  oiled  paper. 

**So  far  as  lumber  is  concerned  we  use  spruce  in 
practically  all  cases  whenever  it  can  be  procured.  We 
formerly  used  1%"  in  our  heavier  cases,  but  found  that 
by  reenforcing  cases  inside  very  strongly  we  could  use 
ighter  lumber  and  are  now  employing  114"  matched 
spruce,  saving  additional  expense  and  some  extra  freight 
eliarges.  For  the  flooring  of  the  bases  of  the  heavier 
machines  we  use  1%"  spruce. 

**We  make  skids  for  our  smaller  machines  of  3"x6" 
timbers,  using  on  the  larger  machines         and  4''x8''." 
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JACKING  OF  AGRICUtTWlAL  MAOinilllY 

IDENTICALLY  the  same  advice  and  instructions 
which  have  been  offered  in  other  chapters  in  this 
volume  relating  to  the  export  packing  of  machinery, 
ftiid  in  Captain  Knowlton's  and  Mr.  Fitz  Gerald's  special 
chapters,  apply  with  full  and  equal  force  to  the  paAimg 
of  all  forms  of  agricultural  machinery,  and  should  be 
studied  with  care  and  attention  by  every  exporter  'of  the 
latter  class  of  machinery.  There  may  be  little  of  a  special 
nature  to  repeat  in  this  chapter  as  applying  specifically 
to  shipments  of  agricultural  machinery,  yet  it  is  believed 
that  the  reports  and  explanations  which  have  courteously 
been  supplied  to  the  author  by  a  large  number  of  prom- 
inent manufacturers  and  exporters  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
interest  and  value. 

In  the  packing  of  agricultural  implements  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  lumber  used  is  thoroughly 
cured,  and  green  lumber  should  never  be  used.  Strength 
and  durability  are  two  extremely  important  points  in  this 
sort  of  packing,  and  green  lumber  will  be  found  to  affer 
little  or  no  security  and  will  almost  invariably  lead  to 
loss  and  trouble.  As  a  general  rule  cases  containing  this 
class  of  goods  are  stored  in.the  hold  of  the  ship  for  trans- 
portation, the  heat  from  fhe  boilers  and  furnaces  quickly 
dries  out  green  lumber,  and  the  speedy  result  is  that 
nails  are  loosened  or  drawn  out  entirely,  and  the  box 
or  case  either  falls  to  pieces  or  is  rendered  practically 
useless.  It  frequently  happens,  when  green  lumber  is 
used,  tjiat  if  the  attempt  is  made  to  hoist  the  package 
from  the  hold  it  falls  to  pieces,  and  the  only  thing  left 
of  the  machine  can  be  easily  shoveled  from  tiie  toweb 
of  the  ship. 
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Every  effort  slioiiM  also  be  made  to  pack  the  imple- 
ments as  compactly  as  possible  so  as  to  occupy  the  small- 
est amount  of  space,  and  for  this  purpose  the  machine 
should  be  knocked  down  just  as  far  as  the  character  of 
eonstmction  admits.  However,  when  Ihe  machines  are  so 
knocked  down  instruction  sheets  for  assembling  must  be 
most  carefully  worked  out  and  enclosed  %ith  the  package. 
The  rural  classes  of  foreign  countries  know,  as  a  rule, 
Mttle  about  mechanics,  and  if  the  purchaser  is  going  to  be 
protected  to  the  extent  of  saving  as  much  freight  as  pos- 
sibte,  he  should  also  be  protected  to  the  extent  of  enabling 
Mm  to  assemble  the  machine  without  loss  of  time  and 
without  being  opmpeEed  to  call  in  an  expert  mechanic 
fmm,  perhaps,  some  distant  point. 

A  manufacturing  company  widely  known  throughout 
the  world,  in  sending  a  number  of  photographs  illustrat- 
ing its  packing  methods,  calls  attention  to  an  article 
which  recently  appeared  in  Tractor  and  Trailer  wder  the 

title  of  **  Boxing  Agricultural  Machinery  for  Hnpori" 

This  article  was  written  by  Monnett  B.  Davis  of  the  J.  I. 
Case  Plow  Works  Company.  From  it  the  following  ex- 
tracts may  be  quoted:  "A  great  deal  has  been  written 
oomceming  the  proper  packing  of  export  shipments ;  and, 
judging  from  tti©  reports  of  various  trade  representa- 
tives abroad,  even  more  might  be  read  by  manufacturers 
with  urofit  to  themselves  and  to  our  foreign  trade  in  gen- 
eral. Most  writers  make  very  sharp  criticisms  on  meth- 
ods now  used,  but  very  few  suggest  better  methods  to  be 
substituted. 

**It  is  our  purpose  to  set  forth  in  a  short  article  a 
brief  description  of  how  one  company  padks  ,g0'0ds  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their  foreign  customers.  Time  is  nothing 
new  or  unusual  in  their  methods;  we  merely  are  attempt- 
ing  to  offer  a  few  practical  suggestions  for  exporters  who 
lire  having  trouble  in  packing  goods. 

"Manufacturers  in  many  cases  do  not  appreciate  the 
importance  of  careful  packing  for  export.  They  use  all 
carC'  mA  expend  real  money  in  getting  in  touch  with  their 
foreign  prospect  and  in  securing  the  order.  The  steps 
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thus  far  they  deem  of  prime  importance,  as  indeed  they 


are. 
< 


*After  being  advised  that  payment  wiU  be  received 
for  shipment  at  seaport  this  same  manufacturer  loses  a 
irreat  deal  of  his  interest  in  the  deal:  for  him  the  impor- 
tant part  of  the  show  is  over.  While  the  mannfactnrer's 
main  interest  is  in  getting  his  money,  he  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  his  customer  has  paid  that  money 
ind  that  his  main  interest  is  in  receiving  the  goods  m 
good  condition,  so  as  to  realize  profit  from  them.  If  an 
exporter  wishes  to  hold  his  customers  it  is  very  important 
that  he  take  extreme  care  with  each  step  in  the  transaa- 
tion. 

"Pack  for  Safe  Arrival.— In  packing  goods  for  export 
the  point  of  prime  importance  is  to  have  same  reach  the 
warehouse  of  the  foreign  customer  in  good  condition. 
Absolute  security  might  be  obtained  by  very  expensive 
and  very  heavy  packing ;  but  there  is  another  point  to  be 
watched,  and  that  is  expense  involved  which  is  borne  by 
the  customer. 

"While  our  foreign  buyers  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
pay  what  is  necessary  to  insure  the  arrival  of  goods  m 
good  condition,  they  at  the  same  time  appredate  every 
step  which  diminishes  packing  and  freight  costs  without 
materially  reducing  security  of  shipment.  Thus  the  ob- 
ject should  be  to  pack  goods  in  the  smallest  space  and  at 
the  least  expense  compatible  with  making  certain  that 
same  will  arrive  in  foreign  port  jn  condition  to  be  of 
value  to  the  importer. 

"In  many  cases  an  exporter  feels  that  his  customer  is . 
protected  by  insurance.  This  feeling  is  really  unwar- 
ranted, as  in  the  first  place  the  customer  has  bought  the 
goods  to  start  doing  business  in  a  certain  line ;  in  case 
these  goods  are  damaged  he  cannot  do  that  even  though 
he  realizes  no  loss.  This  discourages  him  in  practically 
every  case  and  generally  results  in  no  further  orders.  In 
many  cases  where  there  is  damage  a  great  deal  of  in- 
convenience results  to  the  importer  in  establishing  his 
claim ;  and  in  many  cases  he  must  stand  losses  himself. 
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thus  far  they  deem  of  prime  importance,  as  indeed  they 

After  being  advised  that  payment  will  be  received 
for  shipment  at  seaport  this  same  manufacturer  loses  a 
great  deal  of  his  interest  in  the  deal :  for  him  the  impor- 
tant part  of  the  show  is  over.  While  the  manufacturer's 
main  interest  is  in  getting  his  money,  he  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  his  customer  has  paid  that  money 
and  that  his  main  interest  is  in  receiving  the  goods  in 
good  condition,  so  as  to  realize  profit  from  them.  If  an 
exporter  wishes  to  hold  his  customers  it  is  very  important 
that  he  take  extreme  care  with  each  step  in  the  transac- 
tion. 

'Tack  for  Safe  Arrival— In  packing  goods  for  export 
the  point  of  prime  importance  is  to  have  same  reach  the 
warehouse  of  the  foreign  customer  in  good  condition. 
Absolute  security  might  be  obtained  by  very  expensive 
and  very  heavy  packing;  but  there  is  another  point  to  be 
watched,  and  that  is  expense  involved  which  is  borne  by 

the  customer. 

While  our  foreign  buyers  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
pay  what  is  necessary  to  insure  the  arrival  of  goods  in 
good  condition,  they  at  the  same  time  appreciate  every 
step  which  diminishes  packing  and  freight  costs  without 
materially  reducing  security  of  shipment.  Thus  the  ob- 
ject should  be  to  pack  goods  in  the  smallest  space  and  at 
the  least  expense  compatible  with  making  certain  that 
same  will  arrive  in  foreign  port  in  condition  to  be  of 
value  to  the  importer. 

**In  many  cases  an  exporter  feels  that  his  customer  is 
protected  by  insurance.  This  feeling  is  really  unwar- 
ranted, as  in  the  first  place  the  customer  has  bought  the 
goods  to  start  doing  business  in  a  certain  line ;  in  case 
these  goods  are  damaged  he  cannot  do  that  even  though 
he  reaUzes  no  loss.  This  discourages  him  in  practically 
every  case  and  generally  results  in  no  further  orders.  In 
many  cases  where  there  is  damage  a  great  deal  of  in- 
convenience results  to  the  importer  in  establishing  his 
claim;  and  in  many  cases  he  must  stand  losses  himself. 
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"  HaMng  Sin'  Builds  Businass.— The  greatest  ob- 
stade  to  be  overeom©  is  inertia  and  carelessness.  The 
best  scheme  carelessly  carried  ont  will  bring  only  indiffer- 
ent results.  The  most  importiiit  thing  is  the  individual 
who  has  charge  of  packing  goods  for  export.  This  man 
mnst  be  systematic,  careful,  and  above  all,  conscientious. 
In  case  he  is  inclined  to  Met  things  go'  he  will  lose  many 
valnable  cnstomers  for  his  concern.  It  is  a  fatal  error 
to  alow  any  machine  to  go  ont  with  any  important  part 
missing.  It  wonld  be  ten  times  better  not  to  make  the 
shipment  at  all. 

**A  very  good  system  must  be  inaugiirated  and  car- 
ried ont  by  a  careful,  painstaking,  conscientious  man  to 
see  that  every  machine  goes  out  complete.  The  man 
needed  is  one  who  will,  in  case  of  doubt,  entirely  unpack 
a  machine  *to  make  sure.' 

**  We  know  of  cases  where  the  most  serious  disappoint- 
ments to  foreign  customers  have  resulted  from  a  very 
small  but  important  part  being  left  out  on  an  ^^pensive 
machine.  This  was  done  simply  through  Inexcusable 
carelessness  in  the  packing  department.  When  such  mis- 
takes occur  in  domestic  shipments  they  do  not  result  in 
serions  loss  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dealer  or  jobber  in 
question  simply  wires  the  factory  and  receives  the  part  in 
a  few  days.  In  Bombay  or  Calcutta  it  would  mean  a 
season's  work  lost  at  least:  imagine  the  effect  upon  the 
customer ! 

"One  Sneceisfnl  Plan.— -Machinery,  especially,  must 
be  completely  disassembled  so  as  to  pack  in  the  smallest 
number  of  cubic  feet  and  to  prevent  bending,  springing 
or  breaking  of  parts.  To  make  the  description  very  con- 
crete, a  particular  implement  is  taken  and  carried 
through  the  prooess,  mentioning  the  smallest  details.  A 
three  bottom  engine  gang  plow  is  taken  as  an  example. 

nPliia  inlAW  wi3iify1^fii  QIUl  tiatiiiiIibi  tia^  nnii  1  flOO  TwiTiTiiia  flfiPAsn 

Thus  it  will  be  noted  that  the  weight  of  the  packing  is 
only  130  pounds.  The  cubic  measurements  of  the  crated 
plow  is  16%  cubic  feet,  which  means  66  pounds  per  cubic 
foot  The  dimensions  of  the  box  are  such  that  it  is  just 
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'Making  Siire'  Builds  Business.^The  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  be  overcome  is  inertia  and  carelessness.  The 
best  scheme  carelessly  carried  out  will  bring  only  indiffer- 
ent results.  The  most  important  thing  is  the  individual 
who  has  charge  of  packing  goods  for  export.  This  man 
must  be  systematic,  careful,  and  above  all,  conscientious. 
In  case  he  is  inclined  to  *let  things  go'  he  will  lose  many 
valuable  ciistomors  for  his  concern.  It  is  a  fatal  error 
to  allow  any  machine  to  go  out  with  any  important  part 
missing.  It  would  be  ten  times  better  not  to  make  the 
shipment  at  all. 

"A  very  good  system  must  be  inaugurated  and  car- 
ried out  by  a  careful,  painstaking,  conscientious  man  to 
see  that  every  machine  goes  out  complete.  The  man 
needed  is  one  who  will,  in  case  of  doubt,  entirely  unpack 
a  machine  *to  make  sure.* 

We  know  of  cases  where  the  most  serious  disappoint- 
ments  to  foreign  customers  have  resnlted  from  a  very 
small  but  important  part  being  left  out  on  an  expensive 
machine.  This  was  done  simply  through  inexcusable 
carelessness  in  the  packing  department.  When  such  mis- 
takes occur  in  domestic  shipments  they  do  not  result  in 
serious  loss  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dealer  or  jobber  in 
question  simply  wires  the  factory  and  receives  the  part  in 
a  few  days.  In  Bombay  or  Calcutta  it  would  mean  a 
season's  work  lost  at  least:  imagine  the  effect  upon  the 
customer! 

**One  Successful  Plan.— Machinery,  especially,  must 
be  completely  disassembled  so  as  to  pack  in  the  smallest 
number  of  cubic  feet  and  to  prevent  bending,  springing 
or  breaking  of  parts.  To  make  the  description  very  con- 
crete, a  particular  implement  is  taken  and  carried 
through  the  process,  mentioning  the  smallest  details.  A 
three  bottom  engine  gang  plow  is  taken  as  an  example. 
This  plow  weighs  960  pounds  net  and  1,090  pounds  gross. 
Thus  it  will  be  noted  that  the  weight  of  the  paoking  is 
only  130  pounds.  The  cubic  measurements  of  the  crated 
plow  is  ISVs  cubic  feet,  which  means  66  pounds  per  cubic 
foot.  The  dimensions  of  the  box  are  such  that  it  is  just 
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long  enough  to  admit  the  beams,  just  wide  enongh  to  hold 
the  wheels,  and  just  high  enough  to  admit  the  remainder 
of  the  parts  without  any  lost  space  (see  illustration, 
page  372).  The  plow  must  be  packed  in  just  a  certain  way 
or  it  will  not  fit  in  the  case.  A  further  advantage  is  gained 
in  that  the  beams  and  wheels  furnish  very  strong  in- 
terior bracing.  . 

"The  boxes  are  made  of  carefully  selected  1-inch  gimi 
wood, which  has  given  very  good  service  throughout,  and 
all  nails  are  cement-coated.  A  number  of  additional  pre- 
cautions  are  taken  to  insure  goods  arriving  in  good  con- 
dition and  their  being  assembled  easily.  In  the  first  place 
mold-boards,  bolt  threads  and  other  exposed  metal  parts 
are  coated  with  an  anti-rust  compound  similar  to  that 
used  by  the  United  States  Ordnance  Department  on  arms, 
to  thoroughly  protect  them  from  rust.  Another  precau- 
tion taken  is  to  leave  bolt  in  hole  where  it  belongs  with 
nut  screwed  down  sufficiently  to  prevent  its  losing  out. 

**Maiiy  companies  pack  all  bolts  and  nuts  in  a  bax  to- 
gether; but  it  has  been  found  a  very  great  help  to  men 
abroad,  especially  if  they  are  inexperienced,  to  have  the 
bolt  left  where  it  belongs,  thus  greatly  facilitating  setting 
up.  In  illustration  page  375  we  show  box  which  holds  the 
plow  in  question  and  the  disassembled  plow  spread  out 
before  the  box.  In  packing  these  parts  straw  or  excelsior 
is  used  to  make  the  packing  tight  and  to  prevent  the  parts 
from  being  damaged  by  too  much  jostling  about.  The 
completed  case  is  shown  also.  After  the  lid  has  been 
nailed  on  the  whole  is  reenforced  by  three  metal  straps. 
These  are  not  the  flimsy  tin  which  is  often  used  on  pack- 
ing cases  and  is  seen  even  on  very  large  boxes,  but  is  a 
very  heavy  gauge  band  iron  %  iiich  wide.  It  is  there  for 
real  service  and  not  for  looks.  As  above  stated,  plows 
and  other  implements  packed  as  described  above  arrive  at 
their  destinations  in  very  excellent  condition.'* 

Instruction  Sheets.— At  least  one  consideration  in 
connection  with  exporting  of  agricultural  machinery 
deserves  emphasis— that  is  the  necessity  of  including  in 
every  ahipnemt  and  in  every  case  very  simple  and  ele- 
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mentary  imstnictioE  sheets  in  the  language  of  the  farmers 
of  the  country  to  which  fie  shipment  is  destined,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  difficulties  and  no  delays  in  erecting 
the  machines  by  inexperienced  agricultural  labor,  which 
is  not  often  experienced  in  engineering  or  even  meehan- 
ical  work.  Such  instruction  sheets  should  not  only  con- 
sist of  lists  of  the  Yarioms  parts  contained  in  each  case, 
but  should  describe  them,  referring  to  them  by  numbers 
which  should  be  conspicuously  stamped  in  or  painted  on 
the  respective  parts.  Machines  which  are  dismounted 
should  always  be  accompanied  by  drawings  alid  photo- 
graphs showing  exactly  how  the  parts  are  to  go  together, 
and  what  the  whole  looks  like  when  completed.  Yarlons 
ways  of  identifying  different  parts  may  be  adopted,  be- 
sides the  custom  sometimes  adopted  of  stenciling  vari- 
colored lines,  circles  or  other  devices  across  adjoining 
parts  in  such  a  fashion  that  half  of  the  mark  will  appear 
on  each  part  when  disassembled. 

Such  advice  applies  no  matter  if  shipments  are  in- 
tended for  dealers,  merchants,  or  distributors  in  a  given 
market,  becanse  frequently  cases  containing  machines  in 
knocked  down  shape  are  forwarded  by  such  distributors 
directly  to  their  farmer  customers,  who  may  want  to  set 
up  and  assemble  the  machines  immediately,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  possibly  delayed  arrival  of  the  distributor's 
own  engineers  and  m,echanic8.  in.  amy  event,  the  more' 
simple  and  intelligible  the  instructions  given  with  the 
list  of  contents  for  each  case  shipped,  the  better  the  re- 
sulting satisfaction  is  bound  to  be. 

Packing  of  Mowing  and  Harvesting  Machines.— One 
of  the  largest  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  harvesting 
machinery  in  the  world  writes  the  following  interesting 
letter  rega^rding  its  paddng: 

"Harvesting  machines  can  be  packed  in  relatively 
small  packages,  for  convenience  of  handling.  They  are 
also  constructed  to  facilitate  compactness  in  packing. 
Our  present  packing  is  the  result  of  long  experience 
and  the  design  in  some  measure  conforms  to  reqnire- 
ments  of  packing.  Tractors  and  heavy  engines,  on  the 
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other  hand,  cannot  be  'knocked  down*  or  disassembled  to 
anything  like  the  extent  of  harvesting  machines,  and  they 
also  have  more  delicately  finished  parts.  For  this  reason 
they  require  different  treatment  in  packing. 

Harvesting  machines  are  'knocked  down'  or  taken 
apart  to  an  extent  which  wiE  facilitate  packing  compactly 
and  also  to  make  a  package  of  convenient  size  for  hand- 
ling on  a  hand  truck.  We  aim  to  not  exceed  1,000  ponnds, 
or  less  than  200  pounds.  There  is  no  object  in  disassem- 
bling to  an  extent  which  would  increase  the  weight  of 
any  package  over  56  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  ^ 

"We  nse  cement-coated  wire  nails.  This  coating  is 
important,  to  make  the  nails  hold.  Polished  wire  nails 
pull  out  very  easily.  There  should  be  not  less  than  two 
in  the  end  of  any  board  and  not  over  4  inches  apart  in 
wide  boards.  This  may  include  the  nail  through  band 
iron  or  corner  iron. 

We  use  lumber  surfaced  one  side.  This  gives  a  de- 
sirable nnif  ormity  of  thickness  and  of  cnbio  measurement 
and  makes  .easy  stenciling  on  more  than  one  face  of  the 
package.  The  lumber  is  usually  or  1"  rough,  surfaced 
to  13/16"  or  15/16"  respectively.  There  must  be  no  brash 
or  cross-grain  pieces.  We  use  corner  posts  in  packages — 
usually  2"  x  2",  or  11/2"  x  11/2"  for  small  packages. 

We  use  both  closed  boxes  and  open  crates.  We  pre- 
fer crates  when  contents  of  packages  are  snob  that  they 
can  be  used. 

"Except  for  light  packages,  we  use  band  iron.  We 
use  %"  23  U.  S.  gauge.  The  amount  used  depends  on  the 
size,  shape,  weight  and  construction  of  the  package.  Band 
iron  should  have  one  nail  to  each  board  and  nails  not 
farther  than  6^^  apart.  It  is  desirable  to  chamfer  the 
corner  of  the  package  at  the  edge  where  the  band  iron 
goes  over.  On  crates  we  freqnently  nse  comer  irons  or 
comer  clips.  These  should  extend  over  each  side  about 
3"  or  4" — for  heavy  packages,  farther. 

**A11  harvesting  machines  must  be  braced  or  blocked 
firmly  to  the  main  part  of  the  machine  in  the  package. 
This  does  not  refer  to  boxes  of  small  pieces  or  fixtures. 
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TkmB  htmm  ahomld  ran  f  Fom  side  to  side  wkm  oppor- 
tunity offers.  Braces  or  blocks  must  not  aUmh  to  parts 
which  will  not  stand  test  set  out  below.  Crates  and  boxes 
of  narrow  boards  must  usually  be  braced  against  diagonal 
strain. 

*'lAmg,  narrow  side  pieces  (about  1'  x  6'  or  longer) 
must  be  made  of  dressed  to  1  3/16",  or  a  thinner 
lumber  reenforced  by  strips  running  lengthwise.  AH 
wide  side  pieces  of  flat  packages  should  be  prevented 
from  splitting  by  cross  pieces. 

**For  determining  the  appropriateness  of  any  new 
packing,  we  test  by  forcibly  pushing  eiioh  over  the  end 
twice ;  that  is  to  say,  twice  over  and  twice  bade,  then 
over  the  side  twice  and  twice  back  on  a  wooden  floor. 
This  must  not  damage  the  package  or  contents.  The 
package  is  then  dropped  from  a  wagon-loading  platform 
3  or  4  feet  high  to  a  pavement  or  hard  ground,  but  not 
a  cement  pavement  In  this  latter  test  the  package  must 
not  be  broken  to  an  extent  to  let  out  smafl  parts  or  to 
break  parts,  but  the  package  itself  may  be  some  strained 
or  out  of  shape. 

**The  projecting  portions  of  heavy  castings  having 
narrow  neck  must  be  taken  off,  as  they  will  break  off 
by^  jarring.  Grey  iron  extended  parts  must  be  kept 
W'  to  1"  away  from  the  covering,  or  the  give  of  the 
will  cause  bntakage.  Heavy  ^t  pieces  should 
not  rest  together  but  must  be  cushioned  or  separated  by 
wood  brace  or  block. 

"Angle  iron  sills,  or  projections,  or  malleable  iron 
projections  or  shafts,  can  sometimes  come  through  the 
covering  but  not  beyond  it  This  is  in  order  to  better 
condense  the  package  or  to  support  the  other  parts. 

"Bright  parts  are  protected  by  greasing  with  heavy 
black  oil  to  avoid  rusting  in  salt  water  transportation. 
Cotton  duck  parts  are  wrapped  in  tar  paper  to  prevent 
mildew. 

"Tongued  and  grooved  boards  are  rarely  used  by  us, 
but  in  some  large  packages  are  used  for  top  and  bottom 
boards.  Some  increased  strengtii  'Can  be  secured  thereby 


Packing  of  Threshing  Machine. 

Bottom  of  erate  and  five  cross  bars  are  made  of  t"  m  B"  oak  planU  diwIM. 
W'rmme  mni  ww^mg  are  made  of  f  #  I"  fellow  pime  €tf  good  §to^. 
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These  braces  shonM  ran  from  side  to  side  when  oppor- 
tunity  offers.  Braces  or  blocks  must  not  attach  to  parts 
which  will  not  stand  test  set  ont  below.  Crates  and  boxes 
of  narrow  boards  must  usually  be  braced  against  diagonal 
strain. 

**Long,  narrow  side  pieces  (about  V  x  6'  or  longer) 
must  be  made  of  ly^'  dressed  to  1  3/16",  or  a  thinner 
lumber  reenforced  by  strips  ranning  lengthwise.  AH 
wide  side  pieces  of  flat  packages  should  be  prevented 
from  splitting  by  cross  pieces. 

**For  determining  the  appropriateness  of  any  new 
packing,  we  test  by  forcibly  pushing  each  over  the  end 
twice ;  that  is  to  say,  twice  over  and  twice  back,  then 
over  the  side  twice  and  twice  back  on  a  wooden  floor. 
This  must  not  damage  the  padkage  or  contents.  The 
package  is  then  dropped  from  a  wagon-loading  platform 
3  or  4  feet  high  to  a  pavement  or  hard  ground,  but  not 
a  cement  pavement.  In  this  latter  test  the  package  must 
not  be  broken  to  an  extent  to  let  out  small  parts  or  to 
break  parts,  but  the  package  itself  may  be  some  strained 
or  out  of  shape. 

"The  projecting  portions  of  heavy  castings  having 
narrow  neck  must  be  taken  off,  as  they  will  break  off 
by  jarring.    Grey  iron  extended  parts  must  be  kept 

to  1"  away  from  the  covering,  or  the  give  of  the 
boards  will  cause  breakage.  Heavy  cast  pieces  should 
not  rest  together  but  must  be  cushioned  or  separated  by 
wood  brace  or  Mock, 

Angle  iron  sills,  or  projections,  or  malleable  iron 
projections  or  shafts,  can  sometimes  come  through  the 
covering  but  not  beyond  it.  This  is  in  order  to  better 
condense  the  package  or  to  support  the  other  parts. 

"Bright  parts  are  protected  by  greasing  with  heavy 
black  oil  to  avoid  rusting  in  salt  water  transportation. 
Cotton  duck  parts  are  wrapped  in  tar  paper  to  prevent 
mildew. 

"Tongued  and  grooved  boards  are  rarely  used  by  us, 
but  in  some  large  packages  are  used  for  top  and  bottom 
boards.  Some  increased  strength  can  be  secured  thereby 


Courtesy  0/  Averv  Co. 
Packing  of  Threshing  Machine. 

Bottom  of  crate  and  five  cross  bars  are  made  of  2"  x  8"  oak  plank  dauhtcd. 
Frame  Mtf  bmcimff  mre  mm^e  of  2**  #  4"  yelioio  pine  of  §oml  stock. 


<  ourtesy  of  Avery  Co. 

CoMPLimD  Case  wm  Tmsmwmm  Machine. 


Casing  lumber  is  1"  x  8"  yeUmo  pine.  Comer  irons  are  made  of  2"  x  2"  26* 
ffm»ffe  iron.  8trap  iron  is  2"  wide  and  26"  gauge.  Gross  weight  of  case  i9 
7S«0  11m,;  net  weight  S79€  Ibf.   Cme  memure*  46"  m  $2"  m  229". 
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Courtesy  of  Litschcr  IM€  Corp. 
Complete  Packages  for  Farm  Lighting  Plant. 


The  6o»  shown  at  left  is  made  of  heavy  tongued  and  grooved  lumber  and  is 
§ron  strapped.  Note  mds  of  Mtt  which  prevent  shifting  inside  of  how.  At  right 
^  »h4>um  four  hoaee*  contaimima  plant  when  dimutembled  for  foreign  shipment 
«Mtlvifi«r  mumaet  tnm»9ortmm.   Mffmri  l«  made  to  keep  these  packages  beUm 
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when  it  is  not  convenient  to  cross-brace  underneath. 

**In  packing  machines  which  are  taken  apart  consid- 
erably it  is  desirable  to  indicate  on  the  package  box  'Open 
on  this  side.' 

Carrying  wheels  can  often  be  shipped  best  without 
boxing  or  orating.  Same  applies  to  tongues  or  poles. 
The  latter  are  often  banded  together  in  small  multiples 
and  thereby  reduce  the  cubic  measurement  of  each."^ 

A  large  export  manufacturer  writes  as  follows  in 
regard  to  export  packing  :  '*Our  machines  have  been 
pi^ed  for  and  shipped  into  every  agricultural  section 
of  the  world.  This,  of  course,  has  required  special  pack- 
ing for  different  countries  in  order  to  meet  both  transpor- 
tation conditions,  such  as  muleback  packing  for  Bolivia, 
or  special  tariff  conditions  in  force  in  various  countries. 
While  we  endeavor  to  standardize  our  packing  as  much 
as  possible,  such  standardization  is  based  upon  transpor- 
tation and  import  conditions  of  the  country  to  which  ship- 
ment is  destined. 

**As  an  indication  of  the  test  to  which  our  packing  is 
subjected,  we  test  our  packages  by  carrying  them  several 
flights  by  elevator  and  dropping  them  through  the  ele- 
vator shaft  to  the  concrete  floor  below.  The  packages  are 
then  reopened  and  a  careful  investigation  made  to  in- 
dicate just  what  breakage  or  shifting,  if  any,  has  taken 
place. 

''To  some  countries  we  supply  machines  in  a  semi- 
assembled  condition ;  in  other  countries  very  completely 
knocked  down.  In  this  latter  event,  as  all  parts  are 
clearly  numbered  and  boxes  contain  very  detailed  in- 
struction books,  the  consignee  has  no  real  difficulty  in 
assembling  machines  properly.  We  are  herewith  send- 
ing you  an  illustration  of  our  packing  for  export  of  a 
mowing  machine*'  (see  page  376). 

Packing  of  Threshing  Machines.— A  manufacturer  of 
threshing  machines  sends  us  photographs,  shown  on 
page  381,  and  states:  "Export  packing  is  a  very  ex- 
pensive operation  just  now,  owing  to  the  heavy  cost  of 
lumber  and  labor.  In  a  main  way,  our  method  is  as  f ol- 
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lows :  We  ^mw  tie  entire  maehine  with  all  its  equipment 
upon  a  platform.  We  take  off  the  axles  and  wheels,  take 
out  the  shafting,  take  off  the  pulleys,  remove  the  cylin- 
der. We  pack  the  cylinder  separately,  also  the  shafting. 
The  pulleys  and  all  its  parts  we  pack  inside  the  thresher. 
We  also  place  the  axles  and  the  four  thresher  wheels 
inside  the  padcage.  - 

"  We  use  ft  2"  oak  bottom,  using  three  planks  and 
illing  in  between  with  1"  boards;  then  we  use  2*  x  4*^ 
for  the  frame  at  the  sides,  some  set  edgeways,  some  flat- 
ways. We  use  a  light  grade  of  pine  to  cover  the  package, 
and  it  should  be  closed  up  pretty  tight  so  that  bolts  and 
nuts  will  mot  shake  out  if  they  get  loose.  The  main  thing, 
of  course,  is  to  condense  the  package  into  as  small  a  space 
as  possible,  and  this  can  be  done  by  putting  as  many  of 
the  loose  parts  and  other  accessories  that  are  to  go  along 
with  this  shipment,  such  as  belts  and  canvas  covers,  in- 
side the  main  package.  K  there  is  a  self-feeder  to  go, 
we  pack  it  in  a  separate  case. 

**Yoii  wil,  therefore,  see  that  the  basis  of  the  thing 
is  to  get  a  good  solid  frame  which  we  get  out  of  oak  plank 
and  the  2"  x  4".  The  rest  is  not  so  material.  We  have 
some  customers  who  want  a  special  package  and  ask  us 
to  use  2"  lumber,  but  when  they  find  out  the  present  ©ost, 
they  generally  change  their  mind. 

**To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  ordinary 
thresher,  we  may  mention  the  dimensions  of  our  32  x  52 
machine.  This  machine  with  self-feed  and  wind  stacker 
weighs,  gross,  13,930  pounds,  net  10,420  pounds,  and 
occupies  1,226  cubic  feet.  The  largest  package  in  the 
shipment  measures  72"  x  97"  x  271",  1,090  ©ubio  feet,  and 
weighs  11,180  pounds. 

"In  starting  to  paA  a  new  machine,  we  first  dismantle 
the  machine  and  get  it  as  near  the  shape  we  want  to  pack 
it  as  possible,  then  taking  its  measurements,  cut  our  lum- 
ber. If,  after  packing  one  machine,  we  find  we  can  still 
further  reduce  the  package,  we  do  it.  Our  foreign  padk- 
ing  department  has  standing  instructions  to  always  be 
tgnring  m  making  packages  smaler  if  possible." 
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Packing  of  Windmills —The  following  extract  is  from 
an  interesting  letter  of  a  large  manufacturer  of  wind- 
mills: "Windmill  towers  consist  of  the  foUowing  parts: 
anchor  posts ;  iron  comer  posts ;  iron  cross  ^rts ;  braces 
(wire  rods);  ladder  for  climbing  tower;  wooden  plat- 
form. 

**If  only  one  mill  and  tower  are  packed  per  order,  the 
angle-iron  corner  posts  of  the  tower  are  each  made  up 
of  ten-foot  lengths,  the  number  depending  upon  the 
height  of  the  tower.  These  lengths  are  placed  with  their 
angles  fitting  into  one  another,  and  the  wire  braces  are 
packed  inside,  their  ends  being  bent  over,  so  that  they 
will  not  exceed  the  height  of  the  posts.  All  are  tied  to- 
gether at  top  and  bottom  with  wire,  and  the  address  tag 
is  tied  on  with  wire.  The  bundles  are  also  marked  with 
white  paint.  The  iron  cross  girts  are  tied  similarly  into 
a  separate  bundle,  and  another  bundle  is  made  of  the  four 
anchor  posts,  which  are  to  be  anchored  in  the  ground. 
The  ladder,  also,  knocked  down  into  lengths  whose  num- 
ber depends  upon  the  height  of  the  tower,  is  bundled- 
similarly.  The  bolts  and  washers  are  packed  in  a  box. 
The  wooden  platform  is  crated  separately. 

*  *  Windmills :  the  vane  sheet  is  padced  in  a  crate.  The 
fans  and  arms,  which  are  knocked  down  into  from  four  to 
eight  sections,  are  packed  in  another  crate,  one  section 
on  top  of  another.  The  bolts  and  other  fixtures  go  in 
one  box ;  the  central  ironwork  in  another  box. 

"If  several  mills  and  towers  are  packed  for  same 
order,  the  towers,  being  compact  in  bulk,  are  rated  on 
a  weight  basis;  therefore  they  are  packed  in  the  same 
way  as  above,  without  any  effort  to  reduce  the  measure- 
ment. The  wooden  platforms,  however,  are  crated  sev- 
eral in  a  box. 

"The  mills  are  so  packed  as  to  include  as  nearly  as 
possible  one  long  ton  of  weight  per  40  mhm  feet  of 
measurement,  for  the  steamship  company,  having  the 
option  of  basing  rates  on  weight  or  on  measurement, 
counts  40  cubic  feet  to  a  long  ton.  If  the  measurement 
per  ton  exceeds  this,  the  company  will  naturally  choose 
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to  charge  by  measurement  and  therefore  the  shipper  will 
have  to.  pay  for  more  than  the  aistual  weight.  Therefore, 
shipments  are  made  as  follows,  wherever  possible:  six 
S-foot  mills;  ive  8-fool  mills;  three  10-foot  mills;  two 
12-foot  mills.  Spaee  is  saved  by  knocking  down  the  fans 
entirely,  so  that  one  lies  perfectly  flat  upon  the  other, 
and  a  very  small  crate  can  be  used. 

Fmn  Electric  Light  Plants. — ^An  experienced  manu- 
facturer and  shipper  writes:  **Our  product  i  s  a  f  aim  or 
rfiral  lighting .  plant,  consisting  of  ^^.a  gasoline engine 
mounted  upori  the  same  base  with  an  electric  generator, 
switchboard  and  radiatdr.  We  are  sending  photographs 
we  have  had  prepared  for  you,  showing  our  method  of 
packing  these  plants  for  export  shipment.  You  should 
note  that  whereas  we  pack  in  open  crates  for  domestic 
shipment,  we  invariably  use  tight  boxes  for  exporting. 
m  plants  are  mounted  on  skids-^which  form  the  Le  for 
both  domestic  and  export  shipment— and  are  built  up  on 
2"  X  4"  and  2"  x  6"  lumber. 

**We  usually  ship  these  plants  in  integral  units,  but 
sometimes  have  to  disassemble  them  for  countries  of 
mountamons  character,  where  the  cases  have  to  be  trans- 
ported on  muleback.  We  then  make  an  effort  to  keep 
packages  below  160  pounds  each,  as,  for  example,  in  ship- 
mints  to  Colombia.  Photographs  (see  page  382)  illus- 
trate the  plant  in  a  single  case,  and  precisely  the  same 
plant  dismounted  and  packed  in  four  cases.  These  fou'^ 
small  cases  have  the  following  measurements  and. 
weigMs:' 

1  cue  — 15 '  X  21  •  X   weight  166  pounds 

1  diii,.  — 1«»  X 11 »  X  .33'.  weight  147  pounds 

t  ciiie»-^eiich  11 x  17"'  x  30^'.    wdpit.  .eiichl3S  pounds 

We  believe  that  yon  will  agree  with  us  that  these 
tares  present  evidence  of  ^  paeldng  for  export 

**Our  plants  are  bolted  to  the  base  with  bolts,  to 
prevent  shifting  inside  of  the  case,  which  is  constructed 
of  1%"  X  5"  X  39"  matched,  close  fit  lumber,  usually 


Cmirfeiv  of  Hairy  ForA  4 

Packing  op  Agricultueal  Tbactoe. 
m9  firm  wtmge  o/  pwrn^g,  wUhmt  th»  lo^it. 


Mkthod  or  Packing  Tbactoe  Whuls. 
The  wheels  and  motor  or»  f mM  tof cffcor.   JTolo  IM  motor  It  0fwen4  loHfc 
waterproof  cloth, 
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to  charge  by  measareineiit  and  therefore  the  shipper  will 
have  to  pay  for  more  than  the  actual  weight.  Therefore, 
shipments  are  made  as  follows,  wherever  possible:  six 
6-foot  mills;  five  8-foot  mills;  three  10-foot  mills;  two 
12-foot  mills.  Space  is  saved  by  knocking  down  the  fans 
entirely,  so  that  one  lies  perfectly  flat  upon  the  other, 
and  a  very  small  crate  can  be  nsed. 

Farm,  Etectric  Light  PIahIs. — ^An,  experienced  manu- 
facturer and  shipper  writes  :  **Onr  product  is  a  farm  or 
rural  lighting  plant,  consisting  of  a  gasoline  engine 
mounted  upon  the  same  base  with  an  electric  generator, 
switchboard  and  radiator.  We  are  sending  photographs 
we  have  had  prepared  for  you,  showing  our  method  of 
packing  these  plants  for  export  shipment.  You  should 
note  that  whereas  we  pack  in  open  crates  for  domestic 
shipment,  we  invariably  use  tight  boxes  for  exporting. 
All  plants  are  mounted  on  skids — which  form  the  base  for 
both  domestic  and  export  shipment — and  are  built  up  on 
2"  X  4"  and  2"  x  6"  lumber. 

**We  usually  ship  these  plants  in  integral  units,  but 
sometimes  have  to  disassemble  them  for  countries  of 
mountainous  character,  where  the  cases  have  to  be  trans- 
ported on  muleback.  We  then  make  an  etTort  to  keep 
packages  below  160  pounds  each,  as,  for  example,  in  ship- 
ments to  Colombia.  Photographs  (see  page  382)  illus- 
trate the  plant  in  a  single  case,  and  precisely  the  same 
plant  dismounted  and  packed  in  four  cases.  These  fou- 
small  cases  have  the  following  measurements  and 
weights: 


1  case  —15'  x  21"'  x  mW  

1  case  — IS"  X  21 '  X  33*  

2  cases — each  11 "  x  17'  x  'S0}4' 


. . . .  wei'icht  166  pounds 

 weight  147  pounds 

. . . .  weight.  eachl38  pounds 


We  believe  that  you  will  agree  with  us  that  these  pic- 
tures present  evidence  of  good  packing  for  export. 

**Our  plants  are  bolted  to  the  base  with  31^/'  bolts,  to 
prevent  shifting  inside  of  the  case,  which  is  constructed 
of  IW  X  5"  X  39"  matched,  close  fit  lumber,  usually 


Courtesy  of  Henry  Fori  <£  Son, 

Packixo  of  Aortcultural  Tractor. 
The  first  stage  oj  packing,  without  the  wheels. 


C'nurtrsu  of  Ihnry  Ford  d  F!mk 

Method  op  Packing  Teactoe  Whiils. 
The  wheels  amd  motor  are  packed  together.   Note  that  motor  it  cweretf  wUh 
waterproof  dloth. 
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Cmrtcsy  ,jj  lienfw  Wwrd  4  Bon, 
CSoiiPLifiD  Ca81  iob  Tractor. 


CmHeav  of  Cttm^i  Trnelor  Co, 
IfiTHOD  m  Boxing  Teactob. 

it  homed  a§  if  $ta»4»,  and  eonimwrnr  hm  nmy  lUiU  o»»embling. 
Mfmmie  iNMff,  magnetot,  etc.,  packed  geparateJy.  Boa  U  lined  loith  waterproof 
mP^»  *trom0it  reinforced,  and  all  parts  cleated  down.  Case  U  iron  strapped. 
M*entkm  i«  imM  to  Hee  of  coMe  and  cubic  contents  indicated  by  marke,  wMch 
me  Moi  empwt  mmrka  hmt  ham  bmm  made  mereiy  to  Ulmotraio  fiMiiiiif  MffMi. 
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hemlock  or  pine,  and  seeiirely  strapped  with  hmvj  band 
iron. 

"We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  smeared  appear- 
ance, in  the  photograph,  of  the  lettering  in  the  marking. 
This  is  due  to  the  reiection  of  the  light  on  the  gloss  of 
the  shellac  with  which  aE  of  our  marks  are  covered,  to 
make  them  permanent.  Actually  the  lettering  is  per- 
fectly clear. 

"Like  many  American  manufacturers,  it  took  us  some 
time  to  learn  how  properly  to  pack  for  export,  and  it  was 
mot  until  several  of  our  shipments  had  been  damaged  that 
we  learned  that  it  paid  to  put  extraordinary  careful  and 
strong  work  on  all  export  packages. ' ' 

Packing  Agricultural  Tractors.— According  to  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  production  of 
agri0ultural-type  tractors  in  the  United  States  during  the 
year  1920  is  estimated  at  300,000.  This  compares  with 
175,000  produced  in  1919  and  7,450  in  1913,  the  irst  year 
in  which  small  agricultural-type  tractors  demonstrated 
their  efficiency  and  worth  to  the  farmer.  Thus  in  the 
brief  span  of  seven  years  we  have  an  increase  of  some 
4,000  per  cent. 

We  believe  that  the  increase  in  production  of  tractors 
will  obey  the  same  law  as  the  increase  in  automobiles, 
and  that  the  argument  for  the  increase  in  the  two  oases 
has  a  very  close  analogy.  During  the  infancy  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry  predictions  were  constantly  made  that 
the  saturation  point  would  soon  be  reached,  and  then  we 
should  have  a  decline  in  the  number  of  cars  turned  out 
and  a  decided  restriction  in  the  maximum  production. 
However,  as  time  went  oii  it  was  seen  that  the  automo^ 
bile  was  essentially  a  transportation  element,  and  that 
the  number  in  use  could  only  be  measured  by  the  trans- 
portation ne^ds  of  the  different  sections  of  the  world. 
As  these  transportation  needs,  however,  are  constantly 
expanding,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual 
and  from  that  of  connnerce,  it  has  been.  in(ipos8ible  to  set 
bounds  for  them,  and  gradually  the  conviction  has  be- 
come ixed  that  it  is  not  possible  to  set  a  limit  either  in 
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time  or  quantity  for  the  mmiber  of  cars  that  the  world 
will  require  and  purchase. 

The  tractor  offers  the  same  problem,  for  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  predict  the  volume  of  the  demand  that  will 
be  oreated  by  the  progress  of  agriculture  and  tie  in- 
creased enlghtemment  of  the  farming  classes.  As  the 
production  of  automobiles  will  respond  to  the  broadening 
of  transportation  needs,  utilization  of  motor  express 
lines,  expansion  of  the  good-roads  movement,  so  the  trac- 
\ov  will  obey  the  laws  of  expansion  in  agriculture  and  the 
necessity  confronting  the  farmer  of  relying  more  and 
more  upon  machinery  for  the  planting,  care  and  reaping 
of  Ms  crop. 

Tractors  are  made  in  many  different  sizes  and  in  a 
large  number  of  types,  although  it  would  seem  that  the 
greater  demand  will  be  for  the  small,  less  expensive 
machines,  as  the  same  has  been  true  of  the  small,  inex- 
pensive automobile.  A  house  doing  a  large  international 
business  in  smal  tractors  sends  three  interesting  photo- 
graphs, pages  387  and  388,  which  are  self-explanatory. 

A  house  making  a  small  machine  sends  a  photograph 
(see  page  388),  and  states:  We  believe  we  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  enclose  you  herewith  a  photograph  of  the  boxing 
as  used  by  us,  which  has  proven  eminently  suitable  for 
overseas  shipment  In  this  particular  case  the  whole 
tractor  is  boxed  as  it  is,  and  the  consumer  has  very  little 
assembling  to  do  in  order  to  have  his  machine  ready  for 
work.  The  delicate  parts  like  magnetos,  etc.,  are  packed 
separately  in  waterproof  and  greased  material,  and  the 
whole  inside  of  the  box  is  lined  with  waterproof  paper, 
strongly  reenf  orced,  and  all  parts  are  deated  down.  W© 
have  had  occasion  to  ship  many  hundreds  of  these 
tractors  abroad,  and  the  complaints  about  paddng  have 
been  practically  nil." 

This  manufacturer  states  that  the  case  shown  is  iron- 
strapped,  and  attention  is  called  to  the  size  of  case  and 
cubic  contents,  indicated  by  the  marks.  Of  course  these 
marks  arc  not  export  marks,  and  are  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  illustrating  packing  method^. 
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An  internationally  famous  company,  which  has 
shipped  thousands  of  tractors  to  many  parts  of  the  world, 
sends  photographs  (see  pages  393,  394  and  397),  and 
writes :  *  *  For  engines  or  tractors  or  for  heavy  machinery 
which  makes  a  package  of  over  about  a  thousand  pounds, 
which,  therefore,  is  not  suitable  for  handling  on  a  ware- 
house truck,  we  pack  on  skids  for  moving  on  rollers. 
Tractors  are  shipped  nearly  set  up,  though  the  carrying 
wheels  are  removed. 

"For  our  8/16  HP  tractor  we  use  two  sills,  4"  x  6", 
of  hard  maple  for  skids.  Cross  pieces  are  bolted  thereto, 
the  heads  of  the  bolts  being  counter-sunk  in  the  bottom 
of  the  sills.  The  cross  pieces  are  covered  with  a  maple 
floor.  Yellow  pine  uprights  measuring  2"  x  6"  are  nailed 
with  40-penny  nails  to  the  ends  of  the  cross  pieces.  Top 
stringers  and  top  cross  pieces  are  provided  of  the  same 
naateriaL  All  is  covered  by  maple  sheathing  and  rein- 
forced by  band  iron.  Cross  pieces  are  run  from  side 
to  side  where  convenient.  The  engine  must  be  firmly 
bolted  to  the  skids  or  flooring;  nothing  is  hung  to  the 
sides  of  the  box. 

**A11  bright  or  finished  parts  are  covered  with  water- 
proof paper,  reenf  orced  with  gauze ;  10-penny  nails  are 
used  in  sheathing;  8-penny  nails  in  banding.  Currying 
wheels  are  shipped  loose  with  boards  attached  for  sten- 
ciling.'* 

A  large  manufacturer  and  shipper  sends  the  fol- 
lowing brief  description  of  his  packing  procedure : '  *  The 
implement  or  tractor,  completely  assembled,  is  forwarded 
to  the  boxing  department.  Here  it  is  carefully  inspected 
to  make  sure  that  everything  is  in  order,  and  then  dis- 
assembled. Instead  of  the  bolts  and  other  parts  being 
packed  loosely  in  the  box,  each  bolt  and  nut  is  put  back 
into  its  proper  place.  All  exposed  and  polished  surfaces 
are  coated  with  a  special  anti-rust  compound.  The  parts 
are  next  packed  in  excelsior,  in  specially  designed  boxes, 
wMch  are  made  of  carefully  selected  gum-wood  planMag 
of  %"  thickness.  Cement  covered  nails  are  used  through- 
out.  After  the  parts  are  carefully  packed  in  exoelsior 
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in  these  boxes,  three  complete  sets  of  setting-up  mstni©- 
tions  are  then  placed  in  the  box,  before  the  top  cover  is 
nailed  on.  These  setting-up  instructions  are  translated 
into  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  etc.,  and  in- 
stead of  going  into  a  lengthy  deseriptioa  as  to  how  each 
part  is  assembled,  it  has  been  our  policy  to  show  excellent 
cuts  of  photographs.  After  the  top  cover  has  been  nailed 
down,  the  box  is  then  banded  at  intervals  of  2i/>'  with 
heavy  gauge  band  iron,  7//'  wide.  This  is  tightened  by  a 
special  tool  made  for  that  purpose. 

*  *  The  description  of  the  boxing  methods  oa  our  trac- 
tor is  clearly  explained  in  the  attached  artide.  We 
might  add  that  this  tractor  crate  is  lined  on  the  inside 
with  several  thicknesses  of  tar  paper.  We  are  now  using 
double  deck  plankinc:,  as  our  experience  has  shown  us  tliat 
when  single  deck  planking  is  used  water  will  sometimes 
leak  through  the  top  and  remain  on  top  of  the  tar  paper 
lining,  until  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  or  whatever  convey- 
ance is  being  used,  gradnaly  works^  the  water  through  the 
wrapping  of  the  tar  paper." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  article  referred 
to  m  the  last  paragraph,  which,  together  with  quotations 
appearing  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  chapter,  was  pub- 
lished in  Tractor  md  Trailer:  "In  packing  the  tractors 
the  same  care  is  used  about  little  things,  as  in  the  line  of 
implements.  The  main  thing  in  packing  big  machinery, 
as  in  everything  else,  is  the  degree  of  care  used.  The 
most  careful,  conscientious  and  painstaking  man  in  the 
shop  should  be  put  in  charge  of  packing  shipments  for 
export. 

*  *  The  illustration,  page  397,  showing  a  tractor  in  skele- 
ton crate,  shows  very  clearly  method  of  packing  this 
machine.  It  is  particularly  necessary  to  have  the  trac- 
tor thoroughly  braced  in  the  crate  so  that  however 
the  crate  may  be  stowed  away  the  tractor  and  dismantled 
parts  will  keep  their  places.  Care  must  also  be  taken 
■that  machine  is  packed  so  as  to  avoid  a  strain  on  amy 
particular  part.  The  crate  is  just  'wide  enough'  to  admit 
the  front  part  of  chassis  with  drive  wheel  on  either  side. 


Courtesy  of  International  Harvester  C9m 

Teactor  Knocked  Down  with  Parts  DiSASSiMBijEii 
Eeady  fob  Export  Packing.  . 
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in  tliese  boxes,  throe  complete  sets  of  setting-up  instruc- 
tions are  then  phiced  in  the  box,  before  the  top  cover  is 
nailed  on.  These  setting-up  instructions  are  translated 
into  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  etc.,  and  in- 
stead of  going  into  a  lengthy  description  as  to  how  each 
part  is  assembled,  it  has  been  our  policy  to  show  excellent 
cuts  of  i)hotographs.  After  the  top  cover  has  been  nailed 
down,  the  box  is  then  banded  at  intervals  of  2Vi>'  with 
heavy  ^2:au,i»e  band  iron,  %"  wide.  This  is  tightened  by  a 
special  tool  made  for  that  purpose. 

**The  description  of  the  boxing  methods  on  our  trac- 
tor is  clearly  explained  in  the  attached  article.  We 
might  add  that  this  tractor  crate  is  lined  on  the  inside 
witli  several  thicknesses  of  tar  paper.  We  are  now  using 
double  deck  planking,  as  our  exi)erience  has  shown  us  that 
when  single  deck  planking  is  used  water  will  sometimes 
leak  through  the  top  and  remain  on  top  of  the  tar  paper 
lining,  until  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  or  whatever  convey- 
ance is  being  used,  gradually  works  the  water  through  the 
wrapping  of  the  tar  paper.'* 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  article  referred 
to  in  the  last  paragraph,  which,  together  with  quotations 
appearing  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  chapter,  was  pub- 
lished in  Tractor  and  Trailer:  **In  packing  the  tractors 
the  same  care  is  used  about  little  things  as  in  the  line  of 
implements.  The  main  thing  in  packing  big  machinery, 
as  in  everything  else,  is  the  degree  of  care  used.  The 
most  careful,  conscientious  and  painstaking  man  in  the 
shop  should  be  put  in  charge  of  packing  shipments  for 
export 

*  *  The  illustration,  page  397,  showing  a  tractor  in  skele- 
ton crate,  shows  veiy  clearly  nftitlod  of  packing  this 
machine.  It  is  particularly  necessary  to  have  the  trac- 
tor thoroughly  braced  in  the  crate  so  that  however 
the  crate  may  be  stowed  away  the  tractor  and  dismantled 
parts  will  keep  their  places.  Care  must  also  be  taken 
that  machine  is  packed  so  as  to  avoid  a  strain  on  any 
particular  part.  The  crate  is  just  wide  enough  to  admit 
the  front  part  of  chassis  with  drive  wheel  on  either  side. 


Cmrtesy  of  International  Harvester  Co. 

Teactoe  Knocked  Down  with  Parts  Disassembled 
Keady  foe  Export  Packing. 
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Omrtcsu  of  Tntemationai  Marvester  Co. 


Packing  Disassembled  Teactoe. 
8how»  fc«»r,  or  akidg.    The  ftooif  haa  B«ei»  removed  from  the  emffim. 
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FSAMEWOBK  OF  8 IDES  AND  TOP  OF  CASE  FOR  TRACTOR. 

Snjwiir  it  oiiatM  la  baae.  Note  mfthod  ©/  phufing  lMme§  omtaimiMg  mmU 


Mkthod  of  Packing  Paets  of  Thactob. 
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The  length  of  course  is  the  extreme  length  of  the  tractor 
with  wheels  removed,  and  height  the  diameter  of  drive 
wheels.  This  tractor  packs  in  208  cubic  feet,  which  re- 
sults in  a  very  appreciable  saving  in  freight  to  the  im- 
porter. 

Every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  the  tractor  be- 
ing injured  by  exposure  to  the  weather  and  sea  water. 
The  tractor  is  first  placed  in  skeleton  crate  and  thor- 
oughly braced ;  then  covered  with  heavy  grade  tar  paper 
and  finally  boxed,  as  shown  in  illustration,  page  398. '  * 

Another  prominent  manufacturer  writes :  **The  prob- 
lem of  packing  tractors  for  export  shipment  begins  at 
the  time  the  machines  are  knocked  down  in  the  factory, 
and  ends  only  when  they  are  reassembled  at  their  foreign 
destination.  The  tractor  must  be  sufficiently  taken  apart 
as  to  permit  compact  packing.  At  the  same  time  no 
unnecessary  part  must  be  taken  off.  The  tractor  must 
be  so  packed  and  crated  that  it  will  arriva  in  good  mmr 
dition  without  breakage  or  loss,"  See  photographic  sup^ 
plied  by  this  house,  pages  398,  401  and  402. 

**A11  machine  parts  must  be  so  protected  by  the  use 
of  heavy  slushing  oil  that  there  can  be  no  corrosion  of 
the  metal  by  salt  air.  Precautions  must  also  be  taken 
against  rain  and  impromptu  duckings. 

"Arriving  as  it  does  at  its  destination  in  a  knocked 
down  condition,  it  follows  that  reassembling  at  the  dock 
or  warehouse  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken,  and  in  order 
that  loss  of  parts  or  mistakes  in  erection  cannot  occur, 
a  careful  system  of  checking-in  the  removed  parts  and  "a 
carefully  explained  process  of  reerection  must  be  sent 
along  with  the  tractor. 

''KmoeMng  Down. — ^The  tractor  is  run  in  on  the  ship- 
ping floor ;  the  hood  and  spark  plugs  are  removed ;  the 
cylinder  head  pan  is  taken  off  and  heavy  slushing  oil 
worked  into  the  valve  seats  and  cylinders,  over  the  bear- 
ings and  down  the  valve  guides,  and  on  every  machined 
surface.  On  all  other  exposed  places  not  covered  by 
paint,  a  special  slushing  grease  is  smeared  thickly.  These 
precautions  are  takeii  as  a  protection  against  the  damp 


Cmrte»if  of  IntemmUmml  MmrteiUr  C©. 


Framework  op  Sides  and  Top  or  Case  foe  Tbactob. 


Vourtisn  of  Iniematianal  Harvester  Oa, 

MFTium  OF  Packixc;  J\\iri's  op  Tractor. 
Cmr^ff  wh€th  mill  other  part&  have  been  imerted  and  attachtd  to  haw. 
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The  length  of  course  is  the  extreme  length  of  the  tractor 
with  wheels  removed,  and  height  the  diameter  of  drive 
wheels.  This  tractor  packs  in  208  cubic  feet,  which  re- 
sults in  a  very  appreciable  saving  in  freight  to  the  im- 
porter. 

^'Every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  the  tractor  be- 
ing injured  by  exposure  to  the  weather  and  sea  water. 
The  tractor  is  first  placed  in  skeleton  crate  and  thor- 
oughly braced;  then  covered  with  heavy  grade  tar  paper 
and  finally  boxed,  as  shown  in  illustration,  pai^e  398. ' ' 

Another  prominent  manufacturer  writes:  **The  prob- 
lem  of  packing  tractors  for  export  shipment  begins  at 
the  time  the  machines  are  knocked  down  in  the  factory, 
and  ends  only  when  they  are  reassembled  at  their  foreign 
destination.  The  tractor  must  be  sufficiently  taken  apart 
as  to  permit  compact  packing.  At  the  same  time  no 
unnecessary  part  must  be  taken  off.  The  tractor  must 
be  so  packed  and  crated  that  it  will  arrive  in  good  con- 
dition without  breakage  or  loss."  See  photographs  sup- 
plied by  this  house,  pages  »398,  401  and  402. 

**A11  machine  parts  must  be  so  protected  by  the  use 
of  heavy  slushing  oil  tliat  there  can  be  no  corrosion  of 
the  metal  by  salt  air.  Precautions  must  also  be  taken 
against  rain  and  impromptu  duckings. 

"  Arriving  as  it  does  at  its  destination  in  a  knocked 
down  condition,  it  follows  that  reassembling  at  the  dock 
or  warehouse  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken,  and  in  order 
that  loss  of  parts  or  mistakes  in  erection  cannot  occur, 
a  careful  system  of  checking-in  the  removed  parts  and  a 
carefully  explained  process  of  reerection  must  be  sent 
along  with  the  tractor. 

"KnocMng  Down. — The  tractor  is  run  in  on  the  ship- 
ping floor;  tie  hood  and  spark  plugs  are  removed ;  the 
cylinder  head  pan  is  taken  off  and  heavy  slushing  oil 
worked  into  the  valve  seats  and  cylinders,  over  the  bear- 
ings and  down  the  valve  guides,  and  on  every  machined 
surface.  On  all  other  exposed  places  not  covered  by 
paint,  a  special  slushing  grease  is  smeared  thickly.  These 
precautions  are  taken  as  a  protection  against  the  damp 
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sea  air  and  moisture.  The  fan  belt,  spark  plugs,  steer- 
ing wheel  and  levers  are  then  removed  and  packed  se- 
curely in  boxes.  The  wheels  are  taken  off  and  the  naked 
frame  with  the  motor  is  placed  in  the  crate.  The  wheels 
are  placed  alongside. as  shown  in  the  photograph  (page 
401),  and  the  boxes  of  parts  stowed  away.  Around  the 
engine  is  wrapped  a  double  thieknciss  of  heavy  tar  paper, 
which  IS  securely  tied. 

**It  is  obvious  that  such  a  heavy  piece  of  machinery 
requires  an  extra  strong  crate  to  protect  it  from  the  hard 
knoeks  of  handling  by  cranes  and  winches. 

^'A  brief  description  of  the  crates  in  which  Twin 
City  *  12-20'  tractors  are  packed  might  not  be  amiss.  The 
bed  pieces  of  the  frame  are  three  heavy  four  by  sixes, 
running  lengthwise  and  tied  by  three  half-inch  tie  rods. 
The  flooring,  which  is  two-inch  planking,  is  nailed  se- 
curely to  these  stringers.  On  top  of  this  planking  is 
placed  a  double  thickness  of  tar  paper.  The  uprights  of 
the  crate  are  then  placed  in  position  and  securely  bolted, 
and  the  top  cross  pieces  put  on ;  tar  paper  is  then  tacked 
on  the  outside  faces  of  the  uprights  and  the  case  sheathed 
up  over  the  tar  paper  with  one-inch  dressed  and  matched 
lumber,  thus  making  the  whole  thing  water-tight  and  al- 
most air-tight. 

'"Markings.: — The  boxes  containing  removed  parts  are 
placed  on  the  inside  of  the  orate,  are  marked  with  a  list 
of  the  materials  they  contain,  while  the  outside  of  the 
crate  is  labeled  with  very  great  care.  •  The  number  of  the 
box,  its  cubic  contents  in  cubic  feet  and  cubic  meters, 
its  weight  in  pounds  and  kilograms,  the  gross  tare  and 
net  in  pounds  and  kilograms,  its  destination  and  the 
©onsignor,  also  the  notation  'For  export-Hghterage  free/ 
are  placed  conspicuously." 

The  originators  of  the  caterpillar  type  of  tractor  sup- 
ply the  author  with  an  elaborate  book  covering  their 
packing  procedure,  and  from  the  general  instructions  is- 
sued by  this  company  the  following  quotations 
covering  the  most  important  sections  of  the  same: 

*'l.  (a)  When  disassembling  the  tractor  as  many  as 


Courtesy  of  International  Harvester  Co, 

Completed  Case  Containing  Disassembled  Tractoe. 
Shows  the  complete  package,  including  handing. 


Oourtesv  of  J.  I.  Case  Ploto  Works  Co. 

Tractor  in  Skeleton  Crate. 


The  tractor  must  he  thoroughly  hraced  so  that  however  the  orate  may  Ite 
stowed  wwaiy,  the  tractor  and  dismantled  parts  will  keep  their  places.  Care 
mnsi  he  taken  that  machine  i§  so  packed  to  a>void  un4ne  straim  on  any  one  pari. 


Oowrtety  of  /.  /.  Cwe  Plim  Work§  Co. 
Final  Boxing  of  Tractoe. 
iSS  ^ff/^f^iSMf^^,         Ti  *^^ifMv  hmoed,  the  tractor  U 


Ooiirttjji/  0/  MimnmpoUa  Bteel  and  MacMnerv  Co, 
Method  of  Packing  Disassembled  Tractok. 


A  4^m^mmm4  moe^m  wMek  haa  imtt  hem  Ufte4  Mo  the  oartkt  hmOt  eaae 
•f  NiMii«  0/  the  ovei^ma  erone  ghnwn  in  thw  pmrnm,  For  frwlcr  mm  lit  ImS- 
im§,  iMlf  one  oMe  of  the  em§e  ia  built  up.  ^ 
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possible  of  the  small  parts  of  assemblies,  also  bolts,  nuts, 
washers,  etc.,  will  be  replaced  on  the  assemblies  from 
which  removed,  and  when  so  placed  must  be  securely 
tightened  or  fastened  so  they  will  not  jar  off. 

"  (b)  When  it  is  impossible  to  replace  such  parts  as 
outlined  above,  owing  to  interference  in  crating,  they 
should  be  placed  in  cloth  shipping  sacks,  or  wrapped  if 
too  large  to  be  put  in  sacks,  tagged  so  as  to  be  properly 
identified,  and  then  be  tied  or  fastened  as  near  the  loca- 
tion where  they  belong  as  possible.  In  cases  where  the 
twine  or  cord  is  likely  to  be  cut  or  become  broken,  the 
tags  should  be  wired  to  the  assembly. 

**(c)  If  the  above  referred  to  parts  are  inished  or 
machined,  they  must  be  slushed  with  slushing  compound 
to  prevent  rust. 

**2.  All  finished  or  machined  metal  parts  on  all  as- 
semblies win  be  thoroughly  slushed  with  slushing  com- 
pound (a  composition  of  heavy  oil  and  white  lead)  before 
packing  to  prevent  rust  or  corrosion.  This  is  of  prime  im- 
portance, as  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  portions  of 
the  hold  of  the  ship  are  at  best  extremely  damp  and 
machinery  for  export  traffic  must  be  protected  against 
rust  and  damage  due  to  water  and  dampness. 

Boxes  containing  all  assemblies,  which  might  be 
damaged  by  rust,  will  be  lined  with  tar  paper  as  an  extrn 
precaution  agaiiist  dampness. 

"4.  As  a  means  of  assisting  in  reassembling,  a  dupli- 
cate set  of  numbered  tags  will  be  used.  After  the  dis- 
assembly is  mfide  and  part  removed,  such  parts  will  be 
tagged  with  one  of  the  duplicate  numbered  tags;  the 
corresponding  duplicate  numbered  tag  will  be  attached 
to  the  place  where  the  part  was  removed  from.  Tags  will 
be  fitted  with  wire  fastenings  and  not  twine  fastenings. 

**5.  Before  starting  the  disassembly  of  the  tractor, 
the  carburetor,  gasoline  tanks,  radiator  and  cooling  sys- 
tem must  be  entirely  drained  and  the  long  red  tag  marked 
♦CAUTION'  attached  to  the  motor. 

**6.  Inspection  plates  on  the  motor  will  be  removed 
and  the  connecting  rods,  crankshaft,  and  other  interior 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


Omrteiv  of  J,  I,  Cam  FUm  TTwrii  €fo. 
Final  Boxing  op  Tractor. 


After  bfMg  plaeeA  in  skeleton  omte  onA  thmrmiffhlu  braced,  the  tractor  is 


Courtesy  of  MinneapoitM  Steel  ana  Maehimer§'  0©. 


Another  Method  op  Packing  Disassembled  Tractor. 

A  aimssembled  machine  which  has  juat  been  Ufte4  into  the  martlv  built  case 
by  meang  of  the  overhead  crane  shown  to  the  picture.  Far  greater  ease  in  load- 
ing, omlw  one  Me  of  the  cam  i§  built  mp. 
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possible  of  the  small  parts  of  assemblies,  also  bolts,  nuts, 
washers,  etc.,  will  be  replaced  on  the  assemblies  from 
which  removed,  and  when  so  placed  most  be  securely 
tightened  or  fastened  so  they  will  not  jar  off. 

**(b)  When  it  is  impossible  to  replace  such  parts  as 
outlined  above,  owing  to  interference  in  crating,  they 
should  be  placed  in  cloth  shipping  sacks,  or  wrapped  if 
too  large  to  be  put  in  sacks,  tagged  so  as  to  be  properly 
identified,  and  then  be  tied  or  fastened  as  near  the  loca- 
tion where  they  belong  as  possible.  In  cases  where  the 
twine  or  cord  is  likely  to  be  cut  or  become  broken,  the 
tags  should  be  wired  to  the  assembly. 

**(c)  If  the  above  referred  to  parts  are  finished  or 
machined,  they  must  be  slushed  with  slushing  compound 
to  prevent  rust. 

**2.  All  finished  or  machined  metal  parts  on  all  as- 
semblies will  be  thoroughly  slushed  with  slushing  com- 
pound (a  composition  of  heavy  oil  and  white  lead)  before 
packing  to  prevent  rust  or  corrosion.  This  is  of  prime  im- 
portance, as  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  portions  of 
the  hold  of  the  ship  are  at  best  extremely  damp  and 
machinery  for  export  traffic  must  be  protected  against 
rust  and  damage  due  to  water  and  dampness. 

**3.  Boxes  containing  all  assemblies,  which  might  be 
damaged  by  rust,  will  be  lined  with  tar  paper  as  an  extra 
precaution  against  dampness. 

**4.  As  a  means  of  assisting  in  reassembling,  a  dupli- 
cate set  of  numbered  tags  will  be  used.  After  the  dis- 
assembly is  made  and  part  removed,  such  parts  will  be 
tagged  with  one  of  the  duplicate  numbered  tags;  the 
corresponding  duplicate  numbered  tag  w^ill  be  attached 
to  the  place  where  the  part  was  removed  from.  Tags  will 
be  fitted  with  wire  fastenings  and  not  twine  fastenings. 

**5.  Before  starting  the  disassembly  of  the  tractor, 
the  carburetor,  gasoline  tanks,  radiator  and  cooling  sys- 
tem must  be  entirely  drained  and  the  long  red  tag  marked 
'CAUTION'  attached  to  the  motor. 

**6.  Inspection  plates  on  the  motor  will  be  removed 
and  the  connecting  rods,  crankshaft,  and  other  interior 
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parts  will  be  given  a  coating'  of  slushing  compound,  also 
a  pint  of  heavy  cylinder  oil  will  be  placed  in  each,  cylinder 
through  the  spark  plug  holes.  The  small  red  tag  marked 
'IMPORTANT'  will  be  attached  to  the  motor,  saying  this 
has  been  done. 

'*7.  All  air  openings  into  the  motor  or  transmission 
mnst  be  filled  with  wooden  plugs  or  be  stuffed  with  burlap 
and  wrapped  with  *  Kraft'  paper,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
dampness  reaclpMf  the  interior  parts. 

'*8.  Speciications  of  *  Kraft'  paper:  Paper  shonld 
be  100  per  cent  snlphate  'Kraft'  paper,  weighing  approxi- 
mately  60  ponnds  to  the  ream  of  480  sheets,  24"  x  36", 
coated  with  asphalt  and  reenforced  with  cotton  cloth  of 
approximately  16  thread  to  the  inch  in  each  direction. 
This  paper  should  weigh  approximately  34  ponnds  to  the 
100  square  yards.  Such  paper  will  be  entirely  waterproof 
and  have  strength  of  not  less  than  60  ponnds,  tested  on 
MaUen  tester. 

"  9.  Marking  packages :  Each  package  will  be  plainly 
marked  with  stencil  or  brush,  unless  specific  directions 
are  given  to  the  contrary  on  the  shipping  order.  Never 
use  shipping  tags,  as  they  are  easily  torn  off  in  handling. 

**10.  Nnmbering  packages:  Whenever  a  shipment 
embraces  more  than  one  package,  each  package  in  the 
sMpment  mnst  be  nnmbered  consecutively.  This  point  is 
important,  as  numbers  must  be  shown  on  all  documents 
and  bill  of  ladings  relating  to  the  shipment,  such  being 
one  of  the  principal  means  of  identification  nsed  by  the 
steamship  company  when  loading  and  discharging  cargo. 

"11.  Beenforcing  with  strap  iron:  (a)  Each  box 
when  nailed  will  be,  if  bnilt  on  sMds,  strapped  from  bot- 
tom, np  sides  and  across  the  top,  ant  Ilso  from  bottom, 

Bp  tie  ends  and  over  the  top,  with  strap  iron  nailed  to  the 
box ;  strap  iron  to  be  placed  at  least  1"  from  the  end  is 
preferred. 

**  (b)  If  box  is  not  bnilt  on  sMds,  the  strapping  mnst 
extend  entirely  around  the  box,  both  lengthwise  and 
aronnd  the  ends. 

"12.   After  tie  assemblies  have  been  placed  in  the 


Oourteay  of  Minneapolis  Steel  and  MacMnerff  Co, 
Second*  Stage  op  Packing  Disassembled  Tractor. 

The  $mM  mmMne  aftm-  the  parts  have  been  slushed  with  oil  and  the  ei^ime 
has  hem  wm9pe4  wUk  SosMe  tMeMms  of  tor  fnptTj  Jlrwly  Mei  w^h 


Courtesy  of  Minneapolis  Steel  and  Machinery  On, 

lliiaoD  OP  Packing  Tractor  Wheels. 

The  wheels  are  packed  in  beside  the  trmetor.  In  the  baeh  are  the  two  luryv 
Mnd  wheels,  and  in  foreground  is  one  front  toheel,  the  seeomd^  fmmi  tilHMl  Iflif 
I»efi0ii|}|  the  other.   The  small  wheel  is  a  belt  pulley. 
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Vini>  t,Hy  of  Minntapolia  flfiti  amtf  MochiMer^  09. 

T»4€TO»  Vase  Bbaoy  wm  BmATnira. 

J!?'^*Tir?f^        pacfced  ift  araund  traet&ra  and  other  aide  of  cam  tm  Urn 
mm  mp.   Noie  bm  emtaining  tooU  and  §pare  parU  in  foreground. 


romrtt§if  of  Tmif  Wm§m  Wori*  0ii 
Trailer  Boxed  fob  Export. 
T%e  frailer  to  Mhipptd  hnoeked  down.   Boivet  hound  wUh  1*  JT®.  ft  §tmm  inm^ 
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orates,  all  places  wMch  should  be  painted  (but  were  not 
covered  at  the  time  the  spraying  was  done)  will  be 
painted  with  a  brush;  also  all  parts  of  the  assembly 
marred  in  making  the  disassembly  will  be  re-painted  with 
the  brush. 

''13.  Tools  and  spare  parts :  Tools  will  be  packed  in 
a  box  made  of  1"  material,  201/^"  long,  16%"  wide  and  14 
%"  high ;  and  spare  parts  will  be  packed  in  two  (2)  boxes 
made  of  1"  material,  one  of  which  is  the  same  size  as 
the  tool  box  and  the  other  size  41"  long,  10"  wide  and  9" 
high.- 

Hand  Plows. — large  exporter  of  hand  plows  gives 
UB  the  following  information  regarding  packing  for  ex- 

Ti'#ii*4'  alitnTViik'n'i'  • 

puiii  gaipmeni. . 

**In  packing  plows  for  export  shipment  we  dlways 
knock  them  down  completely  or  disassemble  all  parts. 
The  plow  bottoms  proper,  which  consist  of  the  standard, 
mouldboard,  share  and  landside,  are  usually  packed  in 
one  case,  placing  about  six  of  these  bottoms  in  one  box. 
Prairie  hay  is  packed  between  the  parts  so  as  to  prevent 
breakage.  We  have  found  this  to  be  the  best  material 
that  we  can  get  hold  of  for  this  purpose,  as  it  will  not 
move  or  shift  around  in  the  box  like  shavings  or  some 
other  materials  that  are  sometimes  used.  The  hay  is 
very  tough  and  even  when  the  cases  are  occasionaUy  sub- 
jected  to  rain  or  weather  conditions,  this  hay  remains 
jmst  the  same  as  when  placed  in  the  cases. 

"If  the  plows  are  fitted  with  steel  beams,  we  usually 
pack  the  beams  for  six  or  twelve  plows  in  a  case  and 
the  wood  handles  in  another  case,  so  that  the  iron  parts 
will  have  no  chance  of  scratching  the  paint  on  the  wood 
parts. 

''If  the  plows  are  fitted  with  wood  beams,  the  usual 
custom  is  to  pack  the  handles  and  beams  in  one  case. 
When  there  are  nothing  but  wood  parts  in  a  case  no  hay, 
of  course,  is  required  as  everything  is  packed  tightly  and 
if  necessary,  cleats  are  nailed  in  the  cases  so  as  to  keep 
everything  in  perfect  position. 

"The  owes  themselves  ftre  made  from  good  quaUtjr 


SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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If  ' '  ■  i ! 
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Courtesy  of  Minneapolis  Steel  and  Machinerif  (7a. 
Teactor  Case  Ready  foe  Sheathing. 

iiM^f  .f«  K  aroMfm  *ra<jfort  fflwd  other  »i4e  of  erne  Ma  Um 

%um  up.   Note  bos  containing  tooU  and  §pare  part»  im  foreground. 


Cowrteap  of  Troy  Wagon  Works  Co. 
Trailie  Boxed  foe  Expoet. 
The  trailer  is  shipped  Jcnorlu  fi  dawn,    lio.ns  hound  with  i"  Jfo,  ft  atrmm  IniM 
muled  mi.    rorners  are  rei»forved  irith  Xo.  U,  sheet  steel.  ^  ' 
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crates,  all  places  which  should  be  painted  (but  were  not 
covered  at  the  time  the  spraying  was  done)  will  be 
painted  with  a  brush;  also  all  parts  of  the  assembly 
marred  in  making  the  disassembly  will  be  re-painted  with 
the  brush. 

**13.  Tools  and  spare  parts :  Tools  will  be  packed  in 
a  box  made  of  1"  material,  20yo"  lon^>:,  IG-Vi"  wide  and  14 
%"  high;  and  spare  parts  will  be  packed  in  two  (2)  boxes 
made  of  1"  material,  one  of  which  is  the  same  size  as 
the  tool  box  and  the  other  size  41"  long,  10"  wide  and  9" 
high." 

Hand  Plows. — A  large  exporter  of  hand  plows  gives 
us  the  following  information  regarding  packing  for  ex- 
port shipment : 

**In  packing  plows  for  export  shipment  we  always 
knock  them  down  completely  or  disassemble  all  parts. 
The  plow  bottoms  proper,  which  consist  of  the  standard, 
mouldboard,  share  and  landside,  are  usually  packed  in 
one  case,  placing  about  six  of  these  bottoms  in  one  box. 
Prairie  hay  is  packed  between  the  parts  so  as  to  prevent 
breakage.  We  have  found  this  to  be  the  best  material 
that  we  can  get  hold  of  for  this  purpose,  as  it  will  not 
move  or  shift  around  in  the  box  like  shavings  or  some 
other  materials  that  are  sometimes  used.  The  hay  is 
very  tough  and  even  when  the  cases  are  occasionally  sub- 
jected to  rain  or  weather  conditions,  this  hay  remains 
just  the  same  as  when  placed  in  the  cases. 

**If  the  plows  are  fitted  with  steel  beams,  we  usually 
pack  the  beams  for  six  or  twelve  plows  in  a  case  and 
the  wood  handles  in  another  case,  so  that  the  iron  parts 
will  have  no  chance  of  scratching  the  paint  on  the  wood 
parts. 

**If  the  plows  are  fitted  with  wood  beams,  the  usual 
custom  is  to  pack  the  handles  and  beams  in  one  case. 
When  there  are  nothing  but  wood  parts  in  a  case  no  hay, 
of  course,  is  required  as  everything  is  packed  tightly  and 
if  necessary,  cleats  are  nailed  in  the  cases  so  as  to  keep 
everything  in  perfect  position. 

**The  cases  themselves  are  made  from  good  quality 
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pine  crating  of  boxing  lumber  of  one  inch  in  thickness. 
Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  use  some  hard  wood  Inm- 
ber  where  a  little  more  weight  than  nsual  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  cases.  Yon  will  note  that  they  are  cleated  at  the 
comers  on  each  end,  giving  strength  and  also  providing 
better  facilities  for  fastening  on  the  lid.  All  cases,  which 
are  five  foot  or  more  in  length,  especially  if  considerable 
weight  is  placed  in  them,  are  also  pro¥ided  with  cleats 
in  the  middle  on  the  inside  of  the  cases,  on  both  sides 
and  the  bottom. 

"All  cases  are  bound  with  heavy  strap  iron  and  ex- 
tremely well  nailed.  The  small  cases  are  bound  on  each 
end  with  strap  iron,  while  the  longer  ones  are  also  bound 
in  the  middle  and  if  exceptionally  long  we  place  two 
bands  of  strap  iron  in  the  middle,  making  four  alto- 

"The  average  weight  of  our  cases  is  around  400 
pounds  gross  and  they  very  seldom  weigh  more  than  650 
to  700  pounds.  For  the  West  Coast  of  South  America 
the  cases,  of  course,  are  somewhat  smaller  and  we  always 
foflow  closely  the  wishes  of  our  customers  when  they 
want  the  weight  held  down  to  the  minimum  on  account 
of  having  to  carry  the  cases  over  the  mountains  on  mule- 
back. 

"We  have  in  charge  of  our  export  packing  depart- 
naent  an  old  and  experienced  employee,  who  takes  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  business  and  a  special  pleasure  in 
seeing  to  it  that  all  goods  reach  destination  in  the  same 
condition  they  leave  the  factory.'* 

Another  large  shipper  writes  us : 

"We  use  double  end  cases  built  of  North  Carolina  or 
Georgia  pine,  and  banded  with  hoop  iron.  In  paddng 
the  boxes  we  are  careful  to  see  that  there  are  no  bulges 
in  the  middle,  as  these  will  bring  the  weight  of  the  cargo 
unnecessarily  upon  the  contents  of  the  box,  and  result  in 
breakage  without  any  apparent  cause.  Normally,  we 
pack  3  plows  in  a  box,  but  the  small  plows  go  6  in  a  box, 
and  the  heavy  contractor's  plows  2  in  a  box. 

"The  plows  are  set  up  complete  with  the  exception 
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of  the  handles,  and  are  then  knocked  down,  all  of  the 
parts  of  the  plow  being  together  so  that  every  plow  can 
be  assembled  with  the  same  parts.  While  it  is  true  that 
plow  parts  are  interchangeable,  it  is  not  possible  to  as- 
semble and  polish  them,  and  after  tearing  them  down, 
to  build  them  from  parts  at  random,  and  have  them  look 
as  well  as  the  original  plow.  The  iron  and  steel  parts 
are  packed  in  excelsior,  and  the  wood  parts  are  protected 
from  damage  through  contact  with  the  iron  parts  by  a 
thin  strip  of  wood.  The  handles  are  included,  so  that 
each  box  contains  all  the  parts  to  complete  the  plows. 

We  endeavor  to  keep  the  boxes  to  within  the  limit 
of  about  450  pounds,  as  our  experience  shows  that  heav- 
ier boxes  show  a  great  increase  of  breakage.'' 

In  connection  with  this  information  the  photographs 
reproduced  together  on  page  409  will  be  found  of  interest. 
Cut  No.  1  shows  a  box  of  plow  parts  before  being  nailed 
up.  The  use  of  prairie  hay  for  packing  between  cast 
parts  or  between  steel  and  wood  parts  to  prevent  scratch- 
ing of  painted  surfaces  will  be  noted.  Before  the  box  is 
finally  nailed  up  additional  hay  is  put  on  top  and  the  case 
is  filled  as  full  as  possible.  Out  No.  2  shows  a  carloadF  of 
goods  all  boxed,  packed,  stenciled  and  marked  and  Maiy 
for  loading. 


CHUPTEE  XV 


THE  PACKING  OF  HARDWARE,  TOOLS,  AUTO- 

IT  is  very  probable  that  one  of  the  very  important 
reasons  for  the  success  that  has  attended  American 
export  trade  in  hardware  and  tools  has  been  due  to 
the  character  of  the  packing  and  the  car®  with  which  the 
inns  wmmi  pr ooiiaeiit  in  the  work  have  distiiigiiiahcd 
their  export  effort  The  meat,  carefully  wrapped  and 
cartoned  American  tool  or  fine  hardware  is  a  delight  to 
the  foreign  merchant  and  is  constantly  winning  us  good 
grace  and  favor. 

The  character  of  the  American  export  package  is  in 
direct  contrast  to  the  European  method,  and  this  is  fairly 
surprising  in  view  of  the  care  with  which  the  European 
export  package  is  usually  looked  after.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  continental  manufacturers  usually  ship 
tools  either  loose  or  uninvitingly  wrapped  in  brown 
paper,  and  the  merchandise  hardly  graces  the  merchants ' 
shelves  when  once  it  has  been  unpacked  and  piled  up  as 
best  the  situation  permits.,^ 

It  is  not  alone  the  nest  carton  that  commends  the 
American  package  of  tools  or  hardware,  it  is  also  the  well 
considered  export  case  in  which  the  goods  are  placed. 
The  best  practice  of  the  United  States  has  developed  an 
excellent  export  case  for  this  class  of  goods,  and  the  man 
abroad  who  takes  his  exerose  along  the  docks  from  time 
to  time  is  more  than  once  pleased  to  note  many  excellent 
cases  with  the  name  of  some  well  known  American  man- 
ufacturer of  tools  or  hardware  stamped  thereon. 

Character  of  Complaints. — However,  no  American  * 
manufacturer  of  hardware  or  tools  and  similar  goods 
should  delude  himself  into  the  beUef  that  Ms 
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neeessarily  perfect.  Not  a  few  complaints  are  constantly 
being  received  from  foreign  customers  of  American  man- 
ufacturers as  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  in  which 
various  commodities  are  received.  For  example,  a  letter 
from  a  large  New  York  export  merchant  specialiasing  in 
the  shipping  of  hardware  and  tools  reports  several  com- 
plaints recently  received.  One  from  Australia  referred 
to  the  light,  frail  cases  which  many  American  manufac- 
turers use  and  the  soft  woods  employed  for  making 
the  cases  which  are  not  at  all  suited  for  the  long  sea 
journey.  Another  complaint  received  by  this  merchant 
from  customers  in  India  refers  to  the  same  characteristic 
of  some  American  packing,  that  is,  cases  too  light  and 
iron  banding  both  too  narrow  and  too  light  weight.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Indian  customers  of  the  New  York  exporter 
declare  that  there  is  a  very  large  breakage  of  iron  cast- 
ings due  to  the  totally  insufficient  use  of  excelsior  or  other 
stuffing  material. 

Other  complaints  of  the  way  in  whidi  some  American 
hardware  is  shipped  are  voiced  in  a  letter  on  this  sub- 
ject f roitt  inother  export  merchant,  who  declares  that  his 
foreign  customers  very  frequently  complain  of  the  poor 
quality  of  the  cardboard  boxes  which  are  used  for  con- 
ti|^  shelf  hardware,  padlocks,  etc.,  which  frequently 
arrive  torn  or  crushed.  .  This  is  attributed  both  to  the 
fact  that  the  cardboard,  used  is  too  light  in  weight  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  cartons  are  not  quite  filled,  leaving 
empty  spaces  which  make  crushing  almost  inevitable,  be- 
sides permitting  the  contents  to  rattle  about.  If  cartons 
are  not  quite  full  they  should  be  firmly  wadded  with  tis- 
sue or  waste  paper.  Of  course,  damage  to  a  cardboard 
box  which  is  intended  for  shelf  di^lay  purposes  is  quite 
a  serious  handicap  to  the  free  development  of  further  and 
larger  business.  Naturally  all  such  cartons  of  hardware 
ought  to  be  very  firmly  packed  inside  of  the  wooden  cases. 

Complaint  it  seems  is  also  sometimes  received  as  to 
inadequate  waterproofing  prol;ection  of  cases  of  hard- 
To  this  is  attributed  the  spots  of  rust  which  are 
frequently  found  and  interfere  seriously  with  the  sal- 
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ability  of  tk©  goods.  Furthermore,  one  export  merchant 
protests  against  the  use  of  thoroughly  inadequate  cases 
in  the  packing  of  very  expensive  lines  of  hardware,  and 
rightly  believes  that  the  more  valuable  the  oontents  the 
greater  the  care  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  their  pro- 
tection. 

Examples  of  Actual  Practice.— It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  by  no  means  a  small  percentage  of  hardware  ex- 
ports is  dispatched  in  kegs  and  barrels  instead  of  in 
cases.  This  form  of  package  is  probably  preferred  in 
most  instances  because  a  keg  or  barrel  is  considerably 
cheaper  than  a  suitable  export  packing  case.  Shipments 
in  this  form  of  container  will  be  found  discussed  in  a 
special  chapter  dealing  with  barrelled  goods.  In  this 
connection  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  cast-iron 
cistern  pumps  in  the  United  States  declares  that  while 
his  shipments  are  customarily,  exported  in  barrels,  for 
which  a  charge  is  made  only  about  one-half  of  what  would 
be  necessary  if  paddng  cases  were  used,  yet  he  has  one 
customer  in  Europe  to  whom  these  common  cast-iron 
pumps  are  shipped  entirely  naked.  In  this  particular 
case,  the  explanation  is  that  the  merchandise  is  trans-v 
ported  by  a  direct  steamship  line  plying  between  New 
York  and  the  city  where  the  customer  is  located,  and  the 
line  in  question  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  careful 
steamship  companies  in  the  world  paying  special  atten- 
tion to  the  handling  of  cargo  of  all  sorts.  The  customer 
in  this  instance  believes  that  he  suffers  less  loss  from 
breakage  when  the  pumps  are  shipped  naked  than  the 
cost  even  of  barrels  amounts  to.  Of  course,  instances  like 
this  are  not  to  be  considered  as  precedents.  All  goods, 
hardware  anc  1  everything  else,  must  always  in  the  absence 
of  special  agreements  with  customers  be  shii)ped  with 
the  fullest  and  most  adequate  protection  possible.  From 
the  experience  in  letters  received  from  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent manufacturers  of  various  kinds  of  hardware,  a  few 
extracts  may  be  made  as  illustrating  the  practice  and  pol- 
iqr  of  large  shippers  who  have  been  exporting  their  goods 
for  a  great  many  years. 


Cmrteajf  of  South  Sem4  CIMed  PUm  Co. 
Boxing  Plow  Pabts. 

Shows  the  box  before  "being  nailed  up.  Prairie  hay  is  paeked  around  plow 
handles,  beams,  etc.,  to  prevent  scratching  of  point.  It  is  likewise  used  for 
pmMng  hetwrnn  east  parts.   The  ease  is  fiOed  fml  of  haif  before  miiim§. 
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Packing  of  Small-  Tools. 
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Case  of  Small  Tools. 
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One  prominent  manufacturer  writes:  **As  we  man- 
ufacture over  2,000  different  tools,  no  two  of  which  are 
of  the  same  size  and  shape,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  carry 
in  stock  a  large  assortment  of  packing  cases  of  various 
sizes  in  order  to  avoid  the  afl  too  common  error  of  ship- 
ping in  cases  involving  an  excessive  amount  of  waste 
space.  Summing  up  our  experience  of  nearly  thirty  years 
in  export  shipping,  we  believe  it  is  necessary  for  ex- 
porters to  study  continually  both  qualities  and  styles  of 
cases,  method  of  packing,  case  lining,  style  of  band  iron 
used  and  method  of  applying,  as  well  as  the  stenciling 
and  handling  of  the  packages. 

"We  use  in  every  instance  new  cases  of  pine  in  order 
to  save  weight  and  get  maximum  striinglh.  Our  largest 
cases  measure  37%"  x  26"  x  123^"  and  all  our  cases  of 
the  larger  sizes  are  made  from  ys"  stock  in  what  is  known 
by  box  manufacturers  as  Style  No.  3  (with  mitered 
cleated  ends).  Our  smaller  cases  (see  cuts  page  410) 
are  made  in  the.  regular  manner,  but  when  they  are  used 
for  shipping  hack  saw  blades  the  box  ends  are  made  of 
plump  2"  lumber  and  the  sides,  top  and  bottom  run  from 
%"  to  1".  (This  case,  as  shown  in  the  photograph, 
measures  approximately  291/2"  x  123/8"  x  53^"  and  is  a 
very  durable  and  satisfactory  package.) 

''Then  we  line  all  of  our  export  cases  with  a  specially 
prepared  paper  which  is  waterproof  and  keepi  out  both 
water  and  moisture,  does  not  tear  too  easily  and  above  all 
does  not  stain  or  soil  pasteboard  cartons  with  oil  or  smut. 

Whenever  waste  space  is  unavoidable  in  a  oase  it  is 
carefully  filled  with  crumpled  bogus  paper.  We  never 
use  excelsior,  hay  or  straw,  as  any  of  the  three  will  break 
up  into  smaU  particles  and  get  into  the  pasteboard  car- 
tons with  the  tools,  thereby  making  all  the  cartons  untidy 
when  they  are  opened  for  the  inspection  of  purchasers. 
Bogus  paper  is  a  very  cheap  grade  of  paper  which  will 
crumple  up  easily  and  make  a  soft  but  weight  repelling 
packing. 

**AE  items  which  we  manufacture  except  smaH  ones, 
Buch  as  nail  sets,  gimlet  bits,  screwdrivers,  etc%,  are 
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packed  one  eacli  in  a  strong  paper  covered  carton.  Be- 
fore packing  each  tool  is  wrapped  in  waxed  or  anti-rust 
paper.  The  smaller  items,  nail  sets,  etc.,  are  packed  in 
similar  fashion  except  that  they  are  put  up  ia  lots  of  half 
dozen  or  one  dozen  to  a  pasteboard  oarton. 

"Unless  the  csartons  stand  up  a  very  little  above  the 
sides  of  the  case,  it  is  customary  with  us  to  place  one,  two 
or  three  thicknesses  of  corrugated  paper  over  the  entire 
contents  in  order  to  keep  all  the  cartons  in  place  and 
avoid  the  possibility  of  shifting,  then  the  cover  is  nailed 
down  with  cement  coated  nails  used  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  draw  the  cover  tight  all  around  the  case. 

"For  banding  cases  we  use  a  moderatelv  heaw  irrade 
of  iron  with  turned  edges  and  apply  with 'a  small  hand 
maachine  which  stretches  bands  tight  before  nailing.  " 

"Stenciling  shipping  marks  and  case  numbers  is 
done  with  2"  letters,  the  forwarding  agent's  name  and 
address  with  a  smaller  stencil,  as  will  be  noted  in  the 
photograph  supplied.  In  our  experience  we  have  found 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  importtnt  points  quite  often 
overlooked  when  cases  are  stenciled  for  export  shipment. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  (a)  to  see  that  stencils  of  the 
proper  size  are  used,  (b)  to  place  the  markings  in  good 
position  on  the  case,  (c)  to  use  a  good  grade  of  water 
repelling  stenciling  ink.'' 

Other  photographs  supplied  by  another  prominent 
manufacturer  (see  page  415)  are  self-explanatory.  This 
manufacturer  again  advises  the  use  of  good  quality 
white  pine  lumber  in  making  cases,  believing  it' light  and 
very  durable.  He  also  urges  the  use  of  waterproof  ink 
ill  marking  cases ;  one  that  will  not  wash  off  or  smudge, 

Padkinf  &im— Advices  have  been  received  from  two 
different  manufacturers  of  saws  in  regard  to  the  methods 
employed  by  them  in  export  packing.  One  manufacturer 
writes  that  **we  use  matched  lumber  thick,  line  with 
waterproof  paper,  and  bind  with  iron  strapping  %"  Dride 
drawn  very  tight.  The  goods  are  irmly  blocked  inside 
the  box  by  means  of  cleats,  etc.,  and  articles  liable  to 
breakage  are  carefully  packed  in  excelsior.   The  out- 
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side  ends  of  our  cases  are  reenforced  by  cleats  of  %" 
lumber,  as  illustrated  in  the  attached  sketches." 

A  second  manufacturer  of  saws  uses  heavier  material 
as  will  be  observed  froii^  the  letter  which  follows:  "On 
the  larger  saws  for  mills  we  go  over  each  saw  with  a 
solution  to  guard  against  rust  and  the  saws  are  packed 
in  cases  lined  with  keep-dry  paper.  Cases  are .  all 
strapped  with  either  iron  or  wire  as  they  are  usually 
heavy  and  all  are  made  of  lumber  at  least  1"  thick. 


I7iwrle«y  0/  B.  C.  AtMm  d  Company. 


"On  our  hand  saws  and  saws  for  the  hardware  dealer, 
where  it  is  important  that  the  polish  on  the  saw  should 
not  be  dulled,  we  use  a  special  preparation  which  we  have 
developed  ourselves  which  lacquers  the  saw  and  prevents 
rust  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  polish. 

*  *  Our  problem  is  to  pack  our  goods  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  not  rust  and  yet  without  interfering  with  the 
appearance  of  the  saw,  and  also  to  pack  in  cases  having 
sufficient  strength  to  stand  hard  usage,  as  most  of  our 
products  are  extremely  heavy  for  their  sizes  and  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  study  carefully  the  correct  quan- 
tities of  each  article  to  be  put  into  a  case.  We  find  it 
necessary  to  watch  our  packing  force  closely  so  that 
there  will  he  no  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  material 
used  and  the  extreme  care  necessary  to  ensure  the  ar- 
rival of  goods  in  satisfantpry  condition." 
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Weighing  Apparatus. — It  is  not  always  the  concerns 
with  the  largest  apparent  consumer  demand  for  their 
iE0<id8«  nor  aiai:in  those  manufaeturinir  a  line  with 
"staple"  ebaracteristics  that  distingnish  themselves  pre^ 
eminently  in  the  Held  of  export  packing.  In  the  course  of 
the  very  extensive  investigation  that  preceded  the  writ- 
ing of  the  hook,  the  writer  was  impressed  many  times 
with  the  work  that  is  heing  done  and  that  has  been  done 
for  "many  years"  by  organizations''  active  the  world  over, 
M  IS  irae,  mm  Miai  ao  noi  -laKe  up  ine  nrsii  page  oi  urn 
newspaper  every  oay. 

The  above  paragraph  is  particularly  true  in  its  ap- 
plication to  the  export  work  of  one  or  two  factories  man- 
ufacturing weighing  apparatus  and  scales.  One  of  these 
factories  has  been  in  the  export  business  for  more  than 
half  a  century  and  its  activities  have  been  characterized 
by  a  consistent  effort  to  solve  the  export  problem.  It  is 
interestin^r  to  nole  that  this  particular  organization  has 
proceeded  along  most  commendable  lines  in  determining 
what  is  and  what  is  not  adequate  export  packing,  for  fac- 
tory practice  has  been  constantly  checked  up  with  results 
in  the  foreign  field.  The  export  package,  therefore,  in 
this  particular  'Case,  represents  an  admirable  blending 
of  the  technical  viewpoint  of  the  manufacturers  and  the 
practical  utilitarian  opinion  of  the  consignee  and  user  of 
the  apparatus. 

A  well  known  company  sends  several  photographs 
illustrating  its  method  of  knocking  down  and  pack- 
ing its  weighing  machines  for  export  which  are  repro- 
duced on  pages  416  and  419.  Writing  in  this  regard  the 
company  in  question  remarks :  *  *  Our  method  of  packing 
tie  scales  illustrated  and  other  varieties,  is  the  outgrowth 
of  our  factory  practice  covering  a  good  deal  more  than 
half  a  century,  and  with  it  have  been  incorporated  many 
valuable  suggestions  resulting  from  the  assistance  and  co- 
operation of  numerous  correspondents  and  customers  in 
a  large  volume  of  business  with  foreign  countries.  There 
has  been  a  very  limited  amount  of  breakage  reported  in 
.any  of  our  shipments."   The  captions  attached  to  the 


Courtesy  of  Greenfield  Tap  d  Die  Corp. 
Standard  Case  for  Screw  Plates. 
f^hnivs  waterproof  envelope  altcays  employed  in  this  case. 


Courtesy  of  Qreenfleld  Tap  d  Die  Corp. 
Packing  of  Scbew  Plates. 
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Courtesy  of  Greenfield  Tap  d  Die  Corp, 
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several  cuts  reproduced  will  be  found  self-explanatory. 

The  PacMiig  of  Shotguns. — A  prominent  exporter 
states :  We  lise  the  greatest  care  in  packing,  first  cover- 
ing our  guns  with  oil,  after  which  they  are  wrapped  in 
oil  paper  and  then  receive  a  second  wrapping  in  strong 
packing  paper.  Following  this  they  are  packed  in  in- 
dividual corrugated  paper  cartons  of  good  weight  and 
strength.  The  stock  and  barrels  are  knocked  down  and  are 
so  arranged  in  the  cartons  that  they  cannot  shift  about 
or  rattle  in  course  of  transit.  Finally,  these  individual 
cartons  are  packed  in  a  strong  and  well  made  wooden 
case.  For  distant  points  like  Australia  we  line  our  cases 
with  tin  but  for  nearby  points  like  Cuba  and  Mexico  we 
do  not  consider  the  tin  lining  necessary.  Our  cases  are 
made  of  strong,  heavy,  matched  boards  and  have  ade- 
quate iron  strapping  at  both  ends." 

The  Packing  of  Handles. — A  house  doing  an  interna- 
tional business  in  handles  writes:  **Our  axe,  pick, 
sledge  and  similar  handles  are  usually  packed  in  closed 
cases,  each  containing  ten  dozen  handles  when  they  are 
destined  for  Europe  and  South  American  countries, 'but 
for  Australia  and  New  Zealand  the  cases  usually  con- 
taining only  six  dozen.  Short  handles,  such  as  hammer 
and  hatchet  handles,  are  packed  from  twelve  to  twenty 
dozen  to  a  case.  All  of  our  cases  are  made  from  sound 
lumber,  its  thickness  depending  on  the  style  and  quantity 
of  handles  to  be  packed.  We  always  use  cement  coated 
nails  and  strap  our  cases  with  band  iron.  Occasionally 
we  ship  handles  in  heavy  burlap  bags  tied  with  two  or 
three  ply  sisal  rope.  We  have  had  practically  no  trouble 
because  of  faulty  packing  and  no  claims  for  loss  of  goods 
on  arrival  in  foreign  countries." 

The  PaoMng  of  Forks,  Hoes  and  Shovels.— A  large 
manufacturer  of  forks,  hoes  and  rakes  states  that  **in 
packing  forks,  hoes  and  especially  garden  rakes  some 
waste  space  cannot  be  avoided  even  though  cases  are 
made  to  fit  the  length  of  the  tools  as  closely  as  possible. 
Hoes,  for  example,  are  laid  in  the  case  in  the  following 
way:  A  few  hoes  are  laid  with  heads  fitting  one  over  an- 
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other,  them  a  few  more  laid  in  the  opposite  direction,  their 
heads  itting  one  on  top  of  another,  the  ends  of  the  sec- 
ond group  or  bundle  being  close  np  to  the  heads  of  the 
first.  This  leaves  more  or  less  vacant  space  between  the 
bundles  and  our  customers  are  always  urged  to  order 
separate  handles  for  repair  purposes  or  small  tools  with 
which  this  space  can  be  filled.  Such  smaller  articles  can 
nsnaily  be  packed  with  the  larger  tools  without  increasing 
the  size  of  the  cases  and  thus  both  freight  and  packing 
charge  is  saved,  as  we  pack  the  smaller  tools  without 
diarge  when  they  can  be  packed  with  other  goods  and 
do  not  necessitate  a  larger  packing  case." 

A  large  shipper  of  hay  forks,  rakes  and  handles  sends 
the  f  olowing  description  of  Ms  practice  in  shipping  these 
commodities:  '^Hay  forks,  rakes  and  handles  ure  usually 
packed  loose  from  ten  to  twenty  dozen  in  a  case  weighing 
gross  from  360  to  900  pounds.  The  cases  are  made  of 
from  %"  to  Ys"  lumber  dressed  on  both  sides,  lined  with 
oil  paper  and  having  from  two  to  three  bands  of  iron 
around  eacn  case*  the  number  depending  upon  the  weight 
of  the  case.  We  also  pack  handles  in  skeleton  crates 
containing  from  ten  to  twelve  dozen,  and  sometimes  in 
bundles  without  crating,  containing  two  dozen  or  twenty- 
five  handles  each  " 

A  house  makmg  a  specially  of  tie  manufacture  of 
8ho¥els,  which  has  had  wide  experience  in  export  work, 
sends  two  photographs,  reproduced  on  page  420,  which 
suflSciently  explain  the  packing  of  the  shovel  blades. 
Handles  are  usually  not  packed  in  the  same  case  with  the 
blades  as  no  vacant  spaces  are  left  in  this  style  of  pack- 
ing. The  handles  are  usuaUy  tied  together  and  shipped 
aeparately  and,  in  fact,  the  shovels  themselves  are  some- 
limas  hound  togefher  with  wire  and  shipped  in  burlap 
bundles. 

The  Packing  of  Small  Apparatus.— A  good  example  of 
the  fashion  in  which  small  apparatus  may  properly  be 
shipped  for  export  is  to  be  observed  in  the  reproduction 
of  a  photograph  (page  423)  of  a  case  containing  50 
water  meters.  The  manufacturer  describes  this  case  as 
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Couttmv  of  The  WuomUtg  Shovel  Works. 
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foBows:  These  are  boxed  in  cases  containing  fiire 
meters  each,  made  of  N.C.  pine  with  lumber 
dividing  the  compartments  of  each  meter.  The  ten  dif- 
ferent containers  are  then  put  into  the  master  or  shipping 
case  which  is  made  of  N.C.  pine  with  %"  x  3"  bat- 
tens on  both  ends  and  bottom,  all  securely  bound  with 
1^4"  band  iron.  This  method  of  packing  ten  containers 
in  a  master  shipping  case  is  necessary  to  ensure  safe 
ocean  transportation  of  this  class  of  material,  and  also 
serves  to  make  pilfering  during  transit  difficult." 

A  prominent  manufacturer  of  ball  bearings  writes: 
**In  the  first  place  we  wrap  our  goods  in  oiled  paper  in 
individual  cartons.  The  average  packing  case  we  use  is 
made  of  1"  stock,  double  grooved,  matched  boards,  deated 
on  the  ends.  We  use  a  No.  16  cement  coated  nail  and 
enough  of  them  to  secure  maximum  resistance  without 
damaging  the  boards.  The  inside  of  the  case  is  always 
lined  with  waterproof  paper  and  the  cases  are  made  of 
any  suitable  size  so  that  the  bearings  in  their  individual 
cartons  pack  closely,  resulting  in  a  gross  weight  on  an 
average  of  380  pounds.  All  cases  ate  regularly  strapped 
with  metal.*' 

The  Packing  of  Precision  Instruments.— A  manufac- 
turer of  finely  adjusted  electrical  instruments  describes 
his  packing  methods  as  follows:  **Our  method  of  pack- 
ing, which  we  have  found  highly  successful,  has  been  de- 
veloped in  many  years'  experience  in  making  foreign 
shipments.  .Our  goods  are  of  delicate  construction  and 
are  subject  to  damage  from  shocks  in  transit.  The  ma- 
terial shipped  is  of  the  delicate  character  of  watchwork 
and  even  though  our  problem  is  not  so  complicated  as 
many,  nevertheless  it  is  not  the  simplest  in  the  world. 
We  have  to  take  special  precautions  to  see  that  all  parts 
are  properly  cushioned  with  packing  material  to  guard 
against  shocks  in  transit.  Of  course,  we  have  to  use  cases 
entirely,  employing  new  hoxes  of  lumber  with  panel 
ends.  Each  piece  is  carefully  wrapped  in  moisture  proof 
tarpaulin  and  the  case  itself  is  lined  with  similar  ma- 
terial AE  «eams  are  glued  and  the  cases  strapped  with 
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X  iron,  the  strapping  extending  around  the  ends  of  cases 
mea<siiring  np  tO'  30"  in  length  and  aronnd  the  hattens 
spaoed  about  one  foot  from  each  end,  in  the  case  of  larger 
boxes.  We  have  standardized  on  five  cases  of  different 
sizes  all  of  the  same  type  of  coiistniction  measuring  4,  7, 

25  and  30  cubic  feet.  As  our  goods  are  light  and  must 
be  adequately  cushioned  our  largest  case  seldom  exceeds 
600  pounds  gross  weight.  In  some  instances,  we  nse 
"metal  lined  eases  with  soldered  seams,  bnt  msnally  this 
method  of  packing  is  not  deemed  necessary.  We  have  few 
complaints  on  account  of  damage  in  transit,  very  likely 
because  our  goods  are  light  in  weight  and  the  cases  are 
well  designed  and  of  sufficiently  heavy  material.'' 

Automobile  Lighting  and  Starting  Apparatus.— The 
automatic  starting  apparatus  now  so  generally  used  as 
am  accessory  in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  is  prac- 
tically an  American  invention,  and  is  rapidly  being 
extended  in  its  application  to  cars  of  European  manufac- 
ture. This  has  developed  a  most  promising  overseas  de- 
mand for  the  American  manufacturer  and  in  order  to 
meet  this  demand  good  constructive  work  has  had  to  be 
done  in  the  export  package. 

The  problem  here  is  the  packing  of  a  small  unit,  of  a 
fairly  robust  character,  but  at  the  same  time  one  that 
must  be  sufficiently  protected  against  the  hazards  of  the 
voyage.  The  export  packing  practice  has  developed  a 
container,  strongly  built,  containing  compartments  which 
in  effect  give  each  unit  a  nest  of  its  own  thoroughly  iso- 
lated from  the  rest  of  the  shipment. 

A  manufacturing  company  doing  an  international 
business  furnishes  photographs  (see  pages  423,  424  and 
427),  and  comments  as  follows:  **The  first  principle  to  be 
noted  is  that  when  two  planks  are  necessary  in  building  a 
box  they  should  be  tongued  and  grooved  to  guard  against 
the  opening  of  unseasoned  material.  Our  cases  are  made 
from  M.C.  pine  reenf orced '  at  both  ends  'with  cleats. 
It  will  be  observed  that  each  machine  is  contained  in 
what  is  practically  a  box  of  its  own,  owing  to  the  divisions 
which  have  been  made.  Before  being  packed  all  parts 

null. 
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1"  iron,  the  strapping  extending  around  the  ends  of  cases 
measiiring  up  to  30"  in  length,  and  aronnd  the  battens, 
spaced  about  one  foot  from  each  end,  in  the  case  of  larger 
boxes.  We  have  standardized  on  five  cases  of  different 
sizes  all  of  the  same  type  of  construction  measuring  4,  7, 
11,  25  and  30  cubic  feet.  As  our  goods  are  li<?ht  and  must 
be  adequately  cushioned  our  largest  case  seldom  exceeds 
600  pounds  gross  weight.  In  some  instances,  we  use 
metal  lined  cases  with  soldered  seams,  but  usually  this 
method  of  packing  is  not  deemed  necessary.  We  have  few 
complaints  on  account  of  damage  in  transit,  very  likely 
because  our  goods  are  light  in  weight  and  the  cases  are 
well  designed  and  of  sufficiently  heavy  matei  ial/' 

Automobile  Lighting  and  Starting  Apparatus. — The 
automatic  starting  apparatus  now  so  generally  used  as 
1  •  an  accessory  in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  is  prac- 

tically an  American  invention,  and  is  rapidly  being 
extended  in  its  application  to  cars  of  European  manufac- 
ture. This  has  developed  a  most  promising  overseas  de- 
mand for  the  American  manufacturer  and  in  order  to 
meet  this  demand  good  constructive  work  has  had  to  be 
done  in  the  export  package. 

The  problem  here  is  the  packing  of  a  small  unit,  of  a 
fairly  robust  character,  but  at  the  same  time  one  that 
must  be  suffliliiitly  protected  against  the  hazards  of  the 
voyage.  The  export  packing  [Practice  has  developed  a 
container,  strongly  built,  containing  compartments  which 
in  effect  give  each  unit  a  nest  of  its  own  thoroughly  iso- 
lated  from  the  rest  of  the  shipment. 

A  manufacturing  company  doing  an  international 
business  furnishes  photographs  (see  pages  423,  424  and 
427),  and  comments  as  follows :  **The  first  principle  to  be 
noted  is  that  \vhen  two  planks  are  necessary  in  building  a 
box  they  should  be  tongued  and  grooved  to  guard  against 
the  opening  of  unseasoned  material.  Our  cases  are  made 
from Ts"  N.C.  pine  reenforced  at  both  ends  with  cleats. 
It  will  be  observed  that  each  machine  is  contained  in 
what  is  practically  a  box  of  its  own,  owing  to  the  divisions 
which  have  been  made.   Before  being  packed  all  parts 
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ming  dtmded  »y  %*  Itimfier.  Ten  containers  at  a  time  are  then  placed  in 
ahippmg  case,  which  is  mode  of  %"  phn.  There  arc  %"  m  S"  battens  m  h&th 
ends  and  bottom,  all  tKcurcli/  boiunl  irith  1  i^"  hand  iron  ^ 
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liable  to  exposure  are  greased  and  each  machine  is  then 
securely  packed  in  Safepack  waterproof  paper.  We  use 
%"  steel  binding  around  the  ends  of  the  cases  which  are 
nailed  with  8-peiiny  cement  coated  nails.  The  photograph 
shows  the  compartments  which  are  made  to  hold  each 
machine  and  the  Mocks  to  snpport  shafting  or  ertended 
parts." 

The  Packing  of  Sewing  Machines. — large  manufac- 
turer of  sewing  machines  in  sending  photographs  of  how 
his  goods  are  packed  (see  pages  427,  428  and  435), 
writes:  '*A11  of  omr  machines  before  being  packed  tm 
export  are- treated  with  an  anti-rast  preparation  wMish 
protects  all  the  bright  parts  while  the  goods  are  in  tran* 
sit.  Hand  machines  are  packed  individually  in  strong 
wooden  boxes  made  to  fit  the  machine  and  two,  three  or 
four  are  crated  together  with  wooden  cleats.  Foot 
machines  are  packed  flat,  knocked  down,  in  strong  wooden 
oases  lined  with  waterproof  paper,  each  maohine  ©om- 
plete  in  its  case.  For  some  of  our  customers  who  so  de- 
sire, certain  models  of  our  foot  machines  are  packed  two 
machines  to  a  case,  thus  effecting  some  saving  in  weight 
and  measurement.  In  fact,  we  employ  various  methods 
of  packing  as  meeting  the  wishes  and  ideas  of  our  agents 
in  various  foreign  markets. 

"All  of  our  packing  cases  are  very  strong  and  well 
made  and  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  we  hear  of  one  of  them 
being  seriously  damaged  while  in  transit.  In  fact,  we 
think  that  this  operates  against  us  in  some  cases  because, 
as  occasionally  happens,  a  package  containing  a  sewing 
machine  drops  out  of  a  steamer's  sling  when  being  loaded 
or  unloaded  and  strikes  the  dock  or  the  deck  of  the  ship. 
The  case  itself  may  withstand  the  shock  though  some  of 
the  iron  castings  therein  may  possibly  be  broken,  and  in 
such  cases  the  customer  is  sure  to  take  the  position  that 
the  damage  resulted  from  poor  packing  because  there  is 
no  outside  evidence  of  damage  on  the  case.  Fortunately, 
however,  we  have  Uttle  trouble  of  this  nature,  and  while 
we  assume  no  responsibility  for  the  safe  delivery  of  the 

goods  after  they  have  left  our  hands  in  good  condition, 
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liable  to  exposure  are  greased  and  each  macMne  is  then 
seenrely  packed  in  Saf  epack  waterproof  paper.  We  use 
%"  steel  binding  around  the  ends  of  the  cases  which  are 
nailed  with  8-penny  cement  coated  nails.  The  photograph 
shows  the  compartments  which  are  made  to  hold  each 
machine  and  the  blocks  to  support  shafting  or  extended 
parts.'' 

The  Packiiig  of  Sewing  Ma^hiiies.— A  large  manufac- 
turer of  sewing  machines  in  sending  photographs  of  how 
his  goods  are  packed  (see  pages  427,  428  and  435), 
writes:  *'A11  of  our  machines  before  being  packed  for 
export  are  treated  with  an  anti-rust  preparation  which 
protects  all  the  bright  parts  while  the  goods  are  in  tran- 
sit Hand  machines  are  packed  individually  in  strong 
wooden  boxes  made  to  fit  the  machine  and  two,  three  or 
four  are  crated  together  with  wooden  cleats.  Foot 
machines  are  packed  flat,  knocked  down,  in  strong  wooden 
cases  lined  with  waterproof  paper,  each  machine  com- 
plete in  its  case.  For  some  of  our  customers  who  so  de- 
sire, certain  models  of  our  foot  machines  are  packed  two 
machines  to  a  case,  thus  eifecting  some  saving  in  weight 
and  measurement.  In  fact,  we  employ  various  methods 
of  packing  as  meeting  the  wishes  and  ideas  of  our  agents 
in  various  foreign  markets. 

''All  of  our  packing  cases  are  very  strong  and  well 
made  and  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  we  hear  of  one  of  them 
being  seriously  damaged  while  in  transit.  In  fact,  we 
think  that  this  operates  against  us  in  some  cases  because, 
as  occasionally  happens,  a  package  containing  a  sewing 
machine  drops  out  of  a  steamer's  sling  when  being  loaded 
or  unloaded  and  strikes  the  dock  or  the  deck  of  the  ship. 
The  case  itself  may  withstand  the  shock  though  some  of 
the  iron  castings  therein  may  possibly  be  broken,  and  in 
such  cases  the  customer  is  sure  to  take  the  position  that 
the  damage  resulted  from  poor  packing  because  there  is 
no  outside  evidence  of  damage  on  the  case.  Fortunately, 
however,  we  have  little  trouble  of  this  nature,  and  while 
we  assume  no  responsibility  for  the  safe  delivery  of  the 
goods  after  they  have  left  our  hands  in  good  condition, 
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we  haye  always  maintained  a  liberal  poUoy  with  respect 
to  fnmiaMng  a  reasonaMe  number  of  parts  without 
charge  to  replace  damages." 

In  connection  with  export  shipments  of  sewing  ma- 
chines, a  prominent  New  York  export  merchant  calls  at- 
tention to  a  complaint  in  this  respect  received  from  a 
foreign  customer,  who  states  that  out  of  a  recent  ship- 
ment of  24  machines  four  arrived  in  broken  ©oiidition. 
This  correspondent  attributes  the  breakage  to  the  fact 
that  sufficient  cnshioniiig  material  was  not  used  in  pro- 
tecting the  castings  of  the  frames,  and  strenuously  com- 
plains of  the  loss  of  sales  and  profits  because  of  the  dam- 
aged and  useless  condition  of  the  machines  when  they 
were  received.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  all  iron  castings 
ought  to  be  nested  in  all-around  packing  of  excelsior  or 
some  similar  material,  at  least  1"  and  preferably  2"  in 
thickness.  In  this  same  connection  attention  may  be 
directed  to  the  instructions  issued  by  the  General  En- 
gineer Depot  of  the  United  State*  Army,  which  have  been 
referred  to  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  packing  of 
machinery,  in  the  course  of  which  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
these  instructions  provide  that  all  castings  forming  parts 
of  machines  must  be  thus  cushioned  when  they  approach 
closely  to  the  walls  of  the  exterior  case. 

Electric  Fans  and  Motors.— A  large  manufacturer 
writes  in  regard  to  his  packing  that  8-inch  fan  motors 
are  usually  packed  18  in  a  case,  the  blades,  guards  and 
guard  supports  36  sets  in  a  case,  wMch  is  always  securely 
strap  ironed.  Nine-inch  motors  are  usually  packed  12 
in  a  case,  the  blades,  guards  and  guard  supports  24  sets 
in  a  case,  while  12  and  16-ineh  fan  motors  are  usually 
packed  six  in  a  case  and  the  blades,  guards  and  guard 
supports  24  sets 

Twelve  and  sixteen-inch  ventilating  fans  are  packed 
singly,  epch  complete  fan  in  a  strap  ironed  box,  three  of 
these  individual  boxes  being  crated  securely  together.  In 
the  packing  of  ceiling  fans  the  motors  are  packed  in- 
dividually in  iron  strapped  cases,  the  ceiling  canopy,  hook 
and  insulated  hanger  being  packed  in  the  box  with  the 
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we  have  always  maintained  a  liberal  policy  with  respeet 
to  furnishing  a  reasonable  number  of  parts  without 
charge  to  replace  damages." 

In  connection  with  export  shipments  of  sewing  ma- 
chines, a  prominent  New  York  export  merchant  calls  at- 
tentio^  to  a  complaint  in  this  respect  received  from  a 
foreign  customer,  who  states  that  out  of  a  recent  ship- 
ment of  24  machines  four  arrived  in  broken  condition. 
This  correspondent  attributes  the  breakage  to  the  fact 
that  sufficient  cushioning  material  was  not  used  in  pro- 
tecting the  castings  of  the  frames,  and  strenuously  com- 
plains of  the  loss  of  sales  and  profits  because  of  the  dam- 
aged and  useless  condition  of  the  machines  when  they 
were  received.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  all  iron  castings 
ought  to  be  nested  in  all-around  packing  of  excelsior  or 
some  similar  material,  at  least  1"  and  preferably  2"  in 
thickness.  In  this  same  connection  attention  may  be 
directed  to  the  instructions  issued  by  the  General  En- 
gineer Depot  of  the  United  States  Army,  which  have  been 
referred  to  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  packing  of 
machinery,  in  the  course  of  which  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
these  instructions  provide  that  all  castings  forming  parts 
of  machines  must  be  thus  cusliioned  when  they  approach 
closely  to  the  walls  of  the  oxtorior  case. 

Electric  Fans  and  Motors. — A  large  manufacturer 
writes  in  regard  to  his  packing  that  8-inch  fan  motors 
are  usually  packed  18  in  a  case,  the  blades,  guards  and 
guard  supports  36  sets  in  a  case,  which  is  always  securely 
strap  ironed.  Nine-inch  motors  are  usually  packed  12 
in  a  case,  the  blades,  guards  and  guard  supports  24  sets 
in  a  cas6a  while  12  and  16-inch  fan  motors  are  usually 
packed  six  in  a  case  and  the  blades,  guards  and  guard 
supports  24  sets  in  a  case. 

Twelve  and  sixteen-inch  ventilating  fans  are  packed 
singly,  each  complete  fan  in  a  strap  ironed  box,  three  of 
these  individual  boxes  being  crated  securely  together.  In 
the  packing  of  ceiling  fans  the  motors  are  packed  in- 
dividually strapped  cases,  the  ceiling  canopy,  hook 
and  insulated  hanger  being  packed  in  the  box  with  the 
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fan  motor,  three  of  these  boxes  being  crated  securely  to- 
gether. The  blades  are  packed  four  sets  in  a  box,  six  of 
which  are  crated  together.  The  hanger  rods  (if  re- 
quired) are  packed  separately. 

Small  motor!  ii*e  not  packed  individnally  but  several 
are  packed  in  a  box  according  to  the  number  of  motors 
on  the  order  and  their  sizes.  Motors  of  from  %  ^-V- 
upwards  are  usually  boxed  entirely  and  bolted  on  skids 
through  the  bottom  of  the  box.  They  are  braced  from 
the  top  to  hold  them  securely  and  the  cases  are  lined  with 
tar  paper  aiid  strapped  with  band  iron. 

Packing  Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — large  New  York 
exporter  doing  business  with  the  Dutch  East  Indies  com- 
plains rather  bitterly  of  the  light  barrels  or  boxes  in 
which  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets  are  usually  shipped,  stating 
that  lie  has  not  yet  made  a  single  shipment  of  these  com- 
modities which  arrived  safely  at  port  of  destination.  It 
has  been  his  experience  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
cases,  boxes  or  barrels  arrive  broken  with  merchandise 
partly  lost.  Much  stronger  cases  must  be  used  and  this 
exporter  advocates  extra  heavy  and  strong  boxes  thor- 
oughly well  strapped  and  weighing  gross  not  to  exceed 
200  pounds. 

The  PacMng  of  Chains. — manufacturer  writes: 
"We  manufacture  chains  of  round  material  with  welded 
links  and  in  all  sizes  up  to  and  including  stud  link 
cable  chain.  Sizes  larger  than  1"  are  shipped  loose,  not 
packed  in  any  way.  Small  sizes  of  chain  are  shipped  in 
heavy  oil  barrels  well  coopered  and  in  some  instances  are 
ordered  packed  in  wooden  cases,  but  this  involves  an 
additional  charge  because  of  the  heavy  expense  for  this 
style  of  packing. ' ' 

Another  manufacturer  of  chains  states:  **Some  of 
.our  chains  are  packed  in  bags,  some  in  crates,  some  loose 
and  some  simply  wrapped  in  paper.  We  are  very  careful 
to  line  all  cases  and  barrels  with  waterproof  paper  and 
usually  sprinkle  over  the  chains  a  nop-hydrating  product 
in  order  to  prevent  rust  during  transit.  Small  sizes  of 
cases  and  barrels  are  used  in  shipping  to  the  West  Coast 
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of  South  America,  but  in  principle  we  have  to  follow  the 
instructions  of  the  importers  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  which  vary  with  almost  every  country.*' 

Urn  PiidQiif  of  Tim  Plate.— No  little  discussion  has 
arisen  regarding  the  proper  packing  of  tin  plate  for  ex- 
port since  the  American  industry  in  this  line  assumed 
such  large  proportions  as  the  result  of  the  great  war. 
The  American  purchasing  agent  for  large  meat  packiiig 
establishments  in  South'  America  states  in  a  letter  that 
so  many  complaints  were  received,  both  from  merchants 
m  well  as  from  paddng  honses,  to  tiie  effect  that  tin  plate 
had  been  delivered  in  very  poor  condition,  in  some  cases 
accompanied  by  very  disagreeable  claims,  that  he  has 
persuaded  his  clients  to  order  all  tin  plate  shipped  in  tin 
lined  cases.  He  writes  that  **the  thin  material  used  in 
the  absence  of  tin  linings  will  not  suffice  to  convey  any 
case  of  tin  plate  to  Sonth  America  with  any  degree  of 
asiurance  that  it  will  be  delivered  in  good  condition." 

An  important  New  YoA  exporter  of  steel  products 
writes  that  when  tin  plate  is  packed  in  a  box  designed  for 
domestic  shipment  and  entirely  satisfactory  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  has  been  found  in  experience  that  such  a  package 
is  entirely  unsatisfactory  for  export  even  when  it  is  tin 
Mned  and  strongly  strapped  Foreign  buyers,  this  ex- 
porter  urges,  mnst  be  penmaded  to  pay  for  the  expense 
of  providing  extra  strong  wooden  cases  built  to  stand 
transhipment,  if  not  for  the  additional  charge  of  adequate 
tin  lining. 

A  large  manufacturer  of  tin  plate  states  in  a  letter: 
•'About  75  per  cent  of  tin  plate  shipped  for  export  moves 
out  in  wooden  boxes  with  iron  straps  around  the  ends 
of  the  boxes.  We  have  endeavored  for  a  long  time  to 
standardize  tin  plate  packing  by  having  all  consumers 
take  their  tin  plate  packed  in  tin  lined  cases,  hermetically 
sealed,  and  with  the  wooden  box  iron  strapped  around  the 
edges,  but  iiis  additional  cost  of  packing  amounts  to  an 
average  of  about  $1 per  unit  and  is  looked  on  as  an  ex- 
cessive cost  added  to  the  merdiandise ;  yet  the  claims 
arising  from  the  handling  of  the  material,  due  to  dam- 
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aipeci  'Cases  and  damaged  tin  plate,  almost  equals  this 
additional  cost  without  calculating  the  annoyanoe  and 
injury  that  is  done  the  plate  in  general. 

"One  point  that  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to 
discourage  the  adopting  of  the  tin  lined  case  for  our 
packing,  has  been  the  excessive  high  cost  of  our  product 
for  the  last  five  or  six  years.  Perhaps  we  will  be  more 
successful  as  we  get  down  to  a  more  reasonable  priae 
for  this  commodity  which  would  not  only  reduce  the  cost 
of  this  special  packing,  but  would  not  be  so  serious  a 
factor  in  the  cost  of  material." 


i^rteay  of  Americm  Steel  Empmrt  Co. 


Method  of  packing  tin  plate. 

There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  among 
manufacturers  and  exporters  as  to  the  proper  additional 
charge  for  lining  shipping  cases  with  tin.  A  prominent 
house  sends  the  drawing  shown  above  and  states  in  a 
letter:  **The  usual  method  of  packing  is  in  light  wooden 
boxes,  containing  56, 112  or  224  sheets,  iron  strapped  all 
the  way  round  full  length  of  the  box.  If  the  plates  are 
likely  to  come  in  contact  with  water  or  excessive  damp- 
ness they  should  be  packed  in  a  tightly  soldered  metal 
envelope  inside  the  wooden  box.  When  packed  in  this 
manner  they  are  protected  against  moisture  and  may 
safely  be  stored.  There  is  an  additional  charge  for  these 
tin  lined  cases,  based  on  the  actual  cost  of  material  and 
labor.  This  charge  may  be  estimated  at  25  cents  per  base 
box  of  14"  X  20"— 112  sheets,  which  would  be  the  mini- 
mum charge." 

The  Packing  of  Wire. — An  experienced  shipper  states 
that  the  different  markets  require  different  styles  of 
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padciiig  of  wire,  which  is  sometimes  shipped  in  bmidles 
protected  with  paper  and  biirkping  or  sometimes  in  bur- 
lapimg  alone,  especially  when  it  is  a  shipment  of  galvan- 
iied  wire.  All  wire  from  No.  25  to  30  gau^e  should  be 
packed  in  specified  weight  bundles  and  wrapped  in  paper 
in  addition  to  burlap,  while  wire  finer  than  No.  30  gauge 
should  be  packed  in  barrels.  The  best  ways  of  thus  pack- 
ing ha¥e  been  explained  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the 
packing  of  barreled  goods. 

Hi©  PftcMng  of  Wire  Hails.— Wire  nails  are  usually 
exported  in  8tr()li^^  kegs,  the  heads  of  which  are  reen- 
f orced  top  and  bottom  with  steel  cleats.  Linings  of  heavy 
waterproof  tarred  paper  are  employed  by  one  large  ship- 
per to  protect  the  nails  from  damage  from  moisture.  Fur- 
ther details  regarding  shipments  in  kegs,  barrels,  eta, 
are  included  in  the  special  chapter  devoted  to  barreled 
goods. 


CHAPTER  XVT 

EXPOBT  PAGKINO  07  GLASS,  QLASSWASK  AMD 
EXOIPnOirALLY  PRAOILE  GOODS 

NOTHING  surely  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  the 
packing  of  glass,  glassware,  commodities  shipped 
in  containers  of  glass,  and  all  similarly  fragile 
merchandise,  to  undergo  satisfactorily  the  Bsamj  and 
serious  hazards  of  overseas  shipment,  involves  problems 
calling  for  not  alone  the  highest  skill,  but  a  thorough- 
going scientific  study  of  the  packer's  art,  and  all  con- 
ditions, possibilities  and  results.  Very  likely  it  may  be 
true  that  it  is  a  physical  impossibilty  so  to  pack  glass, 
and  other  exceedingly  fragile  merchandise,  that  breakage 
will  be  absolutely  prevented.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
plainly  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  future  trade  of 
manufacturers  and  shippers  of  ^^uch  merchandise  that 
their  products  arrive  in  the  hands  of  their  customers 
with  a  minimum  of  damage,  that  this  problem  should  be 
regarded  as  peculiarly  deserving  of  attention.  Most  im- 
porters in  other  countries  of  the  world  are  always  willing 
to  pay  somewhat  better  prices  for  goods  of  this  desorip- 
tion,  when  they  can  be  assured  that  the  contents  of  the 
cases,  when  received,  will  be  unbroken,  or  involve  com- 
paratively little  loss.  Manufacturers  must  remember 
that  breakage  not  only  causes  extra  expense  to  cus- 
tomers, but  deprives  them  of  goods  which  may  be  ur- 
gently needed  for  sale,  on  whose  safe  arrival  the  im- 
porter may  have  been  counting.  Some  manufacturers 
offer  to  make  good  any  loss  from  breakage  due  to  careless 
packing,  but  the  mere  refunding  of  the  cost  of  broken 
goods,  or  of  supplying  new  goods  in  place  of  those  dam- 
aged, is  by  no  means  sufficient,  for  it  is  to  be  remembered 
Hmt  the  oonstgne®  has  paid  ocean  f  reightsi  import  dutieSi 
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landing  and  many  other  charges  on  the  goods  which  have 
arrived  broken  and  useless. 

Unfortunately  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  United 
State  has  not,  in  recent  years,  achieved  a  wholly  enviable 
reputation  for  packing  glass  and  glassware.  The  man- 
ager of  the  Chilean  office  of  a  large  New  York  export 
house  states,  that  the  average  breakage  of  American 
glassware  shipped  to  South  America  ranges  from  20  per 
cent  to  35  per  cent,  caused  absolutely  by  poor  packing, 
whereas  the  average  breakage  of  European  glassware, 
because  of  the  excellence  of  that  packing,  runs  only  from 
2  per  cent  np  to  5  per  cent.  Complaints  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  very  notable  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  war,  when  the  stoppage  of  European  shipments  of 
window  glass  and  plate  glass,  and  in  general  all  kinds 
of  glassware,  brought  export  opportunities  to  the  door 
of  American  manufacturers  of  such  goods  which  they 
had  never  enjoyed  before.  Complaints  of  breakages 
amounting  to  as  much  as  50  per  cent  and  60  per  cent  were 
at  first  by  no  means  uncommon.  Fortunately  we  seem 
to  live  learned  rapidly  how  to  improve  our  packing  of 
such  materials,  for  statements  have  recently  been  made 
by  South  American  importers  that  the  breakage  on  Amer- 
ican goods  has  of  late  been  only  about  6  per  cent,  as  an 
average.  However,  even  this  percentage  18  excessive,  as 
will  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  percentage  of  Euro- 
pean goods  which  arrive  in  similar  ports  in  better  export 
packages.  In  some  markets  the  English  packing  is  re- 
garded as  the  best,  and  there  seem  to  have  been  several 
different  kinds  of  packing  employed  by  English  manu- 
f aetnrers,  some  of  them  winding,  glass  in  straw  and  se- 
curely fastening  it  in  the  case,  and  others  employing 
cases  with  wooden  partitions.  On  the  other  hand,  Bel- 
gian awiinf aetnrers  are  commended  by  many  importers, 
and  manufacturers  of  that  country  seem  to  have  set  the 
example,  which  is  now  being  most  generally  followed  by 
American  manufacturers,  of  employing  the  **  floated" 
padiage— that  is  to  say,  of  packing  the  goods  themselves 
m  separate  cases  -and  sometm  lies  in  cartons  which  are 


Courtesy  of  The  New  Home  Sewing  Machine  Co. 
Case  Ck)NTAiNiNG  Sewing  Machine. 
MotofrapA  ahmm  aU  porta  of  aewiuff  mw^ine  l»  eme  ready  for  comr^ 


Paijking  op  Jaes  and  Tumblers. 


Caae  ahoum  al  left  containa  amall  opal  fora  ami  ia  lined  with  oil  paper  to 
protect  metal  caps  of  jars.  Jars  are  packed  three  to  a  package  wrapped  in 
heavy  paper  and  are  further  protected  hp  refuse  prairie  grass.  At  right  ia  ahoum 
mao  eonto4nina  nested  tumblers  individually  wrapped  1m  patper  omd  puiM, 
flmt.   ITote  prmeetim  UmiMg  of  pntirie  graaa. 
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laiidiBg  and  many  other  charges  on  the  goods  which  have 
arrived  broken  and  useless. 

Unfortunately  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  United 
State  has  not,  in  recent  years,  achieved  a  wholly  enviable 
reputation  for  packing  glass  and  glassware.  The  man- 
ager of  the  Chilean  office  of  a  large  New  York  export 
house  states,  that  the  average  breakage  of  American 
glassware  shipped  to  South  America  ranges  from  20  per 
cent  to  35  per  cent,  caused  al)soliitely  by  poor  packing, 
whereas  the  avera<^e  breakage  of  European  glassware, 
because  of  the  excellence  of  that  packing,  runs  only  from 
2  per  cent  up  to  5  per  cent.  Complaints  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  very  notable  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  war,  when  the  stoppage  of  European  shipments  of 
window  glass  and  plate  glass,  and  in  i^eneral  all  kinds 
of  glassware,  brou^^ht  export  opportunities  to  the  door 
of  American  manufacturers  of  such  goods  which  they 
had  never  enjoyed  before.  Complaints  of  breakages 
amounting  to  as  much  as  50  per  cent  and  60  per  cent  were 
at  first  by  no  means  uncommon.  Fortunately  we  seem 
to  have  learned  rapidly  how  to  improve  our  packing  of 
such  materials,  for  statements  have  recently  been  made 
by  South  American  importers  that  the  l)reaka^e  on  Amer- 
ican goods  has  of  late  been  only  about  6  per  cent,  as  an 
average.  However,  even  this  percentage  is  excessive,  as 
will  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  percentage  of  Euro- 
pean goods  which  arrive  in  similar  ports  in  better  export 
packages.  In  some  markets  the  English  packing  is  re- 
garded as  the  best,  and  there  seem  to  have  been  several 
different  kinds  of  packing  employed  by  English  manu- 
facturers, some  of  them  winding  glass  in  straw  and  se- 
curely fastening  it  in  the  case,  and  others  employing 
cases  with  wooden  partitions.  On  the  other  hand,  Bel- 
gian  manufacturers  are  commended  by  many  importers, 
and  manufacturers  of  that  country  seem  to  have  set  the 
example,  which  is  now  being  most  generally  followed  by 
American  manufacturers,  of  employing  the  **floated" 
package — ^that  is  to  say,  of  packing  the  goods  themselves 
in  separate  cases  and  sometimes  iii  cartons  which  are 


Cmrtesp  of  The  New  Home  Sewimg  MachUm  C©. 
Case  CtoNTAiNiNo  Sewing  Machine. 
Fhotoffmph  §hows  all  pmta  0/  sewing  mmhine  li»  cme  rea4]f  /or  cover. 


t^mrteaw  of  Eiml^MMm  mm*  <7o. 
Packing  of  Jabs  and  Tumblkes. 

»%mm  o*  left  contains  small  opal  jars  and  is  lined  with  oil  paper  to 
'pmieet  metal  caps  of  jars.  Jars  are  paaked  three  to  a  package  wrapped  in 
heavy  paper  and  are  further  protected  refuse  prairie  grass.  At  right  is  shown 
cme  containing  nested  tumblers  individually  wrapped  ^  paper  ama  paem^ 
flat,    ^ote  protective  lining  of  prairie  grass. 
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floated  on  top  and  bottom  cushions  and  between  walls  of 
excelsior,  or  other  similar  material.  The  Japanese  are 
said  to  have  a  way  of  packing  glassware  which  makes  a 
compact  and  f airlj  safe  package,  each  article  being 
wrapped  in  grass  or  straw,  and  nested  whenever  possible. 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  in  the  packing  of 
highly  fragile  commodities  of  any  description,  that  ship- 
ping cases  containing  such  goods  will  be  subject  to  pre- 
cisely the  identical  treatment  to  which  cases  of  hardware 
or  any  other  commodities  are  subject,  in  loading  aboard 
steamers,  unloading  into  lighters,  rough  handling  on 
shore,  etc.  The  warning  signal  "Glass — ^Handle  With 
are/'  no  matter  how  big  the  letters  with  which  it  is  sten- 
ciled on  the  outside  of  a  case,  cannot  be  relied  iipQH  to 
influence  the  heart  or  the  hand  of  the  longshoreman  in 
the  United  States  «r  in  any  other  countiy,  even  if  he 
understands  the  EngHsh  language,  which  in  our  export 
markets  is  rarely  the  case.  Shipments  of  glass  or  simi- 
larly fragile  goods  are  likely  to  have  dropped  upon  them 
at  any  time  a  ton  or  two  of  steel  rails,  lard,  or  something 
else,  or  just  as  likely  to  fall  out  of  ships'  slings  onto 
decks  or  quays  as  are  cases  of  boots  and  shoes.  Shipping 
cases  must  be  so  constructed,  and  the  contents  so  pro- 
tected, that  our  customers,  in  other  countries  wil  be  fully 
satisfled  with  their  trade  with  us,  and  contrast  our 
methods  favorably  with  those  of  competing  manufactur- 
ers in  other  countries. 

Export  Packing  of  Sheet  Glass.— Before  the  war, 
English  and  Belgian  window  and  plate  glass  virtually 
controlled  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  considerable  Bel- 
gian glass  was  imported  by  the  United  States.  The 
English  packing  was  commended  by  importers  in  some 
markets  for  its  ample  cases  of  heavy  lumber,  usually 
from  12  to  16  plates  being  put  into  a  case,  tissue  paper 
separating  the  plates,  and  preventing  scratching.  A  layer 
of  wood  shavings  was  usually  employed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  case,  and  a  smaller  layer  placed  on  top,  and  shavings 
stuffed  tightly  all  around.  From  8  to  10  of  these  smaller 
cases  were  then  packed  in  the  large  outside  container, 
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tightly  stuffed  all  around  with  gtniw,  and  finally  strongly 
banded  with  iron  strapping.  Breakage  resulting  when 
this  style  of  pauking  was  employed  is.  described  as  being 
insignificant.  Belgian  maimfactnrers  packed  their  sheet 
glass  tightly  in  a  light  case  similar  to  that  usually  em- 
ployed by  American  manufacturers  in  their  domestic 
trade.  7his  was  enclosed  in  a  strong,  heavy  outside 
of  sufficient  size  that  ample  cushioning  was  provided  on 
all  sides  of  the  inside  'Case*  Wi  lich  contained  the  glass. 
Thus  any  blows  received  were  distributed  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  glass  itself  was  practically  uninjured.  Some 
importers  have  recommended  that  instead  of  having  the 
walls  of  the  inside  case  parallel  with  those  of  the  outer 
case,  it  should  lie  diagonally,  with  two  corners  touching 
the  outside  case,  but  the  two  opposite  corners  thoroughly 
eusMoned.  This  fashion  of  packing  is  thought  by  some, 
when  the  cushions  are  ample  and  properly  made,  to  re- 
duce still  further  the  risk  of  damage  from  shocks. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  a  large  American  ipinufao- 
turer,  there  are  reproduced  on  page  436  three  cuts 
wMoh  illustrate  clearly  the  different  packages  which  this 
manufacturer  has  adopted.  The  company  states  tliat 
the  lumber  employed  in  the  packing  cases  IS  usually 
North  Carolina  pine,  but  occasionally  hemlock  and  chest- 
nut, from  %"  to  1"  for  the  sides,  and  from  1"  to 
for  the  ends,  top  and  bottom,  when  single  cases 
are  employed.  Double  export  cases  are  the  same,  so  far 
as  tie  outer  case  is  conoemed,  but  lighter  lumber  is  em- 
ployed  for  the  inner  case,  usually  tliidc  for  the  sides, 
%"  to  1"  for  the  ends  and  bottom,  and  %"  for  the  top. 
Hay  or  straw  is  used  by  this  manufacturer  in  packing 
plate  glass  and  window  glass,  and  very  often  excelsior 
is  used  in  the  packing  of  mirrors.  All  glass  is  embedded 
in  heavy  packing  ranging  from  1"  to  3"  in  thickness, 
around  bottom,  top,  miB  and  sides.  Paper  placed  be- 
tween the  plates  prevents  the  immediate  contact  of  the 
glass,  and  is  used  in  packing  both  mirrors  and  plate  glass. 
In  the  case  of  mirrors,  there  is  also  always  an  envelope 
of  waterproof  paper,  and  when  mirrors  are  shipped  to 
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tropical  countries,  cases  'lie'  tin-lined,  as  a  final  precau- 
tion  against  moisture.  Cases  are  well  battened,  md  en- 
circled  with  substantial  iron  strapping. 

Further  and  more  detailed  particulars  are  supplied 
as  follows :  window  glass  is  packed  in  cases  containing 
from  50  to  100  square  feet  each.  Gross  weights  of  in- 
dividual cases  vary  somewhat^  but  average  about  as 
follows : 

50'  cases  —  single  strength   85  pounds  per  eaae 

double  strength   110     "       "  " 

tW  oases  —  single  strength    150     "        "  " 

double  stretch   200    "       "  " 

Cases  containing  60',  70',  80'  and  90'  vary  proportion- 
ately in  gross  weight.  Hay  or  straw  is  used  as  a  bedding. 
Thickness  of  packing  depends  on  the  size  of  the  glass  and 
case,  and  varies  from  %"  to  IW'  all  sides.  Padcing 
cases  for  export,  as  a  rule,  are  determined  by  ^allowing 
^4"  for  each  three  lights,  single,  or  12  to  the  inch ;  and  V^" 
for  each  two  lights,  of  double,  or  8  to  the  inch — allowing 

packing  space  on  each  side,  or  l}/2"  to  the  case.  No 
head  is  cut  any  less  than  2%",  which  would  mean  that  on 
the  larger  sizes  there  might  be  a  little  more  than  1%" 
packing  space.  '13ie  cases  are  2"  higher  than  width  of  the 
glass,  and  6"  longer  than  the  length.  However,  this  does 
not  hold  good  on  the  smaller  sizes.  On  the  14'',  15",  16" 
and  18"  widths  the  case  is  1"  higher,  but  on  the  20"  and 
above,  2"  higher.  Solid  lumber,  usually  i^"  thick,  is 
employed  for  the  sides,  and  %"  to  %"  for  the  top,  bottom 
and  ends.  Cases  measuring  over  70  united  indies  haVe 
b*»*teBS  at  the  top,  bottom  and  sides,  and  frequently  on 
the  ends.  In  packing  cases  of  100  square  feet  in  40" 
bracket,  or  less,  there  are  two  compartments  in  the  case, 
separated  by  a  wood  partition. 

When  figuring  on  export  orders,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
know  what  the  gross  weight  is  to  be,  and  then  to  detef » 
mine  the  proper  number  of  feet  to  be  padsed  in  each  mm. 
For  instance,  the  following  table  should  be  considered, 
in  which  750  pounds  has  been*  taken  as  the  gross  weight 
of  the  case,  and  the  sizes  worked  out  accordingly. 
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In  makmg  single  solid  cases,  all  the  lumber  should  be 
▼ery  sound,  and  of  1"  thickness.  It  should  be  in  the 
rough,  with  tie  exception  of  the  M,  one  side  of  which 
should  be  planed  fqr  steHciing.  There  should  be  a  2^" 
cushion  of  straw  on  the  bottom,  top  and  both  ends,  and 
on  the  sides  there  should  be  1"  of  straw  between  the  glass 
and  the  box. 


nf PORMATIOM  wm,  wimsmm  mm  or  boxes  for  .export  mmnmm 
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For  the  double  solid  cases  the  same  size  glass  and 
same  gross  weight  have  been  used,  and  in  arriving  at  fig- 
ures for  size  of  boxes  the  procedure  shown  above  and  in 
accordance  with  table  mentioned  is  followed.  The  out- 
side box  should  be  made  of  1"  sound,  rough  lumber,  and 
the  ends,  bottom  and  lid  of  the  inside  box  should  be  made 
of  1"  rough  lumber,  and  the  sides  of  rough  lumber. 
Bais  and  braces  should  be  of  1"  rough  lumber.  In  pack- 
ing m  double,  solid  box  for  export,  a  2"  cushion  of  straw 
is  first  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  outside  box.  The  in- 
side box  is  then  placed  inside  of  it,  and  straw  is  packed 
all  around  the  ends  and  sides,  which  makes  a  2"  cushion 
of  straw  between  the  inside  and  the  outside  box.  A  T 
cnsMon  of  straw  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  inside 
box,  and  the  glass  then  placed  in  this  box.  Ten  lights 
would  measure  about  314"  in  width  (which  may  be  called 
4"),  24"  high  and  60"  long.  Straw  is  then  packed  all 
around  the  glass  and  on  the  top  of  the  glass,  which  makes 
a  T  cushion  of  straw'on  the  bottom,  ends  and  top,  and  a 
V  cushion  on  the  sides  between  the  gkss  and  the  box. 
The  lid  is  then  put  on  the  inside  box.  Another  cushion 
of  straw  2"  thick  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  lid  of  the  in- 
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PaCKINQ  or  TVMBUBS. 

MhoWM  wmre  before  packing.  Note  that  tumblers  are  each  wrapped  in  paper. 
ThmB  ol  the  left  are  to  be  packed  nested  and  flat,  while  those  at  the  right  are 
to  fee  piMieti'  tliif  ly  anil  mj>  mtS  4mm, 


Courtesy  of  Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Co. 
Method  of  Packing  Small  Bottles. 

Oim  iM  divided  by  partition  and  lined  wUh  felt  paper.  FeU  pm»er  it  jilocctf 
Of lt|i««fi  eiMft  vmo  mA  anolk'  layer'  o/  A#tf let. 
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lliTHOD  OF  Packing  Fbuit  Jars. 

^JE^^^  iMlerproo/  paper  to  protect  metal  parts  of  iar:  Peti 

t«p«r  i9  wmnS  mrm»4  emh  Jar  and  l«  placeti  between  each  layer  0/ 


Court rs}i  of  Pm-M,  BmtH§  d  Co. 


Packing  op  Pharmaceutical  Products. 

illmttvafion  at  Jejt  §howi  m€tho4  of  paeking  peroxide  in  individual  cartona, 
S  dozen  being  put  in  heavy  carton  packer.  Six  large  cartons  fill  case.  Illustra- 
tion at  rignt  shows  packing  of  Iwifr-neckid,  square  hotths  in  ca^es  of  6  dozen 

^  ******  ^«  provided  with  straw  sleeve,  and  I  dozen  bottles  are 

ptMfmm  to  #  Mrf HM. 
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side  box,  the  lid  of  the  outside  box  is  nailed  on,  and  one 
side  of  the  lid  of  the  outside  box  is  planed  for  stenciling. 

It  is  customary  to  pack  polished  plate  glass  and  mir- 
rors in  cases  from  100  to  500  or  600  square  feet  each,  de- 
pending on  destination.  Both  single  and  double  casing 
is  used  for  mirrors,  but  rarely  for  plate  glass.  The 
gross  weight  of  case  packed  varies  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  glass  in  the  case.  When  packed  in  single  cases,  the 
gross  weight  is  estimated  at  from  4^^  to  5%  pounds  p.er 
square  foot  of  glass  contained  in  the  case.  Wben  packed 
in  double  cases,  the  gross  weight  is  increased  from  50  to 
75  per  cent. 

Packing  of  Bottles,  Table  Glassware,  Etc.— A  prom- 
inent American  manufacturer  of  milk  bottles  states  that 
he  packs  his  products  in  crates  containing  6  dozen  quarts, 
6  dozen  pints  and  12  dozen  half-pints,  similar  to  the 
crates  employed  for  domestic  shipment,  except  heavier 
and  stronger.  Bottles  are  protected  each  from  its  neigh- 
bor by  a  padding  of  felt  paper,  usually  the  ordinary 
carpet  paper  being  employed. 

A  large  manufacturer  and  exporter  of  bottles  and 
fancy  glassware  submits  a  number  of  excellent  photo- 
graphs, reproduced  on  pages  435,  441,  442,  and  in  writing 
regarding  the  company's  packing,  states :  When  we  first 
started  to  ship  to  the  export  trade  our  packing  was  un- 
doubtedly very  crude,  but  we  have  not  at  any  time  lost 
sight  of  the  advantage  of  properly  protecting  our  ware, 
with  the  result  that  we  have  been  able  to  standardize  our 
packages  in  such  a  way  ks  to  give  maximum  protection  to 
the  contents.  As  we  ship  to  practically  every  port  in  the 
world  in  considerable  quantities,  with  a  rare  claim  for 
breakage,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  pack- 
ages are  sufficient  protection  to  the  ware  and  will  carry 
without  damage  to  the  contents,  unless  the  shipment  is 
roughly  handled  en  route,  in  which  case,  on  account  of 
the  brittle  nature  of  the  product,  damage  of  course  can 
be  expected.  We  have  made  test  shipments  to  various 
parts  of  the  world,  having  the  shipments  returned  to  the 
factory  for  inspection  by  our  factory  people,  and  all  of 
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tie  test  shipments  made  wer©  returned  to  the  factory 
with  practically  no  breakage.  In  addition  to  tegt  ship- 
ments which  we  have  made  from  time  to  time,  we  have 
cheAed  up  with  our  clients  the  condition  of  the  shipments 
when  delivered,  and  the  invariable  report  is  that  the  cases 
were  in  good  shape  and  the  contents  without  breakage 
snfficient  to  jnstify  a  complaint.  While  we  feel  that  our 
packages  at  the  present  time  are  substantial  in  every 
way,  and  fully  protect  the  mure,  yet  we  are  not  altogether 
satisfied,  and  we  are  oonstintly  experimenting  with  new 
packages,  and  it  is  onr  hope  that  some  time  in  the  future 
we  will  be  able  to  develop  a  package  to  our  own  satisfac- 
tion and  the  satisfaction  of  #ir  trade,  which  will  be  ideal 
for  a  product  such  as  ours.  As  we  have  a  reputation  to 
maintain,  not  only  at  home,  but  in  the  foreign  fields,  this 
naatter  is  given  close  attention  at  all  times,  and  the  super- 
vision  at  the  factory  is  very  dose,  so  yon  wil  understand 
that  we  are  in  the  foreign  market  to  stay  and  that  it  will 
b®  our  endeavor  at  all  times  to  maintain  the  standards 
already  set,  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  packages 
wherever  possible. 

*'We  have  tried  various  materials,  such  as  excelsior, 
wheat  and  oat  straw,  but  we  have  found,  in  ©onnection 
mOi  mm  artidtes,  that  if  the  ware  is  packed  and  allowed 
to  remain  in  stock  for  a  period  of  two  to  three  months, 
tie  packing  dries  out  to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes 
very  brittle,  and  wien  shipped  to  the  export  market  the 
natural  action  in  the  shifting  of  the  cargo  causes  the 
packing  materials  to  pulverize  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of 
the  case,  allowing  very  little  protection  for  the  ware. 
This  has  reference  to  onr  tumblers,  opal  jars  and  small 
bottle  shipments,  and  to  offset  this  we  decided  that  each 
tumbler  should  be  wrapped  separately  in  heavy  paper, 
tie  opal  jars,  where  packed  in  bulk,  to  be  wrapped  three 
to  a  package,  and  that  an  entirely  different  protection  was 
required  for  the  small  flint  bottles.  In  addition  to  wrap- 
ping each  tumbler  separately  and  nesting  where  possible, 
tie  rows  are  supported,  as  tie  piotographs  will  show, 
by  an  insolation  of  refnse  grass  which  is  secured  from 
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the  carpet  factories  in  the  Northwest,  and  which  is  very 
toigi  and  will  not  break  up  as  is  the  case  with  the  straw. 
The  rows  of  opal  Jars  as  packed  in  the  case  are  also 
insulated  by  the  insertion  of  the  same  grade  of  material, 
which,  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  this  insulation,  fully 
protects  the  ware  under  normal  transportation  con- 
ditions. 

"The  packing  of  the  small  bottles  for  inks,  pomades, 
and  shoe  polishes  was  very  difficult,  and  we  finally  de- 
cided to  test  onr  packages,  protecting  the  ware  with  in- 
dented felt  paper  strips  cut  to  the  size  of  the  articles, 
which  strip  is  entwined  around  the  bottle  and  protects  it 
on  all  sides.  The  bottles  are  packed  in  tiers,  and  each 
tier  is  separated  one  from  the  other  by  a  pad  of  indented 
felt  paper,  and  the  cases  lined  thronghont  with  the  same 
material 

**The  packing  of  our  jars  for  jams  and  preserves  was 
also  very  difficult,  and  it  was  found  that  the  use  of  hay 
or  straw  would  not  fully  protect  the  ware,  so  the  felt 
paper  packing  used  identically  the  same  way  as  the 
•bottle  packages  was  decided  on,  and  we  have  for  the  past 
three  years  been  using  this  type  of  paAage,  As  the 
photographs  will  shoW,  all  cases  where  a  cap  is  fitted  to 
the  jar  or  bottle  are  lined  throughout  with  a  waterproof 
paper,  so  as  to  prevent  moisture  getting  to  the  caps  and 
causing  corrosion. 

*'You  realize  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  pm- 
enre  lumber  at  this  time  to  meet  certain  standards  to 
which  we  endeavor  to  adhere,  and  at  times  we  are  forced 
to  use  an  inferior  grade.  Our  specifications  provide  for 
hardwood  lumber,  and  we  endeavor  to  secure  the  best 
grade  of  this  type  that  the  market  can  produce.  Our 
cases  are  made  up  in  %"  lumber,  heavily  reenforced  at 
the  ends  to  make  the  case  as  rigid  as  possible,  so  as  to 
withstand  hard  knocks.  Tie  factories  all  use  cement- 
coated  nails,  and  in  addition  to  the  nailing  of  the  cases 
they  are  all  iron-bound,  as  a  further  protection.** 

A  New  York  export  house,  doing  business  with  South 
Africa,  draws  attention  in  a  letter  to  the  possible  effect 
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OB  a  maBufactiifer's  export  busiBess  of  the  iBdifferemee 
or  ignoraBoe  displayed  in  the  atteBtioB  gi^em  to  the  qBes- 
tioB  of  packing  glassware  for  export.  A  South  African 
customer  recently  described  to  this  merchant  his  experi- 
ence  in  importing  American  lamp  chimneys.  One  manu- 
facturer simply  packed  the  chimneys  in  straw  or  excel- 
sior, aBd  the  loss,  through  breakage,  ob  every  shipBient 
was  coBsiderable.  Another  Amef icaa  house  was  found 
which  packs  each  chinmey  in  a  cartoB,  aBd'  ships,  care- 
fully packed,  in  cases  of  6  dozen  each,  with  the  result 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  chimney  broken  in  any  shipment 
which  has  been  received.  It  is  not  difficult  to  judge  where  . 
this  importer's  future  orders  will  be  placed.  South  Afri- 
can importers  have  also  complaked,  accordiBg  to  this 
merchaBt,  of  the  AmericaB  packiBg  of  fruit  Jars,  there 
still  beiBg  coBsideraW©  loss  from  breakage  iB  shipments 
received  from  some  manufacturers. 

Another  New  York  exporter,  doing  business  with  the 
northern  coast  of  South  America,  where  harbor  and  land- 
iBg  coBditions  are  Bot  of  the  best,  suggests  that  barrels 
or  cases  ooBtaiBiBg  glassware  should  Bot  exceed  from  125* 
to  150  pouBds  each,  ib  order  to  facilitate  handling  ob  ar- 
rival aBd  iB  iBlaBd  traBsportatioB,  aBd  while  the  outside 
containers  must  be  strong,  yet  in  these  countries  they 
must  be  as  light  as  possible  to  avoid  payment  of  excessive 
duties,  and  so  made  that  they  can  be  readily  opened  for 
examiuatioB  at  the  custom  honses  without  eutailiBg  bb- 
Becessary  destmctioB  of  the  cases.  This  exporter  be- 
lieves that  excelsior  is  the  best  material  for  stuffing  or 
interior  packing  because  of  its  lightness  and  elasticity, 
claiming  that  where  cheap  hay  is  used  it  often  mats  to- 
gether and  allows  motion,  with  consequent  breakage  of 
the  contents.  It  is  believed  that  bottles,  if  possible, 
should  be  wrapped  in  porous  ppper. 

Another  AmericaB  export  house  writes  that  there  has 
beoB  a  distiBct  improvement  in  the  American  packing  of 
glassware,  but  that  there  still  continues  a  considerable 
amount  of  breakage,  especially  when  glassware  is  merely 
packed  in  hay  or  straw  in  casks  or  barrels.   This  ex- 


Packino  of  Oni-Poum©  Olass  BoCTms. 

Mottles  are  packed  in  corrugated  partitions  with  ©  t"  outside  layer  &f  em- 
ceMor  and  an  additional  layer  of  excelsior  on  top.  Case  is  lined  with  ioater- 
proof  pmper. 
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Cmrie«jf  of  E.  M,  Squim  d  Mmm, 
Packing  op  Bottles  Containing  Tablets. 

Case  contains  cartons  of  medicinal  tablets  in  bottles.  The  cartons  on  top 
0/  the  case  show  corrugated  packing  between  Itottlea.  Esetm  protectum  ft 
ii^mrMl  hv  a  V  lnyir  itf  eammor, 
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Mwmm  OF  Paokino  Hard  Camdibs. 

Olass  jars  containing  hard  candies  pacJccd  in  two  layers  of  sr,  t  nrh.    Mats  of 
corrugated  paper  are  laid  on  bottom  and  around  sides  of  case,  between  layera, 
'  on  top  0/  mm.    OmtugoieA  fMirtliloMt  ore  used  between  far§. 
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Co^rtevo  of  8.  8,  JfftoJorC  im* 
Method  op  Packing  Writing  Inks. 

VoMe  at  left  contains  one  dozen  quart  bottles  enclosed  in  cartons  of  corrugated 
ftoani  and  strong  brown  paper.  Corruyeited  board  mats  line  sides,  top  and 
Mitmm.  Vase  at  right  coutmine  four  lamr*  oj  S6  small  bottles  each  separated 
'M  mmB§ate4  bmri,  '  Topj  beitmm,  mm  •Wet  of  emm  mm  "Misemm  Umtd  wUh 
im§  wMi'eriA. 
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porter  advocates  the  use  of  corrugated  paper  as  an  en- 
velope for  bottles,  and  thinks  that  much  thicker  paper 
ought  to  be  employed  than  is  usually  the  case,  and  that 
the  smaller  and  particularly  the  more  expensive  goods 
should  be  carefully  done  up  in  packages,  with  the  num- 
bers and  contents  of  each  written  on  them,  to  facilitate 
identification  and  checking,  as  well  as  assisting  in  pre- 
venting damage. 

Paddnf  of  Cut  OIms  and  Crockery.— Some  time  be- 
fore the  war  a  German  concern  engaged  in  importing 
American  out  glass  complained  rather  bitterly  that  al- 
though the  outside  packages,  when  received,  appeared  to 
be  intact,  yet  there  was  a  large  amount  of  breakage  in 
every  shipment,  which  it  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
straw  employed  for  the  padking  of  these  goods  was  not 
sufficient  in  amount,  and  was  not  spaced  accurately  all 
around  each  article  and  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  package.  The  casks  and  barrels  seemed  to  be  suf- 
ficiently strong,  but  not  enough  thought  had  been  given 
to  the  effects  on  the  interior  packing  of  the  long  voyage 
and  the  unusual  treatment  which  shipping  cases  have  to 
undergo  when  forwarded  by  rail,  lighter,  steamer,  rivor 
boat,  eta 

A  prominent  exporter  of  cut  glass  writes  that  his 
products  are  always  wrapped  individually  in  paper,  each 
wrapper  bearing  a  number  and  description,  to  facilitate 
checking  of  invoices  at  the  other  end.  This  exporter  al- 
ways ships  cut  glass  in  barrels,  believing  there  is  less 
danger  of  breakage  when  forwarded  in  barrels  rather 
than  in  cases.  This 'matter  will  be  found  referred  to  in 
the  special  chapter  devoted  to  shipments  of  barreled 
goods.  The  barrels  employed  are  lined  with  waterproof 
paper,  and  the  greatest  care  is  exercised  in  separately 
padding  each  individual  item,  while  packing  all  snugly 
and  tightly. 

In  the  packing  of  chinaware  either  cases  or  barrels 
are  employed — ^barrels  usually,  unless  there  are  a  number 
of  square  or  cartoned  packages  in  the  assortment.  The 
different  pieces  of  chinaware  are  separated  by  layers  of 
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excelsior  and  placed  on  top  of  a  bed  of  excelsior  in  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  or  case,  and  a  similar  layer  finishes 
the  top  packing.  If  the  china  has  gilt  decoration  it  is 
first  wrapped  in  paper,  in  -order  that  the  decoration  may 
not  be  scratched.  iJnglish  shippers  are  said  to  be  very 
particular  in  the  protection  given  to  all  gold  decorations, 
usually  employing  a  fine  grade  of  tissue  paper.  They 
usually  employ  straw  instead  of  excelsior,  and  more  often 
cases  than  barrels,  probably  because  barrels  are  not  quite 
so  'Oonnnon  or  cheap  as  they  are  in  this  country. 

PacMiif  of  Pindttrts  lit  Oliss  CtoBteiim.— Under  this 
-  heading  there  may  be  considered  a  very  large  class  of 
American  products  of  wide  variety,  ranging  from  per- 
fumery and  toilet  preparations  to  medicines,  drugs,  ink, 
confectionery,  jams,  pickles  and  other  foodstuffs.  All 
commodities  padred  in  glass  containers  should  have  even 
more  attention  devoted  to  their  proper  protection  for 
overseas  shipment  than  would  naturally  be  devoted  to  the 
same  bottles  or  other  containers  if  shipped  empty,  for 
the  reason  that  the  additional  weight  of  the  filled  bottles 
or  jars  introduces  a  further  element  of  risk,  and  further- 
more, these  products  are  usually  intended  for  counter  or 
shelf  display  purposes,  and  hence  they  must  arrive  with 
attractive  exteriorB  as  well  as  with  complete,  undamaged 
and  salable  contents.  Furthermore  there  must  be  con- 
sidered, in  the  packing  of  such  commodities,  the  very 
great  danger  of  pilferage,  and  in  that  regard  reference 
should  be  made  to  other  pages  in  this  volume,  in  which 
pr^ection  against  pilfering  is  more  partioularij  doalt 

One  of  the  prominent  American  manufacturera  of 
phannaceutical  products  allows  the  reproduction  of  ex- 
cellent photographs  (see  page  442)  which  give  a  good  idea 
of  the  export  packing  which  this  manufacturer  supplies. 
In  further  describing  his  packing  he  writes:  **The  first 
photograph  represents  a  standard  ease  of  18  dozen  Hy- 
drogen Peroxide  in  4-ounce  bottles.  As  to  outside  pack- 
ing, this  case  is  made  up  of  Yg"  wood,  reenforced  at  ends 
with  4''  strips,  as  shown  in  the  photograph.  Each  case  is 
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strapped  with  a  wide  metal  strapping,  which  is  nailed 
every  four  inches.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  four  sides 
of  the  case  are  made  up  with  the  least  possible  number 
of  boards.  As  to  the  inside  packing,  each  bottle  is  placed 
in  its  individual  carton,  3  dozen  packages  being  placed 
in  a  heavy  carton  packer  with  inner  corrugated  lining 
and  corrugated  partitions,  within  wlidi  eadi  of  the  in- 
dividual cartons  fits  snugly ;  the  entire  arrangement  pre- 
vents movement  of  the  packages,  and  also  should  one  of 
the  bottles  by  any  chance  become  broken  it  is  held  in  place 
by  the  corrugated  partitions,  thus  preventing  the  move- 
ment and  consequent  breaking  up  of  the  balance  of  the 
contents  while  en  route.  Six  cartons  fit  into  the  wooden 
case,  which  is  practically  built  around  them  in  such  a 
snug  fashion  as  to  obviate  necessity  for  straw  or  hay 
packing  in  between  the  sides.  To  take  up  the  slight  space 
which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  top  of  the  case,  sheets  of 
corrugated  carton  are  simply  laid  in  before  the  cover  is 
nailed  on. 

**The  second  photograph  represents  a  12-ounce  long 
neck,  square  bottle,  and  these,  because  of  their  size,  are 
packed  in  standard  shipping  cases  of  6  dozen  each,  put 
up  in  heavy  corrugated  cartons  of  1  dozen  bottles.  In 
packing  these  we  use  an  individual  straw  jacket  or  sleeve 
for  each  bottle ;  12  fit  snugly  within  the  carton,  which  has 
an  inner  corrugated  liner  for  added  protection,  and  for 
preventing  movement  while  en  route,  the  jacket  acting 
as  a  ctlsMon  between  the  bottles.  A  straw  mat  is  placed 
in  the  bottom  and  on  top  of  bottles  in  each  packer," 

Another  well  known  manufacturer  of  pharmaceutical 
products  submits  several  photographs  of  his  export  pack- 
ing, reproduced  on  page  447,  whose  captions  are  self-ex- 
planatory. In  these  photographs  there  are  to  be  noted 
the  corrugated  partitions  dividing  glass  battles,  the  2" 
outside  layer  of  excelsior,  the  lining  of  waterproof  piper, 
or  hermetically  sealed  tin,  etc. 

A  New  York  export  merchant,  in  writing  regarding 
shipments  of  bottled  goods  for  export,  points  out  that 
corrugated  sleeves  or  cartons  can  only  be  successfuUj 
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employed  for  paoMng  bottles  wlieii  the  bottles  are  not 
so  heavy  that  they  are  likely  to  break  or  flatten  out  the 
cartons.  This  result  not  only  injures  the  salability  of 
the  goods,  but  allows  the  bottles  very  quickly  to  work 
loose  and  knock  each  other  to  pieces,  and  of  course  as 
soon  as  one  bottle  breaks  all  the  rest  are  in  danger.  This 
exporter  states  that  Aiglish  manufacturers  successfully 
used  sawdust  In  packing  small  boxes,  practically  elimin- 
ating breakage. 

One  of  the  complaints  received  regarding  the  ship- 
ment of  American  food  products  in  jars  has  been  that 
the  partitions  used  in  dividing  the  interior  of  cases  into 
pigeon-holes  have  not  been  strong  enough,  or  firmly 
•enough  fastened,  and  preferably  should  extend  from  rthe 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

A  well  known  American  manufacturer  of  confection- 
ery supplies  a  photograpi  (see  page  448),  explaining  that 
the  cases  illustrated  measure  about  214  cubic  feet,  con- 
taining hermetically  sealed  glass  jars  in  two  layers  of  36 
each,  the  case  weighing,  gross,  about  80  pounds.  A  mat 
of  aormgated  paper  is  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  case, 
around  all  of  the  sides,  and  finally  over  the  top,  and  cor- 
rugated paper  partitions  separate  the  jars  so  that  they 
cannot  rattle  one  against  another,  and  the  two  layers 
of  jars  are  separated  by  mats  of  corrugated  paper.  This 
manufacturer  uses  iron  bands  around  each  end  and 
around  the  middle  of  his  cases.  It  is  suggested,  however, 
that  more  thorough  protection  along  lines  just  above 
indicated  might  conduce  to  safety  in  transit. 

A  manufacturer  of  writing  inks  submits  photographs 
of  his  packing  (see  page  448),  explaining  that  his  quart 
bottles  are  enclosed  in  cartons  made  of  corrugated  board 
and  strong  brown  paper,  sealed  top  and  bottom.  The  case 
itself,  of  strong,  substantial  lumber,  is  lined  with  cor- 
rugated board  mats — ^top,  bottom  and  sides.  Two  cases, 
each  containing  1  dozen  quarts,  are  strappeij  together 
with  strong  iron  strapping,  to  make  a  single  shipping 
package.  The  pint  and  half-pint  sizes  are  similarly 
paired,  only  4  cases  of  each  are  strapped  together  into 


Courtesy  of  The  Carter's  Ink  Co. 

Another  Method  op  Packing  Fluids. 

BmU»  cmmnimff  fium  or  aemi-fluUB  separated  sheaves  of  excelsior  or 
f  orffllowt  9/  mrrugmted  ioord. 


VnillMF        S-l7andPS-17    S-19andPS-20         S-21  S-14 
OFOLD  fSiM      Bnlb  Sizes         BnU>  Sizes         Bulb  Size  BulbSiae 
OF  BACKING  VOLUME  OF  NEW  FORM  OF  PACKING 


OOMVAIIATIVB  VCX«llilB  OP  1000  LAMPS  IN  THE  OLD  ANp  NEW  FORMS  OF  PACKING 

Courtesy  of  International  General  Electric  0©. 

Method  of  Reducing  Volume  op  Package. 

This  4rmaim§  shmffs  ffrmphically  the  saioimff  effected  ft#  a  Glbonfe  In  fMilnf  . 
methods.  . 
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€9urte§y  of  International  General  Electric  Co. 
(1)  McTHOiis  OF  Packing  Electric  Lamps. 

Th€  neW'  bunMe,  at  Uft,  wrapped  in  Waft  paper  pre§mt§,  with  its  neat,  secure 
mmmMimemp  m  iteldai  iMlMisiofff  ovir  tie  'iM  form  af  9ir§m§-Ued'  Simile. 


Courte»»  of  Intemaiiomi  General  BleetHe  Oo* 

(2)  New  and  Old  Wtmrn  m  Bundles  in  Standard  Box. 

The  paper  bmt^  If  better  aJof  Ifli  to  the  9qmare  package  than  i8  the  hunMe 

tied  tcith  string.    Note  the  uniform  distribution  of  emeeUior  and  the 
tUm  of  the  wasteful  corners  in  the  improved  method  shown  at  left. 
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a  single  package.  Otber  bottles,  square  in  shape,  are 
tliemselves  quite  strong,  but  are  protected  by  4  walls  of 
corrugated  board.  They  are  packed  in  4  layers  of  bot- 
tles, each  layer  containing  36,  and  layers  are  separated 
by  corrugated  board,  with  which  also  the  entire  case  is 
liked. 

Another  manufacturer  of  inks,  library  paste,  and 
other  office  preparations,  illustrates  his  export  packing 
by  a  photograph,  reproduced  on  page  453,  which  shows 
both  interior  and  exterior  packing  of  glass  bottles  con- 
taining liquids  or  semi-fluids,  having  sheaves  of  excel- 
sior, or  separated  by  partitions  of  corrugated  board.  All 
goods  are  iron  strapped,  and  cement  nails  and  all  pos- 
sible precautions  are  employed. 

Packing  nf  lEcamlesceiit  Lamp.— The  effort  in  ex- 
port packing  of  incandescent  lamps  has  constantly  been 
directed  toward  the  problem  of  decreasing  bulk  just  as 
far  as  such  might  be  consistent  with  safety.  The  com- 
modity in  this  case  is  extremely  fragile,  and  the  filament 
of  the  lamp  is  in  turn  fragile,  it  b^ing  quite  possible  to 
have  a  shipment  go  through  without  breaking  the  lamp, 
but  with  a  considerable  number  of  the  filaments  broken. 
The  vital  necessity  for  a  proper  package  was  thus 
niiickly  recognized,  and  one  of  the  large  makers  of  lamps 
has  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  experimental  w  ork  at 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  at  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
and  in  itp  own  laboratory,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
the  proper  package. 

The  European  practice  differs  considerably  from  the 
American,  for  the  custom  abroad  has  been  to  ship  in  large 
quantities  in  one  container,  whereas  the  American  system 
makes  a  practice  of  shipping  in  small  packages  which  kre 
then  enclosed  in  a  large  case.  Indeed,  the  American 
package  does  not  differ  for  domestic  or  foreign -ship- 
ments, except  to  the  extent  that  in  foreign  shipments  the 
cartons  are  enclosed  in  cases,  and  we  understand  that 
foreign  shipments  have  recently  also  been  made  in  car- 
tons^ A  large  manufacturer  and  shipper  of  incandescent 
lamps,  to  whom  the  author  is  indebted  for  the  cuts  shown 
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with  this  article,  sends  the  following  information:  "The 
best  method  of  packing  lamps  for  export  shipment  is,  and 

has  ever  been,  a  very  live  subject  with  our  engineers. 
Next  to  having  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  product  td  ex- 
port, the  most  importaBt  consideration  in  foreign  busi- 
ness is  properly  packing  the  product.  Consequently  this 
is  a  subject  to  which  we  are  giving  constant  and  careM 
thought,  with  a  corps  of  experts  devoting  their  entire 
time  to  this  one  problem,  and  conducting  hundreds  of 
tests  and  experiments  in  their  effort  to  discover  and 
adopt  the  very  best  methods. 

**  There  are  many  factors  entering  into  this  problem, 
but  generally  speaking  the  two  most  important  ones  are  : 
(1)  Prevention  of  breakage.  (2)  Bedncing  sise  of  pads- 
age  to  the  lowest  polftiWe  minimum. 

"Heretofore  we  have  wrapped  our  lamps  in  what  was 
known  as  a  *  Champion'  wrapper,  consisting  of  a  flat  sheet 
of  single-faced  corrugated  paper  to  which  was  glued  a 
fly-«heet  of  manila  paper,  sUgfatly  wider  and  longer  than 
the  corrugated  paper  sheet.  The  lamps  were  rolled  np 
in  this  wrapper,  the  manila  fly-sheet  tucked  in  at  the  ends, 
and  the  so-called  *bread  and  butter'  sizes  of  lamps — 
60  watt  and  smaller — ^were  then  tied  in  bundles  of  25  with 
a  piece  of  string.  The  standard  method  was  then  to 
place  four  of  these  bundles,  or  100  lamps,  im  a  corrugated 
paper  package  (although  wooden  boxes  were  used  when 
necessary),  A  different  size  of  corrugated  paper  pack- 
age was  used  for  practically  every  different  size  lamp. 

These  facts  are  more  or  less  familiar  to  every  one 
who  may  read  this  article,  but  for  purpose  of  comparison 
with  the  new  method,  it  is  weU  that  they  be  mentioned 
liere. 

"While  this  method  of  packing  gave  the  lamps  very 
good' protection,  there  were  certain  features  about  it  that 
were  not  the  best,  everything  considered.  For  example : 
The  so-called  *  Champion*  wrapper  was  bulky, 
heavy,  relatively  expensive,  and  did  not  permit  the  lamps 
to  nest.  The  last  mentioned  objeotion  necessitated  a  rel* 
atively  large:  paokage. 
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**(2)  The  tying  of  lamps  in  bundles  with  string  was 
iasecure.  In  removing  the  bundles  from  the  package  the 
string  frequently  came  off,  causing  inconvenience,  and 
possibly  some  breakage. 

<«^3)  The  bundles  of  lamps  being  round,  did  not  prop- 
erly fit  the  packages,  which  were  square.  This  meant  a 
great  waste  of  space  at  the  corners  of  the  package. 

(4)  The  use  of  the  many  sizes  of  packages  had  ob- 
vious disadvantages. 

"To  discover  a  more  satisfactory  method  of  packing 
than  that  described  above,  eliminating  the  disadvantages 
of  that  method  without  sacrificing  the  protection  to  the 
lamp,  has  been  our  object,  and  with  this  end  in  view  hun- 
dreds of  tests  have  been  conducted.  We  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  developing  a  method  that  we  consider  vastly 
superior  to  the  previous  standard.  Briefly,  the  new 
method  is: 

The  lamp  is  wrapped  in  what  is  known  as  a 
*Mid-ge'  wrapper,  consisting  of  a  sheet  of  flat  unfaced 
corrugated  paper  to  which  is  attached  a  fly-sheet  of  Kraft 
tissue  paper.  Both  the  corrugated  and  fly-sheets  are 
practically  the  same  size  as  those  in  the  *  Champion' 
wrapper,  but  in  the  *Mid-ge'  wrapper  (a)  They  are 
lighter  in  weight;  (b)  The  new  wrapper  permits  the 
lamps  to  nest,  economizing  space ;  (c)  li  is  less,  expensive 
than  the  *  Champion.' 

"(2)  The  ends  of  the  *Mid-ge'  wrapper,  being  of 
Kraft  tissue,  are  twisted,  giving  decidedly  more  protec- 
tion to  the  tips  of  the  lamps  than  the  'Champion'  wrap- 
per, whose  fly-sheet  was  manila  and  could  not  be  twisted, 
Lt  had  to  be  tucked  in. 

**(3)  The  lamps,  after  being  placed  in  the  *Mid-ge' 
wrapper,  instead  of  being  tied  in  bundles  with  string,  are 
wrapped  in  Kraft  paper,  of  which  the  ends  are  held 
toother  by  gummed  paper  tape,  giving  a  neat,  compact, 
secure  tundle,  conforming  in  shape  with  the  box.  Fig.  1 
illustrates  very  clearly  the  difference  in  general  appear- 
ance and  shape  of  the  bundles  of  lamps  in  the  Kraft 
paper  and  tied  with  a  string.  Fig.  2  shows  how  decidedly 
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better  the  paper  bundle  is  adapted  to  the  square  paper 
package  than  the  bundle  tied  with  string,  permitting  a 
uniform  diBtribution  of  excelsior  mud  eliminating  the 
wasteful  comers.  See  page  454. 

"(4)  The  *Mid-ge'  wrapper  permits  the  lamps  to 
nest,  as  they  natlirally  should.  The  advantage  of  this 
from  a  shipping  standpoint  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
30  S-19  bulb  lamps  in  *Mid-ge'  wrappers  can  be  packed  in 
the  same  space  as  25  in  *  Champion'  wrappers.  Table  No. 
1  shows  some  interesting  comparisons  of  sizes  of  pack- 
ages required  for  tl|e  *Mid-ge'  and  for  the  'Champion' 
wappers,  with  the  saving  in  space  effected  with  the 
former. 

i<  some  changes  in  standard  package  quantities 

we  have  been  able  to  reduce  to  a  very  low  minimum  the 
number  of  sizes  of  standard  paper  packages  that  will  be 
used.  Hereafter  we  will  pack  S-14,  S-17,  S-19,  S-21,  PS-17 
and  PS-20  bulb  lamps  (possibly  other  sizes)  in  the  same 
size  package.  There  will  be  other  similar  consolidation  of 
sizes.  This  has  the  following  distinct  advantages:  (a) 
A  reduction  in  weight  and  volume  per  thousand  packed 
lamps,  and  a  consequent  saving  in  transportation  charges 
and,  in  some  cases,  in  duty  charges,  (b)  A  more  flexible 
general  warehouse  stock,  from  a  storage  and  a  shipping 
standpoint,  (c)  The  bundles  of  lamps  will  all  be  of  prac- 
tically the  same  size,  which  means  that  shipments  of  less 
than  standard  package  quantities  from  agents'  and  sub- 
companies'  stocks,  can  be  quickly  and  efficiently  packed 
and  handled  by  placing  the  compact  paper  bundles  of 
several  different  sizes  of  lamps  in  the  one  size  standard 
package  designed  especially  to  fit  the  lot.  This  Is  an 
obvious  advantage,  (d)  Where  crating  is  necessary,  but 
one  size  of  crate  will  be  required.  The  table  No.  1  con- 
tains some  very  interesting  figures  on  the  saving  in 
volume  per  thousand  packed  lamps  effected  by  this  con- 
solidation of  package  sizes  into  one  standard  size. 

"This  saving  in  volume  is  shown  in  the  drawing  here- 
with (page  453).  The  new  wrappers  and  paper  padc- 
4ges  idH  retain  their  same  advertising  value  and  will  be 


Courtesy  of  WiUard  Storage  Batteri/  Co. 
FiESt  Peocess  in  Packing  Storage  Batteries. 

Boiteriea  are  flrat  pUeed  lit  a  light  frame  holding  an  average  of  five.  For 
iitnlM  description  of  the  packing,  tee  te9t. 
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Oourteaif  of  WiOard  Storage  Batterif  €h. 
Shipping  Case  foe  Storage  Batteries. 
Tha  orate  It  piaeed  in  tke  Mipping  cam  and  floated  in  estceMor, 
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better  tlie  paper  bundle  is  adapted  to  the  square  paper 
package  than  the  bundle  tied  with  string,  permitting  a 
uniform  distribution  of  excelsior  and  eliminating  the 
wasteful  corners.  See  page  454. 

"  (4)  The  *Mid-ge'  wrapper  permits  the  lamps  to 
nest,  as  they  naturally  should.  Tlie  advanta^s^e  of  this 
from  a  shipping  standpoint  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
30  S-19  bulb  lamps  in  *Mid-ge'  wrappers  can  be  packed  in 
the  same  space  m  25  in  *  Champion'  wrappers.  Table  No. 
1  shows  some  interesting  comparisons  of  sizes  of  pack- 
ages required  for  the  *Mid-ge'  and  for  the  *  Champion' 
wrappers,  with  the  saving  in  space  effected  with  the 
former. 

**  (5)  By  some  changes  in  standard  package  quantities 
we  have  been  able  to  reduce  to  a  very  low  minimum  the 
number  of  sizes  of  standard  paper  packages  that  will  be 
used.  Hereafter  we  will  pack  S-14,  S-17,  S-19,  S-21,  PS-17 
and  PS-20  bulb  lamps  (possibly  other  sizes)  in  the  same 
size  package.  There  will  l)e  other  similar  consolidation  of 
sizes.  This  has  the  following  distinct  advantages:  (a) 
A  reduction  in  weight  and  volume  per  thousand  packed 
lamps,  and  a  consequent  saving  in  transportation  charges 
and,  in  some  cases,  in  duty  charges,  (b)  A  more  flexible 
general  warehouse  stock,  from  a  storage  and  a  shipping 
standpoint,  (c)  The  bundles  of  lamps  will  all  be  of  prac- 
tically tlie  same  size,  which  means  that  shipments  of  less 
than  standard  package  quantities  from  agents'  and  sub- 
companies'  stocks,  can  be  quickly  and  efficiently  packed 
and  handled  by  placing  the  compact  paper  bundles  of 
several  different  sizes  of  lamps  in  the  one  size  standard 
package  designed  especially  to  fit  the  lot.  This  is  an 
obvious  advantage,  (d)  Where  crating  is  necessary,  but 
one  size  of  crate  will  be  required.  The  table  No.  1  con- 
tains some  very  interesting  figures  on  the  saving  in 
volume  per  thousand  packed  lamps  effected  by  this  con- 
solidation of  package  sizes  into  one  standard  size. 

"  This  saving  in  volume  is  shown  in  the  drawing  here- 
with (page  453).  The  new  wrappers  and  paper  pack- 
ages will  retain  their  same  advertising  value  and  will  be 


('(jKi  h  sy  c/  WUlard  Moraffe  Buiterv  C?#, 
First  I*RoeEss  in  Packing  Storage  Batteries. 

Battrrirs  an  first  plucfd  in  n  lif/ht  frame  hoMing  an  average  of  five.  For 
4etaih'd  dtscription  of  the  packing,  see  teaat. 


Courtesy  of  Willard  Storage  Battery  Co. 
Shipping  Case  foe  Storage  Batteries, 
The  crate  is  places  in  the  shipping  ease  &md  floated  in  eaeeeMor, 
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Oourteif  of  Wiiiurd  stonuji  Buttery  Co. 
Anotbee  Mctmod  or  Packing  BATrnms. 

Baiteri€9  packed  according  to  specificationa  of  the  United  Stairs  War  De- 
partment.   Each  batterif  placed  in  separate  compartment  and  floated  in  excelsior. 


M15TH0D  OF  Packing  Glass  Reflectors. 

Meftectora  are  packed  in  standard  cardboard  cartons,  each  reflector  contained 
In  ll«  014711  compartment.  Excelsior  is  packed  into  emh  mmpartmeni,  mn4  the 
owrlMt  am  JiMleil  in  cmeUimr  whm  put  i»  mm. 
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marked  with  a  description  of  the  lamps  as  in  the  past. 

**In  closing,  it  might  be  of  interest  to  state  that  our 
engineers  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  the  permission 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  Statei 
Government,  to  conduct  many  of  their  tests  in  a  special 
box  testing  machine  in  its  Forest  Products  Laboratory. 
These  and  many  actual  shipping  tests  have  demonstrated 
conclusively  the  superiority  of  the  *Mid-ge'  wrapper 
method  of  packing  from  a  standpoint  of  protection  to  the 
lamps.  Other  advantages  we  have  attempted  to  point 
out  in  thig  article." 

SAVING  IN  VOLUME  BY  NEW  PACKING  METHOD.   TABLE  NO.  1. 


Old  Mktbod  (Champion  Wbappbb)    I        New  Method  (Mid-ge  Wbappeb) 


Bulb 

Standard 
Package 

Quantity 

Outside 
Dimensions 
Standard 
Package 

Volume 
per  1000 
Lamps 

Standard 
Package 
Quantity 

Outside 
Dimensions 
Standard 

Package 

Volume 
per  1000 

Per  Cent 
Reduetion 
in  VoluHM 

Now 

S"14 
S-17 
S-19 
8-21 
PB-17 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

14    xl4  x23 
16Jixl6Jix24 
17^x17^x27 
181^x181^x31 
16Mzl6>^z24 

26.09  cu.ft. 
36.68  ou.ft. 
47.85  cu.ft. 
61.39  cu.ft. 
36.68  cu.ft. 

250 
144 
120 
100 
144 

17^  xl7i^x27 

17^x17^x27 

17Mxl7Hx27 

17^^x17^x27 

17J4xl7Hx27 

19.14  cu.ft. 
33.22  cu.ft. 
29.87  cu.ft. 
47.85  cu.ft. 
33.22  cu.ft. 

26.6 
9.43 
16.6 
22.0 
9.43 

South  American  importers,  have  reported  that  Euro- 
pean manufacturers  of  electric  lamps  have  usually 
packed  in  excelsior  or  straw,  and  have  added  pads  of 
burlap  on  the  exterior  covers,  with  the  intention  of  thus 
reducing  the  effect  of  shocks.  This  method  of  packing, 
however,  is  ^aid  to  be  gradually  giving  way  to  an  imita- 
tion of  the  more  modem  American  packing  of  lamps. 

The  specifications  for  packing  of  the  General  Ibigi- 
neer  Depot  of  the  United  States  Army  include  the  fol- 
lowing :  Incandescent  lamp  bulbs  or  lamp  and  lantern 
globes  will  be  shipped  in  boxes  of  not  over  25  cubic  feet, 
all  dimensions  approximately  the  same.  Two  inches  of 
excelsior  will  separate  the  contents  from  the  inside  of  the 
boxing;  a  flat  double-faced  corrugated  board  will  sepa- 
rate layers.  Incandescent  lamt>s  wiU  be  cased  in  oorm- 
gated  paper  cylinders,  and  placed  carefully  so  as  to  com- 
fortably fill  the  layer;  excelsior  will  be  used  where 
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CourtfS}/  of  Willard  Stora§e  B&tterp  <?©. 
Another  Method  op  Packing  Batteries. 

Battetiea  packed  aecwMmff  to  spedflcationa  of  the  United  States  War  De- 
pmrtmmt,   Bmh  bmtter»  pMee4  in  aepmrute  c&mp&rtmmt  and  floated  fit  mcelaior. 


Courtesy  oj  National  X-Ray  Reflector  Co, 

MiTHOB'  OF  Packing  Glass  Reflectors. 

Refieetmv  wre  packed  in  atmdard  cardboard  cartona,  each  reflector  contained 
III  If*  mm  emnpartment.  EsceMmr  ia  packed  Into  emh  c&upartment,  and  the 
mrtma  &re  flmted  in  emeMw  wktn  put  !•»  mm. 
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marked  with  a  description  of  the  lamps  as  in  the  past. 

**In  closing,  it  might  be  of  interest  to  state  that  our 
engineers  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  the  permission 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
Government,  to  conduct  many  of  their  tests  in  a  special 
box  testing  maehine  in  its  Forest  Products  Laboratory. 
These  and  many  actual  shipping  tests  have  demonstrated 
conclusively  the  superiority  of  the  *Mid-ge'  wrapper 
method  of  packing  from  a  standpoint  of  protection  to  the 
lamps.  Other  advantages  we  have  attempted  to  point 
out  in  this  article.'' 

SAVING  IN  VOLUME  BY  NEW  PACKING  METHOD.   TABLE  NO.  1. 


Old  MnaoD  (Chjuipion  Wbafpbb) 


N«w  Mbtbod  (MID-OB  Wbapfbr) 


Bulb 
Size 

Standard 

Package 
Quantity 

Outside 
Dimensions 
Standard 
Package 

Volume 
per  1000 
Lamps 

Standard 

Pack age 
Quantity 

Outside 
Dimensions 
Standard 
Package 

Volume 
per  1000 
Lamps 

PerCeul 
Reduction 
in  Volumo 

New  over 
Old 

S-14 
8-17 
S-19 
S-21 
PS-17 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

14    xl4  x23 
16J^xl6»4x24 
171^x171-^x27 
18^x181^x31 
16Mxl6Mx24 

26.09  cu.ft. 
36.68  cu.ft. 
47.8.5  cu.ft. 
G1.39  cu.ft. 
36.68  cu.f  t. 

250 
144 
120 
100 
144 

17J^  xl7Hx27 
17Mxl7J^x27 
171^x17!^  x27 
17^x17^x27 
17J|xl7Kx27 

19.14  cu.ft. 
33.22  cu.ft. 
29.87  cu.ft. 
47.85  cu.ft. 
33.22  ouit. 

26  6 
9.43 
16.6 
22.0 
9.43 

South  American  importers  have  reported  that  Euro- 
pean manufacturers  of  electric  lamps  have  usually 
packed  in  excelsior  or  straw,  and  have  added  pads  of 
burlap  on  the  exterior  covers,  with  the  intention  of  thus 
reducing  the  effect  of  shocks.  This  method  of  packing, 
however,  is  said  to  be  gradually  giving  way  to  an  imita- 
tion of  the  more  modern  American  packing  of  lamps. 

The  specifications  for  packing  of  the  General  Engi- 
neer Depot  of  the  United  States  Army  include  the  fol- 
lowing: **  Incandescent  lamp  bulbs  or  lamp  and  lantern 
globes  will  be  shipped  in  boxes  of  not  over  25  cubic  feet, 
all  dimensions  approximately  the  same.  Two  inches  of 
excelsior  will  separate  the  contents  from  the  inside  of  the 
boxing;  a  flat  double-faced  corrugated  board  will  sepa- 
rate layers.  Incandescent  lamps  will  be  cased  in  oorni- 
gated  paper  cylinders,  and  placed  carefully  so  as  to  com- 
fortably fill  the  layer;  excelsior  will  be  used  where 
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necessary  for  firm  packing.  Alternatively,  well  packed 
cartons  will  be  boxed,  and  a  space  of  two  inches  clear 
between  cartons  and  box  will  be  filled  with  excelsior  or 
similar  materiaL  The  excelsior  will  be  in  a  compact  and 
even  bed,  with  no  lumps." 

Packing  of  Sundry  Electrical  Supplies.— Export  pack- 
ing of  the  electric  storage  battery,  of  the  rubber  cell  type, 
presents  an  interesting  problem,  for  we  have  here  a  com- . 
modity  that  is  fairly  fragile  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
paratively heavy.  The  need,  therefore,  is  for  most  care- 
ful protection  against  breakage  and  also  for  cases  of 
sturdy  construction  that  will  guarantee  safety  to  the  con- 
tents under  rough  handling. 

A  house  that  has  developed  an  excellent  export  trade 
sends  the  photographs  shown  on  pages  459  and  460  and 
comments  on  them  as  follows:  ^*In  photograph  *A'  you 
will  find  that  the  batteries  are  placed  in  a  light  frame 
holding  on  the  average  five  batteries.  You  will  note  on 
the  photograph  that  the  batteries  are  separated  from 
each  other  with  corrugated  paraffined  cardboard,  so  as 
to  minimize  the  jarring  as  much  as  possible.  The  card- 
board is  also  put  lengthwise  in  the  crate,  as  you  can  see 
one  m.  the  photograph  tilted  up,  purposely  projecting. 
The  next  crate  in  the  same  photograph  shows  the  bat- 
teries placed  in  the  crate  with  the  cardboard  tucked 
snugly  around.  The  third  crate  shows  two  sheets  of 
tough  waterproof  paper  laid  on  top  of  the  batteries,  and 
as  the  fourth  crate  shows,  a  quantity  of  excelsior  is 
placed  on  top  and  nailed  down  securely;  tKus  you  can 
see  the  batteries  are  firmly  held  in  the  cratie,  being  in 
addition  protected  by  the  excelsior  from  rough  handling. 
"  You  will  note  on  this  picture  that  the  crate  has  side 
boards  extending  a  few  inches,  which  serve  as  handles. 
The  object  of  this  you  can  see  on  referring  to  the  second 
illustration  'B,'  which  shows  the  actual  shipping  case 
made  of  yg"  lumber.  The  handles  on  the  crate  serve  for 
the  packers  to  Eft  the  crate  with  the  batteries  and  place 
it  in  the  packing  case,  on  the  bottom  of  which  a  quantity 
of  excelsior  has  been  placed  j  then  the  handles  are  sawed 
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off  and  excelsior  is  packed  around  with  a  paddle,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  where  the  man  is  just  in  the  act 
of  forcing  this  excelsior  in  between  the  sides  of  the  ckse 
and  the  crate.  After  the  excelsior  has  been  well  packed 
around,  a  quantity  is  put  on  top  of  the  crate  and  the 
cover  boards  nailed  down,  after  which  the  steel  bands  are 
fastened  and  the  marking  stenciled.  We  allow  a  space  of 
about  2%  to  3  inches  for  the  packing  of  the  excelsior. 

**As  we  have  received  many  favorable  comments  on 
this  manner  of  packing,  which  has  been  adopted  after 
many  experiments  and  variations  in  our  methods,  we  feel 
that  this  is  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  shipping  bat- 
teries abroad. 

''The  third  photograph  (page  460)  might  prove  of 
interest  also,  as  it  shows  the  packing  of  batteries  shipped 
under  government  specifications  during  the  war.  You 
can  see  from  this  picture  that  each  battery  is  put  into 
a  separate  compartment,  there  being  ample  room  allowed 
for  the  packing  of  excelsior.  These  cases  were  made  of 
V  lumber,  reenf orced  with  steel  bands,  and  then  painted 
across  the  corners  in  certain  colors  so  that  this  would 
automatically  determine  for  what  branch  of  the  army 
they  were  intended.  The  photograph  shows  these  bat- 
teries ready  for  shipment." 

An  American  export  house  writes  that  one  of  its  cus- 
tomers has  complained  of  an  instance  where  a  manufac- 
turer shipped  battery  charges  and  storage  battery  plates 
in  one  case,  divided  by  a  partition  which  was  supposed  to 
be  solid,  but  which  became  loosened,  and  in  consequence 
some  of  the  charges  were  broken.  This  customer  believed 
that  the  two  kinds  of  articles  should  have  been  packed 
separately.  This  exporter  also  directs  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  always  carefully  insulating  all  electrical 
devices  made  of  porcelain  with  some  sort  of  a  cushion 
between  the  individual  pieces  which  are  quite  fragile. 

An  official  report  recently  received  from  Cuba 
declares  that  it  is  bad  policy  to  ship  elaborate  glass 
chandeliers  demounted,  or  in  any  respect  knocked  down, 
because  the  lower  expense  involved  in  freight  rates  is 
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more  than  offset  by  the  cost  of  erecting,  because  Cnban 
dealers  are  not  eqnipped  to  produce  fine  results  in  COM-* 
pifteted  work  of  this  description.  Some  simple  chande- 
liers and  fixtures  may  be  shipped  knocked  down,  when  it 
is  possible  to  assemble  them  easily  in  local  Cuban  estab- 
lishments. From  China  a  complaint  was  recently  received 
regarding  a  shipment  of  glassware  for  electrical  fixtures 
sent  out  in  cases  made  of  14^'  lumber,  with  ends  of 
stuff.  Not,only  were  the  cases  too  light,  but  the  lumber 
was  of  bad  quality,  and  almost  all  of  them  arrived  in 
broken  condition.  Indirect  lighting  bowls  are  often 
shipped  three  to  a  barrel,  and  although  barrels  arrived 
without  apparent  external  damage,  the  contents  are  fre- 
quently broken,  and  importers  believe  it  would  be  much 
safer  to  ship  each  bowl  separately  packed  in  a  suitable 
case,  with  plenty  of  excelsior. 

A  well-biown  manufacturer  sends  photographs  shown 
on  pages  460  and  465,  and  writes:  *'We  are  sending 
you  with  this  letter  two  photographs  showing  the 
methods  of  packing  that  we  employ  in  our  factory  for 
export  shipments.  This  particular  shipment  is  one  that 
is  going  to  London,  and  consists  of  glass  refiectors  used 
for  illumination  of  store  windows  and  interiors  by  means 
of  indirect  illumination.   One  photograph,  as  you  will 
note  (page  465),  shows  five  boxes  all  ready  for  shipment, 
with  markings;  the  other  photograph  (page  460)  shows 
box  partly  packed.  You  will  note  that  the  wooden  box 
contains  smaller  cardboard  cartons  which  are  nested  in 
excelsior.  The  method  of  packing  the  individual  paste- 
board carton  is  illustrated  in  the  lower  left  hand  comer 
of  the  photograph.  In  this  particular  case  the  cardboard 
carton  has  four  compartments,  in  which  the  individual 
reflectors  are  nested,  between  the  cardboard  partitions 
and  layers.  We  believe  that  the  photographs,  with  the 
following  descriptive  notes,  will  be  of  service  s 

**  As  stated  above,  the  individual  reflectors  are  packed 
in  standard  cardboard  cartons,  with  partitions  and  com- 
partments that  hold  the  separate  reflectors  apart.  This 
cardboard  carton  is  the  same  as  used  for  domestic  ship^ 


Courtesy  o/  National  X-Bav  Mefieeiwr  On. 
Cases  C!ontaininq  Glass  niFLBCiToms. 

Note  the  §tripa  on  ends  and  middle  of  aides  which  tend  to  take  far  memiomi 
bv  rolling  or  tipping  of  cases.    For  detailed  description  see  text. 


Courtegy  of  Eastman  Koiak  €fak 

Packing  op  Photographic  Goods. 

Note  the  doulle  ends  of  cases.  The  material  packed  is  separated  from  the 
walls  of  the  case,  and  each  piece  from  ei^eiy  oilier  fl«00«  hjf  tlbMI  mmmM  ## 
ewoelsior.    This  eme  contains  glass  graduates. 
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more  than  offset  by  the  cost  of  erecting,  because  Cuban 
dealers  are  not  equipped  to  produce  tine  results  in  com- 
plicated work  of  this  description.  Some  simple  chande- 
liers and  fixteres  may  be  shipped  knocked  down,  when  it 
is  possible  to  assemble  them  easily  in  local  Cuban  estab- 
lishments. From  China  a  complaint  was  recently  received 
regarding  a  shipment  of  glassware  for  electrical  fixtures 
sent  out  in  cases  made  of  14"  lumber,  with  ends  of 
stuff.  Not  only  were  the  cases  too  light,  but  the  lumber 
was  of  bad  quality,  and  almost  all  of  them  arrived  in 
broken  condition.  Indirect  lighting  bowls  are  often 
shipped  three  to  a  barrel,  and  although  barrels  arrived 
without  apparent  external  damasce,  the  contents  are  fre- 
quently broken,  and  importers  believe  it  would  be  much 
safer  to  ship  each  bowl  separately  packed  in  a  suitable 
case,  with  plenty  of  excelsior. 

A  well-known  mannf aoturer  sends  photographs  shown 
on  pages  460  and  465,  and  writes:  **We  are  sending 
yon  with  this  letter  two  photographs  showing  the 
methods  of  packing  that  we  employ  in  our  factory  for 
export  shipments.  This  particular  shipment  is  one  that 
is  going  to  London,  and  consists  of  glass  reiectors  used 
for  illumination  of  store  windows  and  interiors  by  means 
of  indirect  illumination.  One  photograph,  as  yon  will 
note  (page  465),  shows  five  boxes  all  ready  for  shipment, 
witll  markings ;  the  other  photograph  (page  460)  shows 
box  partly  packed.  You  will  note  that  the  wooden  box 
contains  smaller  cardboard  cartons  which  are  nested  in 
excelsior.  The  method  of  packing  the  individual  paste- 
board carton  is  illustrated  in  the  lower  left  hand  oomer 
of  the  photograph.  In  this  particular  case  the  cardboard 
carton  has  four  compartments,  in  which  the  individual 
refiectors  are  nested,  between  the  cardboard  partitions 
and  layers.  We  believe  that  the  photographs,  with  the 
following  descriptive  notes,  will  be  of  service : 

**As  stated  above,  the  individual  reflectors  are  packed 
in  standard  cardboard  cartons,  with  partitions  and  com- 
partments that  hold  the  separate  refiectors  apart.  This 
cardboard  carton  is  the  same  as  used  for  domestic  ship- 


i|i."it' 


Courte§y  of  National  X-Ray  Reflector  Co, 

Cases  Containing  Glass  Reflectors. 

Note  the  Btrips  on  ends  and  middle  of  sides  which  tend  to  take  jar  oeoa»ime4 
Off  rolling  or  tipping  of  cases.    For  detailed  description  see  temt. 


Courtesy  of  Eastman  Kodak  Co, 

Packing  op  Photographic  Goods. 

Note  the  douUe  ends  of  cases.  The  material  packed  is  separated  from  lk« 
walla  of  the  ease,  and  each  piece  from  every  other  piem,  by  ffeldb  immm  of 
emelsior.    This  am  contains  glass  graduates. 

m 


C7<iiiff0ty  0/  finiliMiii'  JTodaA  00^ 
SoLBimiNii  A  Tin  Lining  foe  Case. 
The  tin  Umimff  provi4e§  an  hermetimllif  aealed  package. 


Packin®  of  B«ic-a-B«ao. 

VneH  •rllc7e  packed  individuany  in  paper  and  emeeUiWy  placed  in  caaedn  even 
dtmm,  mmh  layer  covered  hy  layer  of  eaocteior.  Mote  double  endf  o/  case  raeii- 
fmmd  by  §trip  o/  teinftor'  Hi  ■emeh  end.   
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ping.  In  order  to  further  insure  the  reflector  against 
efaipping  or  abrasion,  any  spaces  between  the  partitions 
and  the  reflector  are  filled  np  with  excelsior,  so  that  the 
reflector  cannot  move  or  shift  in  its  position.  This 
excelsior  packing  is  not  nse'd  in  domestic  transportation. 

**The  large  export  boxes  are  made  of  1"  lumber, 
reenforced  by  1"  lumber  on  ends,  and  bound  in  the  middle 
with  1"  strips;  so  that  when  the  box  is  rolled  or  tipped 
over,  these  strips  will  tend  to  take  the  jar,  instead -of 
allowing  the  box  to  receive  a  fimt  slam,  which  is  more  or 
less  injurious  to  the  contents.  You  will  note  in  the  photo- 
graph that  tlie  wooden  boxes  are  bound  with  heavy  strap 
iron  at  each  end.  The  wooden  box  is  large  enough  to  allow 
the  standard  cartons  to  be  floated  in  excelsior  padding. 
The  boxes  are  made  about  4"  larger  in  each  dhnension 
than  the  actual  diinensions  of  all  of  the  cartons  assem- 
Med.  This  space  is  very  solidly  filled  with  excelsior.  It 
Is  our  aim,  in  making  shipments  of  this  kind,  to  keep  the 
size  of  the  wooden  boxes  from  becoming  too  large  and 
heavy  for  convenient  handling.  We  aim  to  keep  to  a 
dimension  of  not  over  56''  for  any  side  of  the  box,  and  a 
weight  of  about  500  pounds. 

*  *  The  particular  style  of  packing  described  and  illnS' 
trated  by  the  photographs  has  been  used  successfully  for 
shipments  going  to  Holland,  Sweden,  England,  Japan, 
Australia,  etc. 

"As  you  already  know,  the  outside  of  the  boxes  must 
be  plainly  marked  to  indicate  the  contents,  especially  if 
it  is  of  fragile  nature.  It  is  our  practice  to  place  mark- 
ings not  only  in  English,  but  also  in  the  language  of  the 
country  to  which  the  shipment  is  to  be  madeTsneh  as 
Swedish,  Dutch,  Japanese,  etc.  The  address  or  destina- 
tion is  always  given  in  the  foreign  language  as  well  as  in 
the  American.  This  we  consider  a  very  important  point. 
We  feel  that  it  is  better  to  have  more  information  than 
is  required  rather  than  hold  up  the  shipment,  which,  in 
any  case,  requires  a  great  deal  of  time.'^ 

A  large  maker  of  incandescent  mantles,  in  a  state- 
ment regarding  his  export  packing,  says  that  upright 
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Cmrieap  0/  Emtmm  Kodak  Co. 

SOLDEKIXG   A   TlX  T.IXIXd   FOR  CaSE. 
The  tin  Uniug  providta  an  htrmitically  staled  package. 


Packing  of  Beic-a-Bba€. 

Each  nrticJi  /ladtd  iinliriduall}/  in  paper  and  exceUior,  placed  in  caac'in  even 
layers,  mi-h  layer  vuvcred  by  layer  of  ejBcelsior.  Note  double  ends  oj  case  rein* 
fmved  hy  strip  0/  lumber  at  em'h  end. 
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ping.  Ill  order  to  further  insure  the  reflector  against 
chipping  or  abrasion,  any  spaces  between  the  partitions 
and  the  reflector  are  filled  up  with  excelsior,  so  that  the 
reflector  cannot  move  or  shift  in  its  position.  This 
excelsior  packing  is  not  iise'd  in  domestic  transportation. 

**The  large  export  boxes  are  made  of  1"  lumber, 
reenforced  by  1"  lumber  on  ends,  and  bound  in  the  middle 
with  1"  strips;  so  that  when  the  box  is  rolled  or  tipped 
over,  these  strips  will  tend  to  take  the  Jar,  instead  of 
allowing  the  box  to  receive  a  flat  slam,  which  is  more  or 
less  injurious  to  the  contents.  You  will  note  in  the  photo- 
graph that  the  wooden  boxes  are  bound  with  heavy  stra[) 
iron  at  each  end.  The  wooden  box  is  large  enough  to  allow 
the  standard  cartons  to  be  floated  in  excelsior  padding. 
The  boxes  are  made  about  4"  larger  in  each  dimension 
than  the  actual  dimensions  of  all  of  the  cartons  assem- 
bled. This  space  is  very  solidly  filled  with  excelsior.  It 
is  our  aim,  in  making  shipments  of  this  kind,  to  keep  the 
size  of  the  wooden  boxes  from  becoming  too  large  and 
heavy  for  convenient  handling.  We  aim  to  keep  to  a 
dimension  of  not  over  56"  for  any  side  of  the  box,  and  a 
weight  of  about  500  pounds. 

**The  particular  style  of  packing  described  and  illus- 
trated by  the  photographs  has  been  used  successfully  for 
shipments  going  to  Holland,  Sweden,  England,  Japan, 
Australia,  etc. 

**  As  you  already  know,  the  outside  of  the  boxes  must 
be  plainly  marked  to  indicate  the  contents,  especially  if 
it  is  of  fragile  nature.  It  is  our  practice  to  place  mark- 
ings not  only  in  English,  but  also  in  the  language  of  the 
country  to  which  the  shipment  is  to  be  made,  such  as 
Swedish,  Dutch,  Japanese,  etc.  The  address  or  destina- 
tion is  always  given  in  the  foreign  language  as  well  as  in 
the  American.  This  we  consider  a  very  important  point. 
We  feel  that  it  is  better  to  have  more  information  than 
is  required  rather  than  hold  up  the  shipment,  which,  in 
any  case,  requires  a  great  deal  of  time." 

A  large  maker  of  incandescent  mantles,  in  a  state- 
ment regarding  his  export  packing,  says  that  upright 
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mantles  are  first  packed  in  cardboard  tnbes,  then  in 
cartons  containing  either  12  or  26,  according  to  the 
reqnirenients  of  the  market  to  which  they  are  being 
shipped.  Cartons  are  packed  with  a  liberal  supply  of 
excelsior  completely  surrounding  them,  in  heavy  cases 
lined  with  waterproof  paper,  and  all  eases  are  oaref uUy 
strapped  and  cleated. 

PacMng  irf  Phiiliirrftiilik  Pistes  and  Qlisswiure.-. 
What  is  probably  the  largest  American  concern  engaged 
in  the  mannfacture  of  photographic  cameras  and  sup- 
plies, declares  that  it  takes  the  greatest  possible  care  at 
all  times  to  ensure  that  its  export  packages  shall  be 
durable,  and  suitable  for  the  transportation  requirements 
of  the  countries  to  which  they  are  shipped.  Cases  are 
nsnally  of  Vg"  Inmber,  tin-lined,  and  hermetically  sealed 
thronghont  (see  cuts  pages  465,  466).-  Heavy  strapping 
snrronnds  the  cases,  and  is  always  sealed.  Wherever 
feasible,  a  standard  case  of  from  12  to  16  cubic  feet 
capacity  is  used.  The  lumber  for  this  is  mitred  and 
nailed  with  special  rosin  nails.  For  the  coast  ports  of 
Venezuela,  cases  of  smaller  and  lighter  constraction 
(from  6  to  7  cubic  feet)  are  used,  in  order  to  facUitate 
handling,  and  of  course  where  mnleback  transportation 
is  to  be  considered,  as  in  Colombia,  cases  are  made  not 
to  exceed  150  pounds  in  weight.  Where  there  is  liability 
of  breakage,  the  material  in  cases  is  separated  from  the 
walls,  and  each  piece  from  every  other  piece,  by  thick 
layers  of  excelsior.  Furthermore,  cases  containing  pho- 
tographic plates  and  chemicals  in  glass  are  limited  in 
size  to  about  cubic  feet,  so  that  when  sealed  they  will 
not  weigh  more  than  from'  200  to  300  pounds. '  ' 

The  specifications  for  packing  issued  by  the  General 
Engineer  Depot  of  the  United  States  Army  included  the 
following  paragraph,  which  should  be  noted  in  this  con- 
nection: "Cameras  and  photographic  supplies  requiring 
such  treatment  should  be  hermetically  sealed,  either  in 
an  asphalt-treated  cotton  fabric— where  necessary, 
asphalt  or  pitch  sealed,  lapping  at  least  six  inches— or  in 
a  waterproofed  container  approved  by  the  Depot,  taped 
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over  the  joints,  and  with  a  coat  of  China  wood  oU  over 

Izport  PaeMng  of  BriG-a-brac  and  Fragile  Sundries. 

— large  New  York  exporter,  handling  a  great  variety 
of  bric-a-brac,  and  all  kinds  of  fragile  goods,  provides 
us  with  a  number  of  interesting  photographs  (see  pages 
466,  556,  585),  and  states  that  export  packing  consists 
mainly  in  finding  suitable  cases,  strong  enough  and 
roomy  enough  to  contain  the  materials,  snugly  and  tightly 
packed.  All  cases,  except  those  to  contain  chinaware, 
are  lined  with  waterproof  paper,  and  each  item  is 
separately  padded.  The  case 'itself  is  floored  with  ex- 
celsior, and  the  items  are  placed  in  and  very  tightly 
packed  between  layers  of  excelsior.  The  cases  are  re^i** 
forced  inside  with  a  lonir  piece  of  lumber  nailed  very 
tightly,  so  as  to  prevent  ifie  case  collapsing  in  case  a 
heavy  load  is  placed  on  top  of  it.  Cases  are  iron- 
strapped,  pulled  tight  by  machine  and  sealed.  End 
straps  are  nailed  into  the  case,  but  straps  about  the 
middle  of  a  case  are  merely  pulled  very  tight,  and 
not  nailed.  All  bric-a-brac  is  packed  individually  with 
paper  and  excelsior,  laid  in  the  cases  in  even  layers, 
and  thoroughly  protected  all  around  by  excelsior.  Each 
piece  of  bisque  bric-a-brac  is  padded  carefully  to  fill  in 
the  spaces  between  the  parts  of  the  ornament,  wrapped 
in  excelsior  and  paper,  and  large  pieces  are  padded  in 
layers.  Bronze  pieces  of  bric-a-brac  are  also  padded, 
nsnally  by  bands  of  excelsior-wrapped  paper.  Cases  em- 
ployed by  this  manufacturer  frequently  have  double  ends, 
•and  are  also  often  reenforced  by  wooden  battens  at  the 
ends.  In  a  general  way,  the  packing  of  these  fragile 
articles  of  bric-a-brac  may  be  described  as  thorough 

*  Vfloating' '  of  the  goods  in  their  outside  containera^ 


CHAPTEE  XVn 
■EPOET  PACKIHO  OF  TEZTILIS  MMD  AJtWMMEL 

JOHN  S.  LAWRENCE  recently  stated  that,  **Four 
and  a  half  years  ago  we  studied  our  Federal  tariffs 
and  probahle  imports,  today  we  look  to  our  foreign 
markets  and  probable  exports  in  anticipating  onr  in- 
dustrial conditions.  *  *  •  •  •  •  rjy^^  responsibility 
of  caring  for  the  world's  needs  has  come  to  us  through 
the  misfortune  of  others,  and  with  it  we  have  undertaken 
a  new  obli.gation.  The  pe'rmaneney  of  this  business  wiU 
depend  upon  the  degree  of  '  sane,  sound  service  '  rendered 
by  our  United  States  industry  in  the  next  few  years." 
The  author  does  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  his  good 
fortune  to  see  expressed  more  concretely  the  interna- 
tional situation  of  any  industrial  branch. 

From  1890  to  1914  the  United  States  consumed  31  to 
38  per  cent  of  its  own  cotton  crop,  but  the  statistics  for 
the  war  years  show  a  very  rapid  increase  of  demand  at 
home  for  the  approximately  12,000,000  bales  produced  in 
the  United  States.  In  1915-1916  we  used  53  per  cent  of 
the  domestic  crop;  in  1916-1917,  54  per  cent;  in  1917- 
1918,  58  per  cent.  This  means  that  British  spindles  are 
being  robbed  of  the  raw  material  that  has  given  England 
the  lead  in  world  trade  for  so  many  years,  and  it  also  ex- 
plains the  very  determined  efforts  that  Great  Britain  is 
now  making  to  foster  cotton  growing  within  her  own 
domains  and  thus  make  herself  independent  of  foreign 
countries  in  the  matter  of  raw  cotton  supplies. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  will  be  of  interest  to  any 
man  interested  in  foreign  trade  in  textiles,  but  it  all  has 
reference  to  the  past  and  will  be  meaningless  for  the 
future  unless  the  proper  work  is  done  to  hold  the  ground 
won  and  by  **sane,  sound  service"  make  a  good  fight 
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for  world  markets.  As  an  absolutely  necessary  element 
of  this  good  service  must  be  included  good  packing,  and 
as  a  necessary  element  the  packing  problem  demands  the 
most  careful  and  painstaking  study. 

Packing  of  Textiles.— The  packing  of  textiles  offers  a 
large  variety  of  interesting  technical  angles.  There  is 
the  question  of  customs  requirements,  which  as  applying 
to  textiles  are  of  the  mos  %  exacw'iniF  character.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  goods  in  the  case  and  the  character  of 
the  case  has  a  most  important  influence  on  the  laid-down 
cost  of  the  goods.  There  is  further  the  protection  of  the 
goods,  and  above  all,  the  necessity  of  doing  everything 
possible  to  prevent  pilfering.  Textiles,  unlike  a  great 
many  goods,  are  merchandise  of  instant  use  in  any  coun- 
try, and  there  are  comparatively  few  other  lines  that 
offer  the  universal  and  constant  attraction  to  the  pilf  erif  . 

Textiles  is,  of  course,  a  generally  comprehensive  term 
and  applies  not  only  to  cotton  piece  goods  but  to  silk, 
woolen  and  other  goods  in  the  piece,  of  which  in  recent 
years  the  United  States  has  come  to  rank  as  an  important 
eicporter.  It  seems  probably  true  that  English  shippers 
have  brought  to  bear  on  the  question  of  the  export  pack- 
ing of  textiles  a  good  deal  more  thorough  and  scientific 
study  than  we  in  the  United  States  have  up  to  the  present 
bestowed  on  this  subject.  Indeed,  the  export  packing  of 
cotton  textiles  is,  it  is  understood,  a  distinct  branch  of 
industry  in  Manchester,  in  which  are  engaged  specialists 
devotin^f  their  attention  to  nothing  else  than  the  packing 
for  export  of  the  tremendous  volume  of  export  business 
enjoyed  by  Manchester  and  other  British  firms  of  ex- 
porters. Market  peculiarities  are  quite  thoroughly 
studied  and  generally  understood,  and  the  packing  of  tex- 
tiles by  these  Manchester  specialists  is  said  to  foUow 
more  or  less  standardized  lines— in  the  making  of  bales, 
for  example.  In  many  instances,  double  if  not  treble  the 
hydraulic  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  in  compressing  the 
contents  than  is  employed  by  American  shippers,  with  the 
result  that  bales  are  made  to  occupy  not  to  exceed  two- 
thirds  of  ike  cubic  space  of  an  American  bale  containing 
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similar  yardiige.  This  perhaps  is  especially  true  in  ship- 
ments of  certain  Tarieties  of  cotton  piece  goods  to  British 
.India,  where  long  established  custom  has  dcYeloped  the 
practice  of  compressing  the  several  pieces  into  bales 
while  still  damp,  and  even  soaked,  with  the  sizing  liquids 
employed,  utilizing  very  heavy  hydraulic  pressure,  with 
the  result  that  when  the  bales  are  opened  in  India  eadi 
piece  is  as  stiff  as  a  board  and  the  folds  of  the  cloth  have 
almost  to  be  torn  in  nnwrapping  the  pieces.  Practices 
such  as  this  vary  with  different  markets  and,  of  course, 
have  to  be  learned  with  the  course  of  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  market  peculiarities  and  the  wishes  of 
customers.  It  is  notable,  however,  that  British  packers 
invariably  charge  for  the  special  packing  supplied,  while 
tie  usual  practice  of  most  American  shippers  is  to  supply 
packing  without  cost.  There  is,  or  at  least  used  to  be 
before  the  war,  a  more  or  less  standard  packing  price-list 
in  vogue  among  the  Manchester  packing  houses,  and 
charges  for  packing  of  various  descriptions — bales,  cases, 
tin  linings,  etc. — ^as  made  by  British  shippers  were  widely 
understood  and  accepted  Whether  it  might  be  better 
for  American  shippers  to  go  deeply  into  this  subject  of 
the  export  packing  of  textiles  and  impose  charges  for 
packing  which  would  deliver  goods  to  the  better  satisfac- 
tion of  customers,  or  with  considerably  reduced  freight 
charges,  may  be  a  subject  for  discussion.  The  volume  of 
American  export  business  has  become  so  tremendous 
that  economies  offered  customers  for  their  better  satis- 
faction in  one  way  or  another  have  become  matters  of 
the  highest  importance  to  us. 

Use  of  Cases  and  Bales. — As  illustrating  American 
packing  methods  at  present  in  vogue  among  shippers 
doing  a  very  large  export  business,  the  following  quota- 

Sons  fvom  correBuondeniM'  whinh  hflS'lieen  rAceived  will 
be  of  value. 

A  house  doing  an  international  business  writes: 
•'Cases. — For  countries  where  case  packing  is  permis- 
sible, we  use  %-inch  new  cases,  line  these  inside  with 
good  heavy  paper  and  protect  the  outside  by  iron  strap- 
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ping.  The  number  of  straps  varies  according  to  the  slie 
and  weight  of  cases,  but  it  is  hardly  ever  less  than  three. 
To  ports  in  which  unloading  is  difficult,  in  other  words, 
where  steamers  cannot  dock  at  piers,  but  must  stay  oit- 
side  and  the  cargo  has  to  be  unloaded  into  lighters,  we 
usually  employ  waterproof  paper  as  a  lining  in  order  to 
avoid  damage  in  case  a  parcel  is  dropped  into  the  sea  in 
the  unloading  process.  Cases  going  to  countries  with  a 
very  humid  climate  are  tin  lined.  This  tin  lining  is  also 
employed  for  shipments  to  certain  Far  Eastern  markets 
where  merchandise  in  cases  has  frequently  been  damaged 
by  a  class  of  vermin  eating  into  it.  gnploy  tin  lining 
entirely  on  all  shipments  to  Korea. 

**Bales.^ — ^Packing  in  bales  is  demanded  by  customers 
for  two  reasons.  The  first  reason  is  that  duty  is  assessed 
on  the  gross  weight,  and  for  that  reason  naturaHy  the 
customer  wants  to  have  his  tare  as  light  as  possible  in 
order  to  keep  down  the  amount  of  duty  he  has  to  pay. 
In  this  case,  we  make  bales  as  large  as  we  can  possibly, 
make  them  consistent  with  their  safe  arrival.  We  em- 
ploy a  large  power  press  to  compress  bales,  then  Irrap 
the  entire  parcel  in  strong  paper,  over  which  goes  a  layer 
of  oilcloth  and  outside  burlap.  The  outside  is  then  pro- 
vided with  not  less  than  four  iron  straps.  To  avoid 
damage  to  the  merchandise  we  put  under  the  layer  of  bur- 
lap a  light  board  of  exactly  the  length  of  the  bale.  This 
board  at  the  same  tune  prevents  cutting  of  the  strapping 
into  the  merchandise. 

**The  second  reason  for  packing  in  bales  is  that  cer- 
tain markets  do  not  have  railroad  connections  with  the 
ports,  and  merchandise  has  to  be  transported  on  mule- 
back.  In  that  case  a  certain  weight  must  not  be  exceeded. 
The  weight  given  by  various  merchants  as  a  limit 
varies— but  we  have  found  that  for  the  interior  markets 
of  South  America  such  as  Colombia,  Bolivia,  etc,  to 
cities  without  railroad  connections,  the  customary  limit 
given  is  about  50  kilos.  The  make-up  of  these  bales  is 
the  same  as  in  case  one. ' ' 

Another  large  textile  exporting  concern  sends  a  num* 
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ber  of  'exetUent  photograpfas  (see  cuts  pages  479  and  480) 
and  itates  that  the  ordinary  baled  goods  are  lined  witn 
heavy  maiiila  paper  and  covered  with  burlap.  For  mnle- 
back  transportation  and  better  grades  of  goods,  the  bales 
are  lined  with  paper,  oilcloth  and  burlap,  and  in  certain 
eases  tarpaulin  is  used.  The  cases  are  all  of  new  wood 
and  are  wire  strapped,,  as  in  practiee  this  house  believes 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  wire  strap  is  better 
than  iron  straps.  The  captions  of  the  photographs  in 
question  are  self-explanatory. 

Packing  of  Wool  or  Hair.— Of  value  to  shippers  of 
other  textiles  than  those  of  cotton  will  be  the  following 
excerpt  from  the  Standard  Speciications  of  the  War  De- 
partment for  the  shipment  overseas  of  army  supplies 
during  .the  war. 

**  Boxes  containing  articles  with  components  of  wool 
or  hair  shall  have  a  liberal  amount  of  naphthaline  (not 
less  than  one-half  pound  per  box)  sprinkled  evenly 
throughout  the  contents.  Naphthaline  must  be  furnished 
in  iaked  or  crushed  form.  Particles  must  be  large  enough 
80  that  they  will  not  adhere  excessively  to  the  doth  or 
material  when  it  is  shaken.  The  product  must  be  white 
and  must  not  turn  brown  after  exposure  to  the  air  for  a 
period  of  time.  On  ignition  it  shall  be  completely  con- 
sumed, leaving  no  residue.  It  must  be  completely  soluble 
in  boiling  alcohol.  The  solidification  point  shall  be  79.5 
degrees  C,  Material  having  a  solidiication  point  less 
than  79  degreei  C.  will  be  rejected. 

**When  necessary,  a  lining  of  moth-proof  paper  shall 
be  used  in  addition  to  the  naphthaline,  and  it  shall  be 
placed  between  the  waterproof  paper  and  bogus  paper 
linings.  This  moth-proof  paper  shall  contain  either  a 
coal  tar,  naphthaline  oil,  or  red  cedar  oil  sati  irantt  and 
shall  be  paper  with  a  strong  odor.  When  its  use  Is  oon- 
sidered  necessary  it  will  be  specified.'' 

fjrilicism  of  Textile  Packing.— Many  criticisms  of 
American  packing  of  textiles  which  have  been  received 
from  correspondents  and  importers  in  other  markets  of 
the  world  will  assist  in  shedding  i#t  on  what  we  do 
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that  we  ought  not  to  do  and  what  we  do  not  do  that 
we  ought  to  do.  Strenuous  complaints  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Manila  of  the  continual  arrival  at  that 
port  of  goods  whose  consignees  cannot  be  identified 
because  of  the  mutilation  or  destruction  of  their 
frail  containers.  We  have  before  us  a  photograph  which 
illustrates  what  was  originally  a  bale  of  white  goods 
packed  in  jute  with  metal  bands.  This  bale  with  many 
others  was  sold  by  the  customs  authorities  in  Manila  be- 
cause it  was  impossible  to  identify  it,  having  arrived 
entirely  stripped  of  its  covering  and  bands. 

Importers  of  American  cotton  drills  in  Ceylon  say 
that  when  these  goods  arrive  by  direct  steamer  they  are 
in  fairly  good  condition,  but  when  transhipment  has  been 
necessary  the  coverings  of  the  bales  are  torn  and  almost 
all  bales  are  open  at  the  ends.  Complaint  is  made  that 
the  pieces  of  cloth  on  the  bottom  of  the  bales  which  come 
in  contact  with  the  floor  for  a  time  are  found  to  be  spotted 
and  damaged.  This  is  attributed  to  the  insufficiency  of 
the  wrapper. 

Complaints  from  the  Ear  East. — Experienced  import- 
ers of  American  textiles  in  China  report  that  such 
piece  goods  as  sheetings  and  drills  are  frequently 
shipped  with  merely  a  sheet  of  packing  paper  and  at 
most  two  wrappings  of  a  very  poor  quality  of  burlap. 
Colored  goods  are  shipped  in  wooden  cases,  mostly  of 
very  common  wood,  with  merely  a  brown  paper  lin- 
ing, consequently  the  merchandise  more  often  than  not 
arrives  at  destination  in  pretty  bad  shape.  European 
manufacturers  ship  gray  goods,  or  what  are  known  in 
America  as  brown  cottons,  in  bales,  the  wrapping  of 
which  consists  of  a  heavy  packing  paper,  a  waterproof 
lining  paper,  tarred  canvas  and  a  good  quality  of  burlap 
covering,  while  colored  goods  are  invariably  shipped  in 
tin-lined  cases.  It  is  probable  that  there  have  been  more 
claims  for  damage  on  cotton  goods  than  upon  aU  other 
kinds  of  American  goods  shipped  to  the  Far  East.  The 
packing  of  American  domestics  is  criticized  as  too  lightly 
pressed,  while  the  wrappers  consist  of  a  single  paper 
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(generaly  ¥ery  thin)  and  gimiij  covers  bomiil  with  rope 
bands,  and,  when  sent  in  double  bales,  the  bales  are 
lisually  trussed  with  thin  steel  bands  of  about  %  inch  by 
No.  24  gauge.  The  wrappers  are  inadequate  to  prevent 
damage  by  liquids.  In  comparison  with  American  bales, 
the  English  goods  are  heavily  pressed  and  the  wrappers 
aonsist  of  three  layers  of  stout  paper,  prepared  amvas, 
layer  of  brown  paper,  and  outer  wrapper  of  gunny, 
bound  with  steel  bands  of  inches  by  No.  13  gauge. 
This  packing  renders  the  contents  secure  against  small 
liquid  damage,  and  it  is  difficult  for  hooks  to  penetrate 
past  it 

The  most  serious  damage  by  steel  bands  is  due  to  their 
becoming  twisted  because  of  the  smaU  gauge  of  steel, 
with  the  result  that  the  edge,  which  is  knifeJike,  may 
easily  cut  other  bales  while  in  stowage.  This  damage  is 
fairly  common  and  is  accounted  for  by  the  swelling  of 
the  contents  of  the  bales  which  overlap  the  edges  of  the 
bands.  A  very  common  damage  is  that  caused  by  oil 
stains.  Some  damage  is  due  to  the  bales  coming  in  con- 
tact with  wheels  and  ajdes  of  cars  when  loaded,  or  it  may 
be  frmn  coming  in  contact  with  the  winch  or  the  winch 
diains  on  board  ship.  Paper  lining  of  bales  is  absolutely 
useless  in  preventing  the  oil  from  penetrating  to  the 
contents,  and  in  many  instances  the  packing  paper  is  of 
an  absorbent  nature  and  actually  accelerates  the  damage. 
The  effect  of  the  damage  to  gray  gofwis  is  that  dye  will 
not  take  whereJ  the  oil  has  touched.  If  the  wrappings  of 
bales  do  not  extend  all  around  them,  covering  all  sides, 
or  are  broken  open  because  the  rope  bands  have  disap- 
peared, damage  ensues  from  mildew  and  dirt  stains. 

At  Shanghai  the  practice  prevails  of  stripping  the 
ropes  and  hoops  from  bales  of  piece  goods  stored  in  go- 
downs  or  loaded  on  the  coasting  steamers.  These  **  im- 
pertinences'* to  bales  have  formed  a  regular  source  of 
revenue  to  certain  classes  of  Chinese  employees. 

From  Bombay  it  is  reported  that  American  drills  are 
not  sufficiently  protected  by  their  packing  from  cuts  and 
tears.  American  packing  consists  of  a  Hessian  cloth  and 
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some  paper,  whereas  the  usual  packing  of  English  piece 
goods  consists  of  Hessian  Hilh  on  the  outside,  then  a 
tarpaulin  and  a  thick  gunny,  with  paper  inside.  English 
bales  are  also  larger,  heavier  and  more  compactly  pressed 
than  are  the  American  bales  of  drills. 

Of  drills  shipil^d  in  cases,  importers  on  the  east  coast 
of  Africa  complain  that  American  packing  only  consists 
of  a  layer  of  paper,  and  that  the  boxes  themselves  are  too 
light  for  their  weight,  which  ranges  from  250  to  300 
pounds.  Unbleached  sheetings  from  the  United  States 
are  shipped  in  bales  wrapped  in  gunny,  secured  by  ropes, 
9  to  13  ropes  to  a  bale;  inside  there  is  a  wrapping  of 
paper,  and  the  ends  of  the  bales  are  loosely  sewed.  The 
foreign  bales,  usually  containing  kanikis  and  kangas 
(women's  garments),  which  are  generally  packed  in 
gunny,  are  secured  by  iron  bands,  and  the  ends  are  very 
carefully  aid  closely  sewed;  moreover,  there  is  an  inside 

ma      .  — Hill  I  Ill  III'!'  ^  _  All  f  .  mm  m 

Immg  of  waterproof  paper.  In  many  of  the  Enghsn 
bales  there  is  a  thin  wooden  piece  set  at  each  end,  giving 
greater  rigidity  to  the  bales  and  decreasing  the  danger 
of  damage  should  the  ends  become  torn. 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  necessity  for  good  end  sewing, 
for  it  is  generally  at  the  extremities  that  American  bales 
come  open.  The  chief  weakness  of  the  American  bale  is 
the  end  sewing;  the  rope  ties  seem  adequate,  though  not 
so  good  as  the  iron;  but  the  inside  casing  of  waterproof 
paper  is  badly  needed.  If  an  iron  tie  is  used,  the  water- 
proof  inner  coating  is  essential  to  protect  the  cottons 
from  rust. 

English  Method  of  Baling.— All  cotton  goods  are  im- 
ported into  Honduras  in  bales  to  save  cost.  The  English 
charge  4  shillngs  for  padcing  a  60-kilo  bale,  but  they 
pack  it  much  tighter  than  the  Americans,  so  that  their 
bales  are  not  over  two-thirds  the  size  of  those  from  the 
United  States  containing  the  same  quantity  of  goods. 
This  not  only  gives  an  advantage  in  freight  rate  but  is 
also  a  protection  to  the  goods  under  the  rough  handling 
they  receive  in  their  trip  to  the  interior.  The  finish 
interline  with  tarred  burlap  and  bale  with  ties,  idule  the 
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Ameriean  exporters  interliiie  with  oilcloth  aBd  bale  with 
ropes.  The  ties  are  preferred,  as  ropes  are  occasionally 
cut  en  route.  The  merchants  state  that  if  thick  enough, 
oilcloth  is  all  right,  but  that  frequently  it  is  too  thin  or 
is  old  stuff  that  has  holes  in  it  and  does  not  protect  the 
goods.  For  good  oilcloth  the  merchants  are  able  to  get  a 
little  additional,  but  they  cannot  do  this  if  it  has  pre- 
Tionsly  been  worn  oot  in  the  United  States.  During  the 
rainy  season  goods  are  brought  up  country  in  ox  carts  or 
by  muleback  in  the  heavy  rain,  and  if  the  marks  and 
numbers  are  not  heavily  stenciled  they  are  illegible  by 
the  time  the  goods  arrive  in  the  interior. 

All  cotton  goods  shipped  to  Salvador  come  in  bales. 
American  bales  are  wrapped  in  paper  and  oilcloth,  some- 
times only  in  brown  paper  around  which  is  put  the  outer 
burlap.  The  English  first  use  paper,  then  ordinary  bur- 
lap, then  tarred  burlap  and  then  the  outer  burlap,  which 
makes  the  bale  almost  watertight. 

•  Most  of  the  'cotton  goods  for  Bolivia  comes  in  bales 
weighing  raider  100  pounds,  or  at  least  under  125  pounds. 
Frequently  several  small  bales  are  strapped  up  in  one 
bale  for  import  to  the  towns  and  then  divided  for  ship- 
ment to  the  interior. 

Indicative  of  the  restraints  that  packing  requirements 
lave  imposed,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  preference  in 
Colombia  for  piece  goods  26  to  28  inches  in  width  had  its 
origin  in  the  custom  of  making  bales  of  cloth  for  mule- 
back  packing  26  to  28  inches  long  so  as  to  prevent  the 
iron  strapping  of  the  package  from  chafing  the  thighs 
of  the  animal.  Furthermore,  prints  and  dress  goods  are 
put  up  in  bolts  containing  either  10  or  30  yards,  the 
former  quantity  being  sufficient  to  complete  the  garment 
desired  by  the  purchaser,  and  the  latter  for  the  retail- 

All  of  the  houses  in  Maracaibo,  Venezuela,  which  im- 
port dry  goods,  complain  against  the  use  of  hooks  on 
bales  of  cotton  piece  goods.  They  assert  that  eight  out 
of  every  ten  bales  contain  damaged  pieces  of  doth  with 
holes  cat  by  the  bale  hooks.  One  house  states  that  its 
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Baling  of  Textiles. 
Bale  {8  in  petition  and  ia  aibmti  lo  he  pUuseA  un4er  pre—nlre. 


Balk  Undbe  Pbessurk. 

Bale  shown  in  this  photograph  is  under  a  pre$9ure  of  M««  Iftt.  per  mmm 
inch.   Burlap  is  being  sewed  on  all  sides. 
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American  exporters  iiiterliiie  witli  oilcloth  and  bale  with 
ropes.  The  ties  are  preferred,  as  ropes  are  occasionally 
cut  en  ronte.  The  merchants  state  that  if  thick  enough, 
oilcloth  is  all  right,  but  that  frequently  it  is  too  thin  or 
is  old  stuff  that  has  holes  in  it  and  does  not  protect  the 
goods.  For  good  oilcloth  the  merchants  are  able  to  get  a 
little  additional,  but  they  cannot  do  this  if  it  has  pre- 
viously been  worn  out  in  the  United  States.  During  the 
rainy  season  goods  are  brought  up  country  in  ox  carts  or 
by  muleback  in  the  heavy  rain,  and  if  the  marks  and 
numbers  are  not  heavily  stenciled  they  are  illegible  by 
the  time  the  goods  arrive  in  the  interior. 

All  cotton  goods  shipped  to  Salvador  come  in  bales. 
American  bales  are  \vrai)i)ed  in  paper  and  oilcloth,  some- 
times only  in  brown  paper  around  which  is  put  the  outer 
burlap.  The  English  first  use  paper,  then  ordinary  bur- 
lap, then  tarred  burlap  and  then  the  outer  burlap,  which 
makes  the  bale  almost  watertight. 

•  Most  of  the  cotton  goods  for  Bolivia  comes  in  bales 
weighing  under  100  pounds,  or  at  least  under  125  pounds. 
Frequently  several  small  bales  are  strapped  up  in  one 
bale  for  import  to  the  towns  and  then  divided  for  ship- 
ment to  the  interior. 

Indicative  of  the  restraints  that  packing  requirements 
lave  imposed,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  preference  in 
Colombia  for  piece  goods  26  to  28  inches  in  width  had  its 
origin  in  the  custom  of  making  bales  of  cloth  for  mule- 
back  packing  26  to  28  inches  long  so  as  to  prevent  the 
iron  strapping  of  the  package  from  chafing  the  thighs 
of  the  animal.  Furthermore,  prints  and  dress  goods  are 
put  up  in  bolts  containing  either  10  or  30  yards,  the 
former  quantity  being  sufficient  to  complete  the  garment 
desired  by  the  purchaser,  and  the  latter  for  the  retail- 
counter  trade. 

All  of  the  houses  in  Maracaibo,  Venezuela,  which  im- 
port dry  goods,  complain  against  the  use  of  hooks  on 
bales  of  cotton  piece  goods.  They  assert  that  eight  out 
of  every  ten  bales  contain  damaged  pieces  of  cloth  with 
holes  cut  by  the  bale  hooks.   One  house  states  that  its 


Courtcsif  of  M.  C.  D.  Boidfn  d  Son. 
Baling  op  Textiles. 
Bale  is  in  pmition  and  ia  about  to  be  placed  under  pressure. 


emrtesy  of  M.  €.  D.  Borden  d  Bm. 
Bale  Under  Pressure. 

Bale  shown  in  this  photograph  is  under  a  pressure  of  i^O  lh».  per  aqmm 
inch.   Burlap  is  beinff  sewed  on  all  aides. 
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Strapping  op  Bale. 
Iron  ttmp$  being  tightmeS, 
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iniividual  damage  from  this  cause  amounts  to  over  $200 
every  year.  Ie  shipping  white  goods,  prints,  etc.,  oil- 
cloth or  burlap  should  be  interposed  between  the  paper 
and  the  outer  burlap.  In  shipping  gray  goods,  however, 
this  is  not  thought  necessary  by  these  importers  and  is 
always  omitted  by  Americans,  as  it  saves  in  first  cost 
and  duty. 

From  Buenos  Aires  it  was  not  long  ago  reported  that 
buyers  of  supplies  for  local  shoe  factories  complained  of 
the^Bterican  practice  of  shipping  textiles  for  shoe  linings 
in  cases  instead  of  in  MUs.  A  long  correspondence  was 
necessary  before  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
could  be  made  to  understand  that  the  contents  of  20 
wooden  cases  might  be  packed  into  16  eases  if  the  pieces 
were  heavily  compressed,  while  identically  the  same 
yardage  might  be  shipped  in  only  8  bales,  effecting  a  very 
important  saving  in  freight  rates. 

Book  Cloths.— A  large  exporter  writes:  **0n  large 
export  shipments  of  book  cloth  the  ordinary  wooden  case 
used  measures  39"x20"x20"  inside,  and  contains  about 
twenty-five  rolls  of  book  cloth,  approximately  sixty  yards 
to  the  roll.  This  case,  outside  measure,. has  a  displace- 
ment of  9  7/10  cubic  feet. 

"Special  cases  of  all  sizes  are  made  on  smaller  ship- 
ments—cases holding  from  one  or  two  to  twenty-five  rolls 
each.  Each  case  is  double  and  sometimes  triple  lined 
with  a  good  quality  of  heavy  waterproof  paper ;  is  se- 
curely fastened  by  the  use  of  nails  and  strapped  about 
with  heavy  iron  straps.  Each  individual  roll  of  cloth  is 
wrapped  nearly  the  full  length  in  paper,  but  this  is  done 
for  domestic  as  well  as  export  shipping." 

Packing  of  Knit  Goods,  Hosiery,  etc.— A  prominent 
manufacturer  of  hosiery  says  in  a  letter  to  the  author : 
First.  We  pack  our  merchandise  as  is  desired  by  our 
customers.  In  countries  where  import  duty  is  paid  on 
gross  weight,  naturally  they  require  shipment  in  bales, 
and  in  that  case  each  dozen  of  hosiery  is  first  wrapped 
in  white,  grease-proof  paper,  and  then  bundles  of  about 
25  dozen  are  wrapped  m  waterproof  paper,  and  possibly 
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individual  damage  from  this  cause  amounts  to  over  $200 
every  year.  In  shipping  white  goods,  prmts,  etc.,  oil- 
cloth or  burlap  should  be  interposed  between  the  paper 
and  the  outer  burlap.  In  shipping  gray  goods,  however, 
this  is  not  thought  necessary  by  these  importers  and  is 
always  omitted  by  Americans,  as  it  saves  m  first  cost 

and  duty.  x  ^  xu  4- 

From  Buenos  Aires  it  was  not  long  ago  reported  tnat 

buyers  of  supplies  for  local  shoe  factories  complained  of 
the  American  practice  of  shipping  textiles  for  shoe  linings 
in  cases  instead  of  in  bales.  A  long  correspondence  was 
necessary  before  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
could  be  made  to  understand  that  the  contents  of  20 
wooden  cases  might  be  packed  into  16  cases  if  the  pieces 
were  heavily  compressed,  while  identically  the  same 
yardage  might  be  shipped  in  only  8  bales,  effecting  a  very 
important  saving  in  freight  rates. 

Book  Cloths.— A  large  exporter  writes:  **0n  large 
export  shipments  of  book  cloth  the  ordinary  wooden  case 
used  measures  3rx20"x20"  inside,  and  contains  about 
twenty-five  rolls  of  book  cloth,  approximately  sixty  yards 
to  the  roll.  This  case,  outside  measure,  has  a  displace- 
ment of  9  7/10  cubic  feet.  . 

**  Special  cases  of  all  sizes  are  made  on  smaller  ship- 
ments-Hcases  holding  from  one  or  two  to  twenty-five  rolls 
each.  Each  case  is  double  and  sometimes  triple  lined 
with  a  good  quality  of  heavy  waterproof  paper;  is  se- 
curely fastened  by  the  use  of  nails  and  strapped  about 
with  heavy  iron  straps.  Each  individual  roll  of  cloth  is 
wrapped  nearly  the  full  length  in  paper,  but  this  is  done 
for  domestic  as  well  as  export  shipping." 

PacMng  of  Knit  Goods,  Hosiery,  etc.— A  promment 
manufacturer  of  hosiery  says  in  a  letter  to  the  author : 
**  First.  We  pack  our  merchandise  as  is  desired  by  our 
customers.  In  countries  where  import  duty  is  paid  on 
gross  weight,  naturally  they  require  shipment  in  bales, 
and  in  that  case  each  dozen  of  hosiery  is  first  wrapped 
in  white,  grease-proof  paper,  and  then  bundles  of  about 
25  dozen  are  wrapped  in  waterproof  paper,  and  possibly 
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four  or  six  or  eight  bundles  placed  together,  forming  a 
bale,  which  is  again  made  waterproof,  then  covered  with 
1-inch  mesh  chicken  wire,  after  which  the  bale  is  thor- 
onghly  covered  with  burlap.  This  chicken  wire  is  for  the 
prevention  of  theft,  and  we  have  f onnd  it  very  effective. 

**  Second.  In  other  conntries  where  dnty  is  not  paid 
on  gross  weight,  bnt  when  ocean  freight  is  paid  on  a  basis 
of  cubic  measurements,  we  again  wrap  each  dozen  in 
white  grease-proof  paper,  packing  same  in  a  seaworthy 
case,  lined  with  waterproof  paper  to  prevent  damage 
from  moisture.  This  is  the  method  generally  employed 
in  most  South  American  countries. 

•*To  Europe  generally,  however,  regular  packing  is 
required.  By  that  we  mean  each  dozen  of  our  cotton  num- 
bers are  put  in  boxes  of  one  dozen,  silk  numbers  being 
in  boxes  of  one-half  dozen.  These  i3oxes  or  cartons  are 
then  packed  in  a  seaworthy  case  thoroughly  lined  with 
waterproof  paper.  In  every  instance,  however,  the  sea- 
going cases  are  speeiallj  built  for  each  individual  order 
and  are  of  %4nch  soft  wood  with  double  heads,  and  any 
case  of  30  inches  ill  Itogth  or  over  is  reenforced  on  all 
four  sides  with  battens,  and  in  i*iry  instance  is  bound 
with  iron  strapping. 

**In  the  case  of  parcel  post  shipments,  generally  each 
dozen  is  wrapped  in  white  grease-proof  paper,  and  then 
built  into  a  package  of  the  proper  size,  so  as  to  remain 
within  the  limits  of  gross  weight,  and  thoroughly  covered 
with  waterproof  paper.  In  some  countries,  however, 
Cuba  particularly,  our  regular  boxing  is  employed,  and 
then  built  into  a  package  to  remain  within  the  limits  of 
gross  weight,  thoroughly  covered  with  waterproof 
paper. ' ' 

Jt  large  exporter  of  silk  and  cotton  gloves,  silk  hose, 
silk  underwear  and  cotton-ribbed  underwear,  writes : 

**  We  build  a  new  case  for  every  shipment  and  accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  of  each  shipment;  we  use  no  stand- 
ardized case,  but  they  are  all  built  of  new  yg-i^^^^h  lumbtr 
(white  pine)  and  strongly  strapped  with  heavy  metal 
strapping  and,  in  the  case  of  silk  goods  going  to  South 
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Africa,  tin-lined  besides.  We  have  rarely  had  complaints 
of  goods  arriving  in  bad  condition,  although  we  have  had 
many  cases  of  goods  pilfered  en  route  even  from  tin-lined 
cases.  We  do  not  charge  for  ordinary  export  cases,  but 
tin  lining  is  charged  at  cost. 

**As  stated  before,  we  have  no  standard  size  case,  but 
build  each  of  a  size  to  suit  the  particular  lot  that  is  to  go 
out,  and  thus  the  customer  never  has  to  pay  freight  on  a 
lot  of  wasted  space,  for,  of  course,  all  our  goods  go  by 
cubic  measurement  and  not  by  weight. 

Unless  the  article  to  be  shipped  is  of  an  unvarying 
standard  size,  standard  shipping  cases  should  be  avoided, 
as  it  so  often  means  that  the  consignee  has  to  pay  for 
several  cutio  feet  of  excelsior  or  old  paper. 

"  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  ascertaining  the  exact 
net,  legal  and  gross  weights  of  each  case,  and  where  dif- 
ferent classes  of  merchandise  are  packed  in  the  same  case 
the  net  and  legal  weights  of  each  grade  of  goods  should 
be  shown;  in  fact,  many  merchants  ask  that  the  net  and 
legal  weights  of  each  style  in  the  consignment  be  shown, 
as  it  greatly  assists  them  in  figuring  their  costs.  Too 
much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  tie  necessity  of  exaet 
accuracy  in  weighing  goods,  as  in  most  countries  duties 
are  collected  on  the  net  or  legal  weight,  and  a  wrongful 
declaration  means  a  heavy  fine  for  the  consignee,  which 
he  naturally  wiH  expect  to  be  reimbursed  for  by  the 
shipper,  and  unless  the  shipper  is  willing  to  lose  a  cui- 
tomer  he  will  have  to  pay  it. 

**  Cases  should  be  marked  plainly,  a  stencil  siiuld  in- 
variably be  used ;  some  countries  demand  it ;  and  no  ad- 
vertising matter  should  be  shown.  Customers '  instruc- 
tions as  to  marking  and  numbering  should  be  strictly 
followed.  Net,  legal  and  gross  weights  in  pounds  and 
kilos  to  be  stenciled  in,  as  also  measurements. 

''When  shipping  to  points  where  there  are  adequate 
port  facilities  dry  goods  should  be  packed  in  as  large  a 
case  as  possible  consistent  with  strength  and  as  long  as 
it  is  not  too  heavy.  For  instance,  we  have  shipped  knit 
underwear  (cotton)  to  Norway  in  cases  49''  x  37"  x  S***, 
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containing  127  4omm  garments,  gross  weight  445  pounds 
or  201.85  kilos. 

"Great  care  should  be  taken  in  ascertaining  the 
laeiiods  of  calculating  duties  in  the  country  the  shipment 
is  going  to.  Where  duties  mm  based  on  net  weights^ 
gOMis  such  as  hosei  gloYCs,  etc,  can  be  shipped  in  cartons ; 
where  duties  are  charged  on  legal  weights,  all  cartons, 
labels,  etc.,  have  to  be  omitted  and  the  goods  packed  in 
bulk,  each  dozen  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  and  each  six 
or  twelve  dozen  so  wrapped,  again  wrapped  in  strong 
but  wmj  light  paper. Where  tin  lining  is  not  used,  the 
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case  should  be  lined  with  good  waterproof  paper,  but  care 
should  be  taken  that  this  paper  does  not  contain  too  much 
tar,  as  this  is  liable  to  sweat  going  through  the  tropics, 
and  if  the  contents  are  dry  goods  will  stain  the  goods. 
We  had  a  case  of  this  the  other  day  and  have  changed 
mat  waterprooing  papers." 

A  New  York  export  merchant  suggests  that  bales  con- 
taining  small  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  dry  goods, 
hosiery,  etc.,  should  always  be  strapped  both  ways,  and 
that  in  shipping  to  some  countries  it  is  even  advisable  to 
line  the  bales  with  poultry  netting  as  a  protection  against 
pilfering.  This  merdhant  believes  that  all  bales  should 
be  lined  with  oilcloth,  which  he  regards  iti  the  greatest 
pfoteetion  against  oil  and  water  stains. 
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Sbipiriiif  of  Textiles. — ^Another  large  export  mer- 
chant, shipping  chiefly  textiles,  sends  copies  of  packing 
instructions  sent  to  mills  with  which  export  orders  are 
placed,  which  may  be  commended  to  the  most  careful 
study  of  the  reader.  This  house  submits  a  typical  dia- 
gram of  the  shipping  case  desired  (see  cut,  page  484),  the 
instructions  reading  as  follows: 

"The  following  instructions  apply  to  shipments  of 
silk  hosiery  and  similarly  valuable  commodities  where 
values  of  shipments  are  so  great  as  to  warrant  the  most 
expensive  waterproof  and  pilfer-proo|  packing  as  tie 
best  economy. 

Packing  Ihstbuctions — Casis — Stylb  1 

'*(Not  to  be  used  if  contents'  weight  exceeds  500 
pounds  or  cubic  measurement  exceeds  27  feet,  when  pack- 
ing must  conform  to  our  instructions  Style  4.) 

**Make  of  new  wood  not  less  than  %  inch  in  thickness. 
Waterproof,  line  with  tar-coated  paper  and  strap  with 
strong  20/22  gauge  hoop  iron,  one  inch  wide  bands,  to  be 
tightly  drawn  and  sealed  about  ends,  nailing  with  3"  nails 
placed  every  four  inches.  Use  band  in  width  with 
signode  seal  applied  about  middle. 

Packing  Instructions — Gases — Style  2 

**(Not  to  be  used  if  contents'  weight  exceeds  500 
pounds  or  cubic  measurement  exceeds  27  feet,  when  padc- 
ing  must  conform  to  our  instructions  Style  4^) 

**Make  of  new  wood  not  less  than  %  inch  in  thickness. 
Waterproof,  line  with  table  oil  cloth  and  strap  with 
strong  20/22  gauge  hoop  iron  one  inch  wide  bands,  to  be 
tightly  drawn  and  sealed  about  ends,  nailing  with  3"  nails 
placed  every  four  inches.  Use  band  %"  im  width  with 
signode  seal  applied  about  middle. 

Packing  Instbuctioms — Oasis — ^Style  3. 

"(Not  to  be  used  if  contents  weight  exceeds  500 
pounds  or  cubic  measurement  exceeds  27  feet,  when  pack- 
ing must  conform  to  our  instructions  Style  4.) 

**Make  of  new  wood  not  less  than  yg  inch  in  thickness, 
ijine  cases  with  tin  and  hermetically  seal,  and  strap  with 
strong  20/22  gauge  hoop  iron  one  inch  wide  bands,  to  be 
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tightly  drawn  and  Muled  about  ends,  nailing  with  3'' 
nails  placed,  every  f  onr  inches.  Use  band  %"  in  width 
with  signode  seal  applied  abont  middle. 

PACKIlffO  IlfSTBUCTIONS — CaSES — StYLE  4-1 

"Special  for  unusually  large  cases  or  where  weight  is 
^eawessive. 

**Make  of  new  wood  not  less  than  1  inch  in  thickness, 
with  6''  wide  by  1"  thick  end  battens  nailed  to  caM  ends, 
properly  and  closely  itted  to  give  strong  support  for 
side  boa.rd  end  nailing.  # 

"These  battens  to  have  mitred  and  not  straight  joints 
to  prevent  the  case  from  opening  up  because  of  swaying 
side  motion  in  a  sea-roll. 

"Waterproof  line  with  tar-coated  paper  and  strap 
with  strong  20/22  gauge  hoop  iron  one  inch  wide  bands, 
to  be  tightly  drawn  and  sealed  about  ends,  nailing  with 
3  '^  nails  ulao  ed  every  four  inches.  Use  two  bands  %"  in 
width  with  signode  seals,  and  apply  evenly  spaced  about 
middle. 

Packing  Instbuctions— Cases— Styui  4-2 
"Special  for  nniisaally  large  cases  or  where  weight  is 
excessive. 

"Make  of  new  wood  not  less  than  1  inch  in  thickness, 
with  6"  wide  by  1"  thick  end  battens  nailed  to  case  ends, 
properly  and  closely  fitted  to  give  strong  support  for 
side  board  end  nailing. 

"These  battens  to  have  mitred  and  not  straight  joints 
to  prevent  the  case  from  opening  up  becanst  of  swaying 
side  motion  m  a  sea-roll.  "* 

"Waterproof  line  with  table  oilcloth  and  strap  with 
strong  20/22  gauge  hoop  iron  one  inch  wide  bands,  to  be 
tightly  drawn  and  sealed  about  ends,  nailing  with  3"  nails 
placed  every  four  inches.  Use  two  bands  %"  in  width 
with  signode  seals  and  apply  evenly  spaced  about  middle. 

PaOMTO  IW8!miJ0TI0W8-^AS18--STyLB  4-3 

"Special  for  unusually  large  cases  or  where  weight  is 
excessive. 

"Make  of  new  wood  not  less  than  1  inch  in  thickness, 
with  6''  wide  by  1"  thick  end  battens  nailed  to  case  ends, 
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properly  and  closely  fitted  to  give  strong  support  for 
side  board  end  nailing. 

"These  battens  to  have  mitred  and  not  straight  joints 
to  prevent  the  case  from  opening  up  because  of  swaying 
side  motion  in  a  sea-roll. 

"Line  cases  with  tin  and  hermetically  seal,  and  strap 
with  strong  20/22  gauge  hoop  iron  one  inch  wide  bands, 
to  be  tightly  drawn  and  sealed  about  ends,  nailing  with 
3"  nails  placed  every  four  inches.  Use  two  bands  %"  in 
widtn  witn  signoae  seals  and  apply  evenly  spaced  aoout 
middle. 

Packing  Instructions — Bales — Style  1 
"Waterproof  with  tar-lined  paper,  strap  with  strong 
iron  bauds  and  use  signode  sealing.  Bales  to  be  hydraulic 
nressed. 

Paokiko  Ikstkuctioks-Bai^s-Styu,  2. 

"Waterproof  with  table  oilcloth,  strap  with  strong 
iron  bands  and  use  signode  sealing.  Bales  to  be  hydraulic 
pressed. 

Packing  Instructions — Bales — Style  3 

"Waterproof  with  double  table  oilcloth  and  tarpaulin. 
Strap  with  strong  iron  bands  and  use  signode  sealing. 
Bales  to  be  hydraulic  pressed. 

"Markings  for  all  cases  and  bales  of  every  descrip- 
tion :  Stencil  all  bales  with  markings  as  per  order  copy  in 
letters  or  numbers  not  less  than  2i/^  inches  high.  Mark 
on  both  ends.  Mark  also  with  gross,  legal  and  net  weight 
in  kilos  (if  possible).  Also  mark  with  cubic  measure- 
ment  of  each  bale  w  case." 

This  house  further  comments:  **We  anticipate  your 
criticizing  us  for  leaving  off  side  battens  of  wood  under 
strap  iron  bands  from  our  case  specifications.  We  are 
doing  this  for  three  reasons : 

"First. — The  heavy  gauge  strap  iron  nailed  with  3" 
nails  we  believe  to  be  equally  protecting. 

** Second. — ^The  American  mills'  domestic  cases  are 
not  battened.  Therefore,  the  use  of  battens  would  pre- 
sent a  difficulty  for  them  to  adjust  themselves  to  with 
readiness. 
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**  Third  and  last  reason  is  tliat  these  battens  use  up 
additional  ship  space,  causing  an  added  freight  cost  any- 
where from  50  cents  to  $2.50  a  case  that  seems  to  us  a 
waste  not  compensated  for  by  the  added  protection. 

**The  mills  of  this  country  are  now  showing  a  very 
accommodating  spirit  regarding  packing  exactly  as  the 
export  trade  desires.  There  is  no  contrary  spirit  to  con- 
tend with  today,  whatever  may  have  been  the  past  con- 
dition. The  extra  'Cost  of  export  packing  will  be  charged 
for.** 
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EXPORTS  in  1919  of  American  metal  and  wood  fur- 
niture were  some  $7,819,025,  as  compared  with 
$5,349,320  in  1918,  and.  whereas  the  growth  is 
considerable,  it  could  well,  have  been  produced  by  those 
conditions  which  have  brought  ab^iit  expansion  in  the 
foreign  trade  in  general  of  the.TJnitfed  States,  fheref ore, 
there  is  no  reason  to  explain  the  situation  by  alleging 
superior  merchandise  or  increased  interest  on  the  part 
of  shippers.  The  writer  believes,  however,  that  Ameri- 
can trade  in  steel  and  wood  furniture  has  a  very  large 
** spread"  that  it  has  not  yet  covered,  and  cert^nly  the 
basiness  in  office  fornitare  could  be  ^ery  materially  in- 
creased  with  adequate  attention  to  the  work,  and  deter- 
mination to  build  up  foreign  sales. 

In  the  furniture  trade  abroad  there  are  a  great  many 
competitive  considerations  that  the  American  exporter 
has  to  face.  There  is  the  question  of  style,  wMch  varies 
greatly  in  different  countries  and  w^^idi  frequently  is 
influenced  by  many  factors;  local  factors,  such  as  those 
present  in  different  South  American  countries,  and  for- 
eign influences,  like  that  of  France,  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  In  addition  there  is  local  production  which  must 
be  taken  into  account,  for  woodworking  is  one  of  the 
oldest  trades,  and  skilled  men  are  found  in  almost  every 
country.  To  be  sure  this  latter  consideration  does  not 
apply,  in  many  countries,  to  steel  furniture,  as  this  is  an 
industry  of  comparatively  recent  development  and  re- 
quires both  equipment  and  special  training  for  its 
development. 

Taiilly  Ptiddif  Pr&clioe.— However,  it  would  seem 
that  the  American  manufacturer  has  to  contend  abroad 
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cMeflj  with  Ms  own  bod  pacMng,  and  from  many  dif- 
ferent qnarters  nnfa¥orftble  testimony  on  this  point  is 
available.  Gharacteristie  of  this  testimony  are  certain 
statements  in  Harold  E.  Everley's  report  on  the  **  Furni- 
ture Markets  of  Chile,  Peru,  Bolivia  and  Ecuador,*'  re- 
cently published  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  in  which  stress  is  laid  upon  the  paramount 
necessity  of  good  packing  in  foreign  shipments  of  furni- 
ture. Speaking  of  Chile,  Mr.  Bverley  writes:  **One  of 
the  requirements  of  the  furniture  trade  with  Chile  is 
better  packing.  American  export  packing  must  be  greatly 
improved.  Aside  from  firms  that  specialize  in  certain 
Ines  and  have  studied  carefully  the  requirements  of  for- 
eign packing,  American  manufacturers,  generally  speak- 
ing, have  impiwed  very  little  in  their  methods  during 
the  past  two  or  threp  yt ars.  This  is  probably  due  in  some 
respects  to  the  trying  conditions  caused  by  the  war.  One 
thing  American  exporters  should  bear  in  mind  is  that 
goods  are  probably  handled  more  roughly  on  the  West 
Coast  of  South  America  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
8<mc  of  the  officials  supervising  the  unloading  of  the 
shqit,  as  well  ai  most  of  the  workmen,  seem  to  take  very 
little  interest  in  the  way  cargoes  are  handled,  and  as  a 
result  there  are  endlep  breakages  and  consequently  much 
loss  from  pmexmg. 

''The  coffliiM^ticisms  of  American  packing  are  that 
the  cases  are  tw  light,  the  lumber  used  is  too  brittle  and 
splinters  ve^ry  easily,  nails  are  not  of  sufficient  length  to 
hold  aeiiirely,  and  there  are  usually  no  strap-girdles 
around  boxes  to  kmp  them  from  bulging  open  or  coming 
entirely  apart.  It  has  been  suggested  by  the  manager 
of  the  shipping  department  of  one  of  the  most  important 
steamship  lines  that  cases  of  goods  to  be  shipped  to  the 
west  coast  countries  of  South  ^'-America,  should  be  tested, 
to  withstan**  dead  drop  of  at  least  ten  feet  before  they 
are  allowed  to  leave  the  packing  rooms  of  the  factory. 
While  this  seems  to  be  a  severe  test,  it  is  not  nearly  so 
severe  as  the  treatment  they  are  likely  to  receive  before 
reaching  'their  destination. 


Seat  of  bed  i»  placed  In 
pimmd  Itetwem  each  pmrt. 


Packing  of  Bed. 
o<l-|Mif«r  liiieil  orate   Laifen  of  imtwproof  fMfir 
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^*Bxtra  strong  cases  or  crates  mlist  be  used  to  with- 
staBd  the  numerous  operations  of  handling.  Damage 
often  results  during  hoisting  by  tackles.  The  sides  of 
cases  sometimes  collapse  when  the  slings  become  taut, 
causing  the  tackle  to  give  way  and  the  package  to  fall  a 
long  distance  into  the  hold  of  the  Tessel  or  onto  the 
Eghter,  or  not  infrequently  into  the  sea.  Th^  oontents 
of  a  case  should  be  securely  fastened  within  to  prevent 
moving  about,  and  proper  reenforcements  of  the  weak 
parts  of  the  exterior  covering  should  be  made. 

"A  proper  method  of  marking  a  case  should  be  used. 

The  numbers  of  the  cases,  destination  of  the  goods  and 

name  or  mark  of  the  importer  should  be  stendled  on 
with  good  paint  in  figures  and  letters  at  least  2%"  to  3" 
in  height.  There  should  be  a  discontinuance  of  the  prac- 
tice of  covering  boxes  with  English  advertisements, 
which  are  generally  burnt  into  the  wood  while  the  really 
important  information  is  carelessly  marked  ^on  with  a 
brush  and  inferior  ink— the  letters  being  often  so  small  as 
to  be  almost  or  completely  obliterated  before  the  case 
reaches  its  destination.  This  condition  does  not  obtain 
in  the  case  of  goods  from  Europe ;  very  little  if  any  adver- 
tising is  used,  while  the  names,  numbers  and  addresses 
are  properly  marked,  easily  reiad  and  withstand  a  great 
amount  of  rough  handling.  The  matter  of  marking  cases 
is  something  that  American  exporters  should  seriously 
consider  in  order  to  avoid  trouble." 

Manufacturing  Furniture  for  Export.— Before  any 
furniture  can  be  properly  packed  for  export,  attention 
should  have  been  paid  to  the  manufacturing  with  this 
special  end  in  view.  Furniture  must  never  be  packed  until 
the  varnished  surfaces  are  thoroughly  dry  and  hard. 
Many  complaints  have  been  received  of  wrapping  paper 
used  to  surround  furniture  surfaces  and  excelsior  used 
for  protection  having  stuck  to  varnish  not  thoroughly 
hard,  with  the  result  that  when  the  articles  arrived  at 
points  of  destination  they  had  to  be  scraped,  re- varnished 
and  re-finished  before  they  were  in  salable  or  even  usable 
conuiiuon* 


CmrteBV  ©/  S,  Kmrpen  d  Broa. 
Pacdno  of  Bid. 
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"Extra  strong  cases  or  crates  must  be  used  to  with- 
stand the  numerous  operations  of  handling.  Damage 

often  results  durins^  hoisting  by  tackles.  The  sides  of 
cases  sometimes  collapse  when  the  slings  become  taut, 
causing  the  tackle  to  give  way  and  the  package  to  fall  a 
long  distance  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel  or  onto  the 
lighter,  or  not  infrequently  into  the  sea.  The  contents 
of  a  case  should  be  securely  fastened  within  to  prevent 
movin.2:  about,  and  proper  reenforceniouts  of  the  weak 
parts  of  the  exterior  covering  should  be  made. 

**A  proper  method  of  marking  a  case  should  be  used. 
The  numbers  of  the  cases,  destination  of  the  goods  and 
name  or  mark  of  the  importer  should  be  stenciled  on 
with  good  paint  in  figures  and  letters  at  least  2%"  to  3" 
in  height.  There  should  be  a  discontinuance  of  the  prac- 
tice of  covering  boxes  with  English  advertisements, 
which  are  generally  burnt  into  the  wood  while  the  really 
important  information  is  carelessly  marked  on  with  a 
brush  and  inferior  ink — ^the  letters  being  often  so  small  as 
to  be  almost  or  completely  obliterated  before  the  case 
reaches  its  destination.  This  condition  does  not  obtain 
in  the  case  of  goods  from  Europe ;  very  little  if  any  adver- 
tising is  used,  while  the  names,  numbers  and  addresses 
are  properly  marked,  easily  read  and  withstand  a  great 
amount  of  rough  handling.  The  matter  of  marking  cases 
is  something  that  American  exporters  should  seriously 
consider  in  order  to  avoid  trouble." 

Manufacturing  Furniture  for  Export.— Before  any 
furniture  can  be  properly  packed  for  export,  attention 
should  have  been  paid  to  the  manufacturing  with  this 
special  end  in  view.  Furniture  must  never  be  packed  until 
the  varnished  surfaces  are  thoroughly  dry  and  hard. 
Many  complaints  have  been  received  of  wrapping  paper 
used  to  surround  furniture  surfaces  and  excelsior  used 
for  protection  having  stuck  to  varnish  not  thoroughly 
hard,  with  the  result  that  when  the  articles  arrived  at 
points  of  destination  they  had  to  be  scraped,  re- varnished 
and  re-finished  before  they  were  in  salable  or  even  usable 
condition. 


Several  phases  of  the  aetmties  of  the  Forest  Produets 
Laboratory  at  Madisoii,  Wisooiisiii,  have  a  bearing  on 
the  problems  of  shipping  furnitnre  overseas.  According 
to  ** Technical  Notes,'*  published  by  the  Laboratory: 
"  These  cover  the  conditioning  or  preparation  of  the  wood 
to  suit  the  climate  to  which  the  furniture  will  be  sent,  the 
use  of  waterproof  gliiesi  kiln  drying,  boxing  and  crating 
for  overseas  sMpmentSi  and  possible  treatments  to  pre- 
vent depreciations  of  w6od-destro3ring  insects.  While 
information  is  at  hand  on  general  principles,  the  applica^ 
tion  of  these  principles  to  the  needs  of  the  furniture  in- 
dustry has  never  been  studied,  and  cannot  be  undertaken 
without  the  coop  Bration  of  manufacturers* 

"In  general,  it  can  be  stated  that  fnmiture  manafaiv 
tnred  in  the  north  central  states  will  check  and  open  up 
when  sent  to  desert  regions,  and  that  its  wood  will  swell, 
the  glue  joints  open  up,  and  the  veneering  come  off  when 
it  is  sent  to  tropical,  humid  regions.  Exact  knowledge  of 
the  dimatio  conditions  surrounding  the  use  of  the  furni- 
ture at  its  destination,  and  a  reproduction  of  these  con* 
ditions  in  the  factory  through  the  control  of  humidity  in 
work  rooms,  should  offer  the  successful  solution  of  this 
problem.  This  would  be  coupled  with  consideration  of 
drying  the  lumber  to  the  proper  moisture  content,  and 
shipment  in  moisture-proof  packages  to  insure  delivery 
in  ffood  condition. 

Furniture  as  well  as  other  wood  products  used  in 
the  tropics  is  subjected  to  the  attack  of  insects  known  as 
termites.  This  attack  is  excessive  in  South  America  in 
the  coastal  regions  north  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  is  so  cer- 
tain and  so  severe  that,  in  the  opinion  of  \3m  Forest 
Products  Laboratory,  it  is  undesirable  to  export  wooden 
furniture  to  those,  jregions  unless  the  wood  used .  is 
naturally  resistant  to  termites  or  is  treated  with  a  poison 
which  will  prevent  the  attack  of  these  insects,  such  as 
mercuric  chloride." 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  has  recently  been 
co&ductiug  several  courses  for  the  benefit  of  manufac^ 
turersi  dealing  with  Mln  drying  and  the  handling  of  i^ues 
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and  ply-wood.  Twenty-one  different  manufacturers  sent 
representatives  to  the  second  course  given  in  this  line, 
and  it  is  understood  that  similar  courses  are  to  be  coU' 

* 

tinned  and  elaborated. 

Observations  of  Export  Itediaiils.— Furniture  is,  of 
course,  one  of  the  most  difficult  products  to  pack  properly, 
and  several  letters  on  this  subject  have  been  received 
from  export  merchants  who  have  had  experience  in  ex- 
porting this  line.  A  New  York  export  merchant  dealing 
largely  with  the  Levant  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
few  iron  bedsteads  are  shipped  from  the  United  States 
despite  the  fact  that  the  English,  notably  the  Birming- 
ham manufacturers  of  such  bedsteads,  have  a  tremendous 
trade  not  only  in  the  Levant  but  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
This  merchant  states  that  the  difficulty  with  American 
metal  bedsteads  is  not  that  prices  are  too  high,  or  is  not 
even  essentially  the  fact  that  styles  and  methods  of  manm- 
facture  are  somewhat  different  from  the  English,  but  the 
main  objection  to  the  use  of  American  metal  bedsteads 
lies  in  the  packing  for  export  to  which  American  manu- 
facturers have  seemed  to  pay  little  attention.  Ordinarily 
American  goods  in  this  line  are  shipped  one  bedstead 
in  each  case,  which  often  measures  in  excess  of  20  oubte 
feet.  English  and  other  European  manufacturers  wrap 
all  the  flat  pieces  with  suitable  paper.  The  side  bars  are 
laid  flat,  protected  with  straw  rope  and  straw  laid  loose, 
and  either  bundled  or  crated,  or  several  complete  bed- 
steads are  packed  in  a  crate  or  case  which  when  complete 
measures  considerably  less  than  a  ton.  The  development 
of  American  exports  in  this  line  is  believed  by  this  mer- 
chant to  depend  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  on  the  improvement 
in  our  export  packing  to  gain  cubic  space  and  bring  the 
resulting  delivery  costs  down  to  the  level  of  similar  goods 
of  European  competing  manufacturers. 

The  same  merchant  writes  in  regard  to  the  packing  of 
knocked  down  furniture,  that  very  frequently  ^ship- 
ments  are  not  properly  marked  and  arranged,  containing 
no  packing  lists,  which  ought  to  be  placed  inside  each 
case,  and  that  the  different  pieces  are  not  properly  num- 
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bered  so  as  to  indicate  the  exact  position  which  that 
piece  is  to  occupy  and  facilitate  the  pntting  together  of 
the  entire  article.  It  would  be  better  to  enclose  a  blue 
print  or  a  photograph  with  each  piece  of  knocked  down 
furniture  to  show  to  the  customers  exactly  how  that  piece 
of  furniture  appears  when  set  up. 

A  prominent  house  exporting  to  South  Africa  states 
that  the  invariable  rule  ought  to  be  that  all  furniture 
should  be  so  packed  that  the  cases  or  crates  may  be  turned 
upside  down  and  transported  in  any  position.  The  great 
thing  to  guard  against  is  the  danger  of  varnished  surfaces 
rubbing  against  the  cases  or  crates.  Another  point  made 
by  this  merchant  is  that  knobs  and  handles,  some  decora- 
tive carvings,  etcj  are  f  requently  broken  off  and  keys  are 
frequently  missing.  All  handles,  knobs  and  keys  should 
be  taken  off  and  packed  in  a  separate  box  securely  tied  to 
or  preferably,  in  some  manner,  attached  to  some  part 
of  the  piece  of  furniture  where  the  separate  box  can 
readily  be  found. 

Objection  is  also  made  to  the  way  in  which  some 
American  manufacturers  ship  bureaus  and  dressers  and 
the  mirrors  which  go  with  them.  It  appears  that  manu- 
facturers more  frequently  than  not  simply  cover  the 
mirror  with  paper  and  crate  it,  with  the  natural  conse- 
quence that  a  great  many  of  them  are  broken  on  arrival. 
This  export  merchant  advocates  following  the  English 
practice  of  packing  each  mirror  in  a  separate  box  thor- 
oughly cushioned  witiHlfcelsior,  and  enclosing  that  box, 
which  in  turn  should  be  properly  protected,  inside  the 
box  containing  the  other  pieces  of  the  furniture  in  ques- 
tion. (See  also  explanation  of  **floating"  in  chapter  on 
the  packing  of  glass  -and  fragile  goods.)  Attention  is 
also  directed  to  the  fact  that  some  kinds  of  furniture 
which  permit  of  very  close  boxing,  such,  for  example, 
as  refrigerators,  not  infrequently  suffer  from  careless 
nailing  of  the  outside  cases,  the  nails  being  driven  into 
the  furniture  contents  instead  of  into  the  inside  ends  or 
braces  of  the  case  where  they  properly  belong. 

Another  export  merchant,  dealing  with  certain  trop- 
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Illustration  at  left  shows  method  of  packing  bed.  Two  ends  are  placed  on 
*^  9L^^^J^-  ^2*^  emceUior  pads  which  prevent  rubbing  of  part§.  Im§trmUm 
at  right  shows  boaf  couch  wrapped  and  fimiiu  held  ease. 
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berecl  so  as  to  indicate  the  exact  position  which  that 
piece  is  to  occupy  and  facilitate  the  putting-  together  of 
the  entire  article.  It  would  be  better  to  enclose  a  blue 
print  or  a  photograph  with  each  piece  of  knocked  down 
furniture  to  show  to  the  custoiEer/exactly  how  that  piece 
of  furniture  appears,  when  set  up. 

A  prominent  house  exporting  to  South  Africa  states 
that  the  invariable  rule  ought  to  be  that  all  furniture 
should  be  so  packed  that  the  eases  or  crates  may  be  turned 
upside  down  and  transported  in  any  position.  The  great 
thing  to  guard  against  is  the  danger  of  varnished  surfaces 
rubbing  against  the  cases  or  crates.  Another  point  made 
by  this  merchant  is  that  knobs  and  handles,  some  decora- 
tive carvings,  etc.,  are  frequently  broken  off  and  keys  are 
fnM[iu'ntly  missing-.  All  handles,  knobs  and  keys  should 
be  taken  oti*  and  packed  in  a  separate  box  securely  tied  to 
or  preferably,  in  some  manner,  attached  to  some  part 
of  the  piece  of  furniture  where  the  separate  box  can 
readily  be  found. 

Objection  is  also  made  to  the  way  in  which  some 
American  nianufacturers  ship  bureaus  and  dressers  and 
the  mirrors  which  go  with  them.  It  appears  that  maiui- 
facturers  more  frequently  than  not  simply  cover  the 
mirror  with  paper  and  crate  it,  with  the  natural  conse- 
quence that  a  great  many  of  them  are  broken  on  arrival. 
This  export  merchant  advocates  following  the  English 
practice  of  packing  each  mirror  in  a  separate  box  thor- 
oughly cushioned  with  excelsior,  and  enclosing  that  box, 
which  in  turn  should  be  properly  protected,  inside  the 
box  containing  the  other  pieces  of  the  furniture  in  ques- 
tion. (See  also  explanation  of  floating"  in  chapter  on 
the  packing  of  glass  and  fragile  goods.)  Attention  is 
also  directed  to  the  fact  that  some  kinds  of  furniture 
which  permit  of  very  close  boxing,  such,  for  example, 
as  refrigerators,  not  infrequently  suffer  from  careless 
nailing  of  the  outside  cases,  the  nails  being  driven  into 
the  furniture  contents  instead  of  into  the  inside  ends  or 
braces  of  the  case  where  they  properly  belong. 

Another  export  merchant,  dealing  with  certain  trop- 


Oourtea^  of  8.  Karpen  d  Bros. 

Packing  op  Bed  and  Box  Couch. 


lUusiratim  left  shows  method  of  packing  bed.  Two  ends  arc  planed  on 
top  of  back.  Note  excelsior  pads  which  prevent  rubbing  of  parts.  IllmtraUm 
at  right  shows  how  coueh  wrapped  and  firmlu  held  case. 
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ical  countries  of  South  America,  points  out  that  the 
used  in  some  American  furniture  is  either  not  of  the  right 
quality  or  is  improperly  used,  because  sometimes  pieces 
of  furniture  fall  apart  under  the  influence  of  the  tropics. 
This  merchant  urges  that  furniture  for  the  tropics  should 
be  fastened  with  screws,  and  if  glue  is  ever  used  it  should 
be  supplementary  to  the  screws  and  most  carefully  and 
scientifically  employed. 

Where  li|^htness  is  desirable  in  shipments,  as  to  cer- 
tain countries  where  duties  are  assessed  on  the  basis  of 
gross  weights,  all  furniture  should,  whenever  possible,  be 
shipped  knocked  down,  thoroughly  protected  from  the 
danger  of  abrasion  by  the  use  of  thick  beds  of  excelsior, 
then  wrapped  in  burlap  and  finally  very  lightly  but  solidly 
crated.  Extreme  care  should  be  exercised  that  no  drops 
or  other  misusage  of  shipping  packages  can  cause  spring- 
ing or  breaking  of  the  contents. 

Reduction  in  Cubic  Space  Neceasiwry.— One  of  the  mis- 
takes in  export  shipping  to  which  furniture  manufac- 
turers seem  particularly  prone  is  the  disregard  of  the 
widely  known  and  constantly  emphasiied  fact,  that  ocean 
freight  rates  on  such  comparatively  light  commodities 
as  furniture  are  charged,  not  on  the  weight  of  the  pack- 
ages, but  on  their  cubic  measurement.  The  economizing 
of  the  cubic  measurement  of  each  case  containing  furni- 
ture, even  if  only  by  a  few  cubic  inches,  means  a  corre- 
sponding decrease  in  the  cost  of  the  goods  to  the  foreign 
customer.  Complaints  are  constantly  ,  being  received 
from  buyers  of  the  disregard  of  specific  and  repeated 
packing  instructions  given  to  manufacturers,  which  have 
entailed  the  loss  of  a  good  deal  of  money  because  of  the 
excessive  freights  paid  on  account  of  unnecessarily  large 
packing  or  the  neglect  to  include  small  packages  in  the 
otherwise  vacant  spaces  in  larger  cases.  An  example  is 
given  of  a  shipment  to  the  Argentine  Republic  of  sec- 
tional book  cases,  card  index  boxes,  etc.  These  were  all 
shipped  separately,  whereas  the  small  card  index  boxes 
might  easily  have  been  padied  in  the  empty  spaces  inside 
the  bases  of  the  sectional  book  cases,  A  good  many  cuoic 
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ical  countries  of  South  America,  points  out  that  the  glue 
used  in  some  American  furniture  is  either  not  of  the  right 
quality  or  is  improperly  used,  because  sometimes  pieces 
of  furniture  fall  apart  under  the  influence  of  the  tropics. 
This  merchant  urges  that  furniture  for  the  tropics  should 
be  fastened  with  screws,  and  if  glue  is  ever  used  it  should 
be  supplementary  to  the  screws  and  most  carefully  and 
scientifically  employed. 

Where  lightness  is  desirable  in  shipments,  as  to  cer- 
tain countries  where  duties  are  assessed  on  the  basis  of 
gross  weights,  all  furniture  should,  whenever  possible,  be 
shipped  knocked  down,  thoroughly  protected  from  the 
danger  of  abrasion  by  the  use  of  thick  beds  of  excelsior, 
then  wrapped  in  burlap  and  finally  very  lightly  but  solidly 
crated.  Extreme  care  should  be  exercised  that  no  drops 
or  other  misusage  of  shipping  packages  can  cause  spring- 
ing or  breaking  of  the  contents. 

Reduction  in  Cubic  Space  Necessary.— One  of  the  mis- 
takes in  export  shipping  to  which  furniture  manufac- 
turers seem  particularly  prone  is  the  disregard  of  the 
widely  known  and  constantly  emphasized  fact,  that  ocean 
freight  rates  on  such  comparatively  light  commodities 
as  furniture  are  charged,  not  on  the  weight  of  the  pack- 
ages, but  on  their  cubic  measurement.  The  economizing 
of  the  cubic  measurement  of  each  case  containing  furni- 
ture, even  if  only  by  a  few  cubic  inches,  means  a  corre- 
sponding decrease  in  the  cost  of  the  goods  to  the  foreign 
customer.  Complaints  are  constantly  being  received 
from  buyers  of  the  disregard  of  specific  and  repeated 
packing  instructions  given  to  manufacturers,  which  have 
entailed  the  loss  of  a  good  deal  of  money  because  of  the 
excessive  freights  paid  on  account  of  unnecessarily  large 
packing  or  the  neglect  to  include  small  packages  in  the 
otherwise  vacant  spaces  in  larger  cases.  An  example  is 
given  of  a  shipment  to  the  Argentine  RepubEc  of  sec- 
tional book  cases,  card  index  boxes,  etc.  These  were  all 
shipped  separately,  whereas  the  small  card  index  boxes 
might  easily  have  been  packed  in  the  empty  spaces  inside 
the  bases  of  the  sectional  book  cases.  A  good  many  cubic 
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feet  of  space  which  had  to  be  paid  for  at  high  frei^t 
rates  we^wasted  in  shipiaentB  of  this  description.  In 

aBother  case  a  manufacturer  failed  to  nest  metal  cash 
boxes  as  he  ought  to  have  nested  them,  one  within  an- 
other.  Each  one  was  packed  separately;  and  the  result- 
ing  freight  charges  were  two  or  three  times  what  they 
ought  to  have  been. 

Fmh  many  letters  received  from  manufacturers  of 
various  Mnds  of  furniture  detailing  their  experiences, 
practices  and  polcies  in  export  shipping,  the  following 
excerpts  may  be  chosen  as  likely  to  be  of  interest  and 
value. 

Gteiifnil  Household  Fumitufe.^ — One  of  the  largest 
irms  specializing  in  shipping  furniture  for  export  sub- 
mits a  number  of  photographs  illustrating  its  practices 
in  export  packing  which  are  reproduced  on  pages  480  and 
491,  and  writes  in  this  connection:  '*This  company  makes 
its  own  cases  and  crates  for  export  shipments.  These  are 
built  of  one-inch  lumber,  usuaUy  of  North  Carolina  pine, 
but  birch  or  gumwood  is  sometimes  used.  Lumtber  is 
dfessed  on  both  sides  so  that  it  is  about  %"  after  planing. 
Both  cases  and  crates  are  lock-cornered — ^thai^is,  they  are 
so  built  that  all  the  nails  go  into  the  edges  of  the  boards 
instead  of  some  going  into  the  ends  of  the  boards.  In 
this  way  boards  are  prevented  from  splitting  or  working 
loose^jind  the  deating  used  by  some  companies  to  accom- 
plish the  same  end  is  made  unnecessary.  Coated  nails 
are  used  throughout,  as  these  do  not  easily  pull  out. 
Cases  are  strapped  all  around  the  edges  with  %"  straps 
of  high-grade  metal. 

''When  furniture  is  packed  in  cases  a  bed  of  picked 
excelsior  about  one  inch  or  more  thick,  placed  between 
layers  of  kraf t  paper,  is  put  into  the  case  on  at  least  two 
sides.  When  needed,  as  in  cases  of  bedroom,  dining  room, 
living  room,  or  office  furniture,  braces  of  wood  about  an 
inch  thick  are  nailed  to  the  case  across  the  bottom  of  the 
article  that  is  being  packed,  and  also  across  the  front  in 
order  to  hold  it  firmly  against  the  padding  of  excelsior 
at  the  back  and  top.  Two  braces  are  usuaBy  used  across 
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the  front,  one  across  the  bottom,  and  other  braces  may  be 
used  where  needed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ship- 
ment. Often  the  ends  of  the  braces  are  screwed  into  the 
sides  of  the  case,  and  nailed  to  cleats  above  and  below  to 
prevent  splitting.  The  general  purpose  of  bracing  is  to 
keep  the  article  from  shifting,  hold  it  firmly  against  the 
resilient  bed  of  excelsior,  and  protect  it  from  breakage 
by  lifting  it  away  from  the  sides  of  the  case,  so  that  even 
if  the  case  should  be  injured  the  furniture  may  still  be 
:safe. 

**A11  cases  are  lined  with  kraft  or  oiled  paper  or  tar- 
paulin, depending  upon  the  country  to  which  they  are 
going.  If  goods  are  to  go  by  muleback  at  the  last  stage 
of  the  journey,  waterproof  paper  or  tarpaulin  is  used, 
so  that  they  may  be  removed  from  the  case  before  loading 
onto  the  animaPs  back  and  still  be  protected  from  injury 
by  rain  or  other  causes. 

"If  furniture  is  packed  tight  enough  in  a  case  or 
crate  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  braces,  but  braces  are 
always  used  unless  the  goods  fit  perfectly.  The  lumber 
used  in  all  of  the  packages  shown  in  the  accompanying 
photographs  is  4/4  North  Carolina  pine,  birch  or  gum- 
wood.  Crates  as  well  as  cases  are  always  iron  strapped 
with  bands  of  from  %"  to  1"  wide,  nailed  with  cement- 
coated  nails.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  with  us  is 
in  a  few  shipments  to  the  West  Indies  where  it  is  beheved 
iron  strapping  is  not  required." 

Another  large  shipper  of  furniture  gives  the  follow- 
ing details  referring  to  his  export  packing.  *  *  Furniture 
should  be  knocked  down  as  much  as  possible  before  pack- 
ing. Then  it  is  wrapped,  usually  in  heavy  wrapping 
paper,  and  excelsior  pads  are  placed  here  and  there 
around  the  edges,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  rubbing.  The 
furniture  is  then  boxed,  preferably  in  a  strong  case  which 
has  battens  all  around  the  edges.  If  the  furniture  is 
irregular  in  shape,  braces  are  used,  that  is,  strips  of 
wood  three  inches  or  so  wide  are  nailed  across  and  close 
above  parts  of  the  furniture  from  one  side  of  the  case  to 
the  other,  in  order  to  keep  the  article  from  shifting.  For 
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example,  a  diYaii  might  have  a  brace  mmm  the  seat  and 
another  across  the  haak.  By  careful  bradng  it  is  some- 
times possible  to  pack  m&te  than  one  article  in  the  same 
case. 

Cases  should  be  used  where  goods  are  going  a  long 
distance,  and  as  an  extra  precaution,  oiled  paper  lining 
is  sometimes  used  inside  to  prevent  moisture  from  pene- 
trating. The  ordinary  casing  is  made  of  lumber  I''  frame 
and  illing.  The  wood  is  planed  on  both  sides — ^the 
inside  so  that  it  will  not  scratch  the  furniture,  the  outside 
because  it  makes  a  smoother  surface  for  marking.  The 
cases  should  be  strapped  with  iron  strapping  from 
to  1*^  wide,  according  to  the  size  of  the  case.  These  straps 
are  nailed  all  around  the  edges  of  the  case.  When  furni- 
ture is  shipped  overland  by  muleback  it  may  be  packed 
either  in  bales  or  cases,  depending  on  whether  duty  is 
paid  by  gross  weight  or  not.  It  is  also  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  use  tarpaulin  in  order  to  protect  the  goods  from 
rain  storms.  Sometimes  oiled  paper  is  used  inside  in- 
stead of,  or  in  addition  to,  the  tarpaulin. 

''When  furniture  contains  glass,  special  care  is,  of 
course,  necessary.  As  a  rule^^^  should  have  two  stdps 
of  paper  in  the  form  of  mi  Iil''"'pa8ted  from  comer  to  cor- 
ner. When  glass  is  packed  separately,  the  best  method 
is  as  follows :  If  more  than  one  layer  of  glass  is  to  go  in 
the  case,  paper  is  laid  between  them,  and  excelsior  is 
stuffed  between 'the  glass  and  ikhe  sides  of  the  ^case.  This 
case  is  then  put  inside  anO'ther  case,  wMdi  is  filled  with 
excelsior.    (See  chapter  on  the  packing  of  glass.) 

**To  nearby  countries  crates  are  frequently  used  in- 
stead of  cases.  The  crates  are  made  of  lumber  with  1" 
frame  and  W'  to  %"  filling,  the  boards  of  the  crating 
being  from  four  to  six  inches  apart.  The  furniture  is 
braced,  just  as  when  packed  in  cases,  and '  the  crates 
should  be  iron  strapped  in  the  same  way.  Wicker  'f umi- 
tnre,  being  less  breakable  than  other  kinds,  is  generally 
packed  in  crates,  unless  it  can  be  completely  knocked 
down,  in  which  case  the  parts  may  be  baled  or  boxed. 

''Baling  is  done  with  burlap  wd  excelsior,  the  burlap 
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being  laid  out,  spread  with  excelsior  to  a  depth  of  ive 
or  six  inches  or  more,  according  to  the  article  that  is  to 
be  packed,  then  brought  up  over  the  furniture  and  sewed 
tightly.  Baling  is  advisable  only  for  very  nearby  coun- 
tries, or  when  the  article  can  be  completely  knocked  down 
or  is  so  inexpensive  that  the  price  of  casing  would  be  dis- 
proportionate to  its  value,  and  where  duties  are  paid  by 
weight" 

PacMnfif  of  Office  Furniture. — large  manufacturer 
of  office  furniture  has  developed  what  he  believes  is 
adequate  and  satisfactory  export  packing.  This  manu- 
facturer writes :  When  it  is  considered  that  merchandise 
that  is  destined  for  foreign  lands  undergoes  in  a  great 
many  instances  the  roughest  possible  handling,  there 
should  be  no  wonder  that  we  give  the  matter  of  packing 
for  export  our  very  careful  study. 

*'Both  wood  and  steel  cabinets  as*  well  as  desks  are 
first  carefully  wrapped  in  either  oiled  paper  or  kraft 
paper  (an  absolutely  waterproof  paper).  Boxing  is  then 
prepared  allowing  a  good  distance  all  around  the  cabinet 
for  packing  with  excelsior.  The  casing  is  then  built  up 
as  rigid  and  strong  as  possible ;  the  ends  of  each  box  are 
reinforced  and  all  stock  is  Ys". 

**0n  the  average  sized  oases  we  use  two  iron  bands, 
but  when  the  boxes  are  extra  large,  three  bands  are  used. 
These  hmda  are  the  strongest  protection  we  know  of  and 
are  drawn  up  exceptionally  tight  by  means  of  damps, 
both  ends  being  held  with  automatic  fasteners. 

**The  cases  are  very  carefully  marked  with  the  net 
and  gross  weights  on  the  outside,  and  in  cases  where 
goods  are  to  be  forwarded  through  New  York  forwarding 
houses,  the  foreign  address  is  covered  by  a  small  board, 
which  is  lightly  nailed  to  the  case,  and  bears  the  address 
of  the  forwarder.*' 

Another  house  doing  a  large  business  in  furniture 
made  of  steel  and  wood  sends  drawings  of  its  export 
packages  (see  page  509)  and  states  that  in  the  construc- 
tion of  its  crates,  **We  use  elm  and  hemlock  lumber  1" 
and  1%"  thick  fastened  with  8-penny  and  10-penny  nails. 
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The  cabinets  are  wrapped  with  double  thidmess  of  gray 
express  paper  before  being  pnt  into  the  crates  and  padded 
with  6"  excelsior  pads  on  corners  and  wherever  necessary 
to  prevent  contact  between  crate  and  cabinet. 
^    **Tn  crating,  a  bottom  frame  is  built  and  the  cabinet 
IS  then  placed  on  this  frame;  then  the  top  frame  is  built 
and  placed  on  top  of  the  cabinet,  resting  on  the  excelsior 
pads  mentioned  above.  The  sides  are  then  nailed  on  the 
crate,  after  which  braces  are  put  on,  also  6"  metal  boxing 
strips.  The  diagonal  braces  are  used  to  prevent  racking 
of  the  cabinet  when  it  is  handled  by  derricks  or  hoists  in 
and  out  of  the  ship.  This  is  practically  unnecessary  on 
anything  but  export  shipments,  as  this  method  of  han- 
dling is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  export  shipments.'* 

A  large  shipper  of  office  desks  declares  in  a  letter  that 
the  greatest  requirement  in  export  shipping  is  that  boxes 
be  rigid  and  not  subject  to  distortion  and  consequent 
injury  to  the  contents.  We  reenforce  top  and  bottom  of 
our  cases  with  two  cross  pieces  and  mm  tight  boxes  of 
13/16"  chestnut  matched  lumber.  We  use  sufficient  quan- 
tities of  paper  and  excelsior  to  keep  all  surfaces  of  the 
desks  away  from  the  boards  of  the  cases.  The  great 
point,  however,  is  that  the  cases  be  rigid." 

WfiolstcwMl  Furniture.— A  prominent  New  York 
house  which  has  shipped  a  great  deal  of  expensive 
upholstered  furniture  to  various  export  mariits  Sends 
photographs,  which  are  reproduced  on  pages  492  and  497, 
and  a  letter  stating  that  packages  are  generally  made  up 
in  accordance  with  customers '  specifications.  This  house 
believes  that,  in  general,  a  crate  is  as  satisfactory  for 
overseas  shipments  as  a  case,  and  its  customers,  many  of 
whom  are  in  South  Amerioan  oountxifs,  frequently 
specify  crates  in  order  to  save  weight.  The  wood  used 
is  1"  pine.  The  crates  are  lined  with  oiled  paper  and 
layers  of  the  same  are  placed  between  each  part  of  each 
article.  Heavy  pads  of  excelsior  are  used  between  each 
part  of  each  piece  of  furniture  to  prevent  rubbing,  and 
the  pads  are  also  used  to  protect  against  abrasion  with 
outside  case.  A  general. idea  of  the  packing  supplied  by 
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this  house  will  be  HHher  gathered  from  the  photographs 
to  which  reference  is  made. 

Export  Packing  of  Pianos. — The  man  whose  ideas  of 
piano  transportation  are  limited  to  the  padded  vans  one 
sees  in  the  city  streets,  and  who  has  noted  the  extreme 
care  with  which  these  costly  instruments  are  carried  from 
van  to  house  and  finally  placed  in  the  music  room  or 
drawing  room,  need  only  look  at  the  illustration  on  page 
497,  made  from  a  photograph  taken  by  Mr.  Harry  A. 
Franck^,  that  accompanies  this  text,  to  realize  that  he  has 
only  seen  part  of  the  travels  of  the  piano.  This  photo- 
graph is  really  a  commentary  on  any  export  package  and 
should  be  studied  and  remembered  by  anyone  interested 
in  the  pilgrimage  of  foreign  shipments. 

The  name  of  the  factory  manufacturing  the  piano 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Franck  we  do  not  know,  but  we  hope 
that  this  factory  had  some  idea  of  transportation  in 
South  America  and  of  the  severity  of  the  mountain  voy- 
age of  a  once  sweet-toned  instrument.  For,  if  the  factory 
did  not  know  and  if  it  packed  this  piano  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  elements  entering  into  the  problem,  it 
requires  no  imagination  to  picture  the  disappointment  of 
the  owner  and  his  feeling  toward  American-made  goods. 
The  man  who  first  of  all  makes  a  considerable  expendi- 
ture for  a  piano,  then  performs  the  task  of  having  it 
brought  to  some  West  Coast  port,  and  then  gets  together 
the  small  army  that  is  going  to  carry  that  piano  into  the 
fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  is  thirsty  for  the  delights 
of  haitaony,  and  if  he  does  not  get  them,  but  in  place 
receives  a  mass  of  swollen  felts  and  rusted  wires,  Ms 
feelings  are  going  to  be  quite  intense. 

•The  manufacture  of  the  piano,  like  that  of  moBl 
musical  instruments,  has  been  brought  to  a  state  of 
excellence  in  the  United  States  that  permits  world-wide 
competition  with  the  instruments  manufactured  in 
Europe,  and  in  tl|e  case  of  pianos  one  American  manu- 
facturer has  the  honor  of  having  his  instruments  seleeted 

*  Reproduced  from Vagabonding  Down  the  Aiiii%"  by  permisaion  of 
Tlw  Century  Co. 
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the  world  over  for  their  excellence  and  high  standard. 

A  well  known  manufacturer  described  verbally  to  the 
writer  his  method  of  export  packing  as  follows :  The 
export  package  does  not  differ  from  the  domestic  pack- 
age except  that  the  export  package  is  tin  lined  and  her- 
metically sealed.  In  both  packages  the  piano  rests  on 
strips  of  wood  which  float  it  as  if  it  were  in  the  middle  of 
the  case,  the  piano  being  securely  fastened  to  the  wood 
strips.  These  strips  in  turn  are  wedged  so  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  their  slipping,  the  whole  making  a  rigid, 
Bohd  export  package. 

A  compartment  is  provided  for  the  legs  and  lyre 
and  the  piano  is  placed  in  the  case  or  removed  by 
lifting  it  in  a  horizontal  position.  The  package  is  so 
designed  as  to  provide  a  minimum  of  labor  in  unpacking. 
Ihe  manufacturer  states  that:  These  packages  have 
been  successfully  transported  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  are  the  result  of  many  years'  careful  study  of  the 
requirements  of  export. " 

Another  manufacturer  of  pianos  writes  that  his  boxes 
are  made  of  lumber  1"  thick  with  three  battens  4  inches 
wide  carried  around  the  entire  box,  the  comers  being 

angles.    There  are  two  additional 
4  battens  at  each  end  on  the  back  of  the  box 

which  is  iron-strapped  all  around.  The  interior  packing 
involves  the  use  of  two  padded  strips,  one  at  each  end 
between  the  end  of  the  piano  and  the  box,  and  a  padded 
stretcher  running  the  entire  length  of  the  box  against 
the  side  below  the  key-bed.  This  is  fastened  with  a  deal 
In  addition  there  are  two  comer  posts  2^x2"  screwed 
through  the  end  and  front  of  the  box  and  extending  from 
the  key-bottom  downward  to  the  bottom  of  the  box.  . 

A  third  piano  manufacturer  sends  a  letter  stating  that 
the  bottoms  of  his  export  cases  are  reenforced  by  skids 
mnnmg  the  full  length;  there  are  inside  cleats  and  an 
extra  cleat  running  around  outside  of  the  box  in  the 
middle.  All  cases  are  lined  inside  with  waterproof  paper 
and  nailed  with  10-penny  cement-coated  nails.  Instead 
of  four  kg  screws  usually  employed,  one  in  each 
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oofner,  this  fflanufacturer  uses  eight  screws  41/2  "x%", 
two  in  each  comer,  passing  through  the  back  of  the  box 
into  the  back  of  the  piano. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  foreign 
importers  of  American  pianos  have  sometimes  com- 
plained that  as  cases  containing  pianos,  as  well  as  other 
commodities,  are  often  turned  upside  down  in  handling, 
if  only  two  lag  screw  bolts  are  used  the  pianos  frequently 
break  away  and  are  seriously  damaged.  The  greatest 
possible  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  securing  and  in  other- 
wise thoroughly  bracing  pianos  within  export  boxes. 

Packing  of  Billiard  Tables. — A  large  company  manu- 
facturing billiard  tables  which  has  exported  its  products 
for  ntiany  years  writes  in  regard  to  its  export  packing  as 
follows:  "The  bed  of  every  billiard  table  consists  of 
three  slabs  of  slate  of  equal  size  usually  from  V  to  1%'' 
thick.  We  pack  these  slabs  of  slate  two  in  one  case  and 
one  in  another,  unless  they  are  thicker  than  I1/2"  and 
then  each  slab  is  placed  in  a  separate  case.  Three  inches 
of  excelsior  are  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  case,  on  top  of 
that  the  slate,  f  ollowed  by  three  inches  more  of  excelsior 
on  top.  When  two  slate  slabs  are  packed  in  one  case 
they  are  laid  face  to  face  on  top  of  each  other.  Three 
inches  of  excelsior  are  also  stuffed  between  the  edges  of 
the  slabs  and  the  sides  of  the  box  so  that  they  are  thor- 
oughly protected  all  around.  We  use  extra  heavy  cases  of 
2"  lumber  screwed  together.  In  addition  to  the  two  cases 
in  which  the  slate  bed  is  packed,  two  more  oases  are 
required  for  each  billiard  table.  The  tables  are  shipped 
knocked  down,  one  case  containing  the  two  ends,  each 
with  two  legs  attached.  The  two  ends  are  placed  on  top 
of  each  other  with  the  two  pairs  of  legs  in  opposite 
directions,  forming  a  hollow  square  which  fits  tight  into 
the  case;  the  second  erne  contains  the  broad-rails,  cush- 
ion  rails,  cues  and  remainder  of  the  equipment." 

Floor  Lamps. — ^A  large  New  York  exporter  of  novel- 
ties and  specialties  sends  the  excellent  photograph  (see 
page  498)  illustrating  packing  of  a  floor  lamp  about 
six  feet  in  height.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  lamp  is 
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corner,  this  manufacturer  uses  eight  screws  4i/^"x%", 
two  in  each  comer,  passing  through  the  back  of  the  box 
into  the  back  of  the  piano. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  foreign 
importers  of  American  pianos  have  sometimes  com- 
plained that  as  cases  containing  pianos,  as  well  as  other 
commodities,  are  often  turned  upside  down  in  handling, 
if  only  two  lag  screw  bolts  are  used  the  pianos  frequently 
break  away  and  are  seriously  damaged.  The  greatest 
possible  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  securing  and  in  other- 
wise thoroughly  bracing  pianos  within  export  boxes. 

Packing  of  Billiard  Tables. — A  large  company  manu- 
facturing billiard  tables  which  has  exported  its  products 
for  many  years  writes  in  regard  to  its  export  packing  as 
follows:  **The  bed  of  every  billiard  table  consists  of 
three  slabs  of  slate  of  equal  size  usually  from  1"  to  iy2" 
thick.  We  pack  these  slabs  of  slate  two  in  one  case  and 
one  in  another,  nnless  they  are  thicker  than  IVo"  and 
then  each  slab  is  placed  in  a  separate  case.  Three  inches 
of  excelsior  are  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  case,  on  top  of 
that  the  slate,  followed  by  three  inches  more  of  excelsior 
on  top.  When  two  slate  slabs  are  packed  in  one  case 
they  are  laid  face  to  face  on  top  of  each  other.  Three 
inches  of  excelsior  are  also  stuffed  between  the  edges  of 
the  slabs  and  the  sides  of  the  box  so  that  thev  are  thor- 
oughly  protected  all  around.  We  use  extra  heavy  cases  of 
2"  lumber  screwed  together.  In  addition  to  the  two  cases 
in  which  the  slate  bed  is  packed,  two  more  cases  are 
required  for  each  billiard  table.  The  tables  are  shipped 
knocked  down,  one  case  containing  the  two  ends,  each 
with  two  legs  attached.  The  two  ends  are  placed  on  top 
of  each  other  with  the  two  pairs  of  lesrs  in  opposite 
directions,  forming  a  hollow  square  which  fits  tight  into 
the  case;  the  second  case  contains  the  broad-rails,  cush- 
ion rails,  cues  and  remainder  of  the  equipment." 

Floor  Lamps. — ^A  large  New  York  exporter  of  novel- 
ties and  specialties  sends  the  excellent  photograph  (see 
page  498)  illustrating  packing  of  a  floor  lamp  about 
six  feet  in  height.   It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  lamp  is 
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padded  with  excelsior  and  paper  and  that  a  closely  fitting 
crate  tapering  at  the  top  is  made  especially  to  fit  it.  If 
more  than  one  lamp  is  to  be  forwarded  in  a  single  ship- 
ment,  from  two  to  four  may  be  packed  in  a  orate,  alter- 
nate lamps  being  packed  reversed,  the  top  of  one  tied  to 
the  foot  of  its  neighbor.  The  lamp  shades  are  packed  sep- 
arately in  cardboard  boxes  suitably  crated. 

Talking  Machines.— Among  the  American  indnstries 
that  have  made  nnnsnal  progress  in  export  the  talking 
machine  manufactnrers  are  notable,  for  thronghont  the 
world  the  excellence  of  the  American  made  machine  is 
recognlied  and  this,  together  with  the  nnusual  repertoire 
oiFered,  places  the  prodnct  in  a  distinguished  position. 

The  packing  of  this  instrument  offers  a  number  of 
angles  that  are  also  characteristic  of  other  lines  described 
in  this  book  We  have  first  the  necessity  of  protecting 
the  fine  cabinetwork  of  the  talking  machine  for,  with  ma- 
chines  valned  at  times  at  several  hnndred  dollars  each, 
it  is  paramonnt  that  the  merchandise  be  received  without 
blemish,  and  in  addition  to  the  usual  requirements  of 
careful  protection  from  friction  and  abrasion  we  have 
the  necessity  for  complete  protection  against  moistnre. 

In  describing  its  export  packing  a  company  doing  a 
large  international  bnsiness  submits  a  nnmber  of  highly 
interesting  photographs,  shown  on  pages  498,  503  and 
504,  with  captions  briefly  describing  each  style  of  packing 
which  may  be  more  adequately  explained  as  follows :  In 
Series  No.  1  the  corrugated  board  boxes  each  containing 
25  records  are  wrapped  in  kraft  paper  and  finally  in 
waxed  paper,  the  flaps  sealed  with  sealing  tape,  making 
each  package  practically  moistnre  proof.  The  packing 
case  itself  is  lined  with  a  waxed  paper,  divided  near  the 
center  with  a  wood  head  nailed  through  the  side  of  the 
box;  in  each  end  of  the  case  are  placed  several  pieces  of  . 
corragated  board  and  any  empty  space  remaining,  be- 
canse  of  the  varying  thickness  of  different  records,  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  supply  cases  which  will  exactly 
fit,  is  filled  with  a  second  inside  wood  head  and  excelsior 
filiffing.  The  case  itself  is  made  of  y^"  yellow  pine  lum- 
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ber  tongued  and  grooved,  the  ends  fnlly  battened  with 
%''x2%''  strips  and  the  case  is  iron  strapped  all  aronnA 

In  the  illustration  of  packing  Series  No.  2,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  above  the  first  layer  of  machines  are  cleats  to 
hold  the  instruments  solidly.  This  case  is  made  of  the 
same  size  lumber  as  that  just  previously  described,  but 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  an  additional  batten  aronnd 
the  middle  of  the  case  to  prevent  spreading.  In  packing 
Series  No.  3,  a  case  with  sides,  bottom  and  top  of  %", 
yellow  pine  tongued  and  grooved  is  employed,  the  ends 
being  made  of  yellow  pine  fully  battened  with 
%"x2y2"  strips. 

Packing  Series  No.  4  presents  several  very  interesting 
features  which  are  deserving  of  notice  by  exporters  of 
all  kinds  of  fnmitnre.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  motor, 
turn-table,  etc.,  of  this  machine  are  packed  in  a  separate 
corrugated  board  box  which  is  placed  in  the  open  space 
nndemeath  the  machine  between  the  legs.  It  is  then  to 
be  noted  that  the  instrument  itself  is  mounted  on  a  sub- 
stantial skid  to  prevent  the  legs  touching  the  bottom  of 
the  case.  Cleats  are  used  which  completely  snrronmd  the 
machine  at  the  top  but  are  prevented  from  touching  the 
machine  by  corks  inserted  in  the  cleats.  These  corks  are 
coated  with  paraffin  to  prevent  damage  to  the  finish  of 
the  machine  by  rubbing  and  friction.  The  lid  is  held 
tightly  in  place  by  two  clamps  fastened  to  the  guard  rails 
snrronnding  the  top  of  the  instrument,  and  the  whole 
upper  cleated  structure  is  fastened  to  the  skid  on  which 
the  machine  rests  by  means  of  two  strips  down  the  sides. 
It  should  be  observed  that  none  of  this  cleating  actually 
touches  the  finish  of  the  machine.  It  is  used  to  prevent 
the  instmment  coming  in  cdbtact  with  the  packing  case. 
The  latter  is  built  of  five-ply  veneer  with  a  total  thickness 
of  approximately  y^',  making  it  to  aE  intents  and  pur- 
poses puncture  proof.  The  resulting  box  is  fully  bat- 
tened with  %"x2''  strips.  On  the  top  of  the  case  a  tri- 
angularpiece  of  lumber  is  nailed  and  strapped  on  in  the 
effort  to  prevent  the  turning  upside  down  of  the  instru- 
ment The  madiine  is  held  firmly  in  place  ia  tim  mm  by 
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means  of  screws  driven  through  the  sides  of  the  box  into 
the  sides  of  the  skid  which  supports  the  machine.  The 
upper  part  of  the  deated  structure  is  not  fastened  to  the 
paddng  case,  thns  alowing  the  instrument  to  move 
slightly  and  be  relieved  from  much  of  the  shodc  should 
the  box  be  roughly  handled. 

Export  Packing  of  Typewriters.— The  typewriter  is 
a  peculiarly  American  invention  and  is  one  of  that  great 
category  of  labor-saving  devices  that  characterize  the 
development  of  American  business.  With  a  simple  ma- 
chine to  merchandise  and  one  with  an  enormous  potential 
consumer  demand  throughout  the  entire  world  the  type- 
writer companies  were  early  in  the  foreign  field,  and  sev- 
eral of  them  have  developed  an  export  package  of  excel- 
lent value  from  the  standpoint  of  portability  and  security. 

fCA?!  f  ^^^^^^  ^®  chapter  with  a  photograph  (see 
page  504)  of  the  export  package  of  a  well  known  company 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  case  the  typewriter  is 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  case.    When  the  box  is 
upright  the  typewriter  is  resting  on  the  floor  of  ike 
mse,  and  this  method  of  packing  also  greatly  facilitates 
tne  opening  ol  the  case  and  the  removal  of  the  machine. 
Describing  this  package,  our  correspondent  writes  us  • 
** Typewriters  for  export  shipment  are  packed  in  strong 
wooden  boxes.   These  boxes  are  made  of  material 
and  the  four  sides  are  mortised  together.   Grooves  are 
cut  in  two  opposite  sides  of  the  box  providing  a  hold  by 
means  of  which  the  box  is  readily  handled.  In  the  case 
ot  Kussian  shipments,  however,  rope  handles  are  also 
provided  on  two  opposite  sides  of  the  box.  The  cover  of 
the  box  is  provided  6n  the  outside  with  two  hardwood 
strips  2"x%",  to  which  the  machine  is  securely  fastened 
Two  other  hardwood  strips  rx%"  are  placed  across  the 
top  near  the  sides  to  further  strengthen  it. 

''When  the  machine  is  received  in  the  packing  depart- 
ment,  all  nickel  plated  parts  and  others  not  protected  by 
a  mst  proof  finish  are  given  a  coat  of  grease  to  prevent 
rusting.  All  moving  parts  are  then  tied  securely  in  place 
by  means  of  y/'  white  tape.  Twelve  such  ties  are  made. 


Omrtcsy  of  ^\ltio)lul  OtMll  MegUter  Co. 

Final  Packing  or  Cash  Smsm. 
0pm  spam  fiUea  v>ith  mceMor;  top  i»  fmt€ne4  by  immM»  o/  wewt. 


Cmrieiv  »f  Motional  Caaik  RegiBter  Oo. 
GoMPLBTii  Oass  Oontainino  Cash  Kihistbr. 
W'oi€  lr«M»  §tmp§  plaeetf  @m  hottom  mii  rear  of  ootc 
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means  of  screws  driven  through  the  sides  of  the  box  into 
the  sides  of  the  skid  which  supports  the  machine.  The 
«PP«5  part  of  the  cleated  structure  is  not  fastened  to  the 
packing  case,  thus  allowing  the  instrument  to  move 
slightly  and  be  relieved  from  much  of  the  shock  should 
the  box  be  roughly  liandlod. 

Export  Padring  of  Typewriters.— The  typewriter  is 
a  peculiarly  American  invention  and  is  one  of  that  great 
category  of  labor-saving  devices  that  characterize  the 
development  of  American  business.  With  a  simple  ma- 
chine to  merchandise  and  one  with  an  enormous  potential 
consumer  demand  throughout  the  entire  world,  the  type- 
writer companies  were  early  in  the  foreign  field,  and  sev- 
eral of  them  have  developed  an  export  package  of  excel- 
lent value  from  the  standpoint  of  portability  and  security. 

We  illustrate  this  chapter  with  a  photograph  (see 
page  504)  of  the  export  package  of  a  well  known  company 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  tliat  in  this  case  the  typewriter  is 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  case.    When  the  box  is 
upright  the  typewriter  is  resting  on  the  floor  of  the 
case,  and  this  method  of  packing  also  greatly  facilitates 
the  openmg  of  the  case  and  the  removal  of  the  machine. 
Describing  this  package,  our  correspondent  wiitos  us: 
^'Typewriters  for  export  shipment  are  i)aeked  in  strong 
wooden  boxes.    These  boxes  are  made  of  %"  material 
and  the  four  sides  are  mortised  together.   Grooves  are 
cut  in  two  opposite  sides  of  the  box  providing  a  hold  by 
means  of  which  the  box  is  readily  handled.   In  the  case 
of  Bussian  shipments,  however,  rope  handles  are  also 
provided  on  two  opposite  sides  of  the  box.  The  cover  of 
the  box  is  provided  on  the  outside  with  two  hardwood 
strips  2"x%",  to  which  the  machine  is  securely  fastened. 
Two  other  hardwood  sti  ips  l"x%"  are  placed  across  the 
top  near  the  sides  to  further  strengthen  it. 

"When  the  machine  is  received  in  the  packing  depart- 
ment, all  nickel  plated  parts  and  others  not  protected  by 
a  rust  proof  finish  are  given  a  coat  of  grease  to  prevent 
rusting.  All  moving  parts  are  then  tied  securely  in  place 
by  means  of      white  tape.  Twelve  such  ties  are  made. 


Cmrtegj/  of  Nmtimal  Cash  Register  Co. 
Final  Packing  op  Cash  Register. 
Open  apace  filled  with  e«eeI«ior;  top  is  fastened  by  means  of  screws. 


Courtesy  of  National  Cash  Register  Co. 


Completed  Case  Containing  Cash  Register. 
Note  iron  straps  placed  on  hottom  and  rear  of  case. 
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A  cardboard  type  bar  retainer,  oiled  to  prevent  rust,  is 
then  forced  in  position  to  hold  the  bars  in  place.  A  box 
cover  is  then  obtained  by  the  packer  and  turned  upside 
down  on  his  bench.  This  cover  has  previously  had 
attached  to  it,  by  bolts  and  washers  through  the  hard- 
wood strips,  two  springs  made  of  1%"  wide  steel  and 
about  Yg"  thick.  These  springs  are  13"  wide.  A  base 
board  of  hardwood  is  placed  in  position  on  these  springs 
and  the  typewriter  with  wooden  feet  inserted  is  placed  in 
position  on  the  base  board.  Holes  are  provided  in  the 
base  board  into  which  the  feet  fit.  A  wooden  saddle  or 
packing  piece,  out  to  the  proper  shape,  is  next  placed 
across  the  front  and  one  across  the  back  of  the  top  plate. 
The  wood  packing  piece  across  the  front  is  prevented 
from  marring  the  enamel  by  means  of  'packing  buttons.' 
These  buttons  are  a  concave  piece  of  metal,  circular  in 
shape,  and  are  provided  with  a  small  key  or  feather 
which  projects  from  the  convex  side.  This  key  fits  into 
the  slot  of  the  top  plate  screw  and  holds  the  wood  away 
from  contact  with  the  enamel.  The  rear  packing  piece 
is  prevented  from  marring  the  enamel  by  means  of  small 
pieces  of  felt  placed  between  the  wood  and  the  top  plate. 
These  packing  pieces  are  tied  to  the  spring  beneath  the 
base  board  by  means  of  a  steel  tie  rod  at  each  end.  These 
are  tightened  up  by  means  of  a  nut.  Tlie  front  and  rear 
saddles  are  tied  together  by  means  of  a  metal  strip  at 
each  side  of  the  typewriter.  Thus  we  see  that  the  ma- 
chine is  now  securely  fastened  to  the  springs  attached  to 
the  under  side  of  the  box  cover. 

*'The  whole  machine  is  now  completely  wrapped  in 
a  heavy  oiled  paper.  Over  this  paper  is  placed  the  metal 
cover  for  the  typewriter  and  this  is  fastened  in  place  on 
the  base  board  of  the  machine.  On  the  inside  of  the  box 
are  fastened  by  means  of  white  tape,  the  accessory  box, 
ribbon  and  instructions.  The  box  cover  is  next  inverted 
over  the  box  and  dropped  into  place,  thus  placing  the 
machine  inside  of  the  box.  The  cover  is  fastened  in  place 
with  screw  nails  so  that  it  may  readUy  be  removed  with 
the  aid  of  a  screw  driver," 
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A  cardboard  type  bar  retainer,  oiled  to  prevent  rust,  is 
then  forced  in  position  to  hold  the  bars  in  place.  A  box 
cover  is  then  obtained  by  the  packer  and  turned  upside 
down  oil  his  bench.  This  cover  has  previously  had 
attached  to  it,  by  bolts  and  washers  through  the  hard- 
wood strips,  two  springs  made  of  IV2"  wide  steel  and 
about  ifs"  thick.  These  springs  are  13"  wide.  A  base 
board  of  hardwood  is  placed  in  position  on  these  springs 
and  the  typewriter  with  wooden  feet  inserted  is  placed  in 
position  on  the  base  board.  Holes  are  provided  in  the 
base  board  into  wliich  the  feet  fit.  A  wooden  saddle  or 
packing  piece,  cut  to  the  proper  shape,  is  next  placed 
across  the  front  and  one  across  the  back  of  the  top  plate. 
The  wood  packing  piece  across  the  front  is  prevented 
from  marring  the  enamel  by  means  of  *  packing  buttons.' 
These  buttons  are  a  concave  piece  of  metal,  circular  in 
.  shape,  and  are  provided  with  a  small  key  or  feather 
which  projects  from  the  convex  side.  This  key  fits  into 
the  slot  of  the  top  plate  screw  and  holds  the  wood  away 
from  contact  with  the  enamel.  The  rear  packing  piece 
is  prevented  from  marring  the  enamel  by  means  of  small 
pieces  of  felt  placed  between  the  wood  and  the  top  plate. 
These  packing  pieces  are  tied  to  the  spring  beneath  the 
l)ase  board  by  means  of  a  steel  tie  rod  at  each  end.  These 
are  tightened  up  by  means  of  a  nut.  The  front  and  rear 
saddles  are  tied  together  by  means  of  a  metal  strip  at 
each  side  of  the  typewriter.  Thus  we  see  that  the  ma- 
chine is  now  securely  fastened  to  the  springs  attached  to 
the  under  side  of  the  box  cover. 

**The  whole  machine  is  now  completely  wrapped  in 
a  heavy  oiled  paper.  Over  this  paper  is  placed  the  metal 
cover  for  the  tyi)ewriter  and  this  is  fastened  in  place  on 
the  base  board  of  the  machine.  On  the  inside  of  the  box 
are  fastened  by  means  of  white  tape,  the  accessory  box, 
ribbon  and  instnictions.  The  box  cover  is  next  inverted 
over  the  box  and  dropped  into  place,  thus  placing  the 
macliine  inside  of  the  box.  The  cover  is  fastened  in  place 
with  screw  nails  so  that  it  may  readily  be  removed  with 
the  aid  of  a  screw  driver." 
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Padang  of  Oadi  lifisters.-^Cash  registers  may  be 
fairly  classed  among  that  very  unique  group  of  export 
goods  known  as  '^j&Aerioan  speeialties.''  TMs  dass  of 
eommodities  frequently  enjoys  a  world-wide  market  and 
they  are  recognized  everywhere  as  a  product  essentially 
of  American  genius  and  enterprise.  Certain  of  these 
lines,  like  the  cash  register,  are  inventions  of  relatively 
very  recent  date  and  yet  the  development  of  the  machine 
itself  and  the  development  of  the  world  market  have  been 
Ittle  short  of  phenomenal.  At  first  the  cash  register  was 
a  simple  piece  of  mechanism  and  it  was  designed  to  serve 
a  single  purpose,  hut  the  latest  machines  are  capable  of 
most  complex  operations  in  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

American  specialties  have  consistently  sought  the  for- 
eign "market,  and  in  the  case  of  the  best  known  manufac- 
Inrer  of  casli  registers  tne  normal  export  snipments 
amount  to  more  than  60,000  machines  a  year  and  the  for- 
eign business  is  taken  care  of  by  an  army  of  salesmen  and 
agencies.  The  story  that  could  be  written  of  these  spe- 
cialties would  make  a  most  interesting  account  of  export 
expansion,  and  indicates  what  the  right  sort  of  effort  can 
do  when  backed  by  the  proper  merchandise  and  selling 
abilitv 

The  illnstrations  on  pages  510,  515  and  516  have 
been  supplied  by  a  well  known  manufacturer  and 
deserve  study  with  their  explanatory  captions.  It  may 
be  noted  that  the  packing  cases  employed  are  made  of  1" 
maple  and  are  supplied  to  the  packing  department  com- 
plete with  cleats  and  braces  in  position.  The  machine 
is  protected  with  waterproof  cloth  and  the  base  covered 
with  heavy  cardboard;  open  spaces  are  filled  with  ex- 
celsior. The  lids  are  screwed  on,  greatly  facilitating  the 
removal  of  machines  from  cases  and  leaving  cases  intact 
so  that  customers  may  use  them  for  other  purposes  if 
desired.  Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  iron  straps 
on  bottom  and  rear  of  'Case.  These  are  the  points  toward 
whidi  the  weight  is  thrown  and  are  therefore  strapped. 
This  company  does  not  regard  straps  as  necessary  on 
other  parts  of  the  case« 
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THEOBETICALLY  the  pairing  of  fluids  in  cans 
would  seem  to  be  an  ideal  conation  with  which  to 
deal,  for  here  we  have  containers  of  a  shape  that 
admits  of  standard  cases  and  the  containers  themselves 
are  far  from  fragile.  However,  the  packing  of  goods  of 
this  sort,  to  obtain  the  best  results,  is  by  no  means  simple, 
and,  like  ©very  other  problem  of  export  packing,  the 
work  requires  study  and  experimentation. 

A  good  many  things  may  happen  to  canned  goods  that 
are  not  well  packed  and  protected.  Poorly  nailed  cases 
mean  punctured  containers,  weak  crates  or  boxes  mean 
as  a  rule  that  the  customer  is  not  going  to  receive  his 
goods,  and  it  is  astonishing  what  can  hapW  to  a  ease  of 
canned  goods  when  the  cans  are  not  protected  against 
crushing  strains  that  may  in  turn  be  due  to  a  variety  of 
causes. 

Commodities  packed  in  tins  are  almost  innumerable 
in  variety,  including  not  only  liquids  and  pastes,  but  also 
powders  and  solids.  Commonest  among  such  shipments 
are  to  be  noted  paints,  tinned  fruits  and  vegetables,  fish 
and  meats,  biscuit,  pharmaceutical  products,  oils,  etc.  It 
is  found  necessary  to  pack  many  commodities  in  tins  for 
export  purposes,  when  pasteboard  or  wood  cartons  are 
ample  for  domestic  shipment.  This  occurs  both  because 
of  additional  protection  required  for  such  conmiodities 
in  transport  overseas,  and  because  of  the  perishable 
nature  of  some  commodities  in  more  trying  climates  than 
our  own.  Cereals  and  biscuit  must  be  packed  in  tin  to 
prevent  spoiling  by  tropical  moisture,  and  to  guard 
against  the  entrance  of  worms  and  weevils.  If  these  com- 
modities, dried  fruit,  or  other  provisions  of  a  perishable 
nature,  are  not  packed  in  tin,  they  rapidly  become  rancid, 
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decayed  or  moldy  in  many  oountries  to  which  they  are 
shipped;  they  may  bC'  affected  by  long  salt  water  voyages 
or  by  the  long  dry  or  wet  se^asons  which  prevail  in  tropical 
and  semi-tropical  conntries,  ranging  from  CHiilil  and 
South  America  to  India,  Africa  and  Southern  China. 

One  feature  of  the  export  packing  of  tinned  goodd 
which  should  receive  more  adequate  attention  than  here- 
tofore has  been  the  case,  is  the  waste  of  space,  or  exces- 
sive  sizes  of  packages,  and  consequent  heavy  freight 
charges,  involved  in  the  shipment  of  round  tins  when 
square  tins  holding  the  same  quantities  might  be  packed; 
square  tins  mean  reduction  of  cubic  measurements  and 
consequently  smaller  export  packages.  This  point  is 
brought  out  in  a  letter  from  a  large  export  house  shipping 
chieiy  to  Japan,  which  points  to  the  considerable  loss  of 
money  which  has  occurred  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years  when  freight  rates  htfe  ruled  exorbitantly  high 
as  compared  with  rates  before  the  war.  Square  contain- 
ers, this  firm  believes,  are  far  more  satisfactory  than  are 
round  tins,  although  comparatively  few  manufacturers 
or  shippers  appear  as  yet  to  have  recognized  their  im- 
pO'rtant  advantages.  It  would  seem  that  there^''  need  be 
no  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  large  manu- 
facturer securing  square  tins  at  comparatively  econom- 
ical costs,  and  any  shipper  doing  a  large  volume  of  export 
business  might  rapidly  forge  to  the  front,  as  a  leading 
supplier  of  Uub  particular  merchandise,  through  the  very 
large  economies  he  would  be  able  to  show  to  his  cus- 
tomers  in  other  parts  of  the  world  by  reducing  tie  cubic 
measurements  of  his  export  cases. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  matter  of  this  chapter, 
the  following  specifications,  issued  by  the  General  En- 
gineer Depot  of  the  United  States  Army,  may  be  noted : 
When  tin  containers  for  oils,  paints  and  liquids  are  used 
they  shall  be  of  heavy  sheets,  wel  made,  rectangular  in 
shape,  hermetically  sealed,  and  securely  packed  in  boxes 
or  crates,  with  wood  partitions  between  the  containers. 
Containers  will  not  exceed  5  gallons  in  capacity.  Pack 
two  5-gallon  containers  in  one  box  or  crate.'* 
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Expirt  Paddig  of  Paints.— American  manufacturers 
of  paints  were  careful  during  the  war  to  take  advantage, 
so  far  as  their  national  obligation  permitted,  of  the 
export  opportunity  offered  them,  and  it  is  believed  that 
much  of  the  gain  made  is  going  to  be  held.  Several  con- 
cerns will  not  lose  their  foreign  trade  if  care  and  careful 
planning  can  preserve  it,  and  these  concerns,  without 
exception,  are  making  sure  that  their  'goods  arrive  in 
satisfactory  shape  at  destination. 

A  well-known  manufacturing  concern  which  has 
shipped  its  products  overseas  for  many  years  past  sends 
several  photographs  (shown  on  pages  523, 524),  and  com- 
ments on  its  policy  and  practice  in  padking  for  export 
as  follows:     Paint  is  packed  in  cylindrical  tin  cans. 
Gallons  and  half-gallons  are  packed  in  ream-top  cans, 
which  are  sealed  thus :  a  thin,  round  piece  of  tin  is  laid 
over  the  top  of  the  can,  the  edge  of  the  tin  projecting 
about  14"  beyond  the  edge  of  the  can.   The  can  is  then 
spun  rapidly  around  by  means  of  a  machine  with  wheels, 
which  press  against  the  projecting  edge  of  tin,  turning 
the  edge  over  on  itself  twice  in  a  double  seam,  and  jam- 
ming it  tight  against  the  can.  The  speed  with  which  the . 
can  is  spun  makes  the  paint  whirl  up  to  the  top,  where  it 
sticks  to  the  side  of  the  can,  making  the  cover  air-tight. 
This  process  requires  great  cav^^..  if  the  can  is  not 
spun  fast  enough,  the  pamt  will  not  rise  to  the  top,  while 
if  it  is  spun  too  fast,  the  paint  will  spill.  A  friction-top 
can,  in  whidi  quarts,  pints  and  half-pints  are  packed,  has 
a  plug-like  cover,  which  sets  down  tightly  into  the  top  of 
the  can.  This  kind  of  top  is  used  for  small  cans  because 
it  can  be  pried  off  and  is  therefore  uninjured  by  opening, 
making  it  possible  to  keep  the  can  covered  as  long  as  the 
paint  lasts.  The  ream-top  can,  however,  cannot  be  opened 
except  by  cutting,  and  is  therefore  used  only  for  the 
larger  tins,  which  are  bought  by  people  who  use  a  great 
deal  of  paint  in  such  a  short  time  that  it  has  no  chance  to 
sMn  over. 

"Pictures  B  and  C  show  paint  in  cases.  In  each  pic- 
ture the  case  at  the  left  contains  6  one-gallon  cans:  the 
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one  in  the  middle  contains  12  half -gallons  (packed  in  two 
layers) ;  the  one  at  the  right  contains  24  quarter-gallons 
(packed  in  two  layers).  Notice  that  each  of  these  cases 
contains  6  gallons  of  paint,  although  the  size  of  the  can 
varies  in  each  instance.  Five-gallon  cans  of  paint  are, 
however,  usually  packed  one  in  a  case  because  paint  is 
so  heavy.  The  purpose  of  the  packers  is  not  to  have 
more  than  100  pounds  weight  in  any  case,  especially  for 
shipments  to  South  America,  where  the  last  stage  of  the 
journey  is  usuaHy  by  muleback.  Occasionally,  however, 
as  much  as  50  gallons  of  paint  are  packed  together;  in 
such  cases— usually  for  mining  companies  or  other  large 
customers — a  barrel  is  used. 

'^Caus  are  prevented  from  rubbing  against  each  other 
by  means  of  wooden  partitions  between  rows,  but  no 
wood  is  laid  between  the  layers.  To  fill  up  the  spaces, 
sawdust  is  shaken  into  the  case.  In  one  respect,  picture 
C  is  misleading:  crates  are  never  used  for  packing  paint; 
those  shown  in  the  picture  contain  empty  cans  as  they 
are  sent  to  the  factory  for  filling.  The  lettering  on  the 
ends  of  the  cases  is  burned  into  the  wood.  Firm  and 
brand  names  are  put  on  in  this  way,  but  the  number 
referring  to  color  and  the  statement  of  quantity  (as  *2— 
5  fhi's  cans'— see  picture  A)  also  gross  and  net  weights 
in  pounds  and  kilos,  are  stenciled.  Cases  are  strapped 
with  iron  two  or  three  inches  from  each  end,  and  the 
straps  are  fastened  with  a  small  piece  of  metal  by  means 
of  a  machine  which  clinches  it  so  tightly  that  it  cuts  into 
the  wood,  thus  preventing  .slipping. 

"  Varnish  is  packed  in  oblong  cans.  Oases  contain 
cans  varying  from  the  five-gallon  size  to  a  quarter-pint. 
As  varnish  is  much  lighter  than  paint,  2  five-gallon  cans 
are  often  packed  in  a  single  case,  as  in  picture  A.  The 
solid-top  cans  are  always  used,  but  instead  of  cutting 
open  the  entire  top,  a  small  nozzle  is  attached  so  that  the 
varnish  can  be  poured,  easily,  and  this  noiile  is  provided 
with  a  ream-top  cap." 

Another  prominent  manufacturer  and  exporter  of 
paints  supplies  a  photograph  of  his  export  packing 


«  Court€§»  of  Devoe  d  lemmniit  €0,,  Mm, 

(B)    Cases  Containing  Paint. 

Each  case  emiaim  »iw  gallons  of  paint.  Case  at  left  km  B  one  jfoUon  cans  ; 
ease  %»  middle,  it  one-half  gallon  cans  packed  l»  two  lagers;  caw  at  right, 
«|  one-quarter  gaUon  cans  in  two  lagers.  Note  wooden  pmrtitimts  between 
rows.    No  ttood  is  nsrd  between  Ini/ers. 


Courtesg  of  J"ailiM»  l^nliii 
Packing  of  Paints  and  Varnishes. 


The  Umer  center  ease  contains  6  one  gallon  tins  of  liquid  paint.  Cans  in. 
upper  center  erne  are  omil,  a  tgpe  peculiar  to  this  brand.  €ase  of  left  contaims 
2  fire  gallon  square  cans  fitting  snuglg,  and  making  cleats  or  sawdust  paMMff 

unnecessary.    Case  at  right  contains  12  one  gallon  cans  fitting  snugly. 


Courtesy  of  Joseph  Dison  Crucible  Co. 
Packing  of  Graphite  Grease. 


Case  of  6  ten  pound  cans  of  graphite  grease  packed  in  donhte-faeed  pasteboard 
cartons.  Hpaces  between  cans  and  cartms  «re  Jlilei  witi  e*O0lti#r  |ir  iiipirt 
shipments.    Cases  are  iron-stropped. 
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tfmirmm  9f'"Bmm  4  Maynoids  Co.,  ine, 
(A)   OAsm  OmTMxmm  Taknisb, 
Fkwt9§m§^  aftowt  imm  mmtmMim  9m  $m  fftMm  mm  #/  vmmm. 


(UjurtvHU  0/  Bmo€  S  MuvmU%  Co.,  Inc. 
(C)   MiTHOD  OF  Packim®  Paint. 
amZ^^hSS!f*t*LZ^^  *'"f*  ifetwfim  rowt  ©/  mm  U  prwm^  rubbing.  Saw 
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(reproduced  on  page  523),  and  writes:  "Sawdast  is 
pacJced  aronnd  the  tins  when  oar  cnstomers  desire.  Many 
of  them,  however,  do  not  care  for  the  sawdust,  as  they 

say  it  sometimes  mars  the  appearance  of  the  labels,  and 
they  agree  with  us  that  it  does  not  add  to  the  strength  of 
the  packing.  However,  in  a  case  of  paints  it  is  impossible 
to  entirely  eliminate  an  occasional  leaker,  and  in  sudk 
cases  the  sawdust  absorbs  the  leaking  paint,  thereby  pre- 
venting  it  from  smearing  up  the  other  cans  in  the  case 
and  running  down  onto  the  other  cases  in  the  shipment. 
The  cans  in  the  upper  center  case  you  will  note  are  oval. 
We  discontinued  this  type  of  cans  as  a  war  economy 
measare.  The  cases  both  right  and  left  of  the  cut  contain 
square  tins  fitting  snugly  in  boxes  so  that  no  packing 
whatever  is  required.  In  the  other  case  the  tins  are  of 
the  double-tight  compressioH-top  type,  fitted  in  boxes 
made  of  white  pine,  ends  of  %"  material,  sides  of 
cross-pieces  of  stuff  form  6  compartments,  holding 
the  cans  in  place,  the  top  of  the  case  fitting  tightly  against 
another.  Cases  are  strapped  with  half -inch  iron  bands 
at  each  end." 

A  large  house  specializing  in  graphite  products  sub- 
mits photographs  (see  pages  523,  541)  of  its  packing 
of  graphite  paints  and  greases  in  cans,  one  photograph 
showing  six  one-gallon  cans  packed  in  excelsior,  another 
showing  6  ten-gaUon  cans  of  grease  packed  in  double- 
faced  pasteboard  cartons.  This  photograph  was  taken 
before  the  interstices  had  been  packed  with  excelsior,  as 
is  always  done  in  export,  but  not  in  domestic  shipments. 
All  cases  are  thoroughly  protected  by  strong  iron  strap- 
ping* 

Packing  of  Oils.— A  large  shipper  states:  **Our  cans 
are  manufactured  by  ourselves  and  made  from  the  best 
quality  tin  plate  available.  For  the  one-gallon  size  and 
under  we  use  I.  C.  plate  weighing  approidmately  107 
pounds  to  the  base  box,  and  I.  X.  material  for  containers 
over  one  gallon  capacity,  having  a  weight  of  135  pounds 
to  the  base  box.   Our  can  factory  is  equipped  with  the 
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most  modern  machinery  and  is  managed  by  thoroughly 
competent  and  experieiteed  help.  In  the  mannfaotni-e  of 
all  cans  we  nse  the  best  quality  solder  that  can  be'  pro-* 
'■eired  for  seaming  'the  sides,  tops  and  bottoms.  IJvery 
can  is  tested  carefully  by  air  pressure  to  determine  leaks 
before  the  tins  are  filled.  After  the  cans  are  filled  and 
sealed,  they  receive  a  further  test  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting  leakers  before  they  are  packed  in  ckses 

Cases  are  set  up  in  our  case  factory  by  modern 
machines.  The -best  grade  of  white  pine  lumber  is  used 
for  making  the  shooks,  which  are  of  one  piece,  sides,  tops 
and  bottoms,  and  free  from  knots  and  other  imperfec- 
tions which  would  tend  to  weaken  the  case  or  detract 
from  its  appearance.  We  handle  only  nailed  cases,  our 
experience  being  that  these  are  much  stronger  than  pack- 
ages with  lock  comers.  The  thicknesses  of  the  shooks 
are  sides,  tops  and  bottoms,  and  ends.  On  export 
business  we  furnish  practically  only  two  sizes,  namely, 
cases  containing  2  five-gallon  and  6  one-gallon  cans. 
Cases  are  shipped  iron-strapped  when  consigned  to  cer- 
tain countries— for  example,  the  Far  East,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  so  on.  For  Great  Britain  and  certain  other 
countries,  m  the  contrary,  we  do  not  consider  iron 
strapping  necessary. 

**After  the  fiUed  cans  have  been  tested,  they  are 
packed  carefully  in  cases,  the  covers  of  which  are  nailed 
on  by  hand.  The  packages  are  placed  on  a  conveyer  and 
put  in  storage.   They  ure  delivered  from  storage  direct 
to  the  inside  of  the  car  or  to  the  car  door  by  means  of  a 
gravity  conveyer.  They  are  removed  from  the  conveyer 
by  hand  and  stored  carefully  in  the  cars.    Plenty  of 
dunnage  wood  of  the  best  grade  is  used  for  blocking 
packages  to  prevent  their  shifting  while  in  transit,  so  as 
to  insure  their  arrival  in  good  condition  at  the  seaboard. 
These  packages  receive  another  careful  inspection  at  the 
steamer's  side  by  our  own  experienced  coopers,  so  that 
when  they  are  delivered  aboard  ship  we  have  every  aasur- 
ance  that  we  have  done  everything  in  our  power  to  safe- 
guard agwnstdefective  ca^sea  reaching  mr  foreign  trade. ' ' 
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Kerosene  oil,  in  cases  almost  invariably  containing 
two  tins  of  5  gallons  each,  has  been  shipped  for  so  many 
years  to  all  parts  of  the  world  by  large  and  experienced 
companies  who  have  specialized  in  such  shipping,  that  no 
description  seems  necessary  in  that  connection.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  pointed  out  that  no  little  complaint  has 
been  received  from  many  foreign  markets  of  punctured 
tins  and  consequent  loss  of  contents.  This  damage  seems 
usually  to  have  resulted  from  careless  nailing  of  cases, 
although  in  some  of  the  smaller  markets  to  which  case 
oil  is  shipped  in  small  quantities,  not  in  cargo  lots,  com- 
plaint is  made  of  the  perforation  of  outer  cases  as  well 
as  inner  tins  on  account  of  superimposed  packages  of 
heavy  weigh|  or  irregular  shapes. 

Pftukiiig  of  Tinned  Fruits,  Fiah,  Etc.— It  is  perhaps 
in  the  packing  of  tinned  fruits,  vegetables,  some  meat 
products,  fish,  and  similar  commodities,  that  remarks 
earlier  in  this  chapter,  relating  to  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  square  instead  of  round  tins, 
are  particularly  to  be  noted.  While  many  paint  manu- 
facturers, for  example,  have  utilized  the  square  tin, 
exporters  of  tinned  fruits,  vegetables,  salmon,  lobster, 
and  the  Hke,  seem  not  yet  fully  conscious  of  the  distine- 
tion  which  exists  between  domestic  and  export  shipping, 
in  the  sense  that  cases  for  steamship  transportation 
overseas  are  charged  freight  not  on  the  basis  of  the 
weight  of  the  case,  but  on  its  cubic  measurement,  and 
that  eirery  inch  sa^ed  in  a  cubic  volmne  oocupied  by  a 
ease  means  a  corresponding  saving  to  the  consignee  in 
the  cost  of  goods. 

Another  most  important  consideration,  in  connection 
with  export  shipments  of  such  commodities,  is  the  em- 
phatic necessity  of  protection  against  pilfering.  Meats, 
fruits,  vegetables,  are  peculiarly  attractive  to  the  petty 
thief,  as  are  chocolates  and  confectionery,  and  in  many 
instances  foreign  customers  of  American  houses  1mm 
complained  of  losses  of  as  high  as  50  per  cent  in  their 
shipments.  In  this  connection,  reference  should  be  made 
to  tiie  chapter  dealing  with  protection  against  pilfering. 
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Ab  almost  all  STich  products  bear  attractive  labels, 
and  are  intended  for  shelf  display  in  retail  shops,  the 
preservation  of  the  labels  and  the  maintenanoe  of  an 
attractive  package  are  peOTliarly  desirable  and  neces- 
sary.   A  merchant  in  Hong  Kong,  writing  that  he 
imports  large  quantities  of  canned  fruits,  suggests 
paddng  the  interstices  between  the  tins  with  light  saw- 
dust, so  that  if  one  tin  becomes   bilged''  from  one  cause 
or  another,  the  sawdust  would  soak  np  the  moisture  and 
prevent  it  from  affecting  the  remainder.  (In  this  regard 
see  i«rmer  remarks  as  to  similar  packing  for  paints.) 
Tbe  same  merchant  also  suggested  that  it  would  be  desi- 
rable to  mark  the  cases  containing  perishable  goods  with 
the  legend,  **Stow  Away  From  Boiler."  In  this  regard, 
however,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  such  a  legend  in  the  English 
language  will  be  only  understood  on  vessels  and  in  ports 
where  Enghsh  is  spoken,  and  furthermore  that  it  is  an 
unfortunate  fact  that  longshoremen  pay  very  little  atten- 
tion to  warnings  of  any  description.    The  Hong  Kong 
louse  just  referred  to  also  wrote:  **We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  if  two  light  one-quarter  inch  battens  were 
muled  along  each  side  of  the  top  of  each  case  containing 
such  goods,  that  it  would  afford  &  means  of  ventilation 
between  cases  while  in  transit,  with  considerable  bene- 
it;''  in  reference  to  which  suggestion  it  is  further  to  be 
observed  that  the  cubic  measurement  of  the  cases  would 
be  just  so  much  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  battens 
which  are  recommended.  Whether  resulting  extra  freight 
charges  might  be  offset  by  the  better  condition  in  which 
goods  of  this  sort  would  arrive  at  destination;  is  a  ques- 
tion which  would  have  to  be  answered  by  experience. 
^  In  regard  to  cases  to  be  used  for  containing  commodi- 
ties of  the  sort,  now  in  question,  the  following  has  been 
extracted  and  abbreviated  from  a  report  made  some  time 
•fo  by  a  commercial  agent  visiting  Porto  Eico.  He 
observed  that  in  unloading  canned  salmon,  about  twenty 
cases  (each  of  60  pounds)  were  placed  at  one  time  in  a 
rope  net  for  hoisting  from  the  ship's  hold  and  swinging 
out  over  the  dock.  The  goods,  under  the  supervision  of 


Courtetv  of  National  Biscuit  <7o. 
(2)    Pagkinq  of  Large  Tins  op  Biscuits 

JLofiw  tin*  ore  wrapped  BepamMif  to  prevmi  rtuUmg  from  mniaei  wiih 
moifture.  Each  m^i§  iateUeH  am4  hm  a  ttrip  a$  top  &f  liM  mmtMtwIm 
eonteHtM. 


Court€9if  0f  JTmiif  JTiiifli 

Packing  op  Confectionery. 


Tin  cam  containing  candies  likely  to  be  affected  6y  dampness  are  pack§§ 
§m  woodm  cases  with  thirty  4  lb.  or  aimteen  7  th.  cam  to  the  case.    A  thim 
€mrdhoar4  4a  pimmd  between  cam  to  Imp  Hlhuiwi^iM         .Jumi.  winfiliiii 
(Mam  mm  Umed  wUh  heavy  paper. 
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the  chief  officer,  were  well  handled,  and  no  f anlt  oould  be 
f  onnd  with  the  method  or  care  taken,  yet  in  every  net  of 
cases  three  or  four  were  broken,  and  the  cans  came  out, 
mnning  the  risk  of  puncturing  from  nails  or  dents  in 
the  cases,  and  a  few,  of  co«r8e,  disappeared  in  the  gar- 
ments  of  the  roustabouts.  Cases  in  this  shipment  were 
made  of  good  material,  nailed  with  I1/2"  smooth  bright 
'  wire  nails.  Herein  lay  the  fault.  Such  nails  were  driven 
through  the  tops  and  bottoms  into  the  ends  of  the  oases, 
entering  with  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and  were  piable  to 
stand  the  strain  of  48  cans  against  either  the  top  or  the 
bottom.  A  four-penny  cement-coated  nail  should  have 
been  used,  with  band  iron,  with  which  all  such  shipping 
cases  ought  always  to  be  strapped  for  overseas  trans- 
portation. This  agent  states  that  importers  in  Porto 
Btco  are  charged  more  for  strapped  cases  than  for  those 
with  iron  bands,  although  increasing  the  cost  of  paakages 
merely  for  strapping  them  must  come  from  a  lack  of 
knowledge  or  consideration  on  the  part  of  manufacturers. 
Just  as  heavy  nails  seem  to  be  used  for  strapped  as  for 
unstrapped  cases,  and  the  saving  through  the  use  of 
lighter  nails  will  offset  the  cost  of  the  strap.  Iron 
strapped  cases  require  a  much  lighter  nail  than  a  case 
without  straps. 

A  large  American  house  specializing  in  shipping 
evaporated  vegetables  and  fruits,  states  that  it  has  found 
a  very  successful  export  packing  of  such  commodities, 
sealed  in  tin  cans,  to  consist  of  a  light  case  with  four  or 
five  wires,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  end  strapping.  This 
concern  states  that  it  has  not  yet  received  a  single  com- 
plaint regarding  this  style  of  packing. 

PacMilgf  Iff  ftareals.— A  very  large  international  ship- 
per of  cereals  states  that  its  products  are  often  shipped 
in  one-pound  ten-ounce  tin  cans,  51/4"  high  by  3i^"  in 
diameter,  hermeticaUy  sealed,  packed  36  tins  to  a  wooden 
ease.  The  cases  are  made  of  hardwood  lumber — ^sides, 
tops  and  bottoms  ends  %".  Bach  end  has  two  cleats, 
2"x%",  running  the  full  depth  of  the  case,  and  every  case 
is  bound  with  nailed  steel  straps  around  each  end. 


RfM' 


PoBkiiig  of  Biscuits.- j|pg      would  be  strictlj  a 
calainity  as  related  to  export  shipments  of  crackers  and 
Msciis,  and  so  we  see  exporters  of  these  products  adopt- 
ing every  precaution  to  guard  against  this  peril.  Pre- 
cautionary measures,  however,  do  not  mean  alone  pro- 
tection of  the  goods,  so  far  as  the  immediate  container 
is  concerned,  but  also  imply  suitable  outer  casing  and 
rugged  substantial  packing  as  a  whole.   The  author  is 
indebted  to  a  large  exporter  for  the  photographs  of  this 
chapter  (see  pages  529,  541),  and  for  the  following 
oomment:  "Goods  exported  by  us  to  nearby  and  for- 
eign lands,  includiif  fie  Near  and  Far  East,  are  packed 
in  hermetically  sealed  tins,  and  in  addition  we  export  our 
famous  carton  package  goods,  but  only  to  such  points 
where  climatic  conditions  are  favorable.  The  tins  vary 
in  size,  containing  from  2%  ounces  to  10  and  12  pounds. 
They  are  sealed  by  means  of  an  inner  Ed  of  tin  soldered 
to  a  lang©  or  rim  which  projects  inside  of  the  box  from 
the  top,  thus  preventing  damage  from  moisture,  insects, 
etc.  A  slip  cover  goes  on  over  this,  fitting  tight  around 
the  edge  of  the  box.    The  smaller  tins,  as  shown  in 
photograph  No.  1  are  wrapped  together  in  heavy  paper 
glued  at  both  ends,  in  units  of  6  or  12,  according  to  the 
siae  of  the  tin.  Eadh  tin  is  encased  with  a  photographic 
label  showing  a  reproduction  of  the  biscuit  at  both  ends. 
The  larger  tins,  shown  in  photograph  No.  2,  are  wrapped 
separately,  to  prevent  tin  from  getting  wet  and  rusting. 
Each  tin  is  labeled  with  the  company  label  and  an  addi- 
tional ^name  strip'  at  the  top  of  the  label,  to  identify  the 
contents.  The  case  in  the  picture  contains  three  layers 
of  tins,  48  in  all,  each  with  net  weight  of  four  pounds. 
The  size  of  the  ease  is  19  cubic  f  eet. 

One  of  the  complaints  received  from  foreign  cus- 
tomers in  regard  to  American  goods,  relates  to  the  faot 
that  some  American  shippers  of  biscuit  have  not  given 
sufficient  attention  to  the  size  of  the  packages  in  which 
Mscuits  are  packed.  Boxes  measuring  inside  from  2%'' 
to  3"  are  made  to  hold  biscuits  only  2%"  in  diameter, 
thus  aUowing  a  play  to  the  contents  which  is  quite  likely 
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to  damage  a  biscuit  in  a  10,000-mile  journey.  Since  these 
unit  packages  may  not  be  opened  for  months  after  they 
have  been  shipped,  or  even  months  after  they  have  been 
received,  the  annoyance  and  ill  feeling  caused  when  the 
damage  is  discovered  is  so  much  the  more  intensified. 

Confectionery.— An  examination  of  the  literature  on 
the  subject  of  American  export  trade  in  confections  will 
show  constant  stressing  of  the  importance  of  packing. 
The  composition  of  American  confections  and  the  styles 
of  sweetmeats  seem  to  meet  foreign  demand  satisfac- 
torily, but  there  is  apparently  a  good  deal  of  dissatis- 
faction with  reference  to  the  way  in  which  the  goods  are 
packed.  It  would  seem  that  the  American  export  trade 
in  this  dass  of  goods  could  be  very  materially  increased 
by  proper  attention  to  and  consideration  of  the  needs  of 
the  foreign  buyer  in  the  matter  of  packing. 

The  author  presents  with  this  chapter  two  photo- 
graphs (pages  448,  529)  furnished  by  a  house  doing  a 
constantly  increasing  trade  abroad,  the  comment  on  these 
illustrations  being  as  follows:  Candy  for  export  to 
South  America  or  other  southern  countries,  is  always 
packed  either  in  glass  jars  or  in  tin  cans  to  prevent 
spoiling  by  heat  and  moisture.  The  jars  are  used  when 
the  candy  is  intended  for  sale  direct  to  the  consumer,  a 
jar  or  so  at  a  time;  they  are  hermetically  sealed  by  a 
vacuum  process,  and  will  remain  air-tight  indeinitely, 
until  opened,  but  not  afterwards,  as  the  cover  has  to  be 
punctured  in  order  to  open.  If  the  dealer  wishes  to  sell 
in  bulk,  or  if  he  lives  in  a  particularly  damp  climate,  his 
order  is  packed  in  tins  with  screw  tops,  so  that  he  can 
sell  a  part  of  the  contents  and  yet  keep  the  remainder 
in  good  condition  in  the  same  container.  Tin  cans  am 
packed  in  wooden  cases,  with  30  four-pound  or  16  seven- 
pound  cans  to  the  case.  Gross  weight,  with  four-pound 
cans,  about  175  pounds ;  measure,  4%  cubic  feet.  Gross 
weight,  with  seven-pound  cans,  as  shown  in  picture,  about 
145  pounds ;  measure,  about  3  cubic  feet.  Certain  kinds 
of  candies,  such  as  jelly  beans,  Jordan  almonds,  licorice 
lozenges,  hard  candies  and  other  Mnds  which  are  affeoted 
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by  dampness  are  always  packed  in  tin.  A  thin  card- 
board is  plaised  between  cans  to  keep  the  lithographed 
label  from  scratching.  Cases  are  lined  with  heavy  paper. 
The  case  is  covered  and  strapped  in  the  same  way  as  for 
the  above.  Address,  etc.,  is  put  on  by  means  of  a 
machine-cut  stendL"   (See  also  cut  page  448,  Chapter 
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Some  exporters  of  confectionery,  doing  a  large  busi- 
ness with  China,  advise  the  present  writer  that  all  candy 
shipped  to  that  market  is  first  wrapped  in  oil  paper,  and 
instead  of  being  shipped  in  the  usual  pails,  is  put  up  in 
cafts  holding  40  pounds  each,  made  of  the  lightest  possible 
tin  and  said  to  weigh  3  pounds  less  thain  the  ordinary 
kerosene  tin.  These  special  tins  have  been  requested  by 
Chinese  customers,  probably  in  order  to  save  porterage 
charges,  since  it  is  understood  that  the  tins  are  individ- 
ually transported  by  porters  to  interior  points  after 
having  been  distributed  to  various  provincial  cities  by 
the  Shanghai  importers.  Pour  of  these  tin  cans,  weigh- 
ing 40  pounds  each,  are  packed  in  a  case  as  strong,  sub- 
stantial and  securely  strapped  as  the  manufacturers  can 
make  it.  At  first,  round  cans  were  used,  but  this  manu- 
facturer has  learned  the  advantage  of  using  square  tins, 
and  now  has  manufactured  for  him  especially  square  tins 
with  screw  tops  in  the  usual  style,  to  hold  the  contents 
above  noted. 

Packing  House  Products.— One  of  the  largest  Amer- 
ican packing  houses  supplies  a  number  of  photographs 
showing  the  fashion  in  which  packing  house  products  in 
tins  are  packed  for  export.  Photographs  on  page  530 
show  cases  of  tins  such  as  contain  lard,  oleomargarine, 
etc.  The  case  is  made  of  heavy  pine,  reenforced  at  each 
end,  and  so  designed  that  if  dropped  on  one  end  the  strain 
will  be  equally  distributed.  The  tins  are  protected  by 
■coarse  shavings  intended  to  prevent  the  denting  or  break- 
age of  the  individual  containers.  Metal  straps  are  used 
at  each  end  of  the  case  to  secure  the  boards  and  to 
strengthen  the  ends. 

The  photograph  on  page  530  shows  three  distinct 
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hj  dampness  are  always  packed  in  tin.  A  thin  card- 
board is  placed  between  cans  to  keep  the  lithographed 
label  from  scratching.  Cases  are  lined  with  heavy  paper. 
The  case  is  covered  and  strapped  in  the  same  way  as  for 
the  above.  Address,  etc.,  is  pnt  on  by  means  of  a 
machine-cnt  stencil."  (See  also  cnt  page  448,  Chapter 
XVI,) 

Some  exporters  of  confectionery,  doing  a  large  busi- 
ness with  China,  advise  the  present  writer  that  all  candy 
shipped  to  that  market  is  first  wrapped  in  oil  paper,  and 
instead  of  being  shipped  in  the  usual  pails,  is  put  up  in 
cafts  holding  40  ponnds  each,  made  of  the  lightest  possible 
tin  and  said  to  weigh  3  pounds  less  than  the  ordinary 
kerosene  tin.  These  special  tins  have  been  requested  by 
Chinese  customers,  probably  in  order  to  save  porterage 
charges,  since  it  is  understood  that  the  tins  are  individ- 
ually transported  by  porters  to  interior  points  after 
liaving  been  distributed  to  various  provincial  cities  by 
the  Shanghai  importers.  Four  of  these  tin  cans,  weigh- 
ing 40  pounds  each,  are  packed  in  a  case  as  strong,  sub- 
stantial and  securely  strapped  as  the  manufacturers  can 
make  it.  At  first,  round  cans  were  used,  but  this  manu- 
facturer has  learned  the  advantage  of  using  square  tins, 
and  now  has  manufactured  for  him  especially  square  tins 
with  screw  tops  in  the  usual  style,  to  hold  the  contents 
above  noted. 

PacMng  House  Products.— One  of  the  largest  Amer- 
ican packing  houses  supplies  a  number  of  photographs 
showing  the  fashion  in  which  packing  house  products  in 
tins  are  packed  for  export.  Photographs  on  page  530 
show  cases  of  tins  such  as  contain  lard,  oleomargarine, 
etc.  The  case  is  made  of  heavy  pine,  reenf  orced  at  each 
end,  and  so  designed  that  if  dropped  on  one  end  the  strain 
will  be  equally  distributed.  The  tins  are  protected  by 
coarse  shavings  intended  to  prevent  the  denting  or  break- 
age of  the  individual  containers.  Metal  straps  are  used 
at  each  end  of  the  case  to  secure  the  boards  and  to 
strengthen  the  ends. 

Tke  photograph  on  page  530  shows  three  distinct 
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well  as  omiahmrff,  eottm,  jnte,  and  drUl  sacks  of  varims  sizes  and  weights  de- 
manded by  foreign  cufttomers.  This  shows  th€  mtmt  to  which  me  firm  meelt 
its  customer's  requirements. 
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styles  lof  padring,  the  case  in  the  center  containing  four 
tins  only,  instead  of  25.  This  is  constructed  of  the  same 
heavy  lumber,  and  protected  with  similar  iron  straps,  but 
in  this  instance  the  corners  are  reenforced  from  the  in- 
side instead  of  the  outside. 

Still  another  style  of  packing  lard  for  export  is  illus- 
trated in  cut  3,  page  530.  This  case  is  made  for  shipping 
to  countries  where  packages  are  handled  very  roughly 
and  are  subject  to  being  dropped  on  their  heads  or  other- 
wise. The  partitions  shown  are  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  the  weight  of  one  tin  from  resting  on  another.  In 
one  case  it  will  be  noted  that  the  larger  tins  are  sepa- 
rated each  by  a  partition,  while  in  the  other  case  the 
smaller  tins  have  one  partition  only,  near  the  center  of 
the  box.  These  distribute  the  weight  more  evenly  to 
avoid  damage.  In  both  of  these  cases  it  will  be  noted  that, 
in  addition  to  the  iron  strapping  at  each  end,  an  extra 
strap  has  been  put  about  the  middle  of  the  cases,  which 
not  only  strengthens  the  cases  but  prevents  bulging  from 
any  cause  and  consequent  sifting  out  of  the  shavings  used 
for  additional  protection. 

Cut  on  page  535  shows  the  method  of  shipping  cotton- 
seed oil  in  tins  intended  for  destinations  where  rough 
handling  is  to  be  expected,  because  there  exist  no  con- 
veniences for  unloading  into  lighters  other  than  slings 
and  ropes.  The  cases  shown  are  exceplionally  heavy  and 
the  tins  fit  as  snugly  as  possible  and  are  protected  by 
coarse  shavings,  of  which  there  is  a  layer  both  at  top 
and  bottom  of  the  tins.  The  ends  of  the  cases  are  pro- 
tected by  iron  straps. 

Paxddng  of  Flour.— Exports  of  wheat  flour  in  1919 
amounted  to  nearly  $300,000,000,  and  whereas  this  was  in 
a  sense  a  record,  the  exports  of  this  commodity  have  for 
many  years  run  into  large  figures.  Although  the  demand 
recently  has  been  one  due  to  urgent  necessity,  this  fact 
has  not  in  any  measure  caused  experienced  flour  export- 
ers to  depart  from  carefully  thought  out  export  methods, 
and  from  the  policy  of  doing  everything  possible  to  please 
customers  and  literally  follow  instructions. 
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There  are  few  commodities  which  present  &  greater 
yarietj  of  packing  than  is  the  case  for  flonr,  and  in  this 
instance,  like  so  many  others,  the  standard  packing 
methods  are  the  result  of  following  the  customers' 
instructions,  which  in  turn  are  dictated  by  local  condi- 
tions or  local  necessity.  Thus  in  the  case  of  one  well- 
known  exporter,  to  whom  the  anthor  is  indebted  for  the 
photograph  nsed  with  this  text,  there  are  no  less  than 
thirty-seven  different  packages  nsed  in  the  ordinary  for- 
eign trade  routine.  This  variety  is  the  result  of  many 
years'  experience,  and  each  package  corresponds  to  some 
requirement  of  a  foreign  country,  or  in  the  case  of  the 
large,  more  or  less  regnlar  sacks,  to  the  lack  of 
requirement. 

While  American  flonr  is  nsnally  exported  either  in 
bapels  or  in  hags,  yet  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for 
this  prodnct  in  tins,  to  meet  which  one  of  our  largest 
millers  provides  a  great  variety  of  tins,  some  of  which 
are  illustrated  on  page  535.  The  tins  in  question  ^are  pro- 
Tided  in  many  different  sizes,  as  individual  customers  in 
different  markets  of  the  world  may  request  and  instraet 
Thns  those  illustrated  in  the  photograph  include  tins 
of  4, 7, 14,  22,  25,  28, 33,  44,  50,  55  and  110  pounds.  Some 
of  these  denominations  are,  it  will  be  noted,  intended  for 
countries  using  the  metric  system  of  weights.  Other 
sizes  are  intended  for  retail  packages  in  very  hot,  damp 
tropical  countries,  and  usually  in  parts  of  such  countries 
very  difficult  of  access,  where  packages  must  be  small  and 
light  for  ease  of  transportation,  and  tin  containers  are 
essential  for  the  preservation  of  the  flour  in  retail  estab- 
lishments. 

Chemical  Products.— Photographs  supplied  by  a 
prominent  manufacturer  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
products  illustrate  methods  adopted  for  packing  such 
products  in  tins.  Am  accompanying  photograph  (page 
536)  shows  a  case  containing  200  quarter-pound  tins  of 
ether,  each  tin  in  the  usual  carton.  Cases  are  tin-lined, 
and^  packed;  the  top  is  next  soldered  on,  guarding 
against  the  corrosion  of  the  tin  containers  through  the 
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action  of  sea  water  or  sea  air,  and  resulting  leakage. 

-  Another  photograph  shows  a  case  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  in  quarter-pound  tins.  A  feature  of  this  packing 
is  that  the  manufacturers  lay  some  of  the  rows  of  cans 
flat  in  order  to  display  their  labels,  excelsior  being  used 
only  to  fill  in  vacant  spaces. 

A  third  photograph  (page  549)  from  another  house, 
represents  a  standard  case  of  12  one-gallon  tins  of  anti- 
septic fluid.  It  will  be  noted  from  this  lAotograph  thai 
4  tins  are  placed  in  each  carton,  3  cartons — ^that  is, 
12  one-gallon  tins — making  a  secure  and  compact  ship- 
ping case.  Particularly  to  be  observed  is  the  fact  that 
inside  of  each  carton  of  4  tins  a  wooden  block  has  been 
placed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  shifting  of  the  cans  while 
en  route,  which  would  result  in  throwing  their  fuU 
weight  upon  the  handles,  crushing  them  down,  and  pos- 
sibly cutting  into  the  cans  themselves,  thus  causing  loss 
from  leakage. 

Packing  of  Compressed  Hops. — ^As  a  rule  deteriora- 
tion in  any  one  of  its  various  forms  is  taken  care  of  by 
different  sorts  of  glass  or  metal  containers  which  pre- 
vent contact  with  the  infecting  microbes  of  the  air,  the 
containers  themselves  presenting  us  with  the  packing 
problem.  In  the  case  of  hops,  however,  the  packing  case 
may  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  shipping  container 
and  the  means  of  preserving  the  delicacy  and  value  of  the 
commodity. 

A  high  quality  of  hops  is  alone  obtained  by  air-drying 
at  a  low,  even  temperature,  the  air  being  fanned  through 
the  mass  and  the  moistnre  removed  by  forced  air 
draught.  Drying  hops  by  artificial  heat  depreciates  the 
quality  of  the  oils,  converts  the  soft  resins  into  hard 
resins,  and  destroys  to  a  great  extent  the  brewing  value 
of  the  hops.  It  is  these  oils  and  resins  that  the  export 
padcage  of  hops  must  conserve,  and  the  flavor  and  aroma 
must  be  preserved  in  spite  of  transportation  hazards  and 
Climatic  perils. 

A  house  with  a  large  export  business  describes  its  ex- 
port package  as  follows  (see  cuts,  page  549) : 
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''Om  Style  No.  250  packing:— These  hops  are  irst 
pressed  into  cakes  or  slabs  16"  s^nare  by  ly^"  thick,  and 
weigh  8  pounds  net,  and  44  of  the  cakes  are  packed  in  tin- 
lined  wooden  cases.  To  offer  additional  protection 
against  damage,  the  case  is  lined  with  a  heavy  paraffin 
kraf t  paper.  This  packing  protects  the  hops  against  loss 
of  flavor.  The  case  can  be  shipped  to  any  climate  with- 
.  ont  danger  of  hops  being  damaged  by  the  aroma  from 
other  merchandise. 

"Onr  packing  No.  251:  The  hops  are  pressed  the 
same  as  in  packing  No.  250,  except  that  7  cakes  are 
packed  in  one  tin  containing  56  pounds  net— 3  tins  per 
case,  making  a  total  net  weight  per  case  of  168  pounds. 
This  package  is  especially  suited  for  the  Central  and 
South  American  markets  where  the  exporter  or  jobber 
buys  in  case  quantities,  and  wants  a  package  that  can 
be  unpacked  and  redistributed  in  small  quantities  with- 
out exposing  contents  to  damage  from  climatic  conditions 
or  insects.  The  cost  of  this  extra  packing  does  not  exceed 
3  cents  per  pound.    The  maximum  weight  per  cubic 
foot  can  be  shipped  in  these  cases.  This  we  claim  as  a 
very  big  improvement  over  the  old  method  of  packing 
hops  for  export  shipment,  and  it  is  meeting  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  trade  in  all  sections  of  the  world.*' 
Printing  Inks  in  Export  Tins.— The  author  esteems 
himself  fortunate  to  have  the  following  interesting  and 
very  highly  valuable  communication  written  for  this  vol- 
ume by  O.  Ij.  Peabody : 

"The  packing  ©f  printing  inks  for  the  export  market 
is  a  subject  that  requires  careful  study  and  considerable 
experience  if  results  satisfactory  to  the  consumer  are  to 
be  obtained.  The  best  of  packing  materials  should  be 
used.  Every  care  must  be  taken  that  cans,  cases  and  all 
other  packages  are  made  of  good  quality  material  and 
heavy  enough  to  stand  the  rough  usage  to  which  the  pack- 
ages are  subjected  in  traveling  long  distances. 

"Export  shipments  are  subject  to  a  large  number  of 
handlings ;  such  as  the  inland  trip  to  tidewater,  cartage 
at  the  port  of  shipment,  possibly  to  a  warehouse  and  later 
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to  the  steamer,  also  loadmg  into  the  vessel,  generaly  in 
a  sling  with  many  other  materials.  The  same  process  is 
repeated  at  the  other  end  of  the  jonmey  where  the  situ- 
ation is  sometimes  complicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  lighter  the  cargo.  In  the  final  analysis,  many  of 
the  shipments  are  carried  on  pack  animals  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  conntry.  On  acconnt  of  the  various  nan- 
dlings,  small  packages  are  preferable  to  largir  ones 
becanse  they  are  easier  to  handle  and  are  proportionately 
stronger. 

Every  batch  of  ink  which  my  company  manufactures 
has  not  only  the  number  and  name  of  the  ink,  but  also  a 
serial  grinding  number.  This  grinding  number  refers  to 
the  particular  batch  of  ink  in  question.  A  small  sample 
of  this  batch  is  kept  and  also  a  full  and  complete  record 
of  what  went  into  the  batch  and  all  other  facts  concerning 
it,  so  that  if  at  any  time  later  the  company  is  furnished 
with  the  grinding  number,  full  and  complete  information 
about  the  batch  may  be  had  and  also,  which  is  more  im- 
portant still,  a  sample  of  the  actual  batch  of  ink  in  ques- 
tion  is  available.  Every  package  of  ink  turned  out  by 
our  company  carries  this  grinding  number  either  by  per- 
foration in  the  band  around  the  can,  a  perforated  metal 
tag  attached  to  the  package,  or  by  stenciling.  This  has 
been  found  to  be  a  very  valuable  feature.  The  name  and 
number  of  the  ink  are  shown  on  the  label. 

"Ink  is  packed  in  1,  5  and  10-pound  cans.  Cans 
for  the  same  quantity  of  ink  may  vary  greatly,  but  this 
is  unavoidable.  Care  is  taken  to  select  'Cans  'Such  that 
the  pound  of  ink  completely  fills  the  can.  This  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  avoid  having  the  ink  flow  about  in  the 
can  and  mixing  into  the  ink  any  skin  that  is  formed. 
Therefore  it  happens  that  while  a  number  of  cans  may 
contain  one  pound  of  ink,  the  sizes  of  the  various  cans 
vary  considerably.  Although  this  necessitates  carrying 
in  stock  many  different  sizes  of  cans,  this  bad  feature 
is  amply  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  when  each  can 
is  full  the  ink  reaches  the  customer  in  good  condition. 
There  is  a  wax  paper  placed  on  the  top  of  the  ink  after 
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tbe  can  is  filled,  the  csover  is  piit  on,  and  the  can  is  then 
hanied  with  a  substantial  paper  band,  after  whidi  it 
is  labeled.  Three  things  in  connection  with  the  banding 
and  labeKng  are  noteworthy :  first,  the  character  of  the 
labels;  for  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  labels  are  designed 
to  be  characteristic  and  serve  as  a  trademark  or  means  of 
identification  of  the  inks,  no  matter  where  the  cans  may 
go,  and  each  can  also  carries  the  label  of  the  representa- 
tive who  handles  the  ink ;  second,  the  grinding  number 
perforated  in  the  band  which  is  also  an  important  fea- 
tire;  third,  liqnids  are  packed  in  screw  top  cans,  which 
are  also  banded  and  labeled,  as  are  all  of  the  cans  of  our 
manufacture. 

**The  wooden  eases  in  which  all  cans  (and  tubes)  are 
shipped  are  very  important  in  export  shipments.  The 
case  used  is  of  special  construction  as  shown  in  cut 
page  542.  Attention  is  called  particularly  to  the  fol- 
lowing: the  small  size  of  the  case,  2714"  x  I714"  x  151/2", 
outside  dimensions ;  the  thickness  of  the  wood  from  which 
the  case  is  made,— %"  stock;  the  way  the  case  is  oqn- 
structed, — particularly  the  cleats  on  the  end  and  the  way 
they  are  built  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  case 
(cut  page  542  shows  this  feature,  which  gives  a  comer 
which  protects  the  cleat,  making  it  practically  impossible 
for  the  cleat  to  be  pulled  off,  and  also  holds  the  cover  in 
position) ;  best  results  are  obtained  by  using  sufficient 
nails,  but  not  too  many,  coated  nails  being  the  best. 

'*In  order  to  make  the  cases  as  waterproof  as  possible, 
a  heavy  manila  paper  bag  lining  is  used.  This  lining  is 
made  of  two  thicknesses  of  manila  paper  with  a  tar  prep- 
aration between,  making  a  practically  waterproof  paper. 
The  lining  is  made  the  exact  size  of  the  inside  of  the  case 
so  that  it  drops  down  into  the  case  without  folds  or 
creases.  This  lining  is  shown  at  the  left  in  cut  page  542. 
The  rolls  of  cans  are  placed  in  the  mm  'as  shown  in  cut 
page  542,  and  shavings,  which  are  much  better  than  saw- 
dust, because  they  do  not  sift  out,  are  packed  carefully 
around  each  roll  of  cans  and  tamped  down  solidly,  which 
gives  a  very  firm  packing  of  the  cans  in  the  case.  A  case 
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so  packed  is  shown  in  cut  page  542.  The  lining  is  then 
folded  over  as  shown  in  the  same  cut,  and  the  cover  nailed 
on  the  case. 

"After  the  case  is  nailed,  it  is  strapped  with  iron,  as 
shown  in  cut  page  542.  This  strapping  is  put  on  with  a 
special  machine  which  draws  it  so  tight  that  the  strapping 
absolutely  cuts  into  the  wood  at  the  comers,  after  which 
it  is  sealed  with  a  special  seal,  as  shown  on  the  top  of  the 
box,  cut  page  542.  A  nail  is  driven  through  the  strap- 
ping and  through  each  board  of  the  case.  This  not  only 
holds  the  strapping  securely,  but  discourages  pilfering. 
The  case  is  then  ready  for  stenciling. 

Great  care  should  be  used  in  stenciling  cases  in 
order  that  it  may  be  easily  read,  and  so  that  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  any  of  the  lettering  on  the  case.  This 
is  also  shown  in  cut  page  542. 

**Five  and  ten-pound  cans  are  paAed  in  the  same  siie 
cases  in  a  similar  manner.  The  cases  are  comparatively 
small,  because  printing  ink  is  a  relatively  heavy  material, 
and  it  is  found  that  the  smaller  the  cases,  the  stronger 
they  are  and  the  better  they  travel.  These  cases  have 
been  used  for  export  shipments  for  the  past  twelve  years 
without  a  compMnt  from  any  customer  on  aooount  of 
faulty  packing. 

Years  of  experience  and  many  experiments  have 
shown  the  methods  described  to  be  fundamentally  neces- 
sary and  correct  for  the  successful  packing  01  printing 
inks  for  export.  They  are  fundamental  for  all  export 
pacMng.  The  principal  object  is  that  the  goods  shall 
reach  the  ultimate  consumer  in  an  attractive  form,  pack- 
ages unbroken  and  in  good  condition,  and  this  latter 
statement  is  especially  tme  of  the  labels." 
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IlPOlf  PACSINO  or  OOODB  IN  OAETOMS 

THE  neat  and  attractive  fashion  in  which  a  large 
and  increasing  variety  of  American  goods  of  all 
descriptions  are  put  up  in  cartons  for  the  retail 
trade  show-window  and  shelf  and  counter  display,  has 
attracted  the  aimiration  of  fordipa  merchants  all  around 
the  world  and  the  envy  of  European  manufacturers  of 
similar  products.  The  English  trade  papers  especially 
have  repeatedly  urged  on  British  manufacturers  an  imita- 
tion of  American  practices  in  thus  packing  shelf  and 
counter  goods.  The  packing  of  such  goods  in  cartons  for 
export  shipment,  therefore,  involves  primarily  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  contents  of  cases  to  customers  in  distant  lands 
in  the  salable  and  attractive  condition  in  which  they  leave 
the  original  shipper,  that  is,  in  the  condition  in  which  the 
maker  of  the  goods  intends  and  expects  they  will  arrive 
and  be  placed  on  display  by  retail  dealers,  no  matter 
where  situated. 

At  irst  blush  it  might  be  thought  that  paddng  for  ex- 
port shipment  of  such  conunodities  as  are  now  under  con- 
sideration would  involve  no  special  problems, — ^that  all 
anyone  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  take  the  individual 
cartons,  stow  them  away  in  the  case,  nail  it  up,  and  for- 
ward it.  But  on  maturer  consideration  it  will  be  recog- 
nised that  there  are  a  great  many  considerations  which 
ought  to  have  thoughtful  attention.  In  the  first  place 
the  strength  of  the  cartons  employed  when  goods  are 
despatched  to  overseas  markets  ought,  in  many  instances, 
to  be  superior  to  the  somewhat  flimsy  cardboard  occasion- 
ally used  with  some  products  for  domestic  sales  purposes. 
In  intimate  connection  with  that  consideration  comes  the 
question  of  the  mm  of  cartons,  and  the  packing  of  the 
goods  themselves  within  the  cartons.  As  has  been  m- 
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peatedly  pointed  out  in  this  volume,  waste  of  space  in 
foreign  shipments  means  increased  freight  charges  on  the 
goods,  and  if  an  unnecessary  freight  cost,  even  of  2  per 
cent  on  the  value  of  the  goods,  can  be  avoided  it  is  ob- 
viously highly  desirable  that  the  shipper  should  adopt 
every  possible  measure  to  affect  this  saving  and  space 
reduction.  Many  cartoned  goods  are  shipped  for  ex- 
port in  identically  the  same  fashion  in  which  they 
are  supplied  to  trade  here  at  home.  In  the  latter  trade  it 
is  obviously  of  no  moment  at  all  whether  the  contents  of 
a  carton  fit  exactly  or  snugly,  or  whether  there  may  be 
half  an  inch  in  length,  breadth,  or  thickness  which  is 
unoccupied  by  the  contents.  This  waste  of  space  may, 
however,  be  a  highly  important  matter  in  export  ship- 
ments; take,  for  example,  a  case  containing  60  or  100 
cartons  of  no  matter  what  product,  and  if  there  is  a  waste 
of  space  in  each  carton  of  half  an  inch  in  length  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  height,  it  is  not  difficult  to  figure  ont 
that  the  unnecessary  cubic  space  occupied  by  a  case  con- 
taining such  a  quantity  of  cartons  would  easily  measure 
a  total  of  two  or  three  cubic  feet.  This  might  mean  pay- 
ing unnecessary  freight  and  other  charges  of  as  much  as 
two  or  three  dollars  on  the  case  in  question,  and  this  un- 
necessary charge  might  amount  to  a  total  of  2  per^nt  of 
the  value  of  the  contents.  Furthermore,  if  the  contents 
of  a  carton  do  not  exactly  fill  it  there  is  certain  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  play  and  rubbing  or  knocking  of  the  contents 
in  the  course  of  repeated  handlings  before  the  shipment 
reaches  its  ultimate  foreign  destination,  and  hence  if  the 
cartons  themselves  are  not  strong  and  substantial  they 
are  not  likely  to  arrive  in  immaculate  condition.  On  all 
of  these  accounts,  therefore,  most  careful  thought  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  desirability  of  special  cartons  for 
export. 

Of  course  shipping  any  commodities  in  cartons  is  not 
the  most  economical  possible  fashion  of  so  despatching 
them  by  steamship.  The  packing  in  cartons  inevitaUy 
involves  the  use  of  considerably  greater  shipping  space 
than  would  be  necessitated  were  the  same  commodities 
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packed  in  bulk,  without  the  use  of  cartons.  However,  im- 
portere  and  retail  merchants  in  other  conntries  prefer  to 
pay  the  higher  freight  charges  inToIved  when  goods  are 
forwarded  in  attractive  cartons.  These  materially  assist 
in  increasing  sales  at  retail,  and  no  American  mannfac- 
turer  should  contemplate  shipping  in  bulk  when  this  ele- 
ment of  attractiveness  of  the  package  is  an  important 
one— at  least,  nnless  his  foreign  customers  specifically 
urge  and  instruct  the  abandonment  of  the  carton.  In- 
stances have  been  known  where,  in  certain  Latin  Ameri- 
can markets,  where  differing  rates  of  duty  apply  to  cases 
containing  mixed  commodities,  importers  have  instructed 
that  the  goods  themselves  be  packed  separately,  in  bulk, 
and  that  the  cartons  in  which  the  goods  are  ordinarily 
shown  and  sold  at  retail  be  sefJarately  shipped,  in  order 
that  the  importer,  after  securing  reduced  import  duties 
through  such  shipment,  might  properly  repack  the  goods 
in  the  cartons  after  receipt  in  his  warehouses. 

Before  passing  on  to  other  considerations  affecting 
the  packing  of  goods  in  cartons,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  Merior  pa<ling  of  cartons  should  be  designed  to  pre- 
vent  any  rubbing  or  similar  damage  to  their  contents. 
These  should  fit  closely,  or  if  not,  be  adequately  pro- 
tected by  wrappings  or  stuffings  of  tissue  paper  or  other 
materials,  as  the  nature  of  the  contents  might  require. 
This  applies  particularly  when  contents  do  not  exactly  fit 
the  ca.rtons. 

It  would  appear  to  be  true  that  most  manufacturers 
and  shippers  of  commodities  now  under  'Consideration 
employ  stock  cases  for  their  export  shipments.  In  the 
domestic  trade  the  commodities  in  question  may  be  and 
probably  usually  are  sold  in  standard  quantities,  a  dozen 
or  a  gross  of  one  article,  50  or  100  of  another  article,  per- 
haps 48  or  60  pairs  of  shoes,  and  so  on.  Stock  cases 
adapted  for  such  standard  quantities  may  be  entirely 
suitable  for  export  work,  but  a  good  many  foreign  orders 
involve  shipment  in  other  than  standard  quantities,  and 
very  frequently  may  involve  shipment  of  odd  quantities 
of  assorted  goods.  In  such  instances  stock  cases  ought 
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Packing  of  Antiseptic  Fluid. 

Standard  case  of  12  one  gallon  tins.  Four  tin$  are  placed  in  eiwll  ooffow. 
and  three^  cartons  nil  case  eompmilp.  Emh  eoHm  emtains  a  wmdm  btoe*  to 
prevent  m%ftmg  of  titt«. 


Courtesy  of  B.  €lmnm»  Horst  d  Co. 


Packing  of  Compressed  Hops. 


(Left)  Hops  are  pressed  into  cakes  16"  square  bv  1%*  thick  and  weighing 
*         -ti  ^^ff  packed  in  tin  lined  case.    (Right)   Another  metfwd  of 

P9Mnff  hopM,  Seven  cakes  are  packed  in  one  tin  containing  S6  lbs.,  three  tins 
m§  paekea  to  •  cam. 
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Packiw  m  Bmam. 


c;o«rlc«|f  o/  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Packing  op  Assokfh*  Liad  Pencils. 
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not  to  be  supplied  unless  they  exactly  fit  the  quantities  of 
cartons  which  are  to  go  forward.  It  is  much  better  to 
have  special  cases  built  rather  than  attempt  to  stuff  with 
excelsior  ■OF  paper  the  vacant  spaces,  which  may  be  left 
by  packing  in  a  stock  case  a  miscellaneous  assortment. 
Furthermore,  stock  eases  ought,  of  course,  never  to  be 
used  unless  they  are  of  weight  and  character  entirely  suit- 
able for  export  shipments — that  is  to  say — of  the  descrip- 
tion which  has  elsewhere  and  at  numerous  points  in  this 
volume  been  described  and  strongly  emphasized. 

Waterproof  linings  for  cases  to  contain  goods  in  oar- 
tons,  and  in  many  instances  hermetically  sealed  tin 
linings  for  such  cases,  are  peculiarly  necessary;  and 
sometimes  soft  linings  or  cushioning  between  the  walls  of 
the  case  and  the  cartons,  or  even  between  the  rows  or 
layers  of  cartons  are  equaUy  important,  since  the  preser- 
vation  for  arrival  in  attractive  condition  of  the  appear- 
ance of  handsome  cartons  is  a  prime  desirability  in 
almost  all  such  shipments.  For  similar  reasons  special 
care  must  be  taken,  in  nailing  on  the  covers  of  such  cases, 
to  guard  again  nails  entering  within  the  case  and  per- 
forating or  otherwise  damaging  the  cartons  with  which 
they  come  in  contact. 

Almost  all  goods  ordinarily  shipped  in  cartons  are 
peculiarly  the  objects  of  solicitude  on  the  part  of  pil- 
ferers, who  prey  on  export  shipments  on  dock  and  on 
board  of  steamers,  in  no  matter  what  part  of  the  world. 
Shoes,  confectionery,  foodstuffs — ^all  these,  and  in  gen- 
eral most  cartoned  goods,  must  be  very  thoroughly  pro- 
tected by  every  known  device  against  the  danger  of 
pilfering,  and  in  this  connection  study  should  be  made  of 
the  special  chapter  in  this  volume  devoted  to  this  subject. 

Export  Packing  of  Shoes.— In  the  packing  of  leather 
shoes  it  is  of  prime  importance  to  protect  the  goods 
against  moisture,  and  this  is  commonly  done  by  thor- 
oughly waterproofing  the  <5ase  and  securing  the  goods 
against  all  possible  contact  with  dampness.  In  certain 
cases,  such,  for  example,  as  the  export  package  of  a  well- 
known  company  to  whom  thanks  are  due  for  photographs 
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reprodEoed  on  page  550  the  case  may  be  tin  or  zinc  lined, 
a  practice  that  it  very  general  with  shipments  going 
to  Sonth  America.  Furthermore,  the  usual  requisites  of 
stout  cases  is  more  than  required  in  this  case  because  of 
the  danger  of  pilfering. 

This  last  point  is  extremely  important  in  the  case  of 
shoes,  for  we  have  here  an  ideal  class  of  merchandise  for 
the  pilferer.  Of  use  to  anybody  in  any  country,  easily 
concealed  and  transported,  equally  easily  disposed  of, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  see  that  safety  seals  are 
placed  on  the  cases  and  that  the  contents  of  the  shipment 
are  as  fully  disguised  as  possible. 

A  large  company,  other  than  the  one  mentioned  above, 
states:  **As  regards  info:rmation  relative  to  the  way  our 
shoes  are  packed,  we  beg  to  state  that,  Irst,  we  check  the 
shoes  on  to  our  packing  table  prior  to  having  them  placed 
in  the  cases ;  then,  as  they  are  placed  in  the  case  they  are 
rechecked.  This  practically  precludes  mistakes  in  our 
count. 

*'The  cases  are  made  of  selected  gum,  free  of  knot 
holes  or  knots,  having  sides,  yg"  heads,  and  the 
heavier  case  is  reenforced  with  strips  4"  wide  all 
around.  The  illli  themselves  are  packed  in  a  waterproof 
liner  made  of  two  layers  of  heavy  paper  with  a  thin 
coating  of  waterproof  substance  between  the  layers. 
This  paper  comes  in  the  shape  of  bags,  which  are  fitted 
into  the  case,  and  the  shoes  are  placed  inside  the  bag. 
When  the  required  number  of  shoes  are  in  the  case,  the 
bag  is  folded  down  on  the  top  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
against  wiffer  seeping  in  through  the  openings.  The  lids 
of  the  cases  are  then  nailed  on  securely  with  coated  wire 
nails  and  strapped  all  around  with  %"  metal  strips,  the 
ends  of  which  are  inserted  through  a  patent  seal,  and  a 
nail  driven  through  that  seal.  We  place  no  identification 
marks  on  our  cases  to  show  what  is  contained  therein,  nor 
does  our  name  appear  thereon  in  any  place.  We  thus 
eliminate  the  feature  of  having  the  cases  show  that  they 
contain  shoes,  and  since  we  have  followed  this  method 
our  percentage  of  pilferage  has  materially  decreased." 
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A  third  large  shoe  exporter  states:  **In  forwarding 
our  shipments  to  foreign  countries  we  have  found  in  our 
experience  that  a  number  of  different  methods  are  re- 
quired, according  to  the  point  of  destination.  For  in- 
stance, on  shipments  to  the  West  Coast  of  South 
America  the  risk  of  theft  and  pilferage  is  very  high,  and 
shipments  are,  therefore,  packed  with  the  view  to  avoid 
this  extra  risk.  As  you  no  doubt  know,  most  of  the  goods 
arriving  at  West  Coast  ports  are  lightered  from  the 
steamers,  as  wharfage  facilities  are  few,  and  this  process 
adds  greatly  to  the  chance  of  pilferage.  For  this  reason 
our  shipments  to  the  West  Coast  are  first  packed  in 
ordinary  wooden  cases  such  as  are  used  for  shipment  in 
this  country,  and  are  then  repacked  in  heavy  %"  stodc 
wooden  cases,  which  are  ordinarily  known  as  dry  goods 
cases.  These  cases  are  strapped  at  both  ends  and  sealed, 
and  as  an  extra  precaution  a  wire  band  and  seal  are 
placed  around  the  center  of  the  case.  Each  separate 
board  is  nailed  individually;  also  the  strapping  is  nailed 
to  each  board.  On  shipments  to  the  East  Coast,  the  cases 
are  lined  in  the  usual  manner  with  waterproof  paper. 
The  strapping  and  sealing  are  the  same.  This  method 
we  have  also  applied  on  our  shipments  going  to  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

"You  are,  no  doubt,  familiar  with  certain  require- 
ments which  call  for  packing  out  of  the  ordinary.  We 
have  been  requested  at  times  to  wrap  our  wooden  cases 
in  burlap,  which  cannot  be  tampered  with  without  show- 
ing traces. 

"Our  patent  leather  shoes  are  generally  packed  in 
parchment  paper,  which  is  the  best  protection  against 
the  wearing  off  of  the  varnish  used  on  the  patent  leather. 
However,  on  shipments  to  some  of  the  Central  American 
countries  where  the  climate  is  damp,  we  use,  in  addition 
to  the  oiled  paper,  cotton-batting  paper,  which  we  Imv® 
found  gives  good  results  in  all  cases* 

A  variation  of  the  usual  fashion  in  the  packing  of 
shoes  for  export  is  reported  from  Cuba,  where  certain 
manufacturers,  probably  by  agreement  with  their  whole- 
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sale  customers  on  that  island,  are  accustomed  to  packing 
12  single  cartons  of  shoes  in  one  large  pasteboard  or 
fibre  carton,  securely  wrapped  with  paper,  and  tied,  and 
labeled  with  descrintion  number  of  nairs  of  each  size 
etc.,  in  order  that  the  wholesale  distrihntor  may  eadl^ 
reship  small  lots  to  his  retail  customers  in  the  country. 
The  cartons  are  of  course  enclosed  in  a  suitable  shipping 
case. 

M  an  instance  of  bad  packing,  a  New  York  firm  of 
foreign  freight  contractors  tells  of  a  shipment  which  it 
encountered,  typical  of  many,  which  brought  to  light  an 
appalling  indifference  to  packing  for  export.  The  sh  p- 
ment  in  question  consisted  of  some  1,500  cases  of  shoes, 
originating  in  Chicago  and  destined  to  a  point  in  Bou- 
mania.  The  shoes  were  packed  in  cases  made  of  lumber 
which  was  not  any  thicker  than  an  ordinary  egg  case,  and 
were  only  strapped  with  very  thin  wire.  The  shipment, 
upon  arrival  in  New  York,  was  naturally  in  very  bad 
condition,  practically  every  case  having  to  be  recoopered, 
involving  considerable  expense.  This  firm  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  this  particular  instance  the  shipment 
was  very  poorly  packed  even  for  a  domestic  movement, 
and  that  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  proceed  without  recoop- 
ering,  on  the  assumption  that  the  steamship  company 
would  accept  it  in  such  a  condition,  the  shoes  would  have 
arrived  at  destination  in  very  bad  shape  indeed. 

Packing  of  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes.— A  large  manu- 
facturer of  rubber  footwear  states:  **Bubber  footwear 
for  domestic  consumption  is  packed  in  cardboard  boxes, 
usually  24  pairs  to  the  case.  For  export  we  have  been 
using  a  specially  constructed  case  of  1"  material,  cleated, 
and  with  reenforced  ends.  We  have  never  had  trouble  on 
our  shipments  that  have  been  packed  in  the  special  ex- 
port cases.  The  standard  domestic  containers  are  very 
nnsatisf actory.  We  also  ship  the  goods  in  bulk,  remov- 
ing the  cardboard  boxes  wherever  it  is  possible,  which 
shows  an  economy  of  40  per  cent  in  the  shipping  space. 
Our  trade  is  supplied  with  a  list  showing  the  cubic  meas- 
urements, and  the  gross  and  net  weights  of  the  various 
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Packino  of  PiiNims  '  Ink  in  Tubes. 

OoUapai^le  tubes  are  placed  in  printed  cartons  amd  aolidly  ptuikei  with  mm- 
4m§t.  Four  4,  lb.  tube  cartons  are  then  placed  !»  #  large  cmtom,  moMm§  am 
«ffr»oti««  I  It.  waeMge  of  I  tu^,  emeh  im       sepmraie  ettrf«i». 
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Courteav  of  &€0.  Borgfrhit  <(■  0©w 
Packing  of  Novelties  and  Toy  Sewing  Machines. 

(Left)  CJhriatmM  tree  omnmrnta  <»  homea,  wMch  are  sectioned  to  prevmt 
fremMffe.  Bowes  must  he  closdi/  paclMsa  to  mmmt  ioatling.  Oiled  paper  liiitoir 
ia  used  to  prevent  injury  to  painted  decorations.  (Right)  Toy  sewing  machines 
me  wrapped  to  paper,  to  prment  injury  to  the  meehmism,  emcelsior  is  not  used 
inside  the  emrto»,  it  It  however  placed  between  each  two  layer*  of  boms. 


Courtesy  of  Geo,  MwrgfeUt  4 
Packing  of  Dolls. 

Bolls  are  easily  brolten.  Bach  doll  is  tightly  fitted  into  box  with  corrugated 
paper  and  excelsior,  enough  exccUior  being  used  to  giv^  spring  should  box  be 
dropped.    Bomes  pached  in  even  rows  and  spaees  between  weli  fitted  with 
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rubber  shoes  packed  under  the  two  methods  described. 
'*We  have  simpUfied  our  replies  to  general  inquiriea 

so 

follows: 

24  pairs  to  case  —  women's 

24    "    "    "  men's 
100    "      bulk  women's 
100    "       "  men's 

''The  objection  to  packing  most  goods  in  bnlk  is  due 
to  the  condition  under  which  they  arrive  at  destination. 
The  Europeans  have  had  sufficiently  cheap  labor  in  the 
past  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  finish  of  their 
goods,  with  the  net  result  that  American  goods  packed 
closely  to  conserve  space  almost  invariably  lay  the  manu- 
facturer open  to  a  question  m  to  the  finish  of  Ms  «iods, 
due  to  the  condition  under  which  they  arrive. 

"It  is  our  experience  that  it  is  advisable  to  take  addi- 
tional space  and  have  the  goods  arrive  at  destination  in 
the  best  manner  possible,  dividing  the  cost  per  case  by 
the  number  of  units  contained  therein.  This  shows  only 
a  small  additional  cost  to  have  the  goods  in  proper  con- 
dition. It  is  our  judgment  that  the  American  mannfaa- 
turer  would  do  well  to  study  first  the  condition  in  which 
his  goods  will  arrive  in  the  foreign  market,  and  thei  Hn 
economy  in  space  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  when  the 
goods  are  properly  packed.*' 

Another  large  shipper  of  rubber  footwear  informs  us 
that  goods  are  shipped  24  pairs  to  the  case,  each  pair  in  a 
carton,  and  wrapped  in  tissue.  The  lumber  is  %"  white 
pine,  and  the  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  case  as  light  as 
possible.  The  cases  are  not  sealed,  and  well-nailed  straps 
have  been  found  sufficient  protection  against  pilfering, 
although  every  effort  is  made  to  keep  identifying  marks 
off  the  cases.  Rubber  boots  are  packed  12  pairs  to  the 
case,  with  the  same  carton  and  tissue  covering  as  in  the 
case  of  rubber  shoes.  All  rubber  goods  go  as  measure- 
ment cargo.  In  the  case  of  shipments  to  Great  Britain  it 
has  been  found  unnecessary  to  strap  cases,  although  ship- 
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Court vftjf  of  Geo.  Borfffmi  4  Co. 
Packixg  of  Novelties  and  Toy  Sewing  Machines. 
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■wtiid  ttie  cmrton,  it  is  however  ptaced  between  each  two  lapers  of  bomes. 
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Packing  of  Dolls. 
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rubber  shoes  packed  under  the  two  methods  described. 

"We  have  simplified  our  replies  to  general  inquiries 
so  that  it  is  covered  in  one  paragraph,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

24  pairs  to  case 
24    "    "  " 

100    "  bulk 
100    "  " 

"The  objection  to  packing  most  goods  in  bulk  is  due 
to  the  condition  under  which  they  arrive  at  destination. 
The  Europeans  have  had  sufficiently  cheap  labor  in  the 
past  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  finish  of  their 
goods,  with  the  net  result  that  American  goods  packed 
closely  to  conserve  space  almost  invariably  lay  the  manu- 
facturer open  to  a  question  as  to  the  finish  of  his  goods, 
due  to  the  condition  under  which  they  arrive. 

"It  is  our  experience  that  it  is  advisable  to  take  addi- 
tional space  and  have  the  goods  arrive  at  destination  in 
the  best  manner  possible,  dividing  the  cost  per  case  by 
the  number  of  units  contained  therein.  This  shows  only 
a  small  additional  cost  to  have  the  goods  in  proper  con- 
dition. It  is  our  judgment  that  the  American  manufac- 
turer would  do  well  to  study  first  the  condition  in  which 
his  goods  will  arrive  in  the  foreign  market,  and  then  the 
economy  in  space  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  when  the 
goods  are  properly  packed. ' ' 

Another  large  shipper  of  rubber  footwear  informs  us 
that  goods  are  shipped  24  pairs  to  the  case,  each  pair  in  a 
carton,  and  wrapped  in  tissue.  The  lumber  is  %"  white 
pine,  and  the  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  case  as  light  as 
possible.  The  cases  are  not  sealed,  and  well-nailed  straps 
have  been  found  sufficient  protection  against  pilfering, 
although  every  effort  is  made  to  keep  identifying  marks 
off  the  cases.  Eubber  boots  are  packed  12  pairs  to  the 
case,  with  the  same  carton  and  tissue  covering  as  in  the 
case  of  rubber  shoes.  All  rubber  goods  go  as  measure- 
ment cargo.  In  the  case  of  shipments  to  Great  Britain  it 
has  been  found  unnecessary  to  strap  cases,  although  sMp- 
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memts  are  confined  to  one  or  two  of  the  brgest  trans- 
Atlantic  lines. 

Cereals  in  Cartons.— A  largi  panufacturer  and  ship- 
per writes  that  cereals  are  exported  both  in  cartons  and 
in  tins.  In  regard  to  former  packing  this  mannf actnrer 
states:  "Packed  in  shells  or  cartons,  7  15/16"  x  4%''  x 
3%",  made  from  .033  chipboard,  and  firmly  glued  on  both 
ends.  Wrappers  are  pasted  or  glued  all  over,  making  an 
air-tight  package.  The  packages  are  shipped  in  nailed 
and  wire-bound  eases,  36  packages  to  the  case,  and  weigh 
2  ponnds  each.  The  nailed  case  has  %"  sides,  tops  and 
bottoms,  and  ends,  each  end  having  two  outside 
cleats  2"  x  running  the  Ml  depth  of  the  ends.  Wire- 
bonnd  cases  are  made  from  114"  hardwood,  veneer,  and 
are  reenforced  on  sides  with  cleats  measuring  i^''x 
15/16",  which  run  full  length  and  depth  of  side.  There 
is  also  a  batten  2"  x  down  the  center.  The 
fonr  14.gange  wires  mnning  the  long  way  of  the  case,  and 
fastened  with  staples  3"  apart  The  same  goods  are 
shipped  in  1-ponnd  packages,  72  packages  to  the  case,  in 
the  same  way.'* 

Confectionery  in  Cartons.— A  good  deal  of  American 
confectionery  of  varions  descriptions  is  exported  in  car- 
tons, especially  to  snch  nearby  markets  as  the  West 
Indies.  No  little  discrimination  seems,  however,  to  be 
caBed  for  in  determining  npon  carton  shipments  for  snch 
pryhicts.  Unless  cases  if  e  lined  with  tin  and  hermetic^ 
ally  sealed,  it  would  seem  doubtful  that  the  confectionery 
in  cartons  would  arrive  in  desirable,  even  ii|  salable, 
condition  in  most  foreign  nmrkets,  above  aU  when  snoh 
Bhipments  have  to  pass  throagfa  hot,  tropical 
tropical  waters.  Aren  if  cartons  are  packed  in  her- 
meticaUy  sealed,  tinJined  cases,  still  there  is  always  to  be 
remembered  the  possible  deterioration  of  the  confection- 
ery merely  through  the  effects  of  heat,  and  this  applies 
to  American  confectionery  more  than  any  other,  because 
of  the  nse  by  onr  mannf actnrers  of  cane  sugar,  or  more 
often  glucose,  neither  one  of  which  wil  withstand  heat 
m  does  the  beet-root  sugar  usuaBy  employed  by  Euro* 
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pean  manufacturers  of  such  products.  The  latter,  it  may 
be  said,  far  more  generally  employ  tins,  and  far  more  sel- 
dom utilize  the  carton,  than  do  American  manufacturers. 

An  exporter  of  confectionery  writes:  Half-pound 
cakes  of  Oriental  chocolate  are  each  wrapped  in  tin  foil 
and  a  regular  trade  label,  as  used  in  the  stores  on  this 
side  of  the  water.  They  are  packed  in  7-pound  cardboard 
boxes,  and  if  necessary  to  make  the  cakes  fit  tightly,  cor* 
rugated  paper  is  laid  between  them  and  the  sides  of  the 
box.  Sixteen  boxes  are  packed  in  each  case,  a  strong 
wooden  case  being  used,  and  the  cases,  except  as  noted 
below,  are  lined  with  waterproof  paper.  Net  weight,  112 
pounds ;  gross  weight,  about  140  pounds ;  size,  2.10  cubic 
feet. 

the  goods  are  being  shipped  to  a  very  hot  climate 
a  layer  of  tin  is  used  for  lining  instead  of  the  waterproof 
paper.  The  tin  is  made  to  the  inside  measure  of  the 
packing  case,  and  a  tin  cover  is  soldered  on,  so  that  it 
forms,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  tin  inner  case  fitting 
close  inside  the  wooden  case.  Cases  are  banded  with  twi> 
iron  straps  pulled  tight  and  nailed. ' ' 

Sundry  Carlonid  Ckiods.— An  example  of  the  mixed 
packing  of  different  kinds  and  sizes  of  goods  in  cartons 
may  be  noted  in  the  accompanying  reproduction  of  pho- 
tographs containing  lead  pencils  (see  pages  550,  555). 
It  will  be  noted  that  in  one  instance  pencils  are  all  of  one 
grade,  and  exactly  fill  the  case,  while  the  other  case  is  mot 
filled,  and  the  open  spaces  have  been  stuffed  with  ex- 
celsior. 

An  illustration  of  the  packing  of  collapsible  tubes 
which  are  used  with  so  many  different  kinds  of  products, 
and  enclosed  in  cartons,  is  to  be  noted  in  the  photograph 
supplied  by  a  large  manufacturer  of  printers '  ink  wMoh 
is  reproduced  on  page  555,  and  in  regard  to  whidi  the 
manufacturer  writes:  "Ordinarily  one-quarter  and  one- 
half  pound  lots  of  ink  are  packed  in  collapsible  tubes. 
The  tubes  used  are  made  of  good  quality  burnished  metal, 
and  are  filled  on  a  special  tpbe  filling  machine,  after 
which  the  end  is  crimped  over  and  the  tube  k  labeled, 
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presenting  the  appearance  as  seen  in  photograph,  where 
a  tube  is  shown  in  the  foreground.  Each  tube  is  then 
placed  in  a  printed  cartoa  and  the  carton  filled  and 
solidly  packed  with  sawdust,  a^  indicated  in  the  pictured 
Four  of  the  one-quarter  pound  tube  cartons  are  then 
placed  in  a  large  carton,  making  a  very  attractive  one- 
pound  package  composed  of  four  tubes,  each  in  its  sep- 
arate carton.  This  carton  is  shown  in  photograph." 
A  description  of  the  wooden  cases  employed  by  this  par- 
ticular manufacturer  is  given  under  the  head  of  printers' 
ink  in  the  diapter  devoted  to  the  paeking  of  tinned  goods. 

Examples  of  novelties  of  various  descriptions,  toys, 
ete.,  shipped  in  cartons,  and  the  packing  for  export  be- 
lieved desirable  in  such  instances,  are  to  be  observed  in 
three  photographs  (see  page  556).  The  shippers  describe 
their  packing  of  these  cases  for  shipment  in  the  following 
language:  "The  aooompanying  photograph  shows  the 
packing  of  a  case  of  Cbristmas  tree  ornaments.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  cartons  are  divided  into  sections,  to 
minimise  the  risk  of  breakage.  These  cartons  must  be 
packed  into  the  outer  case  just  closely  enough  to  prevent 
jostling,  but  equal  care  must  be  taken  not  to  pack  too 
tightly.  Note  the  oil  paper  lining  of  the  case,  which  is 
always  used  for  export  when  anything  is  packed  that  may 
be  subject  to  damage  from  moisture. 

* '  Another  photograph  illustrates  the  packing  of  a 
case  of  dolls,  which  are  very  breakable,  being  made  of 
plaster  pulp,  a  brittle  composition  containing  plaster  of 
Paris.  Each  doll  is  fitted  tightly  into  its  carton  with  cor- 
rugated paper  and  excelsior,  so  that  it  cannot  move. 
Enough  excelsior  is  used  in  each  carton  to  ^ve  spring, 
should  the  case  be  dropped.  The  boxes  are  packed  in 
even  rows,  the  spaces  between  being  well  filled  with  ex- 
celsior. 

'*The  third  photograph  shows  the  packing  of  toy 
sewing  machines,  each  in  an  individual  carton,  the  toys 
being  wrapped  in  paper.  A  thick  layer  of  excelsior  is 
placed  between  each  layer  of  cartons,  but  no  excelsior 
is  used  inside  of  the  cartons  themselves  to  guard  against 
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dust  injuring  the  mechanism  of  the  toys.  The  tilting  of 
the  case,  as  shown  in  the  photograph,  should  be  noted." 
This  shipper  states  that  nothing  except  dry  goods  is  ever 
packed  in  his  plant  without  tilting  the  case  or  barrel 
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GOMMODITIES  shipped  for  export  in  barrels  are 
almost  limitless  in  variety  and  include  some  kinds 
of  merchaiidise  for  which  the  use  of  barrels  in 
domestic  aMpments  by  rail  within  our  own  borders  would 
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urumm  no  ^  t5,ua.  m  umwrnmam^ui,  iiarreiea  s^oa»,  as  re- 
lated to  the  problem  of  export  imcMng,  comprise  not 
only  liquids  of  every  descriptioif  iirom  alcohol  to  lubri- 
cating oils,  commodities  in  powdered  form,  from  flour 
to  chemicals,  and  commodities  in  solid  condition,  such  as 
rosiuy  but  also  include  many  forms  of  hardware  prefer- 
ably shipped  for  export  in  barrels,  to  say  nothing  of  such 
products  as  wire  nails,  glass,  crocfcenr  and  all  sorts  of 
iroducts,  from  tobacco  to  sausage  casLgs. 

There  are  certain  quite  obvious  requirements  apply- 
ing to  the  overseas  transportation  of  barreled  goods  of 
any  description,  whether  in  tight  barrels  or  slack  barrels, 
or  whether  in  tierces,  half  barrels,  kegs  or  in  pails  or 
other  packages  to  be  classiied  in  a  general  way  under 
the  heading  of  barrels.  Such  considerations  include,  for 
example,  protection  against  leakage  of  liquids  and  pro- 
tection against  siftinig  of  powdered  contents.  Other 
things  to  be  considered  which  may  not  at  first  im- 
mediately suggest  themselves,  include  protection  against 
pilfering  of  contents  from  barrels,  for  valuable  contents 
may  be  pilfered  from  barrels  as  greedily  as  from  caaes, 
and  even  in  shipments  of  such  a  commodity,  apparently 
far  from  tempting  to  thieves,  as  sausage  casings,  com- 
plaints have  been  received  from  abroad  of  extensive  pil- 
fering from  the  center  of  barrels.  • 

As  in  all  export  shipping,  manuf aotnrers  or  others 
who  forward  their  goods  in  barrels,  ought  to  study  atten- 
tively conditions  in  the  markets  to  which  their  goods  are 
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despatched,  as  this  may  possibly  affect  the  character  of 
barrels  to  be  shipped.  For  example,  there  are  some  for- 
eign countries  in  which  barrels,  when  emptied  of  their 
original  contents,  are  worth  more  locally  than  their 
original  cost  at  point  of  shipment.  Therefore,  there  is  a 
great  advantage  in  supplying  sufficiently  good  barrels  to 
ensure  their  arrival  in  good  condition  and  without  dam- 
age, in  order  that  the  buyers  of  the  merchandise  thus 
shipped  may  realize  highest  possible  prices  for  the  con- 
tainers, and  thus  be  better  pleased  with  the  merdhandise 
and  with  the  services  of  the  American  concerns  from 
whom  purchases  have  been  made.  In  the  Amazon  district 
of  Brazil,  for  example,  it  has  been  said  that  oak  barrels 
with  hickory  hoops  are  worth  twice  as  much  as  they  cost 
in  New  York,  while  soft  wood  barrels  with  flat  hoops, 
arriving  with  heads  split,  are  worth  nothing  at  aU  and 
more  than  once  have  caused  rejection  by  the  importer 
of  an  entire  shipment.  ParentbeticaUy,  it  should  be 
noted  that  some  European  barrels,  particularly  barrels 
from  France,  command  considerably  higher  prices  at 
second  hand  than  do  American  barrels  at  second  hand, 
because  of  their  superior  quality  over  American  barrels. 
Furthermore,  the  protection  afforded  by  hardwood  bar- 
rels against  damage,  and  particularly  destruction  by 
rate  on  shipboard  or  while  lying  exposed  on  wharves,  is 
also  and  always  a  highly  important  consideration. 

Another  illustration  of  the  desirability  of  studying 
local  conditions  in  markets  to  which  barreled  goods  are 
shipped,  is  suggested  by  a  report  made  a  few  years  ago 
from  one  of  the  Central  American  republics  that  it  is 
often  advantageous  to  perforate  th^  barrels  and  then  fill 
up  the  holes  soundly  so  as  effectively  to  prevent  the 
leakage  of  liquids  or  greases,  because  in  some  of  the 
Latin  American  republics  import  tariff  laws  impose  a 
duty  on  sound  and  water-tight  barrels  in  addition  to  the 
duty  on  their  contents,  and  the  duty  on  the  barrels  them- 
selves may  be  saved  if,  nominally  at  least,  the  barrels 
have  been  spoiled  by  the  perforations  wMch  have  been 
suggested.  However,  this  is  a  rather  fine  point  which 
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requires  some  technical  study  because  barreled  goods 
are  quite  as  often  in  Latin  America  charged  import 
duties  on  the  basis  of  gross  weight.  Such  a  considera- 
tion as  this  supplies  another  argument  for  the  close  and 
intimate  consultation  of  manufacturer  or  exporter  with 
local  clients  in  each  foreign  market. 

Another  recommendation  wMch  has  been  made  by  a 
New  Yotk  export  house  shipping  largely  to  the  Fiii"lJast 
is  that  in  al  shipments  of  oils  or  other  liquids  to  tropical 
countries,  or  by  steamships  passing  through  unusually 
hot  waters,  considerable  room  should  be  left  in  barrels 
for  the  expansion  of  the  liquids,  which  may  bO'  caused, 
by  the  heat,  as  otherwise  leakage  is  sure  to  occur  and 
has  frequently  been  experienced  in  the  past  Complaints 
as  to  the  leakage  of  liquids  are  by  no  means  rare  and  will 
frequently  appear  in  other  paragraphs  in  this  chapter. 
Some  steamship  companies,  according  to  the  New  York 
exporter  just  quoted,  have  of  late  refused  to  accept  dyes 
in  barrels  because  of  the  heavy  losses  incurred  from  sift- 
ing and  leakage  and  the  damage  done  to  neighboring 
cargo.  It  is  said  that  the  greatest  number  of  complaints 
as  to  shipments  in  barrels  come  from  defective  heading 
up,"  and  that  difficulties  experienced  are  much  more 
notable  in  barrels  that  have  not  been  completely  finished 
in  cooperages  and  made  to  be  filled  at  the  bung. 

Climatic  conditions  in  the  country  to  which  a  ship- 
ment may  be  destined,  or  seasonal  conditions  at  time  of 
shipment  and  at  time  of  expected  arrival  of  the  goods 
abroad,  may  require  consideration  by  exporters. 

Leakage  of  oils  when  shipped  in  the  winter  and  the 
contents  are  congealed  has  been  reported  as  only  three- 
quarters  of  1  per  cent,  whereas,  in  summer,  leakage  of 
the  same  oils  ranges  up  to  11/2  per  oeilt  In  dry,  hot 
weather  the  wood  of  the  barrels  dries  out  and  iron  hoops 
somethmes  become  loosened  and  even  f al  iff.  Facilities 
for  loading,  unloading  and  storage  at  port  of  shipment 
and  port  of  discharge  may  enter  into  this  question  also, 
since  it  is  clear  that  if  barrels  containing  liquids  are 
properly  sheltered  on  whirvef  m  in  w whf iie$  from  'thf 
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direct  rays  of  a  very  hot  sun  considerable  reduction  in 
risk  from  leakage  is  likely  to  result 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  ex- 
porters as  to  the  desirability  of  barrels  as  export  con- 
tainers. One  important  New  York  merchant  expresses 
the  opinion  in  a  letter  that  although  in  principle  barrels 
are  poor  containers,  yet  they  are  peculiarly  adapted  for 
the  shipment  of  such  articles  as  china  and  glassware, 
offering  better  protection  for  such  contents  than  could 
be  obt^ed  from  a  ca^e  of  the  same  weight  and  size. 
This  exporter  further  remarks:  ''In  packing  articles  in 
barrels,  however,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  sifting 
or  leakage.  Re4forcing  the  heads,  lining  with  water- 
proof  paper  (when  dry  contents  are  in  question)  and  con- 
structing them  with  tongued  and  grooved  staves  assist 
in  preventing  sifting.  Placing  extra  hoops  on  barrels 
containing  liquids  and  reenforcing  the  heads  are  addi- 
tional ways  of  guarding  against  leakage. 

However,  another  New  York  export  merchant  argues 
strongly  that  the  use  of  barrels  should  be  discouraged 
whenever  possible  in  export  shipments,  declaring  that 
there  is  an  immense  waste  of  space  in  packing,  and  that 
meats,  fruits,  chemicals,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  merchandise 
should  be  by  preference  ottierwise  packed  than  in  barrels. 
This  clearly  is  a  problem  which  each  manufacturer  must 
study  and  determine  for  himself  as  affecting  his  indi- 
vidual products  and  the  conditions  surrounding  his  pack- 
ing and  shipping. 

Illustrations  of  practice  and  policy  in  shipping  for 
export  in  barrels  will  certainly  be  of  interest  and  should 
offer  many  hints  and  suggestions  to  manufacturers.  Cer- 
tain typical  commodities  may  be  selected  in  this  connec- 
tion and  the  following  include  extracts  from  letters  of 
manufacturers  and  shippers  bearin|:|n  this  subject 

Packing  Hotise  Products.— The  piat  variety  of  prodr 
nets  produced  and  exported  by  large  packing  houses  in 
Chicago  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  involves  the 
use  of  all  kinds  of  packages,  among  them  barrels  possibly 
taking  first  place.  One  of  the  principal  American  pads- 
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ing  houses  sends  us  a  photograph  (see  cut  page  567),  and 
writes  m  follows  regarding  its  own  manufacture  of  the 
necessary  coBtainers  of  this  description : 

*<  The  milions  of  barrels,  boxes,  pails,  tubs  and  other 
containers  used  by  m  annually  in  the  shipment  of  packing 
house  products  come  from  two  sources.  Pails  and  tubs, 
some  boxes  and  tin  cans  are  manufactured  by  the  com- 
pany. A  goodly  number  of  barrels,  boxes  and  cans  are 
purchased  from  outside  sources. 

**Many  packing  house  products  come  under  the  head- 
ing of  perishable  goods,  Which  makes  it  important  that 
there  be  no  unnecessary  delays  in  shipping  them.  Fur- 
thermore, a  great  number  of  containers  are  required  each 
year.  In  view  of  these  two  facts,  it  has  been  natural  for 
this  company  to  establish  its  own  box,  barrel,  pail  and 
tin  can  shops,  because  in  so  doing  it  does  not  have  to 
depend  exclusively  upon  outside  sources  of  supply  for 
containers. 

"An  interesting  feature  of  this  story  on  containers 
for  packing  house  products  is  to  bo  found  in  connection 
with  foreign  shipments  of  goods— the  types  of  containers 
and  the  way  th»y  are  built.  For  instance,  in  taking  care 
of  the  South  American  trade  we  ship  from  the  United 
States  a  great  many  barrels  in  the  form  of  shooks,  these 
shooks  being  reassembled  after  they  reach  the  various 
plants  in  the  Latin  American  countries.  By  shipping  the 
barrels  in  knocked-down  form,  a  great  deal  of  cargo  space 
can  be  saved.  By  shipping  the  shooks  instead  of  the  fin- 
ished barrels,  all  available  space  in  the  cargo  can  be 

J.  •«!•  1' 
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**  White  oak  shooks,  taking  a  34"  stave  and  holding 
around  54  gallons,  are  used  in  the  South  American  trade, 
which  required  150,000  to  200,000  barrels  a  year  during 
the  war. 

"As  for  the  principal  products  put  in  barrels,  among 
these  may  be  mentioned  lards,  oleo  oil,  greases,  fats,  tal- 
lows, various  kinds  ..of  meats,  and  fruit  juices. 

**For  shipping  oleo  oil  and  lard  the  tierces  used  are 
made  from  white  or  red  oak,  with  34"  stave,  21"  head, 
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houses  sends  us  a  pliotoj2:raph  (see  eut  page  567),  and 
writes  as  follows  regardiuo:  its  own  manufacture  of  the 
necessary  containers  of  this  description : 

**  The  millions  of  barrels,  boxes,  pails,  tubs  and  other 
containers  used  by  us  annually  in  the  shipment  of  packing 
house  products  come  from  two  sources.  Pails  and  tubs, 
some  boxes  and  tin  cans  are  manufactured  by  the  com- 
pany. A  goodly  number  of  barrels,  boxes  and  cans  are 
purchased  from  outside  sources. 

**  Many  packing  house  products  come  under  the  head- 
ing of  perishable  goods,  which  makes  it  important  that 
there  be  no  unnecessary  delays  in  shipping  them.  Fur- 
thermore, a  great  number  of  containers  are  required  each 
year.  In  view  of  these  two  facts,  it  has  been  natural  for 
this  company  to  establish  its  own  box,  barrel,  pail  and 
tin  can  shops,  because  in  so  doing  it  does  not  liave  to 
depend  exclusively  upon  outside  sources  of  supply  for 
containers. 

**An  interesting  feature  of  this  story  on  containers 
for  packing  house  products  is  to  be  found  in  connection 
with  foreign  shipments  of  goods — the  types  of  containers 
and  the  way  they  are  built.  For  instance,  in  taking  care 
of  the  South  American  trade  we  ship  from  the  United 
States  a  great  many  barrels  in  the  form  of  shooks,  these 
shooks  being  reassembled  after  they  reach  the  various 
plants  in  the  Latin  American  countries.  By  shipping  the 
barrels  in  knocked-down  form,  a  great  deal  of  cargo  space 
can  be  saved.  By  shipping  the  shooks  instead  of  the  fin- 
ished barrels,  all  available  space  in  the  cargo  can  be 
utilized. 

"  White  oak  shooks,  taking  a  34"  stave  and  holding 
around  54  gallons,  are  used  in  the  South  American  trade, 
whicli  required  150,000  to  200,000  barrels  a  year  during 
the  war. 

**A8  for  the  principal  products  put  in  barrels,  among 
these  may  be  mentioned  lards,  oleo  oil,  greases,  fats,  tal- 
lows, various  kinds  of  meats,  and  fruit  juices. 

"For  shipping  oleo  oil  and  lard  the  tierces  used  are 
made  from  white  or  red  oak,  with  34"  stave,  21"  head, 
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and  six  steel  hoops.   Their  capacity  is  50  to  52  gallons. 

***  Thirty-gallon  barrels  are  principally  utilized  for 
pork.  These  are  constructed  of  ash,  with  30"  stave,  18" 
head  and  bound  with  six  galvanized  iron  hoops. 

"In  addition  to  these,  half  and  quarter  barrels,  with 
a  capacity  of  100  and  50  pounds,  respectively,  are  em- 
ployed. Before  the  war  250,000  half -barrels  of  spruce  a 
year  were  used  for  export  lard,  a  considerable  amount 
of  which  went  to  Germany. 

'  *  Mince  meat  is  packed  in  100  and  150-pound  barrels, 
and  in  50-pOund  tubs,  which  have  inside  dimensions  of 
14%"  at  the  top,  11%"  at  the  bottom,  and  a  depth 
of  11  3/16". 

"The  shipments  of  casings  require  packages  of  20  to 
150  pounds  o^icily,  the  larger  ones  being  of  white  oak, 
while  for  the  smaller  container  a  good,  tight,  hardwood 
package  is  used. 

"All  of  the  foregoing  containers  are  in  the  dass 
known  as  tight  barrels.  However,  for  the  exporting  of 
lard,  glue,  soap  and  similar  products,  containers  known 
as  slack  barrels  are  also  used.  These  barrels  come  in  two 
sizes,  having  30"  and  34''  staves,  the  larger  ones  being 
employed  for  glue.  About  150,000  barrels  of  each  size 
were  pressed  into  service  last  year. 

"These  slack  barrels  are  built  in  our  own  cooper  shop 
at  the  Union  Stock  Yards  in  Chicago.  About  250,000  lard 
half-barrels  are  also  turned  out  there  annually.  Slack 
cooper  shops  are  operated  at  most  of  the  other  packing 
plants  of  the  company,  stock  for  these  containers  being 
bought  on  the  open  markets  and  practically  the  entire 
output  of  a  large  Minnesota  company  is  required  each 
year.  This  company  manufactures  pails  and  tubs,  draw- 
ing on  the  basswood,  birch,  pine  and  other  Minnesota 
woods  for  the  material.  In  these  containers  are  shipped 
lard,  pork,  casings,  dressed  meat,  pigs '.feet,  soap,  jelly, 
sausage,  tripe  and  similar  paokinghouse  products.  Lard 
pails  holding  from  one  to  fifty  pounds  are  manufactured 
in  the  Chicago  plant  having  a  capacity  of  60,000  of  these 
pails  a  day." 
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Another  of  our  largest  shippers  of  provisions,  in 
writing  of  the  different  packages  in  which  the  company's 
products  are  exported,  calls  attention  to  cut  on  page  568, 
representing  a  tierce  or  large  barrel  in  which  pure  lard, 
lard  compound  or  oils  may  be  shipped.  This  is  made  of 
carefully  seleeted  oak,  is  free  as  possible  from  seed  or 
worm  holes,  and  is  protected  at  the  ends  with  galvanized 
iron  hoops  well  driven  and  fastened  so  that  they  cannot 
slip  with  the  shrinkage  of  the  package,  which  they  are 
quite  certain  to  do  if  exposed  to  dry  heat,  with  consequent 
senous  leakage.  % 

Barrels  us^ed  in  the  exporting  of  pidded  meat,  that  is, 
mmt  in  brine,  include  half  barrels,  parrels  and  tieriiee, 
are  illustrated  in  cut  on  page  568.  Tlltiwiod  is  carefully 
selected  and  the  hoops  are  of  galvanized  iron  to  secure 
protection  in  long  journeys  to  interior  tropical  countries 
of  3outh  ^^merica. 

Some  European  importers  have  complained  of  certain 
American  shipments  of  lard  in  wooden  pails  where  the 
rims  of  the  pails  project  and  im  consequence  rub  against 
each  other  and  covers  are  frequently  loosened  or  even 
lost.  It  is  recommended  that  the  practice  of  the  larger 
packers  be  followed,  that  is,  that  the  cover  be  nailed 
inside  the  outer  rim  of  the  pail. 

Oili  in  Barrels.~A  prominent  exporter  of  cotton  oil 
writes:  "All  of  our  oils  for  export  are  packed  in  hard- 
wood iron-bound  barrels.  In  normal  times  we  are  able 
to  guarantee  out-turn  weights  within  1  per  cent,  and  could 
do  it  today  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  owing  to  conges- 
tion in  certain  European  ports  ships  have  been  held  up 
indefinitely  or  the  oil  allowed  to  lie  on  the  wharves  for 
weeks  at  a  time  before  consignee  could  take  possession 
of  same.  This  has  been  a  war  condition  which  has  cauiii 
us  to  withdraw  any  guarantee  of  out-turn  weights,  but 
with  the  return  to  normal  conditions  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  by  using  the  same  care  that  we  have  heretofore  in 
the  selection  of  our  cooperage  that  we  can  again  guaran- 
tee out-turn  weights.  Very  much  depends  on  the  mamer 
of  stowing  the  oil  on  tie  ship,  and  when  we  have  a  ship- 
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ment  of  any  importance  we  endeavor  to  have  one  of  our 
men  supervise,  for  our  own  protection,  the  stowing  of 
the  oil." 

Another  exporter  of  cotton  oil  says  that:  "The  large 
percentage  of  cotton  seed  oil  shipped  abroad  goes  in 
strong,  hardwood,  export  barrels  which  carry  the  oil 
safely  to  destination ;  and,  m  this  package  has  been  used 
with  satisf aotion  to  all  concerned  for  many  years,  there 
remains  very  little  to  be  said  about  it.  These  barrels  are 
made  of  thoroughly  seasoned  white  oak,  iron  bound,  and 
contain  about  375  to  380  pounds  net,  weight  about  450 
pounds  gross,  and  measure  about  12  cubic  feet. 

"We  can  also  ship  in  any  size  barrel  required  or  can 
ship  the  oil  in  tins  of  any  style  or  size  either  plain  or 
decorated.  We  also  put  our  oil  up  in  the  French  style 
of  bottles,  quarts,  pints,  and  h^lf  pints,  packing  any  num- 
ber to  the  case  that  may  be  required." 

European  importers  of  American  cotton  seed  oil  have 
reconamended  that  care  be  taken  to  prevent  too  much 
absorption  of  the  oil  by  the  barrels,  through  leaving  con- 
tents too  long  in  the  containers  or  through  the  us©  of 
shooks  which  are  too  new  or  of  too  soft  wood.  Top  covers 
of  barrels  containing  all  sorts  of  oils,  cotton  seed  oil  as 
well  as  mineral  oil,  sometimes  dry  up  and  crack  during 
the  voyage,  and  leakage  results. 

A  shipper  writes  in  regard  to  sundry  oils:  "Our 
standard  package  for  shipments  of  coal  tar  oils  and  ben- 
zol is  a  110-gallon  drum,  weighing  about  175  pounds  for 
the  package  itself  and  measuring  31"  maximum  diameter 
by  41"  maximum  height.  In  special  cases  we  sometimes 
ship  wooden  barrels  and  once  in  a  great  while  we  employ 
two  5-gallon  cans  to  a  special  export  case,  but  in  general, 
as  above  stated,  the  standard  110-gallon  size  drum  is  tiie 
package  we  employ  on  such  shipments." 

noiir  in  Barreb.— Flour  exported  in  barrelg  is 
shipped  in  a  variety  of  very  different  containers  depend- 
ing upon  the  market  of  destination,  but  even  more  upon 
the  wishes  and  instructions  of  the  customers.  The 
various  barrels  used  by  one  of  the  largest  exporters  of 
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iomr,  as  shown  in  cut  on  page  535,  indiide  the  following: 
Half  barrels  with  four  wire  and  four  iat  hoops;  half 
barrels  with  ten  flat  hoops ;  half  barrels  with  ten  hickory 
hoops.  Barrels  are  made  with  twelve  flat  hoops,  with 
fonr  wire  and  four  flat  hoops,  or  sometimes  with  twelve 
Melcory  hoops.  This  ionr  exporter  declares  that  he  has 
no  knowledge  of  why  his  cnstomers  in  some  instances 
prefer  one  kind  of  barrel  and  in  other  instances  another 
Mnd.  He  follows  instructions  in  regard  to  all  the  kinds 
of  barrels  enumerated  as  suitable  for  export  purposes. 
However,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  some  of  the  barrels  shown 
in  the  photograph  supplied  (see  page  535)  have  re- 
enforced  heads,  others  no  such  additional  protection.  If 
that  protection  is  required  in  one  instance,  it  would  seem, 
that  it  might  be  desirable  in  all  instances. 

A  large  New  York  concern  shipping  flour  chiefly  to 
Europe  urges  that  all  flour  barrels  be  lined  with  paper 
and  have  a  double  lining  at  top  and  bottom.  Only  in  this 
way,  it  is  stated,  can  satisfactory  shipment  be  ensured. 

Purtland  Ctome&t  in  Barrels.— The  American  practice 
in  exporting  cement  is  to  ship  in  barrels,  although  the 
common  British  practice  involves  almost  exclusively 
shipments  in  bags,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Brit- 
ish cement  enjoys  a  tremendous  sale  throughout  the 
world,  exceeding  the  volume  of  American  exports  of 
these  products  many  times  over.  TM,s  fact  certainly  does 
not  arise  from  any  considerably  cheaper  irst  costs  of 
cement  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  in  the  United  States, 
and  what  part  of  it  may  be  due  to  superior  British  ship! 
ping  facilities  or  what  effect  on  delivery  costs  shipment 
in  bags  rather  than  barrels  may  have,  are  questions  which 
American  shippers  might  study  with  advantage.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  superior  shipping  facilities  from 
Oreat  Britain,  at  least  as  they  existed  prior  to  the  great 
war,  enabled  British  exporters  frequently  to  forward 
cement  at  insignificant  freight  costs,  when  it  was  possible 
to  find  steamers  for  a  desired  destination  which  happened 
to  be  short  of  cargo  and  were  willing  to  take  cement  in 
bags  as  ballast  at  very  low  freight  rates. 


Courtesy  of  Edison  Portland  Cement  C«. 

Method  of  Packing  Cement. 

Special  emmrt  package  devised  by  this  firm.  Note  that  stave*  of  barrel  ham 
been  remmeS  mmdecmen*  i§  standing  wUhmi  mppmrt.  Bead  «#•  tfnee  It  •nHrolf 
eiliiilMiilitil. 


Courtesy  of  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Barrels  Used  for  Cement  Shipment. 

(Left)  Staves  are  tongued  and  grooved.  Barrels  reenforced  with  steel  hoops 
mm  'mim  wUh  w&Urprmf  paper,  (E§§mf  Mate  method  of  r«§mfm9»m§  km*  of 
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Courtesy  of  Atlm  PmriUmA  Oemm*  Co, 

COxN'STBUCTION  OF  BARREL. 

Mhowa  me  of  barrel-raising  machine.  Btaven  are  set  up  in  circular  form 
•fitf  ^«fiil  placed  in  form  at  hottom.  Top  ia  drawn  lof etAer  bf  wire  frmm  mm4 
i0«il  hmp9  tt4im§te4,  tkm  Imrret  U  pkmd  mm-  hem$er. 


CourteHii  of  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 


Mrriioo  of  Tightening  Barrel  Hoops. 
SJmwa  fnilHli Mmehine  which  automatically  drivea  hoopa  into  place  and 
f§§Mm§  iarrrt. 


Mr  ■PIT  jfl 
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EXPORT  SHIPMENTS  IN  BARRELS  575 


The  reports  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  of  the 
United  States,  show  that  in  1919  there  were  exported 
some  2,463,689  barrels  of  hydraulic  cement  valued  at 
$7,516,019.  At  present,  exports  of  American  hydranlic 
cement  are  chiefly  to  Latin  America,  bnt  the  writer  knows 
of  certain  aggressive  plans  now  being  carried  out  by 
manufacturers  that  will  doubtless  increase  very  mate- 
rially the  export  volume  of  this  commodity. 

A  cement  manufacturing  company,  prominent  in  ex- 
port shipping,  sends  a  photograph  of  a  special  export 
package  which  it  has  devised  for  its  own  shipments  (see 
cut  page  573)  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
staves  of  the  barrel  have  been  removed  and  that  the 
cement  is  .  standing  without  support,  this  being  due  to  the 
fact  that  dead  air  space  has  been  entirely  eliminated,  re- 
ducing the  possibility  of  breakage  of  the  barrel  to  a 
minimum.  The  cement  on  the  top  of  the  barrel  has  been 
loosened  with  the  finger  which  shows  that  this  process 
of  compacting  does  not  cause  the  cement  to  cake. 

Before  the  package  illustrated  was  determined  on  a 
most  elaborate  series  of  experiments  were  made  with 
barrels  filled  with  cement,  and  these  experiments  covered 
the  travels  of  the  barrel,  from  the  time  it  left  the  mill 
until  the  cement  was  removed  for  construction  purposes 
in  some  distant  country.  All  the  shocks,  strains,  drops, 
.  vibrations,  knocks  and  jolts  of  loading  into  the  freight 
car  ;  the  handling  incident  to  lightering,  including  the 
severe  drop  from  the  sling  to  the  vessel's  hold ;  the  move- 
ment of  the  barrels  during  the  ocean  voyage  as  wel  as 
the  unloading  at  the  port  of  destination  and  transporta- 
tion from  that  point,  were  carefully  investigated. 

From  the  correspondence  in  the  above  case,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  method  of  compressed  packing  followed  has 
produced  satisfactory  results.  However,  other  prom- 
inent shippers  and  manufacturers  of  cement  are  satisfied 
to  send  their  goods  abroad  by  filling  the  barrels  im  the 
usual  way,  merely  tapping  the  barrel  in  order  to  settle 
the  contents.  This  method  seems  to  give  equally  satis- 
factory results. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


CmHesM  «/  Atlm  PmilttmM  Cement  €». 
CONSTKUCTION  OF  BaRIEL. 

shoK-x  Hsr  of  harrvl-rtiiHiiK!  ttiti<li inc.  starrM  an  tip  in  circular  form 
and  htud  pUtntl  in  form  at  bottom.  Top  is  drawn  tugrthcr  by  ivirr  frame  and 
hmd  hmps  n4jmte4.,  then  barrel  i»  placed  over  heater. 


f'ointrftu  of  Athix  Portland  Cement  Co. 
MlTHOB  OP  Tighten- I x(;  Barkki.  Hoops. 
mmifB  tmB»in§  machine  which  autmmitically  drinit  hoops  into  place  and 
tiffhtenft  harrrl. 
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The  reports  of  the  Departiiieiit  of  Commerce,  oi'  the 
United  States,  show  that  in  1919  there  were  exported 
some  2,463,689  barrels  of  hydranlic  cement  valued  at 
$7,51(),019.  At  present,  exports  of  American  hydraulic 
cement  are  chiefly  to  Latin  America,  but  the  writer  knows 
of  certain  aggressive  plans  now  beiii.ii:  carried  out  by 
manufacturers  that  will  doubtless  increase  very  mate- 
rially the  export  volume  of  this  commodity. 

A  cement  manufacturing  company,  prominent  in  ex- 
port shippim?,  sends  a  photograph  of  a  special  export 
package  wliich  it  has  devised  for  its  own  shipments  (see 
cut  page  573)  aiul  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
staves  of  the  barrel  have  been  removed  and  that  the 
cement  is  standing  without  support,  this  being  due  to  the 
fact  that  dead  air  space  has  been  entirely  elimmated,  re- 
ducing the  possibility  of  breakage  of  the  barrel  to  a 
minimnm.  The  cement  on  the  top  of  the  barrel  has  been 
loosened  with  tlie  finger  Avhich  shows  that  this  process 
of  compacting  does  not  cause  the  ecnnent  to  cake. 

Before  the  package  illustrated  was  determined  on  a 
most  elaborate  series  of  experiments  were  made  with 
barrels  tilled  with  cement,  and  these  experiments  covered 
the  travels  of  the  barrel,  from  the  time  it  left  the  mdl 
until  the  cement  was  removed  for  construction  purposes 
in  some  distant  country.  All  the  shocks,  strains,  drops, 
vibrations,  knocks  and  jolts  of  loading  into  the  freight 
oar;  the  handling  incident  to  lightering,  including  the 
severe  drop  from  the  sling  to  the  vessel's  hold ;  the  move- 
ment of  the  barrels  during  the  ocean  voyage  as  well  as 
the  unloading  at  the  port  of  destination  and  transporta- 
tion from  that  point,  were  carefully  investigated. 

From  the  correspondence  in  the  above  case,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  method  of  compressed  packing  followed  has 
produced  satisfactory  results.  However,  other  prom- 
inent shippers  and  manufacturers  of  cement  are  satisfied 
to  send  their  goods  abroad  by  filling  the  barrels  in  the 
usual  way,  merely  tapping  the  barrel  in  order  to  settle 
the  contents.  This  method  seems  to  give  equally  satis- 
factory results. 
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AnotheF  large  company  writes :  We  believe  we  have 
perfected  a  barrel  which  assures,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, safe  transportation  to  destination. 

We  have  erected,  solely  for  the  benefit  of  our  foreign 
trade,  our  own  cooperage  plant  which  is  equipped  with 
tie  most  eflScient  machinery  made  for  the  mannf aetnre  of 
cement  barrels.  By  this  process  the  staves  are  tongued 
and  grooved  and  the  barrels  heavily  reenf  orced  with  steel 
hoops,  while  additional  reenforcements  are  provided  for 
the  head.  Every  barrel  is  carefully  lined  with  water- 
proof paper  so  that  the  cement  is  protected  against  any 
possible  damage  from  moistnre  while  in  transit  (See 
cnts  page'  573.) 

**In  shipping  Portland  cement  you  can  readily  under- 
stand the  necessity  for  perfect  packing.  Cement  is 
ground  so  fine  that  a  minimum  of  78  per  cent  must  go 
through  a  200-mesh  screen,  with  40,000  holes  to  the 
square  inch.  This  makes  a  prodnct  almost  finer  than 
water  and  unless  our  barrels  are  In  good  shape,  it  would 
naturally  mean  sifting,  breaking  and  a  dissatisfied  cus- 
tomer at  the  other  end. 

"We  purchase  sawed  oak  staves  one-half  inch  thick, 
and  prior  to  their  entering  the  cooperage  they  are  kiln 
dried.  The  duration  of  drying  is  entirely 'dependent  upon 
the  condition  of  the  staves  at  the  time  they  are  being 
prepared  for  use.  After  leaving  the  Mln  the  staves  are 
carefully  inspected  and  only  such  tttiterial  as  passes  a 
most  rigid  inspection  enters  the  cooperage.  These  staves 
are  then  put  through  the  various  machines,  first  cutting 
to  lengths,  second  slotting  the  ends  to  provide  for  the 
barrel  heads,  trimming  the  edges,  placing  tongues  and 
grooves  along  the  edge  of  each  stave,  etc* 

"We  purchase  15%''  yellow  pine  heads  one-half  inch 
tMd[,  cut  and  beveled  ready  for  use.  Our  hoop  material 
is  received  in  rolls  and  at  our  own  cooperage  the  material 
is  cut  to  lengths,  punched,  riveted  and  stretched  to  con- 
form to  the  bilge  of  the  barrel. 

"The  staves  are  set  up  in  a  form  around  the  barrel 
bottom  and  are  drawn  together  by  means  of  a  cable  after 
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which  temporary  hoops  are  placed  over  each  end.  The 
barrels  are  then  placed  over  a  slow  coal  Hi  heating  drum 
which  gives  their  permanent  shape.  From  the  drums  the 
barrels  go  to  the  heading  machine  where  the  heads  are 
placed.  The  permanent  hoops  follow  and  are  driven  into 
place  by  machine,  right  after  which  the  barrels  are  deliv- 
ered to  the  nailing  machine  where  the  hoops  are  secured 
in  position.  The  finished  barrels  then  go  to  the  labeling 
and  stenciling  department  after  careful  inspection,  and 
are  then  delivered  to  the  filling  department  where  the 
head  is  removed,  the  barrel  lined  with  a  glazed  water- 
proof paper,  filled  and  r eheaded. 

"This  is,  of  course,  a  brief  description,  but  gives  the 
main  processes  entered  into  in  our  cooperage  plant  where 
we  have  a  capacity  of  5,000  barrels  a  day." 

A  third  large  exporter  sends  photographs  (see  pages 
574,  579),  and  writes:  "In  the  manufacture  of  barrels 
for  our  cement  there  are  used  from  16  to  18  wooden 
staves,  depending  upon  the  width,  of  one-half  inch  thick- 
ness, heading  16"  in  diameter,  and  all  barrels  are  hooped 
with  four  steel  hoops.  The  heads  are  reenforced  by  head 
stiffeners,  or  what  are  known  as  export  strips. 

**In  the  manufacture  of  these  barrels,  the  staves, 
when  received  in  carload  lots,  are  placed  in  large  dryers 
and  thoroughly  dried.  This  requires  from  several  days 
to  a  week,  depending  on  the  condition  of  the  staves  when 
received. 

"After  drying,  all  staves  are  taken  to  the  cooper 
shops  and  put  through  crozing  machines  which  chamfer 
the  ends  and  cut  the  grooves  which  hold  the  heads  in 
place.  They  are  then  delivered  to  the  setting  up  or 
raising  machines,  where  they  are  made  up  in  barrel  shape 
in  the  following  manner: 

"The  staves  are  set  up  in  a  circular  form  and  a  head 
is  placed  in  the  form  at  the  bottom.  The  top  is  then 
drawn  together  by  means  of  a  wire  frame  and  the  head 
hoops  placed  around  it,  after  which  the  barrel  is  placed 
over  a  heater  which  keeps  the  barrel  in  shape  and  helps 
to  further  dry  it. 
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**From  the  heater,  the  barrels  are  sent  to  the  tappers 
who  slip  two  bilge  hoops  thereon.  These  tappers  also 
examine  the  barrels  to  see  if  there  are  any  broken  staves, 
knot  holes  or  other  defects,  and  if  any  are  detected  the 
barrels  are  returned  to  the  setting  up  machines  for 
replacement. 

''After  inspection  the  barrels  are  run  through  the 
trussing  machines,  where  the  hoops  are  automatically 
driven  in  place,  and  the  barrel  is  made  tight  Here  again 
any  barrels  that  develop  any  defects  are  thrown  out. 

"Beyond  this  machine  are  the  trimmers  who  place 
the  export  strip  on  the  outside  of  the  end  of  the  barrel 
which  is  headed.  This  export  strip  is  nailed  in  place  and 
further  strengthened  by  a  piece  of  angle  iron  on  each 
end  which  extends  over  the  edge  and  is  thoroughly  nailed. 

"In  this  condition  the  barrels  are  transferred  to  the 
packing  houses  to  be  filled  with  cement,  after  which  the 
second  head  is  put  in  place  and  another  export  strip 
fastened  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  one  previously  put 
on.  Here  also  head  liners  are  nailed  in  place  and  all 
marking  for  shipment  is  done.  Our  standard  barrels  are 
absolutely  uniform  in  size  and  the  quality  is  as  near  per- 
fect as  is  possible  to  make  them,  rigid  inspection  being 
enforced  at  aB  times." 

bm  and  Steel  Products  in  Barrels  and  Kmm.-^A 
typical  example  of  export  shipment  of  iron  and  steel 
products  is  found  in  the  large  foreign  business  which 
manufacturers  of  wire  nails  enjoy.  A  large  shipper 
states:  "We  use  a  lining  of  heavy  waterproof  tar  paper 
which  protects  the  nails  from  moisture.  We  put  a  steel 
cleat  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  keg.  This  makes  a 
very  substantial  packing  and  the  complaints  of  broken 
packages  are  nil."   (See  cut  page  579.) 

A  house  making  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of 
wire  products  gives  the  following  data  in  reference  to  its 
export  shipment :  Steel  wire  nails  are  packed  in  strong 
wooden  kegs  lined  with  pitch  paper  and  bound  securely 
with  special  steel  hoops.  All  kegs  have  steel  cleats  on 
the  ends  as  an  additional  protection  against  damage  by 


Cmrtesv  of  Mim  PmrUmtd  ■0ewmtt  Utt. 
€0KPiJa»);CkiiBm' Bjmix^ 

CoMtructed  of  16  to  18  wooden  Mtavea,  thick,  heading  16"  In  mmm»mr. 
AulmrelB  am  fUnfoned  wUh  4  tlcwt  hoops,  &md  hmd  attffen&rs. 


 iiUlibipr:  ■ 

Courte»if  of  FUtaburffh  Steel  Co. 

Packing  of  Wm  Nails. 

steel  wire  naiU  are  pojoked  in  strong  wooden  kegs  lined  with  I»''*f ''„P«P£^/"^ 
bound  securely  with  special  steel  hoops.    Kegs  W  ««t*i-^^?iLX«2^!t 
addttiowd  protection  against  damage  by  rough  hmdlinff  dnring  trammt»mm9. 

579 


Omrte§v  o/  Col.  /   N.  Wiil|tim. 

Results  of  Pooe  Packing. 


€ourte»y  of  E.  E.  S^wm  «Mf  Smm, 

Drugs  and  Chemicals  in  Barrels. 
jiii  MMMf  iriiM,  light  in  ii7eiirM  but  very  firm,  coutaimng  leo  Ibf.  0/  horie 
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rough  handling  during  transhipment.  The  kegs  contain 
nails  usually  weighing  100  pounds,  112  pounds  and  ISBVs 
pounds  net.  Nails  are  also  furnished  in  kegs  weigMng 
from  45  to  99  pounds  net,  or  in  cardboard  lined  jute  earn- 
vas  bags  weighing  56  pounds  or  112  pounds  each,  gross 
weight.  However,  kegs  and  bags  of  special  weight  can 
also  be  furnished. 

Blued  lath  nails  are  packed  in  kegs  which  are  care- 
fully lined  with  special  antiseptic  paper.  This  insures 
the  receipt  of  the  nails  by  the  consumer  in  the  same  per- 
fectly sanitary  condition  in  which  these  sterilized  nails 
leave  the  mills.  Lathers  and  others  who  carry  nails  in 
their  mouths  are  thus  protected,  as  the  nails  are  kept  free 
from  all  injurious  substances  from  the  moment  of  their 
complete  sterilization  until  the  keg  is  opened  by  the 

Complaints  of  foreign  buyers  of  American  wire  nails 
are  chiefly  directed  against  the  use  of  kegs  of  too  light 
weight,  which  sometimes  burst  in  transit;  and  perhaps 
criticism  is  even  more  frequent  of  the  insecurity  of  the 
fastening  of  the  beads  of  the  kegs  which  are  quite  often 
proEen. 

A  prominent  manufacturer  of  chain  always  ships  his 
products  up  to  1-inch  in  heavy  oil  barrels  well  coopered. 
Another  manufacturer,  when  shipping  in  barrels,  always 
lines  them  with  waterproof  paper  and  sprinkles  over  the 
chain  a  non-hydrating  product  in  order  to  prevent  rust  in 
transit.  When  heavy  commodity  like  chain  is  shipped  in 
barrels,  care  should  be  taken  to  use  small  sizes  of  barrels 
when  shipping  to  the  West  Coast  of  South  America  or 
other  points  where  landing  facilities  are  not  of  the  best. 

Wire  finer  than  No.  30  gauge,  tinned  wire,  lacquer 
finish  or  light  coppered  and  annealed  wire  are  usually 
packed  in  strong  barrels  made  from  gum  staves,  reen- 
f  orced  with  wire  hoops  and  special  deats  on  each  head 
for  additional  protection.  The  barrels  are  lined  with 
heavy  tarred  paper;  then  strong  packing  or  kraft  paper, 
each  coil  of  wire  being  paper  wrapped. 

Merchandise  to  the  value  of  $25,000  to  $30,000  was 
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recsentlj  reported  as  lying  nnolaimecl  in  the  oustom  house 
at  Manila  beeanse  arriiring  without  means  of  identifiea- 
tion  owing  to  the  mutilation  or  destruction  of  frail  con- 
tainers. Note  in  the  accompanying  photograph  (page 
580)  several  kegs  which  contain  bolts  and  nuts  weighing 
two  to  three  pounds  each,  bands  of  the  kegs  being  missinir 
and  the  heads  broken. 

A  large  New  York  exporter  shipping  to  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  comments  on  shipments  of  bolts,  nuts  and 
rivets  in  barrels  which  are  too  light  for  their  contents. 
He  believes  that  this  sort  of  merchandise  should  be 
shipped  in  packages  weighing  not  more  than  200  pounds, 
and  in  barrels,  because  of  the  great  extra  charge  for 

fill  ITIffl  ATI  I'M  in  TlA'Vlia 

A  New  York  irm  shipping  to  Japan  complains  that 
shipments  of  box  strapping  have  been  received  packed 
600  pounds  in  a  light  sugar  barrel.  This  firm  states 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  roll  a  sugar  barrel  containing 
this  weight  of  steel  across  a  room  without  practically 
destroying  the  container.  It  is  easy  to  imagine,  there- 
fore, the  condition  of  such  a  shipment  after  being  handled 
three  or  four  times,  particularly  in  the  loading  slings  of 
an  ocean  carrier.  Only  the  heaviest  hardwood  barrels  are 
strong  enough  for  600  pounds  of  contents. 

An  exporter  gives  the  following  details  of  Ms  ship- 
ments :  We  make  large  quantities  of  spring  steel  which 
we  furnish  in  coils  wound  ribbon  fashion,  each  coil  weigh- 
ing approximately  60  to  80  pounds.  This  material  is 
oiled,  wrapped  in  paper  and  then  packed  in  oil  barrels, 
as  we  have  found  that  oil  barrels  make  the  best  package 
for  export ;  for  a  box,  no  matter  how  strongly  it  is  reen- 
f orced,  if  dropped  from  a  wagon  on  the  corner,  wiH  oome 
apart.  Furthermore,  a  box  is  frequently  made  of  green 
wood  and  when  put  into  the  hold  of  the  Yessel  becomes 
damp  and  often  rusts  the  steel,  whereas  the  oil  barrels 
are  made  of  heavy  oak,  properly  dried  and  seasoned,  and 
on  account  of  having  contained  oil  aie  more  nearly  rust- 
proof than  any  package  we  know  of  and  they  are  further- 
more very  strong.  We  can  pack  in  each  barrel  about  a 
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thousand  pounds  and  the  barrel  can  be  rolled  and  there- 
fore handled  much  easier  than  a  box  weiirhinir  comsider- 
ably  less." 

In  connection  with  shipments  of  such  commodities,  the 

following  specifications  issued  by  the  General  Engineer 
Depot  of  the  United  States  Army  are  to  be  noted: 
'^Hardware,  nails,  bolts,  etc.,  should  be  packed  in  small 
cases  or  kegs  made  of 'first  dass  material  with  heads 
reenforced  by  double  heads,  fiush  with  the  chime,  with 
grain  in  the  heads  at  right  angles,  well  nailed  together, 
banded  with  not  less  than  four  straps  %"x  .015  inch,  se- 
cured in  place  by  removing  the  two  outer  hoops,  drawing 
the  straps  down  and  fastening  them  beyond  the  two 
hoops,  after  which  the  two  hoops  are  replaced  and  se- 
cured in  position. 

"Altematively,  the  heads  shall  be  secured  by  small 
strips  of  wood  around  the  edge,  called  *head  lining,'  a 
steel  cleat,  meeting  the  approval  of  the  Depot,  crossing 
the  grain  of  ihe  head  and  supporting  it,  such  cleat  to 
have  ends  extending  under  the  end  band  and  well  down 
the  sides  and  well  secured." 

"Where  practicable  the  weight  of  the  keg  and  its  con- 
tents shall  be  under  125  pounds. 

"For  steel  products,  oil  barrels,  or  equal,  shall  be 
used. 

"Wood  filling  will  fill  the  end  level  with  the  cMme  and 
support  it,  its  direction  shall  be  across  the  board  of  the 
head.  Inside  the  head  a  second  head  shall  be  placed,  1%" 
thick,  its  boards  extending  at  right  angles  to  the  boards 
of  the  head.  The  heads  shall  be  carefully  secured  to  the 
sides,  at  least  three  bands  V  x  .030  inch  will  cross  the 
head  and  be  secured  under  two  hoops  at  each  end  and  to 
tne  sictes. 

Sundry  Products  in  Barrels. -^Manufacturers  of  drugs 
and  chemicals  ship  such  powdered  materials  as  boric  acid 
in  light  but  very  strong  export  drums,  so-called,  which 
are  really  straight-sided  barrels.  In  such  cases  a  strong 
paper  lining  is  used,  as  illustrated  in  photograph  repro- 
duced on  page  580, 
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Other  chemicals  shipped  in  barrels  include,  for  ex- 
ample, acetic  acid,  shipped  in  barrels  usually  weighing 
about  490  pounds  gross,  78  pounds  tare,  412  pounds  net, 
measurements  being  211/2"  head,  25"  bilge  and  34"  height 

Soda  ash  is  packed  in  barrels  ha¥ing  elm  and  gum 
staves,  hardwood  heads,  and  steel  and  iron  hoops,  lined 
with  crinkly  paper  bags  with  heads  reenf  orced  by  a  strip 
of  hard  pine  across  the  heads  and  strapped  on  with  steel 
straps.  It  is  also  sometimes  shipped  in  bags. 

All  dry  acids,  aniline  dyes,  potash  and,  in  general, 
chemicals  in  the  dry  state  when  shipped  in  barrels  or 
casks,  should  be  protected  by  'linings  of  strong  tongh 
paper. 

What  are  sometimes  called  rough  products  shipped 
in  barrels  include  glucose,  wliere  expansion  of  the  con- 
tents and  consequent  leakage  is  to  be  guarded  against  by 
especially  strong  hoops.  Bosin  barrels  ought  to  be 
stronger  than  they  sometimes  are  and  special  attention 
given  to  the  heading.  Old  barrels  ought  not  to  be  used 
for  rosin  and  some  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  use 
of  lighter  barrels  than  those  sometimes  employed,  in  view 
of  complaints  received  of  excessive  tare  on  this  American 
product  in  comparison  with  rosin  received  from  other 
sources.  Complaint  is  also  made  of  the  shipment  of 
American  plaster  to  Anstralia,  the  barrels  often  not  being 
sufficiently  strong  and  arriving  in  bad  condition.  In  ship- 
ments of  tobacco  it  has  been  observed  that  the  wood 
employed  was  hastily  dried,  making  it  quite  brittle, 
and  as  the  contents  are  heavy  it  is  not  surprising  that 
barrels  frequently  reach  destinations  in  damaged  con- 
dition. More  hoops  and  of  a  better  grade  may  profitably 
be  employed  and  special  attention  given  to  the  heading 
np  of  the  barrels. 

Cut  glass  is  usually  packed  in  barrels  because  it  is  so 
heavy.  To  contain  the  contents  of  a  barrel  weighing  26 
pounds  a  box  weighing  about  60  pounds  is  necessary. 
.Furthermore,  a  manufacturer  argues,  the  danger  of' 
breakage  is  less  when  barrels  are  used  because  'they  are 
easier  to  handle,  and  beilMiie  if  dropped  there  Is  only  one 


Method  of  Packino  Out  Glass. 

Packed  in  barrels  because  of  its  wrU/ht.  Daufjir  of  breakage  is  Jess  than  if 
packed  in  case  since  if  barrel  is  dropped  there  is  only  point  of  contact  with 
ffrm»4.  Bmrrels  are  tippe4  fm  ea«e  In  pmMng  hv  tuting  In  %m  oomtoliiliif 
•l|ipi||fi|r  Moard  as  rest. 


Courtesy  of  Joseph  IHmm  CvmelU»  0<i. 

Packing  of  Flake  Graphite. 

Barrels  are  first  lined  with  double  paper  lining,  after  which  graphite  is  put 
in  and  paper  folded  over  top.  Top  of  barrel  is  put  on  and  double  cross  heads 
at  shoum  ate  imUed  m  top  and  bottom,  Utraps  of  barrel  hoop  iron  are 
hmnS  mrmnS  borrel  amS  mmr  mm§  hm4§, 
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Other  chemicals  sMpped  in  barrels  include,  for  ex- 
ample, acetic  acid,  shipped  in  barrels  usually  weighing 
about  490  pounds  gross,  78  pouiids  tare,  412  pounds  net, 
measurements  being  211/,"  head,  25"  bilge  and  34"  height. 

Soda  ash  is  packed  in  barrels  having  elm  and  gum 
staves,  hardwood  heads,  and  steel  and  iron  hoops,  lined 
with  crinkly  paper  bags  with  heads  reenf orced  by  a  strip 
of  hard  pine  across  the  heads  and  strapped  on  with  steel 
straps.  It  is  also  sometimes  shipped  in  bags. 

All  dry  acids,  aniline  dyes,  potash  and,  in  general, 
cheinieals  in  the  dry  state  when  shipped  in  barrels  or 
casks,  should  be  protected  by  linings  of  strong  tough 
paper. 

What  are  sometimes  called  rough  products  shipped 
in  barrels  include  glucose,  where  expansion  of  the  con- 
tents and  consequent  leakage  is  to  be  guarded  against  by 
especially  strong  hoops.  Rosin  barrels  ought  to  be 
stronger  than  they  sometimes  are  and  special  attention 
given  to  the  heading.  Old  barrels  ought  not  to  be  used 
for  rosin  and  some  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  use 
of  lighter  barrels  than  those  sometimes  employed,  in  view 
of  complaints  received  of  excessive  tare  on  this  American 
product  in  comparison  with  rosin  received  from  other 
sources.  Comphiint  is  also  made  of  the  shipment  of 
American  plaster  to  Australia,  the  barrels  often  not  being 
sufficiently  strong  and  arriving  in  bad  condition.  In  ship- 
ments of  tobacco  it  has  been  observed  that  the  wood 
employed  was  hastily  dried,  niking  it  quite  brittle, 
and  as  the  contents  are  heavy  it  is  not  surprising  that 
l)arrels  frequently  reach  destinations  in  damaged  con- 
dition. More  hoops  and  of  a  better  grade  may  profitably 
be  employed  and  special  attention  given  to  the  heading 
up  of  the  barrels. 

Cut  glass  is  usually  packed  in  barrels  because  it  is  so 
heavy.  To  contain  the  contents  of  a  barrel  weighing  26 
pounds  a  box  weigliinjx  about  60  pounds  is  necessary. 
Furthermore,  a  manufacturer  argues,  the  danger  of 
breakage  is  less  when  barrels  are  used  because  they  are 
easier  to  handle,  and  because  if  dropped  there  is  only  one 


Courtesv  of  Oeo.  BorafeMt  S  €9. 
Method  of  Packing  Cut  Glass. 

P(Wke4  im  barrels  because  of  its  weiyht.  Danger  o/  bnakuge  is  less  tham  it 
packed  i»  ease  since  if  barrel  is  dropptd  there  is  only  point  of  cmtaet  with 
ground.  Barrels  arc  tipped  for  ease  in  packing  bp  tilting  in  bos  cmtt^dning 
slnntinfj  hoard  as  rint. 


Courtesy  of  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 
Packing  of  Flake  Graphite. 


BarreU  are  first  lined  with  double  paper  lining,  after  which  graphite  is  put 
tm  and  pa»er  f aided  amr  top.  Top  of  barrel  is  put  on  and  dmble  cross  heads 
m  ahmm  are  maHed  an  hath  top  and  bottom.  Ititraps  of  barrel  hoop  iron  are 
hamnd  around  harrel  a«d  aver  cram  heads. 

m 


Courtesy  of  Joseph  Diton  Crucible  Co. 

Packing  of  Geaphite  Crucibles. 

Ne»ted  in  thick  eu9him»  of  iMf  §traw,  which  po§§eMe§  mmmimum  spring. 
&$vm»  It  mmfmX^  lniNf «i  down. 


0mirt(8y  of  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 


Pacong  of  Geapbiti  Facings. 
Th9  fmernl  imfko4  of  pmMmo  It  ^mUmf'  l#  fhm*  «m4  In  "jMdMMf  fkOto 
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point  of  contact  with  the  ground  instead  of  many.  For 
ease  in  packing,  barrels  are  tilted  into  a  box  containing  a 
slanting  board,  which  acts  as  a  rest,  as  illustrated  in 
photograph  on  page  585. 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  very  greatest  care 
should  be  takiil  in  packing  any  kind  of  glassware  to  see 
that  hay,  straw  or  other  packing  materials  perfectly  sepa- 
rate each  article  and  that  a  heavy  cushion  of  such  mate- 
rials protects  the  contents  from  sides  and  heads  of  the 
barrels.  China  and  crockery  may  be  wrapped  in  tissue 
pap6r  before  being  packed  and,  if  very  delicate,  in  cor- 
rugated paper  sleeves  before  being  imbedded  in  the 
cushioning  material  in  barrels.  In  this  general  regard 
much  fuller  information  will  be  found  in  the  special  chap- 
ter in  this  volume  devoted  to  the  packing  of  glass  and 
fragile  goods  in  general. 

Incandescent  electric  lamps  have  been  shipped  by 
Dutch  manufacturers  in  hogsheads  containing  from  400 
to  500  lamps  each.  These  were  packed  as  follows :  First 
a  layer  of  straw  was  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  cask; 
the  lamps,  enclosed  in  a  corrugated  sleeve  and  a  paper 
wrapper,  were  placed  on  end ;  over  them  a  light  layer  of 
straw  and  a  corrugated  board,  then  another  layer  of 
straw,  another  layer  of  lamps,  and  so  on,  the  sides  ©f  the, 
casks  being  lightly  lined.  In  addition  to  the  interior 
packing,  a  twisted  straw  rope  was  placed  on  each  end  of 
the  cask  to  serve  as  a  buffer  and  absorb  shocks.  The 
advantage  of  packing  in  hogsheads  is  believed  to  consist 
in  the  saving  of  considerable  freight  charges  when  large 
quantities  are  shipped,  although  it  is  confessed  that 
Dutch  packing  is  not  so  advantageous  as  American  pack- 
ing for  rehandling  and  distributing  to  dealers  in  other 
countries. 

A  domestic  practice  which  ought  not  to  be  carried  into 
the  export  trade  is  found  in  the  practices  of  some  manu- 
facturers of  leather  counters  or  stiffenings  for  shoes, 
which  are  shipped  in  barrels  with  one  head  only,  the 
other  being  wierely  covered  by  a  single  or  possibly  a 
double  thickness  of  burlap.  This  is  not  a  satisfactory 
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method  of  shipping  any  produets  what806¥er  by  oaeaii 
stemnsMp  to  foreign  oonntries.  There  is  the  greatest 
danger  of  the  burlap  top  being  torn  and  'Oiiiiits  being' 
lost* 

A  large  manufacturer  of  graphite  products  submits 
photographs  showing  packing  in  barrels  which  appear 
on  pages  585,  586.  One  of  ftese  is  a  barrel  containing 
iake  graphite.  The  barrel  is  irst  lined  with  double 
papcir  lining,  the  graphite  put  in  and  paper  folded  over 
the  top  of  the  contents;  the  barrel  is  reenforced  with 
double  cross-heads,  nailed  top  and  bottom,  over  which 
.  and  around  the  barrel  extend  straps  of  hoop  iron.  An- 
other photograph  shows  graphite  crucibles  packed  in 
hogsheads,  very  carefully  nested  in  thick  cushions  of 
oat  straw,  whidi  is  found  to  have  more  spring  in  it  and 
to  afford  much  better  protection  against  breakage.  This 
straw  packing  is  tamped  down  and  made  very  solid.  Yet 
another  photograph  supplied  by  this  manufacturer  shows 
a  barrel  containing  graphite  facings.  It  is  double  lined 
with  paper  and  the  heads  are  protected  with  double  cross- 
heads  reenforced  with  strap  iron. 

Spidlimtiiiiis  fur  Bazrd  Ckiiilaf]im:^The  following 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  shipments  in  bulk  in  wooden  barrels,  half 
barrels  and  kegs,  while  designed  to  apply  to  domestic 
shipments  of  inflammable  liquids,  may  yet  be  recom- 
mended as  generally  desirable  practice  for  all  kinds  of 
Iquids  for  export  shipments: 

Material  from  which  the  barrel,  half  barrel,  or  keg 
is  constructed  must  be  oak,  or  other  suitable  hardwood, 
thoroughly  kiln  dried ;  provided  that  kegs  of  a  capacity 
not  greater  than  18  gallons  may  be  constructed  of  soft 
wood  if  the  thickness  of  staires  and  heads  is  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  greater  than  that  required  for  the  oak  kegs.  ^ 

'^'Tbe  staves  and  heads  most  be  not  less  than  the  fol- 
lowing thickness  when  the  barrel,  half  barrel,  or  keg  is 
finished : 

"For  barrels  (capacity  over  32  gallons  and  not  over 
55  gallons),  11/16  inch. 
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**For  half  barrels  and  kegs  (capacity  over  18  galons 
and  not  over  32  gallons),  %  inch. 

"For  kegs  (capacity  5  gallons  and  not  over  18  gal- 
lons), 9/16  inch. 

**For  kegs  (capacity  under  5  gallons),  %  inch. 

**Tlie  hoops  must  not  be  less  in  number  nor  smaller  in 
size  than  the  following:  For  barrels  (capacity  over  32 
gallons  and  not  over  55  gallons),  six  hoops :  Head  hoops, 
1 11/16  inches  by  17  gauge ;  quarter  hoops,  1  7/16  indies 
by  18  gauge ;  bilge  hoops,  1 11/16  inches  by  17  gauge. 

*'For  half  barrels  and  kegs  (capacity  over  18  gallons 
and  not  over  32  gallons),  six  hoops:  Head  hoops,  1% 
inches  by  19  gauge ;  other  hoops,  1%  inches  by  19  gauge. 

"For  kegs  (capacity  5  gallons  and  not  over  18  gal- 
lons), six  hoops:  Head  hoops,  1^  inches  by  19  gauge; 
other  hoops,  1%  inches  by  19  gauge. 

"For  kegs  (capacity  under  5  gallons),  four  hoops: 
Head  hoops,  1  inch  by  20  gauge;  other  hoops,  %  inch  by 
21  gauge. 

**Bungholes  and  other  openings  must  be  provided 
with  secure  closing  devices  that  will  not  permit  leakage 
through  them.  Compressed,  tapered  wooden  bungs  must 
be  covered  with  a  suitable  coating  and  must  have  a  driv- 
ing fit  into  a  tapered  hole.  They  should  be  soaked  in  hot 
water  for  about  one  minute  before  driving  into  the 
bunghole. 

^'The  barrels,  half  barrels  and  kegs  must  be  coated 
on  the  inside  with  glne,  asphaltum,  or  other  coating  suit- 
able to  prevention  of  leakage  of  the  contents.  When 
glued,  there  must  be  used  at  least  two  coats  of  good  com- 
mercial glue  so  as  to  insure  a  uniform  covering  of  the 
inside  surface  and  averaging  in  total  at  least  one-half 
pound  to  each  barrel,  and  for  half  barrels  and  kegs  an 
amount  proportional  to  their  inside  surfaces. 

Barrels,  half  barrels  and  kegs  which  have  been  used 
at  least  once'mnst  be  thoroughly  recoopered  when  neces- 
sary,  and  must  be  reglued  with  at  least  one  coat  of  glue 
before  each  refilling.  Badly  bulged  or  warped  heads 
must  be  replaced.^ 


"AH  sUu*  barrels,  half  barrels,  and  kegs  are  divided 
into  classes  limited  both  as  to  oapacity  and  wei^t  of 

follows : 

**  Class  A.  Capacity  not  over  10  gallons,  and  to  con- 
tain  not  over  100  pounds  net  weight.  . 

**  Class  B.  Capacity  not  more  than  17  gallons,  and  to 
HDiitaiii  not  over  150  pounds  net  weight.  The  average 
CDntaiiier  of  this  dass  is  the  ordinary  12%  by  18  inehes 

**Class  C.  Capacity  not  more  than  25  gallons,  and  to 
contain  not  over  200  pounds  net  weight.  The  average 
container  of  this  class  is  the  ordinary  half  flour  barrel, 
lSf%  by  24  inches. 

' '  Class  D.  Gapaoity  not  more  than  35  gallons,  and  to 
contain  not  o¥er  400  ponnda  net  weight.  The  a¥erage 
container  of  this  class  is  the  ordinary  flonr  barrel,  17% 
by  28  inches. 

**  Class  E.  Capacity  not  more  than  45  gallons,  and  to 
contain  not  over  600  pounds  net  weight.  The  average 
container  of  this  class  is  the  ordinary  sugar  barrel,  19% 
by  30  inehes. 

Glass  F.  Gapaidty  not  more  than  55  gallons,  and  to 
anatiiin  not  over  750  pounds  net  weight.  The  average 
container  of  this  class  is  practically  the  ordinary  oil  bar- 
rel, 20%  by  34  inches. 

''The  material  from  which  the  barrels,  half  barrels, 
and  l^egS'  are  constructed  must  be  of  good  hardwood 
{exmpi  when  specifically  provided  otherwise),  thorong^ly 
dned,  and  must  be  free  from  Icnots. 

**The  staves  must  be  not  less  than  the  following  thick- 
ness: Hardwood — Classes  A,  B  and  C,  six  staves  to  2 
inches  (cut  or  sawed) ;  Classes  D  and  E,  %  inch  each 
(cut)  or  ive  staves  to  1%  inches  (sawed) ;  Class  F,  7/16 
inch. 

Softwood— Glasses  A  and  B,  7/16  inch;  Classes  G,  D, 
E  and  F,  softwood  not  allowed. 

"The  heads  must  be  not  less  than  the  following  thick- 
ness: Oak,  beech,  maple,  and  red  gum,  7/16  inch  for  all 
cksses;  basswood,  cottonwood,  tupelo  gum,  and  other 
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similar  woods,  1/2  inch  for  all  classes.  Softwood:  9/16 
inch  for  classes  A  and  B.  Softwood  not  allowed  for 
heads  of  classes  C,  D,  E  and  F.  The  heads  of  classes  D, 
B  and  F  must  be  deated  or  battened  across  the  cants 
with  cleats  not  less  than  4  by  V2  inch. 

**The  hoops  shall  not  be  less  in  number  than  the  fol- 
lowing. Wooden  hoops :  six  hoops  for"  classes  A  and  B; 
eight  hoops  for  classes  C  and  D;  twelve  hoops  for  classes 
E  and  F.  Steel  hoops :  four  hoops  for  classes  A,  B,  C 
and  D ;  six  hoops  for  classes  E  and  F.  The  hoops  shall 
not  be  smaller  in  size  than  the  following:  Wooden  hoops 
—thickness  5/16  to  3/16  inch  and  width  1%  inches,  inside 
measurement,  for  all  classes.  Steel  hoops— For  classes 
A  and  B,  head  hoops  1%  inches  by  23  gauge ;  bilge  hoops 
1%  inches  by  23  gauge ;  for  classes  C  and  D,  head  hoops, 
1%  inches  by  21  gauge;  bilge  hoops  1%  inches  by  23 
gauge;  for  classes  E  and  F,  head  hoops  1%  mches  by 
21  gauge;  bilge  hoops  1%  inches  by  23  gauge;  quarter 
hoops,  1%  inches  by  23  gauge.  Gauge  mentioned  refers 
to  United  States  standard.  ^ 

**If  desired,  half  of  the  wooden  hoops  may  be  replaced 
by  steel  wire  hoops,  the  wire  to  be  directly  under  the 
wooden  hoops  (between  the  hoop  and  the  bilge)  and  to 
be  not  less  than  No.  11  gauge  for  classes  A,  B,  C  and  D, 
and  not  less  than  No.  9  for  classes  E  and  F. 

**If  desired,  the  standard  wooden  hoops  may  be 
replaced  by  oval  bark  hoops  (so-called  half-round),  three 
circumferences  of  which  will  be  required  to  take  the  place 

of  one  standard  hoop. 

**If  the  Brainerd  steel  hoop  is  used,  the  rolled  edge 
sh#  be  included  in  measuring  the  width  of  the  hoops. 

"All  steel  hoops  must  be  nailed  or  bradded  in  place, 
except  wire  hoops,  which  must  be  stapled,  and  all  wooden 
hoops  must  be  nailed  or  stapled  in  place  with  at  least 
four  nails,  brads,  or  staples  in  classes  A,  B,  C  and  D,  and 
six  nails,  brads,  or  staples  in  classes  E  and  F. 

"The  ends  of  wooden  hoops  must  be  jomed  with  at 
least  one  staple  cHndied  on  the  outside  and  with  at  least 
two  additional  nails  or  staples  dimched  on  the  inside. 
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"Both  heads  nmst  be  headed  up  in  the  usual  manner 
before  shipment  and  must  not  be  olosed  by  gnnny  saoking, 
boarding,  or  other  like  methods. 

'^  The  heads  must  fit  into  a  oroze  or  notch  in  the  staves 
and  in  addition  there  must  be  an  outer  lining  hoop  to  hold 
the  heads  in  place.  These  lining  hoops  must  extend  en- 
tirely around  the  inside  of  the  chime  and  must  be  held  in 
place  by  nails  at  intervals  of  about  5  inches. 

"For  paper  bags.  i»ed  as  inner  containers  for  kegs, 
the  paper  must  be  orimped  or  oreped  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  bag.  The  crimping  must  be  such  that  the  crimped 
paper  will  stretch  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  original 
length  without  tearing. 

**The  crimped  paper  must  have  a  tensile  strength  not 
loss  than  32  pounds  parallel  to  the  orimp,  and  not  less 
than  %  pounds  aurO'SS  the  orimp.  *  ISwse  tests  to  be  made 
on  strips  3  inches  long  and  1  inch  wide. 

"  The  crimped  paper  must  be  impervious  to  water  at  a 
temperature  of  80°  F.  Tests  of  imperviousness  to  be 
made  by  folding  the  paper  into  cones  as  for  filtering  pur- 
poses.  The  cones  are  filled  with  water  at  80°  F.  to  a 
depth  of  2  inches ;  no  water  must  come  throui^  the  oone 

"  The  bags  must  be  made  with  seams  turned  over  not 
less  than  %  inch.  The  seams  must  be  stitched  midway 
between  the  inner  and  outer  edges.  The  length  of  the 
stitches  must  not  exceed  %  inch. 

' '  The  bags  must  be  of  suffioient  diameter  to  fit  sides  of 
kegs  without  stretching. 

*'The  bags  must  be  of  sufficient  length,  so  that  when 
placed  in  keg  and  filled  to  capacity  of  keg  and  the  end 
of  the  bag  closed  by  tying,  there  will  be  not  less  than  3 
inches  length  above  the  tie.'^ 
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EZPOST  SHIP1D5HTS  W  BAGS,  BUIIDUHI  AID 

WITHOUT  PACnaNQ 

IN  this  chapter  we  have  for  brief  consideration  several 
forma  of  export  shipments  which  may  not  at  first 
seem  to  require  any  special  study,  and  are  essentiaUy 
different  in  many  respects  from  shipments  m  cases, 
crates  or  bales.  However,  shipments  in  bags  or  bundles, 
and  even  shipments  that  are  sent  overseas  without  amy 
packing  whatsoever— that  is,  bare  or  naked  shipments, 
as  they  are  variously  distinguished— do  involve  certain 
considerations  which  should  require  study.  First  of  aU, 
in  such  shipments,  as  in  any  other,  there  is  the  natural 
desire  of  every  shipper  that  his  merchandise  arrive  in 
the  hands  of  his  foreign  customers  safely  and  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  No  matter  what  forms  shipments 
may  take,  it  has  always  to  be  remembered  that  they  mU 
undergo  many  different  handlings  before  they  reach  the 
point  of  destination  overseas.  Protection  given  must  be 
adequate  to  accomplish  this  result  of  safe  and  sound  de- 
livery, and  also  sufficient  to  insure  delivery  with  a  naim- 
mum  loss  of  contents  of  bags  or  bundles.  Moreover,  the 
method  adopted  must  insure  the  arrival,  intact,  of  umte 
or  combinations  of  units  which  may  be  shipped  nindt 
and  their  delveries  to  the  prospective  consignees, 

III' 

Shipments  m  Bahs 

Many  different  commodities  included  in  the  commerce 
of  the  world  are  customarily  shipped  in  bags,  including, 
for  example,  flour,  corn  meal,  rice,  seeds,  sugar,  coffee, 
rubber,  jute,  cork,  fertilizers,  bone  meal,  cottonseed  meal, 
com  cake,  beans,  peas  and  similar  vegetables,  asbestos, 
china  clay,  soda  ash  and  some  other  chemicals,  etc. 
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The  int  considef  ation  ftif  ecting  sMpieiits  in  bags  is 
the  quality  aiicl  texture  of  the  material  used  for  the  sack- 
ing. This  obviously  must  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon 
the  value  of  the  contents.  Certainly  American  cotton 
bags  have  won  an  enviable  reputation  throughout  the 
HwM,  and  are  most  highly  prized  by  other  countries  for 
mmmm  shipments.  'The  bags  themselves  are  imported 
in  large  quantities  from  'the  United  States — ^ve'ry  espe^ 
cially  by  countries  exporting  valuable  seeds,  for  example. 
However,  the  price  of  the  bags  under  discussion  is  such 
that  they  are  not  commonly  regarded  as  possible  con- 
tainers for  conmiodities  of  low  or  even  of  average 
values.  In  shipping  many  low-grade  commodities  it  is 
neeessary  sometimes  to  employ  second-hand  and  even 
'patched  bags,  but  when  this  is  done  care  should  be  exer- 
cised to  select  for  any  one  shipment  only  those  bags 
having  as  nearly  as  possible  a  uniform  appearance.  It 
is  often  necessary  for  foreign  buyers  to  re-sack  products 
received  from  overseas,  because  of  the  dirty  and  unsakble 
condition  in  which  bags  are  received.  So  doing  does  not 
contribute  to  the  importer's  good  temper" or  to  his 
kindly  feeling  toward  American  shippers.  And,  then, 
too,  constant  chafing  inevitably  involved  in  the  course 
of  a  sea  voyage  must  always  be  remembered,  and 
the  fiiequent  rehandling  ot  goods  shipped  in  no  matter 
what  containers.  It  has  been  reported  from  Porto  Bico, 
for  example,  in  regard  to  shipments  of  ionr  to  that 
island,  that  the  average  shipment  is  handled  by  carriers 
at  least  four  times,  and  very  often  twice  four  times,  be- 
fore arriving  at  destination. 

Texture  of  Bagging  Important.— The  texture  of  the 
bagging  employed  is  frequently  important,  for  probably 
considerably  more  than  one-half  of  all  claims  made  on 
shippers  for  short  weights  are  traceable  to  the  sifting  of 
the  contents  of  bags  placed  in  old  or  loosely  woven  sack- 
ing. Meal,  flour,  grain,  rice,  seeds  and  similar  commodi- 
ties shipped  in  old  bags  of  coarse  texture  almost  always 
involve  rather  serious  losses  from  sifting.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  waste  in  many  shipments  amounts  tc  from 
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2  per  cent  to  5  per  cent,  largely  or  chieiy  because  of 
sifting  from  loosely  woven  bags;  therefore  the  tissue  of 
the  bagging  should  be  well  woven,  but  nevertheless  it 
must  not  be  stiff  or  hard,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  elastic 
and  supple,  to  conform  readily  to  the  contents. 

Losses  claimed  on  arrival  weights,  when  not  due  to 
sifting  because  of  the  loose  texture  of  bags,  are  almost 
always  to  be  traced  to  the  poor  sewing  of  bags.  One 
critic  complains  that  in  sewing  up  bags  it  is  too  often 
the  custom  to  begin  three  or  four  inches  from  each  side 
ear,  with  the  result  that  when  the  sewer  loosens  the  sack, 
gaps  develop  in  the  space  left  between  the  first  stitch  and 
the  ear,  out  of  which  the  contents  are  bound  to  work.  It 
is  advised  that  the  first  stitch  should  be  taken  not  over 
one  inch  from  the  ear.  However,  there  are  not  always 
two  ears  left  on  the  bag;  frequently  there  is  one  only, 
and  that  in  the  center.  Irish  importers  of  flour  and  meal 
have  suggested  that  the  tops  of  sacks  be  sewed  more 
closelyi  and  with  more  stitches,  and  that  the  ear  be  not 
placed  too  near  the  center  of  the  top.  The  ears  are  often 
used  as  handles,  and  the  bags  are  less  liable  to  burst 
when  the  ear  is  on  the  side  than  when  it  is  placed  in  the 
center.   

Use  of  Double  BagiiPbam  to  bags  from  the  use 
of  longshoremen's  hooks  is  evidently  to  be  expected  and 
is  probably  unavoidable.  Partly  on  this  account,  double 
bags  are  frequently  to  be  advised,  in  order  that  if  the 
outer  bag  be  torn  by  hooks  or  by  rough  handling  the  inner 
bag  will  still  protect  the  contents.  Another  reason  for  the 
emplojonent  of  double  bags,  applying  especially  to  ship- 
ments of  flour,  is  that  the  inner  sack  will  be  preserved  in 
a  fairly  dean  condition  by  the  exterior  sack,  and  there- 
fore that  the  merchandise  will  arrive  in  suitable  condition 
for  immediate  resale.  Inner  bags  may  be  sometimes  of 
paper,  sometimes  of  cotton,  sometimes  of  jute— depend- 
ent upon  the  commodity  shipped — whether,  for  example, 
fine  wheat  flour  or  common  vegetables — paper  linings  fre- 
quently being  employed  inside  the  burlap  bags  in  the 
shipnent  of  soda  ash. 
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One  of  the  largest  American  exporters  of  ionr,  in 
speaking  of  shipments  of  that  commodity  in  bags  or 
sacks,  states  that  a  great  variety  of  such  containers  is 
oaployed  according  to  the  requirements  and  conditions  of 
different  foreign  countries  or  of  sundry  foreign  import- 
ers. Flour  is  sometimes  packed  in  20-poiind  cotton  sacks, 
98-pomid  Osnabnrg  sacks,  49-ponnd  cotton  sacks,  140- 
ponnd  jnte  sacks,  200-ponnd  Osnabnrg  sacks,  97-poiind 
drill  sacks,  196-ponnd  Osnabnrg  sacks,  132-ponnd  driU 
sacks.  Cotton  sacks  employed  for  the  small  bags  some- 
times demanded,  include  7-pound,  24y2-pound  oblong  and 
24y2-ponnd  square,  12-pound,  25-pound  and  40-pound 
containers.  Cotton  sacks  holding  126  pounds  are  also  em- 
ployed with  an  outer  sack  of  jnte.  The  largest  and  imm 
or  less  regular  sacks  are  nsnally  employed  when  no  par- 
ticular  requirements  are  given  by  customers.  The  small 
bags  are  grouped  in  bundles  and  packed  in  burlap.  The 
larger  sacks  are  shipped  as  they  are  (see  cut,  page  535). 

Osnabnrg  is  regarded  as  the  most  desirable  material 
for  ionr  bags  of  the  common  shipping  weight  of  200 
ponnds.  Lighter  materials  have  not  proven  satisfactory 
for  snch  weights.  A  large  shipper  states  that  com  meal 
is  exported  in  98-pound  cotton  sacks  and  196-ponnd  Osna- 
bnrg cotton  bags.  The  meal  is  kiln  dried  before  being 
shipped. 

Wrong  Use  of  Bafl.— Bags  have  sometimes  mis- 
takenly been  nsed  for  the  shipment  of  all  sorts  of  com- 
Bodities  for  which  they  ought  never  to  be  employed.  For 
example,  from  Manila  it  is  reported  that  not  long  ago  a 
lot  of  railway  spikes  were  shipped  to  that  port  in  quan- 
tities of  several  hundred  pounds  in  a  flimsy  jute  sack. 
The  natural  and  inevitable  result  was  that  the  sacks 
arrived  all  torn  and  gaping,  with  a  fairly  large  percent- 
age of  their  contents  missing.  Bef  erence  has  been  made,  , 
in  the  chapter  in  this  volume  devoted  to  shipments  in 
barrels,  to  the  customary  English  practice  of  shipping 
Portland  cement  in  bags.  That  practice  may  easily  be 
understood,  while  the  queer  twist  in  a  shipper's  mind 
which  would  induce  him  to  dispatch  two  or  three  hundred 
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ponnds  of  iron  spikes  in  a  bag  is  not  comprehensible. 
Commodities  for  which  bags  are  suitable  overseas  ship- 
ping containers  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  mere 
superficial  study  of  the  principles  of  ocean  freighting. 

Proper  marking  and  addressing  of  shipments  in  bags 
requires  very  careful  attention,  in  order  that  marks  may 
not  be  obliterated,  worn  off,  or  in  any  way  lost  or  made 
unreadable  upon  arrival  in  foreign  ports.  Such  marking 
is,  however,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  marking  of 
bales,  which  will  be  found  discussed  at  length  in  other 
pages  of  this  volume. 

Shipmiiits  in  Bundles 

Under  the  heading  of  "Bundles''  there  must  be  in- 
cluded several  more  or  less  dissimilar  ways  of  shipping; 
for  example,  here  we  have  merchandise  which  is  merely 
wrapped  in  burlap  or  some  similar  material,  making 
what  are  sometimes  rather  loosely  referred  to  as  bales, 
but  which  are  to  be  distinguished  from  bales,  properly 
so-call6d,  which  term  ought  to  be  restricted  to  compressed 
merchandise;  nor  can  bundles  be  classified  under  the 
heading  of  *'Bags,"  which  term  should  be  restricted  to 
shipments  such  as  those  just  above  described.  Moreover, 
in  addition  to  burlaped  bundles,  we  have  shipments  of 
nnmerons  commodities  tied  np  in  bundles  with  rope  or 
with  wire,  and  shipped  without  other  protection,  or  with 
slight  protection,  which  is  not  intended  to  be  of  a  per- 
manent character,  or  which  may  never  arrive  at  destina- 
tion. 

When  shipping  goods  for  export  in  bundles,  abso- 
lutely no  pr(Mteetion  is  given  the  merchandise,  as  a 
prominent  New  York  export  merchant  points  out  in  a 
letter,  and  therefore  only  those  articles  which  are  prac- 
tically indestructible  should  ever  be  forwarded  in  this 
manner. 

General  remarks  applying  to  the  packing  of  all  aorta 
of  goods  refer  equally  to  the  shipments  in  bundles,  Imt 
especial  stress  should  be  placed  on  the  f olowing  features 
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of  such  shipping.  Marki  or  addresses  must  be  of  siioli  a 
character  that  the  bundles  will  reach  the  right  consignees 
without  question  or  debate.  No  tags  should  be  employed 
wMch  are  merely  tied  to  a  bundle  in  the  forlorn  hope  that 
they  might  stil  remain  attached  when  destination  is 
reached.  Bemarks  applying  to  addressing  of  bales  apply 
equally  to  bundles  which  are  covered  with  burlap.  When 
bundles  have  no  outside  wrapping,  the  addresses  should 
be  stenciled,  if  possible,  on  the  merchandise  itself,  or 
other  distinguishing  marks  employed  to  which  reference 
will  shortly  be  made  mader  the  head  of  **Bare  or  Naked 
Shipments^'  Great  eare  must  be  exerdsed  in  the  tying 
together  of  articles  into  bundles.  A  New  York  export 
merchant  emphasizes  this  in  writing:  ** Bundles  should  be 
tied  very  securely  so  that  one  piece  cannot  slip  out,  and 
so  cause  the  undoing  of  the  entire  bundle.'*  Many  com- 
plaints are  received  as  to  the  use  of  old  rope  or  twme 
in  fastening  together  bundles  wMeh,  in  such  instances, 
often  arrive  in  miscellaneous  bulk  condition  and  not  in  the 
original  shipping  state.  Wire  or  iron  bands  should  prefer- 
ably be  used,  twisted,  or  drawn  very  tight  when  small  arti- 
cles are  shipped,  such,  for  example,  as  barrel  staves.  The 
usual  bands  around  the  circumference  of  the  bundle  may 
advantageously  be  supplemented  with  other  bands  run- 
ning lengthwise,  to  prevent  the  dropping  out  of  some  of 
the  interior  contents  and  thus  loosening  the  entire  bundle 
in  the  course  of  the  many  handlings  which  such  ship- 
ments, like  any  overseas  shipments,  necessarily  receive. 
If  rope  or  twine  is  employed,  liberal  use  of  it  should  be 
made,  eaoh  round  carefully,  tightly  and  individually 
knotted.  The  very  slight  extra  expense  required  is  well 
worth  while.  Al  bundles  should,  of  course,  be  so  made  as 
to  occupy  the  least  possible  cubic  space,  the  imly  exception 
to  be  recognized  being  certain  shipments  in  bundles  of 
rather  fragile  merchandise  which  requires  packing  or 
cushioning  with  ©licelsior,  grass  or  straw,  the  safe  arrival 
of  the  contents  being  of  even  greilAr  importance:  than  the 
saving  of  cubi©  spaee. 

Fniiiliirt  in  Bundles.— Writing  to  flie  author  regard- 
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ing  his  practice  in  export  shipping,  a  manufacturer 
states:  "Furniture  is  sometimes  packed  for  export  in 
bundles,  especially  when  shipped  to  countries  in  which 
'duties  are  assessed  on  the  basis  of  gross  weights — ^that  is 
to  say,  chiefly  to  some  of  the  Latin  American  countries — 
and  in  these  cases  extraordinary  precautions  are  usually 
taken  to  protect  the  goods  both  from  damage  and  with 
adequate  waterproofing  materials.  Burlap  of  suitable 
quality  is  usually  laid  out,  spread  with  excelsior  to  a 
depth  of  five  or  six  inches  or  more  (according  to  the  arti- 
cle that  is  to  be  packed),  then  is  brought  up  around  and 
over  the  furniture  and  sewed  tightly.  Bundling  is  ad- 
visable only  for  nearby  countries,  or  when  the  article  of 
furniture  can  be  completely  knocked  down  or  is  so  in- 
expensive that  the  price  of  a  case  would  be  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  value,  or  where  duties  are  paid  on  the  basis 
of  gross  weight.  Tarpaulins  should  be  used  inside  of  the 
burlaps,  or  sometimes  oiled  paper  instead  of  tarpaulins, 
for  adequate  protection  against  rain  storms  and  other 
damage  from  moisture." 

Not  only  are  some  comparatively  simple  pieees  of  fur- 
niture bundled  for  export,  but  the  practice  has  even  been 
extended  to  the  export  shipments  of  iron  safes.  In  both 
cases,  one  of  the  important  safeguards  to  be  adopted  is 
the  protection  of  the  legs  of  pieces  of  furniture— ward- 
robes, for  example — and  the  wheels  which  are  usually 
attached  to  American  but  not  to  European  safes.  li  it  is 
impossible  to  demount  legs  or  wheels,  as  ought  always  to 
be  done,  extreme  care  must  be  shown  in  their  protection, 
braoing^employed  if  neoessary  and  the  very  thick  cushion- 
ing which  should  protect  all  surfaces  of  contents  of 
bundles  of  this  description  must  be  many  times  increased 
for  the  protection  of  such  projecting  parts  as  legs  or 
wheels.  The  obvious  risk  of  damage  from  hooks  in  any 
shipments  in  bundles  must  be  carefully  oonsidered  when 
fupiture  or  anything  of  that  sort  is  shipped.  Moreover, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  any  such  shipments  in  bundles  cannot 
be  expected  to  travel  through  to  destination  right  side  up. 
Bundles  are  likely  to  be  loaded  and  stowed  on  their  sides 
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or  on  their  heads,  or  in  any  haphazard  fashion ;  and  fur- 
thermore, especially  as  applying  to  bundled  pieces  of 
furniture,  there  is  the  very  great  danger  of  crashing  from 
superimposed  packages,  some  of  which  may  be  very 
heavy  indeed. 

Automobile  Tires  Bundled.— One  manufacturer  says 
that  solid  tires  are  baled  separately,  each  tire  by  itself, 
and  shipped  in  this  form  baled  with  a  good  grade  of 

burlap.. 

Another  manufacturer  submits  photographs  showing 
solid  truck  tires,  the  boxing  of  which  is  very  expensive, 
while  the  slight  damage  which  might  be  incurred,  if  bur- 
lapped,  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  pay  to  box  the  tires. 
Therefore,  tires  are  wrapped  as  shown  in  a  photograph 
on  page  601,  and  then  five  tires  are  bound  together  as 
further  illustrated,  and  inally  all  surrounded  by  suitable 
burlap  protection. 

Another  manufacturer  says  that  he  frequently  uses 
bundles  for  the  shipping  of  automobile  tires  when  cus- 
toms regulations  of  certain  countries  make  so  doing  ad- 
visable. The  tires  are  shipped  in  bundles  of  from  four  to 
six  tires,  the  tubes  being  deflated  and  placed  inside  of  the 
bundle,  which  is  wrapped  securely  with  burlap— generally 
a  sort  of  white  compound  waterproof  paper  and  burlap, 
which  allows  the  mark  to  be  seen  readily.  In  shipping  to 
Chile,  bundles  are  made  small  for  convenience  of  trans- 
portation in  that  country. 

Bundles  of  Shovels,  Handles,  He.— A  manufacturer 
of  shovels  packs  his  products  both  in  cases  and  in  burlap 
bundles.  When  in  bundles,  usually  one  doien  shovels  are 
carefully  tied  together  with  wire  and  then  wrapped  in 
burlap,  as  shown  in  cuts  page  420.  It  may  be  suggested 
that  to  the  critic  it  appears  that  the  burlapvwrapping,  as 
shown,  is  almost  certain  to  be  torn  and  in  shreds,  if  not 
entirely  missing,  by  the  time  these  bundles  arrive  at 
destination,  with  the  possible  consequence  that  marks 
and  addresses  have  disappeared.  An  improvement  would 
seem  to  be  suitable  tying  with  rope  or  wire  to  secure  the 
burlap  wrapping,  and  making  it  fit  snugly  to  the  con- 
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or  on  their  heads,  or  in  any  haphazard  fashion ;  and  fur- 
thermore, especially  as  applying  to  bundled  pieces  of 
furniture,  there  is  the  very  great  danger  of  crushing  from 
superimposed  packages,  some  of  which  may  be  very 
heavy  indeed. 

Automobile  Tires  Bundled.-One  manufacturer  says 
that  solid  tires  are  baled  separately,  each  tire  by  itself, 
and  shipped  in  this  form  baled  with  a  good  grade  of 

burlap.  . 

Another  manufacturer  submits  photographs  showing 
solid  truck  tires,  the  boxing  of  which  is  very  expensive, 
while  the  slight  damage  which  might  be  incurred,  if  bur- 
lapped,  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  pay  to  box  the  tires. 
Therefore,  tires  are  wrapped  as  shown  in  a  photograph 
on  page  601,  and  then  five  tires  are  bound  together  as 
further  illustrated,  and  finally  all  surrounded  by  suitable 
burlap  protection. 

Another  manufacturer  says  that  he  frequently  uses 
bundles  for  the  shipping  of  automobile  tires  when  cus- 
toms regulations  of  certain  countries  make  so  doing  ad- 
visable. The  tires  are  shipped  in  bundles  of  from  four  to 
six  tires,  the  tubes  being  deflated  and  placed  inside  of  the 
bundle,  which  is  wrapped  securely  with  burlap— generally 
a  sort  of  white  compound  waterproof  paper  and  burlap, 
which  allows  the  mark  to  be  seen  readily.  In  shipping  to 
Chile,  bundles  are  made  small  for  convenience  of  traus- 
portation  in  tliat  country. 

Bisiles  of  Shovels,  Handles,  Etc. -A  manufacturer 
of  shovels  packs  his  products  both  in  cases  and  in  burlap 
bundles.  When  in  bundles,  usually  one  dozen  shovels  are 
carefully  tied  together  with  wire  and  then  wrapped  in 
burlap,  as  shown  in  cuts  page  420.  It  may  be  suggested 
that  to  the  critic  it  appears  that  the  burlapswrapping,  as 
shown,  is  almost  certain  to  be  torn  and  in  shreds,  if  not 
entirely  missing,  by  the  time  these  bundles  arrive  at 
destination,  with  the  possible  consequence  that  marks 
and  addresses  have  disappeared.  An  improvement  would 
seem  to  be  suitable  tying  with  rope  or  wire  to  secure  the 
burlap  wraijping,  and  making  it  fit  snugly  to  the  con- 
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Method  of  Packing  Tires. 

(Left)  Tuo  of  the  solid  truck  tires  shoiin  are  torapped  in  burkm  ready  /or 
shipment.  (Right)  Illustrateg  method  of  tying  tires  prior  to  hmlimg.  Note 
marking  on  completed  bale. 
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tents,  otherwise  protection  desired  from  the  burlap 
woald  in  many  shipments  be  altogether  lost. 

The  specifications  for  packing  issued  by  the  General 
Engineer  Depot,  United  States  Anny,  provide : ' '  Shovels 
wiE  be  flhipped  in  bundles  of  six,  securely  wired  together 
with  annealed  wire  of  not  less  than  No.  12  B.W.G.  The 
bowls  will  be  nested,  the  handles  wired  in  two  tiers  of 
three  each." 

A  report  from  Mexico  recently  received  compliments 
American  packing  of  shovels,  in  which  great  improve^ 
ment  has  been  shown  in  recent  years  over  the  old  twiae- 
bound  bundles  which  usually  arrived  with  units  scat- 
tered. Strong  burlap,  well  sewed,  is  now  employed, 
bound  with  twisted  iron  wires,  or  tightly  drawn  iron 
strapping. 

One  house,  doing  an  international  business  in  handles, 
writes:  "We  frequently  pack  handles  for  some  of  our 
export  trade  in  heavy  burlap  bags,  well  tied  with  two  or 
three-ply  sisal  rope,''  although  more  frequently  this 
house  ships  in  closed  cases. 

Bundled  Picture  Mouldings.— Picture  mouldings  are 
sometimes  packed  in  bundles  instead  of  i^  cases,  when  it 
is  desirable  to  minimize  the  gross  weight  in  some  Latin 
Ameriean  countries,  partienlariy  Venezuela,  where  im- 
port  duties  are  on  the  basis  of  gross  weight  of  the  p&ek- 
age.  Properly  picture  mouldings  ought  to  be  packed  in 
Cjases  for  adequate  protection.  However,  a  large  manu- 
facturer writes  that  in  case  of  necessity,  for  shipping  to 
markets  just  referred  to :  We  tie  up  enough  moulding  to 
make  a  bundle  about  12  inches  in  diameter,  around  this 
for  protection  tying  heavy  cushions  of  excelsior  covering 
the  entire  lengikh.  The  whole  is  then  covered  with  a 
heavy  rubberized  waterproof  paper  of  three-ply  thick- 
ness,  to  keep  out  dampness.  The  entire  bundle  is  then 
sewed  up  in  burlap  and  strapped  with  wire,  making  a 
pross  weight  of  about  135  pounds.  This  has  been  pro- 
nounced a  very  satisfactory  method  of  such  shipping." 

Slavei,  Hoops  imd  Lmilier  in  Bumdlti.— SmaB  parcels 
of  lumber,  especially  in  the  finer  hardwoods,  are  usually 
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forwarded  in  bundles,  and  require  no  special  considera- 
tion, except  for  the  necessity  of  tying  up  firmly  and 
tightly,  yet  with  such  protection  to  the  comers  of  the 
bimdles  that  the  abutting  pieces  of  lumber  will  not  be  mi 
by  the  wires  or  biEmds  and  rendered  unsalable,  and  al- 
ways with  due  precautions  against  the  slipping  out  of 
pieces  of  lumber  from  the  interior  of  the  bundle.  Care 
also  should  be  exercised  to  pack  together,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, pieces  of  one  length  and  width,  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  breaking  of  the  ends  of  long  pieces  and  the 
-  splitting  of  wide  pieces  in  the  course  of  the  woje^ge. 

From  Liverpool  it  is  stated  that  there  is  general 
ground  for  complaint  as  to  the  manner  at  present  adopted 
in  the  United  States  of  packing  or  bundling  staves,  head- 
ings and  hoops.  Heading  for  export  should  be  pressed 
tighter  than  usual;  and  in  cases  where  only  two  wires 
are  generaHy  employed,  at  least  four  should  be  used. 
The  method  recommended  most  highly  is  that  of  using 
bundling  iron ;  that  is,  iron  strips  about  one^half  inch  in 
width.  Some  of  this  that  proves  most  effeetive  has  a 
corrugated  edge,  wliicli  absolutely  prevents  slipping. 
When  this  is  employed  only  two  pieces  will  be  necessary, 
one  piece  being  nailed  on  the  bottom  and  passed  entirely 
around,  and  the  other  piece  being  nailed  on  the  top  and 
being  passed  around  the  bundle  likewise.  Wooden  cleats 
laid  across  the  top  and  bottom  head  of  the  bundle,  to- 
gether with  iron  straps,  also  prove  very  satisfactory 
for  heading.  A  very  simple  precaution  in  packing  staves, 
but  one  that  repays  the  extra  expense  manifold,  is  that 
of  connecting  the  usual  ties  at  both  ends  with  a  third  one 
running  lengthwise  of  the  bundle.  Hoops  generally  ar- 
rive in  pretty  fair  condition,  it  is  said,  and  if  they  are 
done  up  in  bundles  of  10  coils  each  and  a  little  extra  car® 
is  used  in  the  tying,  and  a  little  more  twine  used,  they 
will  probably  carry  in  good  condition. 

Hickory  squares  are  packed  in  bundles  and  carry  best 
if  bound  with  wire.  If  poorly  tied,  pieces  slip  out  when 
moved  m  that  from  25  per  cent  to  SO  per  cent  land  in 
bulk.  Bundles  of  staves  and  shooks  are  often  poorly  tied 
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with  cord.   Wire-bound  bundles  generally  carry  weB. 

An  export  house  writes  to  the  author :  **In  most  cases 
our  staves  are  shipped  loose,  except  in  the  case  of  sawn 
staves  which  are  usually  bundled  for  convenience  of 
handling;  especiaHy  where  staves  weigh  less  than  2 
pounds  we  always  bundle  them  to  avoid  loss  in  transit 

"In  shipping  barrels  for  export,  they  are  usually 
knocked  down,  the  staves  bundled  by  themselves,  and  the 
heading  and  hoops  are  packed  in  a  set-up  barrel,  so  that 
a  given  number  of  bundles,  together  with  one  barrel  con- 
taining sufficient  heading  and  hoops  constitute  a  given 
number  of  complete  packages. 

''There  is  no  definite  standard  method  of  paddng 
cooperage  material,  and  on  export  business  it  is  always 
the  custom  to  conform  to  the  ideas  of  the  buyers." 

Another  shipper  of  staves  states  that  the  practice  with 
them  is  to  ship  staves  loose  or  in  bundles  tied  with  wire  or 
strap  iron.  This  house  does  not  case  or  crate  the  staves. 

Iron  and  Steel  Prodietf  in  Bundles.— A  prominent 
manufacturer  and  exporter  advises  the  author  as  to  the 
company's  export  shipments  in  the  following  language: 
**The  rolling  mills  in  this  country  that  are  interested  in 
export  business  usually  bundle  bars  in  very  small  pack- 
ages, presumably  because  they  have  not  the  necessary 
crane  facilities  to  enable  them  to  handle  larger  packages. 
Their  bundles  usually  run  from  about  250  pounds  to  300 
pounds,  and  as  most  bars  shipped  for  export  are  at  least 
30  feet  in  length,  this  means  that  the  bundles  contain  very- 
few  bars.  As  a  result,  the  packages  are  not  sufficiently 
stiff  to  withstand  the  handling  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected in  loading  to  and  from  steamers,  such  shipments 
frequently  arriving  at  destination  with  thS  bars  very 
badly  bent,  involving  extra  expense  to  the  customer  in 
straightening  the  bars  before  placing  them  in  stock. 

*  *  Our  experience  of  a  good  many  years  indicates  that, 
depending  upon  the  size  and  length  of  the  bars,  the  pack- 
ages should  run  from  a  minimum  of  about  1,000  pounds 
up  to  1,600  pounds,  or  sometimes  as  much  as  2,000 
pounds.  K  proper  care  is  used  in  nesting  the  bars  and 
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in  imitiBg  on  tbe  ties,  this  size  pa<^age  will  insure  great 

81ilill0SB» 

*  *It  18  oar  practice  to  iise  wire  ties  of  B%htly  less  than 

diameter,  spaced  1  fool  from  either  end  of  the  bundle 
with  intermediate  ties,  nsnally  30",  but  never  more  than 
36",  on  centers.  These  wire  ties  are  in  turn  wired  with 
smaller  wire  to  at  least  two  of  the  outside  bars  in  the 
bnndle  so  that,  if  the  package  changes  shape  due  to  rough 
handling  or  the  piling  of  heavy  cargo  on  top  of  it,  the  ties 
cannot  slip  ont  of  position.  Considerable  care  is  neces- 
sary in  tightening  up  the  wire  ties  because,  if  they  are 
twisted  too  tight,  the  wire  becomes  crystalline  and  will 
break  under  any  heavy  strain. 

"There  are  some  ports  where  the  ships  unload  into 
lighters,  where  the  slevedores  will  deliberately  break 
open  these  packages  because  of  their  objection  to 
handlimg  the  heavy  bundles  from  the  lighter  to  the  dock, 
but  even  in  such  cases  the  shipments  will  reach  destina- 
tion in  much  better  condition  because  most  of  the  rough 
handling  occurs  in  loading  to  and  from  the  ship. 

**We  would  be  very  much  interested  in  seeing  all  bar 
shipments  for  export  bundled  more  or  less  in  the  above 
manner,  as  we  think  it  would  have  a  beneicial  effect  on 
American  steel  export  trade  generaly. 

"  The  bundles  of  bars  are  tagged  with  tin  tags  manu- 
factured by  our  company.  Those  tags  are  embossed  with 
the  shipping  marks  of  consignee.  Some  of  our  customers 
also  request  that  the  ends  of  bars  be  painted  with  a  speci- 
led  color,  so  that  the  goods  may  be  identified  in  case  tags 
are  lost.  Each  bnndle  has  at  least  two  tin  tags. " 

Another  large  exporter  writes  as  follows:  "Steel 
wire  is  put  up  in  coils  weighing  from  approximately  125 
pounds  to  155  pounds;  also  in  coils  weighing  approxi- 
mately 65  to  80  pounds.  These  are  so-called  *  catch 
wei^t'  or  '  split  catch-weight'  coils.  *  Exact  weight 
cois*  weigh  from  11  pounds  up.  Coils  are  shipped  bare 
or  oiled,  or  wrapped  in  paper  or  burlap,  or  both,  and  for- 
warded in  single  coils,  or  in  bundles  of  two,  nested  and 
tied  together,  or  several  coils  tied  together. 
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"Fence  wire  is  put  up  in  catch-weight,  split  catch- 
weight  or  even  weight  bundles,  in  ordinary  round  coils, 
square  bundles,  two  round  coils  nested,  or  two  or  more 
coils  wired  together.  This  wire  is  shipped  bare.  The 
wire  is  tagged  with  a  linen  or  tin  tag. 

"Barbed  wire  is  put  up  on  either  single  or  double 
cross  piece  wooden  reels  and  shipped  in  this  way.  These 
reels  vary  from  25  to  125  pounds  net  weight,  and  are 
shipped  bare.  When  the  wire  is  transported  by  mule  it 
is  sometimes  burlapped,  to  protect  the  animal 

"Two-strand  twisted  cable;  or  barbless  fencing  wire, 
is  packed  on  wooden  reels,  like  barbed  wire,  in  catch 
weight  reels,  being  tagged  in  the  same  way  as  fence  wire. 

"Wire  fencing  is  shipped  bare  in  rolls  of  various 
lengths." 

The  following  practice  is  in  use  by  a  third  large  ship- 
per: **Bar8  in  small  sizes  are  put  up  in  bundles,  the 
bundles  tagged,  and  large  sizes  are  shipped  loose.  Occa- 
sional bars  are  tagged.  The  ends  of  all  loose  bars  have 
an  identifying  paint  mark. 

"Sheets,  both  plain  and  corrugated,  are  shipped  in 
bundles,  in  skeleton  unlined  crates,  in  skeleton  felt  lined 
crates,  and  occasionally,  but  rarely,  in  boxes.  All  of  the 
marks  necessary  can  be  put  on  the  crates,  bundles  or 
boxes. 

"Barbed  wire  is  put  up  on  reels  or  spools  of  the 
weights  specified  by  customer.  The  spools  are  suitably 
tagged  and  without  covering.  Reels  of  other  w|re  may 
be  shipped  in  burlap. ' '  ^ 

Specifications  for  packing  of  the  General  Engineer 
Depot  of  the  United  States  Army  provide  that  "steel 
pipe,  when  less  than  2  inches  in  diameter,  shall  be  bundled 
with  not  less  than  No.  12  B.  W.  G.  annealed  wire  into 
bundles  of  preferably  less  than  200  pounds.  Threads  will 
be  slushed  and  provided  with  a  metal  thread  protector. ' ' 

A  report  received  from  South  America  reads:  "Gal- 
vanized wire  in  sizes  as  fine  as  No.  25  gauge  is  almost 
always  packed  in  specified  weight  bundles  wrapped  in 
burlap.   Sometimes  customers  demand  paper  wrapping 
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as  well  as  burlapping,  but  an  experienced  shipper  believes 
that  any  galvanized  wire  heavier  than  No.  25  gauge  does 
not  neaessarilj  require  paper  wrapping  in  addition  to 
bnrlapping.  Wire  in  iner  sizes,  from  Nos.  25  to  30  gauge, 
packed  in^speeiied  weight  bnndles,  shonld  always  lie 
wrapped  in  paper  in  addition  to  the  linrlap.  South  Amer- 
ican markets  sometimes  require  wire  in  bundles,  some- 
times packed  in  barrels." 

Electrical  wire  is  generally  shipped  in  rolls,  but  the 
usual  roll  might  l>e  miide  much  more  compact,  thus  taking 
up  much  less  cnMc  space  and  arriving  in  better  condition. 
Paper  ought  not  to  be  used  as  wrapping,  for  burlap  will 
ensnrO'  arrival  in  much  neater  and  more  salable  condition. 

A  large  New  York  exporter  doing  business  with  Japan 
is  of  the  opinion  that  such  material  as  band  iron  and  box 
•trapping  should  be  wrapped  in  burlap  in  bundles  weigh- 
ing about  200  pounds,  and  if  likely  to  corrode  the  mate- 
rial should  be  irst  wrapped  in  hardware  paper  and  then 
burlap.  If  pne  coil  of  strapping  or  wire  or  similar  mate- 
rial is  not  heavy  enough  to  make  about  200  pounds,  then 
two  bundles  may  be  strapped  together.  This  house  points 
out  that  there  is  a  great  saving  in  space,  by  bundling  the 
material  in  this  manner,  over  the  practice  sometimes 
adopted  of  shipping  in  barrels. 

A  manufacturer  of  that  product  states  that  insulated 
packed  in  coils,  protected  by  waterproof  paper 
and  burlap. 

^  *  Bare"  or  **  Naked*' Shipments 

Since  no  export  packing  of  any  description  is  em- 
ployed in  the  overseas  forwarding  of  commodities  here  to 
be  classified,  which  are  shipped  without  packing  or  pro- 
tection of  any  description,  or  slight,  if  any,  protection, 
it  might  on  first  thought  seem  that  no  attention  need  be 
given  in  these  pages  to  such  shipments.  However,  there 
is  one  very  important  matter  which,  from  innumerable 
complaints  that  are  received,  should  be  given  a  good  deal 
more  thought  than  would  appear  to  have  been  devoted  to 
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the  subject  heretofore.  This  refers  to  the  adequate  mark- 
ing of  many  such  shipments,  or  a  specific  indication  of 
some  sort  applied  to  each  article  shipped  bare  which  will 
ensure  the  arrival  of  each  such  article  in  the  hands  of  the 
legitimate  consignee.  Innumerable  complaints  are  re- 
ceived from  importers  in  other  countries  of  the  arrival  of  ^ 
iron  and  steel  products— bars,  rods,  rails,  etc, — ^without  * 
identifying  marks,  with  consequent  serious  losses  to 
importers.  For  example,  observe  the  reproduction  of 
photograph  (page  601)  supplied  by  Colonel  Joseph  N. 
Wolf  son,  of  Manila,  illustrating  losses  incurred  at  that 
port  through  the  arrival  of  merchandise  which  cannot  be 
identified.  This  is  a  photograph  of  quite  a  quantity  of 
bar  iron,  which  arrived  at  Manila  *  ' without  the  slightest 
evidence  of  packing  marks  or  brands."  Apparently  a 
good  many  American  shippers  pay  no  attention  at  all  to 
the  application  of  identifying  marks  to  loose  goods 
shipped  bare,  while  others  adopt  very  haphazard  methods 
of  marking  such  goods.  For  example,  one  shipper  writes 
as  follows:  ''Pig  iron,  as  a  rule,  is  shipped  without  any 
marics,  but  if  several  different  kinds  are  forwarded  in  the 
same  vessel,  buckets  of  different  colors  of  paint  are  some- 
times poured  over  the  various  piles."  It  would  seem  to 
the  critic  that  a  stripe  or  splash  of  paint  applied  with  a 
brush  individually  to  each  pig  would  cost  practically 
nothing,  and  would  be  a  much  surer  means  of  identifying 
the  consignee,  different  consignees  in  the  same  port 
having,  of  course,  each  his  own  distinguishing  color.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  use  of  paint  of  distinguishing  colors 
seems  about  the  only  practical  and  economical  fashion  of 
indicating  consignees  of  merchandise  of  this  description 
which  is  shipped  loose ;  very  especially  when  rods,  \mx% 
etc,  are  of  comparatively  small  sizes  or  diameters,  to 
which  it  may  be  physically  impossible  to  affix  stenciled 
or  other  similar  consignee  marks  in  full.  The  paint 
marks  in  question  are  usually  applied  at  the  ends  of  the 
bars  or  rails,  or  whatever  the  commodity  may  be.  This, 
however,  is  a  practice  which  heretofore  seems  to  have 
been  more  honored  in  the  breadi  than  in  the  oteervaiice. 
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laieed,  some  sMppers  do  Eot  seem  to  have  appreciated 
tie  renHy  serious  losses  wHdi  have  been  incurred  by  tor- 
eign  consignees,  one  large  sMpper  aetnaMy  going  so  tar, 
in  a  conversation  with  the  anthor,  as  to  remark  :  A 
15-foot  bar,  even  in  small  sizes,  is  not  an  object  eayWLly 
lost"  The  answer  is  that  they  are  frequently  lost.  This 
same  shipper  expressed  his  disbelief  in  claims  advanced 
on  aeeonnt  of  snch  losses,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt 
at  al  about  the  good  faith,  substantiated  in  many 
instances  by  photographs,  of  the  eustomers  of  Amerioan 
shippers  who  have  complained  in  this  respect 

Wherever  possible,  full  stenciled  marks,  always  made 
with  thoroughly  waterproof  paint  of  such  a  description 
tliat  it  wiE  not  easily  be  rubbed  or  blurred,  should  be 
invariably  employed,  as,  for  example,  in  shipments  ot 
steel  pieces,  and  in  shipments  of  such  other  articles  often 
forwarded  bare  or  without  protoirtion,  as  boilers,  very 
large  pieces  of  machinery,  etc.  , 

Large  Machinery. -Two  considerations  generally  m- 
spire  the  shipment  in  bare  or  unprotected  condition  of 
large  pieces  of  machinery.  First  and  chief  of  which  is 
the  usually  rough  eharaoter  of  the  piece  being  shipped, 
which  ordinarily  is  intrinsically  proof  against  the  usual 
shipping  risks.  The  second  and  minor  consideration  is 
that  even  when  there  are  fragile  or  more  or  less  delicate 
parts  of  the  piece,  they  may  be  more  tenderly  treated  if 
shipped  bare  and  with  the  dangerous  points  easily  visible, 
than  might  be  the  case  if  very  carefully  boxed  and  hidden. 
It  may  usually  be  taken  as  probable,  at  least,  that  large 
and  very  heavy  pieces  wiE  be  handled  with  some  care  and 
consideration  by  stevedores,  and  receive  the  personal 
attention  of  ships'  officers,  partly  because  of  the  power 
required  in  hoisting  heavy  pieces,  and  partly  because  of 
the  care  required  in  properly  adjusting  slmgs  to  guard 
against  danwige  to  the  deck  or  even  the  bottom  of  a  ship, 
should  a  heavy  piece  break  loose  from  the  slings  and  fall 
a  considerable  distance.  Instances  have  been  known 
where  a  very  heavy  piece,  thus  escaping  from  its  fasten- 
ings, has  plunged  through  the  hatchways  of  a  ship,  and 
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broken  a  hole  right  through  the  ship's  bottom  which  re- 
quired thousands  of  dollars  of  expense  in  drydocking  and 
repairing. 

In  the  shipments  of  large  pieces  of  machinery,  or  any- 
thmg  of  that  description,  care  must  of  course  be  taken  for 
the  protection  against  rust  or  other  damage  of  bright 
parts,  by  thorough  slushing  in  the  fashion  usually  pre- 
scribed for  machinery  in  general,  as  elsewhere  in  this 
volume  fully  described.  Skids  frequently  have  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  mounting  of  such  pieces,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate their  moving  on  rollers  along  wharves  or  across  the 
ioors  of  warehouses.  In  this  connection  reference  naay 
be  made  to  photograph  (reproduced  on  page  371)  illus- 
trating the  manner  in  which  a  large  condenser  is  pre- 
pared for  export  shipment,  when  supporting  saddles  or 
feet  are  not  cast  integral  with  the  shell.  Attached  shaft- 
ing, crank  shafts  or  axles,  in  the  case  of  large  flywheels, 
etc.,  should  usually  be  protected  by  strips  of  wood,  as 
will  be  noted  in  the  reproduction  of  a  photograph  ap- 
pearing on  page  602.  See  further  in  this  general  connec- 
tion remarks  appearing  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  bulky 
shipments  under  the  head  of  locomotives. 

Chains.— A  prominent  manufacturer  and  exporter 
states  that  chain  larger  than  1"  is  shipped  loose,  without 
packing  of  any  description  ;  also  smaller  sizes  are  usually 
packed  in  wooden  cases,  or  in  oil  barrels.  This  manu- 
facturer does  not  state  what,  if  any,  protection  is  given 
the  larger  sizes  against  danger  of  rusting,  but  if,  as  is 
often  if  not  usually  the  case,  the  chain  is  shipped  for 
re-sale — that  is,  shipped  to  merchants  rather  than  to 
users — ^then  its  arrival  in  bright,  salable  condition  would 
seem  to  require  adequate  protection  against  this  risk. 

Official  Specifications.— In  connection  with  shipments 
of  merchandise  bare  or  without  packing,  the  specifications 
of  the  General  Engineer  Depot  of  the  United  States 
Army  provide  as  follows:  Boilers. — Where  there  are 
no  protuberances  likely  to  be  injured  the  depot  may 
authorize  shipment  without  crating;  in  this  case  the 
marking  will  be  put  upon  the  metal.  Tanks,  boilers  and 
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similar  material,  where  subject  to  damage  if  uncrated, 
wil  be  shipped  on  skids  or  cradles,  secured  thereto  by 
bands  of  ample  strength  provided  with  a  turn  bndde  or 
satisfactory  substitile;  they  shall  be  blocked  against 
longitudinal  shifting;  the  skids  or  cradles  will  present  no 
sharp  edges  to  ilie  loads. 

**  Heavy  and  large  tractor  or  flywheels  will  generally 
be  shipped  without  crating  or  boxing.  Hubs  will  be  care- 
fully protected,  if  necessary. 

"Bails  will  be  shipped  bare;  splice  bars  preferably  in 
pairs  bolted  together  with  their  own  bolts;  fittings  for 
rails  preferably  in  boxes. 

**Unfabricated  rolled  beams,  channels,  angles,  tees 
and  similar  material,  including  plates,  not  less  than  3/16 
inch  thick,  will  be  shipped  bare. 

"  Wire  fence  material  will  be  made  into  tight  rolls  and 
securely  wired,  with  wires  about  6  inches  from  eadi  end 
and  not  over  36  inches  apart,  not  crated. 

"Fabricated  structural  steel  will  generally  be  shipped 
bare.  Each  piece  will  be  marked  as  directed.  Where  pro- 
jecting parts  are  likely  to  be  injured,  such  blocking  as  will 
protect  them  wil  bC'  placed,  jmless  held  mmecesiiiiry." 
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EXPO£T  SHIPMENTS  IN  DRUMS  AND  CARBOYS 

THE  ayerage  American  manufacturer  of  products 
shipped  in  drums  is  usually  interested  mainly  in 
the  quality  of  the  product  and  he  frequently  gives 
the  package  too  little  consideration.  However,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  role  played  by  the  package  is  of  such 
importance  that  every  etfort  should  be  made  to  provide 
a  suitable  container.  The  manufacturer,  in  ordering  his 
cans  or  drums,  should  be  most  careful  irst  to  secure 
every  bit  of  information  at  hand  in  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular slipnent,  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  material 
with  which  the  container  is  to  be  filled,  to  understand 
conditions  at  point  of  destination,  and  so  on. 

A  prominent  manufacturer  of  steel  containers  offers 
ilie  following  remarks  on  packages  of  this  sort: 

**In  the  selection  of  a  package  for  export  work,  we 
take  into  consideration  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mate- 
rial to  be  shipped,  the  destination,  the  number  of  han- 
dlings, and  the  market  for  used  drums  at  the  port  of  final 
destination.  We  do  not  recommend  for  any  export  work 
a  package  lighter  than  16  gauge  in  the  55-gallon  size  or 
14  gauge  in  the  110-gallon  size,  and  for  anything  longer* 
than  transatlantio  shipments,  we  reconunend  a  package 
with  separately  applied  rolling  hoops.  We  herewith  send 
you  a  photograph  of  a  standard  container  (see  page  602). 

**For  sulphuric  and  other  corrosive  acids  and  mate- 
rials having  a  gravity  over  1,  for  consumption  in  Eng- 
land and  territories  adjacent  to  the  larger  continental 
ports,  we  recommend  all  14  gauge  with  separately  applied 
rolling  hoops  in  the  55-gallon  size,  and  all  12  gauge  with 
separately  applied  rolling  hoops  in  the  110-gallon  size. 
These  specifications  also  apply  for  any  commodity 
shipped  to  Asiatic  ports,  but  to  the  West  Coast  of  South 
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America,  and  ports  in  Africa  other  than  Mediterranean 
ports,  we  suggest  the  use  of  the  li^^ter  drums.  The 

reasons  are  obvious.  _        ^  .  .  _ 

"In  England  and  the  manufacturing  districts  on  tne 
Continent'of  Europe,  there  is  a  good  market  for  second 
hand  padHiges,  which  have  recently  b^ensemng  for  mo^e 
than  the  cost  of  new  padtages  in  this  country,  inere 
fore,  it  is  economical  to  purchase  a  package  which  wiU 
better  than  any  other  withstand  the  wear  and  tear  of 
transportation,  and  consequently  present  a  higher  sal- 
vase  value  on  arrival.  This  also  applies  to  shipments  to 
Asiatic  ports  and  to  the  Mediterranean  coast,  where  there 
is  a  steady  flow  of  vegetable  oils  from  these  territories 
back  to  the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  Afn«i,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Mediterranean  ports,  and  the  East  Ooast 
of  South  America,  however,  the  consuming 
very  largely  located  inland,  and  here  the  additional 
weight  of  the  heavier  package  is  a  J^f^f^ 
serious  confflderation,  especmUy  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  great  demand  for  packages  ot  tins  type  lor 
either  local  consumption  or  export.  ,     »  . 

''Of  course,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  American 
manufacturer  will  not  be  very  keenly  i^e^^f  .^^^^  t^^.'*" 
sale  value  of  the  package  once  it  arrives  at  destination, 
as  he,  generally  speaking,  charges  his  f«rf.^/^y^^, 
the  original  cost  of  the  package  plus  a  shght  profat,  but 
indirectly  we  feel  that  this  is  an  umportant  feature,  as 
his  foreign  buyer  is  undoubtedly  better  pleased  if  he 
receives  a  package  which  has  a  high  re-sale  value  than  if 
he  receives  a  package  the  salvage  value  of  which  is  prac- 
tically negligible.  J   11  -lO 
"To  recapitulate,  we  can  generaDy  recommend  aUli 
sanire  in  the  110-gallon  drum  and  all  14  gange^  in  tbe 
55-^llon  drum  for  export  to  Bngja'^^  ^°n*^*f  „J 
Europe,  Asia,  the  West  Indies  «»d  the  East  Coast  of 
South  America,  and  all  14  gauge  in  the  llO-j^Uon  drnm 
and  all  16  gange  in  the  55-gallon  drum  to  Africa,  other 
than  Mediterranean  ports,  and  West  Coast  ot  boutn 
America.  For  spemfie  slupments,  where  for  good  ana 
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sufficient  reasons  the  re-sale  value  is  not  considered,  we 
recommend,  for  shipments  to  England  and  Continental 
Europe,  the  55-gallon  drum  without  separately  applied 
rolling  hoops,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  in  any  case 
packages  of  a  lighter  gauge  than  those  specified  should 
be  used." 

Specifications  for  packing  issued  by  the  General  Engi- 
neer Depot  of  the  TJnited  States  Army  provided  that 
50-gallon  steel  drums  used  for  shipping  liquids  in  general 
be  of  not  less  than  .0625"  in  thickness. 

Ctanstic  Soda.— A  photograph  (see  page  619)  was  re- 
cently sent  us  of  a  shipment  of  caustic  soda  in  dmina 
which  arrived  at  destination  in  very  bad  shape  and  was 
the  source  of  grave  injury  to  several  stevedores.  In  this 
case  the  drum  was  manufactured  of  very  light  material, 
as  is  too  commonly  the  case,  and  while  the  solid  mass 
of  the  soda  provided  good  support  for  the  light  metal 
against  crushing  strains  the  package  was  readily  punc- 
tured. These  punctures  easily  admitted  water  which  in 
turn  dissolved  the  acid,  and  a  condition  was  created  whieh 
could  not  but  be  dangerous  for  any  one  handling  the 
package. 

Caustic  soda  seems  to  be  packed  by  various  manufac- 
turers in  different  sizes  of  containers  but  always  in  steel 
drums.  A  prominent  exporter  of  caustic  soda  writes  that 
his  caustic  soda  is  packed  in  steel  drums  of  the  following 
sizes  and  dimensions :  In  packages  having  a  net  weight 
of  675  pounds  the  drums  are  made  of  24  gauge  sheet  steel 
stock  with  the  heads  rolled  or  spun  in.  The  caps  are 
rolled  in  ;  720  pounds,  25  gauge  body  and  heads,  414-inch 
roied  in  cap;  708  pounds,  22  to  24  gauge;  7fi9  pounds, 
standard  U.  S.  gauge,  body  24,  head  24,  oapa  26;  725 
pounds,  26  gauge  iron  fitted  with  9-inch  friction  plug; 
700  pounds,  24  gauge,  5-inch  friction  cap  in  top;  750 
pounds,  23  gauge  body  and  head,  8-inch  cap ;  750  pounds, 
24  gauge,  54nch  friction  cap  in  one  head;  730  poundSi  25 
gauge  sheet  steel 

Another  exporter  of  caustic  soda  writes:  *'Our  caus- 
tic soda  packing  is  in  uniform  drums  of  the  following 
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weights:  Gross  740  poniids,  net  720  pounds;  gross  229 
pounds,  net  220  pounds;  gross  105  pounds,  net  100 

pounds.'*  XI.  i.  <i  4.' 

A  third  exporter  of  caustic  sada  says  that,  caustic 

soda  for  export  is  packed  in  yarious  sized  contmners  and 
various  manufacturers  have  a  different  method  of  paok- 
mst  Our  packages  are  made  of  steel  drums  in  three  sues, 
as  follows:  Small,  112  pounds  net,  119  pounds  gross, 
space  occupied  2.11  cubic  feet ;  medium,  221  pounds  net, 
230  pounds  gross,  space  occupied  2.91  cubic  feet;  large. 
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675  pounds  net,  695  pounds  gross,  space  occupied  7.77 
ouMo  feet.  All  of  our  drums  are  filled  to  exact  weight, 
hence  with  the  tare  weight  known,  it  is  very  easy  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  amount  of  caustic  soda  in  each  drum. 

Oalcium  Oarbide.-A  large  shipper  of  calcium  carbide 
writes :  "The  iMli^  secure  packing  on  calcium  car^ 
bide  shipped  by  water  is  of  extreme  importano©  and 
plaees  a  double  obHgation  on  the  manufacturers  of  this 
©ommodity. 

"Calcium  carbide,  as  you  perhaps  know,  is  very  sus- 
ceptible to  moisture  and  when  brought  in  contact  with 
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same  releases  acetylene  gas.  It  is  obligatory,  therefore, 
that  our  export  packages  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to 
absolutely  prevent  the  contents  from  coming  in  contact 
with  moisture,  and  also  to  make  them  suflBciently  strong 
to  withstand  the  rough  handling  incidental  to  long  ocean 
voyages. 

"A  great  many  years  ago  we  designed  a  special  pack- 
age for  the  water  shipment  of  carbide  consisting  of  a 
heavy  sheet  steel  drum,  the  seams  of  which  are  double 
lock-jointed  (no  solder  being  used  on  the  package),  the 
opening  being  fitted  with  a  gasketed  screw  cover,  over 
which  a  metal  false  cover  is  placed,  and  the  entire  metal 
package  is  then  encased  in  a  heavy  wooden  overcask. 
(See  photograph  page  616.) 

"From  the  fact  that  carbide  so  packed  by  us—ship- 
ments amounting  to  many  thousand  tons  per  year— i» 
received  at  destinations  such  as  Argentina,  Chile,  Peril, 
Africa,  Australia,  the  Philippines,  China  or  India,  in 
first  class  condition  and  that  we  have  still  to  receive  our 
first  legitimate  complaint  of  damage  to  the  contents  of  an 
export  padcage,  we  feel  that  we  have  accomplished  all 
that  is  possible  in  the  way  of  protecting  our  material, 
and  to  some  extent  in  'lifting  the  curse'  off  American 
packing  abroad. '  * 

Printers*  Ink.— A  great  many  different  commodities 
are  shipped  in  drums,  including  oils,  paints,  sundry 
liquids  and  semi-liquids.  In  a  general  way,  all  such  pack- 
ages  may  be  considered  similar  and  may  be  illustrated  by 
photographs  which  have  been  supplied  of  drums  used  In 
shipping  printers'  ink. 

Printers'  ink,  packed  in  quantities  larger  than  80- 
pound  pails,  is  generally  shipped  in  steel  drums,  accord- 
ing to  advices  received  from  a  prominent  manufacturer 
of  this  commodity.  Of  these  drums  (see  photograph, 
page  619),  tiiree  sizes  are  used,  15-gallon,  30-gallon  and 
SS-gaUon.  These  are  manufactured  of  No.  18  gauge  steel 
with  No.  16  gauge  heads,  with  rolling  hoops  rolled  into 
the  shell,  making  a  very  sturdy  and  satisfactory  package. 
Printers'  ink  is  also  sometimes  shipped  in  steel  pails 
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wMeh,  for  present  purposes,  may  be  considered  under 
the  general  heading  of  drums,  the  steel  pails  used,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  (page  620),  containing  either  25 
or  50  pounds.  Attention  is  called  by  the  manufacturer 
to  the  following  points:  (1)  the  sturdy  construction  of 
the  steel  pails  and  the  secure  way  in  which  the  cover  is 
fastened  on;  (2)  very  legible  stenciling  on  the  pails;  (3) 
the  aluminum  tag  which  is  attached  to  each  pail  and 
which  carries  the  batch  grinding  number. 

Add8.-The  shipment  of  acids  is  thus  described  by  a 
correspondent :  "We  ship  carboys  entirely  boxed,  in  fact, 
there  are  two  boxes,  one  covering  the  body  and  a  small 
case  covering  the  neck  and  head. 

"On  mineral  acids,  further  protection  is  secured  by 
using  sealing  wax  over  the  stopper.  With  nitric  acid  we 
use  sufficient  mineral  wool  to  prevent  fire  or  damage  to 
other  goods. 

*«  Whereas  it  might  be  true  that  the  American  method 
of  packing  has  not  in  every  instance  been  of  the  best, 
nevertheless,  the  writer  feels  that  a  mountain  is  some- 
times made  out  of  a  mole-hill  and  that  undue  criticism 
and  exaggeration  are  made  of  a  natural  business  error, 
or  for  causes  beyond  our  control." 

Another  exporter  of  acids  writes:  "Our  mineral 
acids  for  export  are  sold  in  glass  carboys  which  are  boxed 
for  export  shipment,  the  weights  and  measurements  being 
as  follows :  Gross  246  pounds,  tare  57  pounds. 

"These  carboys,  when  used  for  export,  include  square 
tops,  the  measurements  being  I714  inches  width  includ- 
ing cleats,  151/2  inches  length,  31  inches  height  including 
the  square  tops." 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas. -Steel  cylinders  are  used  in  ship- 
ping carbonic  acid  gas,  having  a  capacity  of  about  50 
pounds.  These  cylinders  are  about  50  inches  high  by  8 
inches  in  diameter  and  are  shipped  naked  without  any 
crating. 

SpMiBealions  for  Bnmii.— The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  regulations  covering  the  specifications  re- 
quired in  iron  or  steel  barrels  or  drums  for  shipment  of 
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whicb,  for  present  purposes,  may  be  considered  under 
the  general  heading  of  drums,  the  steel  iiails  used,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  (page  620),  containing  either  25 
or  50  pounds.  Attention  is  called  by  the  manufacturer 
to  the  following  points:  (1)  the  sturdy  construction  of 
the  steel  pails  and  the  secure  way  in  which  the  cover  is 
fastened  on;  (2)  very  legible  stenciling  on  the  pails;  (3) 
the  aluminum  tag  which  is  attached  to  each  pail  and 
which  carries  the  batch  grinding  number. 

Acids.^The  shipment  of  acids  is  thus  described  by  a 
correspondent :  We  ship  carboys  entirely  boxed,  in  fact, 
there  are  two  boxes,  one  covering  the  body  and  a  small 
case  covering  the  neck  and  head. 

**0n  mineral  acids,  further  protection  is  secured  by 
using  sealing  wax  over  the  stopper.  With  nitric  acid  we 
use  sufficient  mineral  wool  to  prevent  fire  or  damage  to 
other  goods. 

**  Whereas  it  might  be  true  that  the  American  method 
of  packing  has  not  in  every  instance  been  of  the  best, 
nevertheless,  the  writer  feels  that  a  mountain  is  some- 
times made  out  of  a  mole-hill  and  that  undue  criticism 
and  exaggeration  are  made  of  a  natural  business  error, 
or  for  causes  beyond  our  control." 

Another  exporter  of  acids  writes:  **Our  mineral 
acids  for  export  are  sold  in  glass  carboys  which  are  boxed 
for  export  shipment,  the  weights  and  measurements  being 
as  follows :  Gross  246  pounds,  tare  57  pounds. 

**  These  carboys,  when  used  for  export,  include  square 
tops,  the  measurements  being  17%  inches  width  includ- 
ing cleats,  151/2  inches  length,  31  inches  height  including 
the  square  tops.'* 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas.-Steel  cylinders  are  used  in  slap- 
ping carbonic  acid  gas,  having  a  capacity  of  about  50 
pounds.  These  cylinders  are  about  50  inches  high  by  8 
inches  in  diameter  and  are  shipped  naked  without  any 
crating. 

Specifications  for  Drums.™ The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  regulations  covering  the  specifications  re- 
quired  in  iron  or  steel  barrels  or  drums  for  shipment  of 


Example  of  Poor  Packing  op  Caustic  Soda. 
Shows  caustic  mda  shipped  in  container  mmufactured  oj  very  light  material. 


Courtesy  of  Geo.  H.  Morrill  Oo, 
Packing  op  Printers'  Ink. 

Drums  manufactured  of  18  gauge  steel,  i<»  heads,  tcah  rolling  hoogm 

rolled  into  the  shell. 
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mflammable  liquids,  may  very  wefl  Be  taken  as  a  model 
to  be  followed  by  all  shippers  for  export  of  every  com- 
modity  for  which  drums  are  used.  The  following  are 
extracts  from  the  official  regulations  in  question,  full 
particulars  of  which  are  readily  available  from  the 
Commission : 

**It  is  recommended  that,  when  nature  of  contents  will 
permit,  each  such  container  should  be  coated  on  the  inside 
and  outside  in  such  manner  and  with  such  material  as 
wOl  prevent  corrosion. 

"An  iron  or  steel  barrel  or  drum  with  a  nominal 
capacity  of  over  55  gallons,  but  not  over  110  gallons, 
must  be  constructed  of  metal  the  minimum  thickness  of 
which  in  any  part  of  the  completed  barrel  or  drum  must 
be  not  less  than  full  No.  14  gauge.  United  States 
standard . 

'*The  weight  of  a  barrel  or  drum  with  a  nominal 
capacity  of  100  to  110  gallons  must  be  not  less  than  130 
pounds  in  the  black  exclusive  of  the  rolling  hoopi.  . 

**An  iron  or  steel  barrel  or  drum  with  a  nominal 
capacity  of  over  35  gallons,  but  not  over  55  gallons,  must 
be  constructed  of  metal  the  minimum  thickness  of  which 
in  any  part  of  the  completed  barrel  or  drum  must  not  be 
less  than  full  No.  16  gauge,  United  States  standard. 

'*The  weight  of  a  barrel  or  drum  with  a  nominal 
capacity  of  50  to  55  gallons  must  not  be  less  than  70 
pounds  in  the  black  exclusive  of  the  rolling  hoops. 

"An  iron  or  steel  barrel  or  drum  with  a  nominal 
capacity  of  over  10  gallons,  but  not  over  35  gallons,  must 
have  a  minimum  thickness  of  metal  in  any  part  of  the 
completed  barrel  or  drum  of  not  less  than  full  No.  18 
gauge,  United  States  standard. 

"An  iron  or  steel  barrel  or  drum  with  a  nominal 
capacity  of  not  more  than  10  gallons  must  have  a  mini- 
mum thickness  of  metal  in  any  part  of  the  completed 
barrel  or  drum  of  not  less  than  full  No.  20  gauge.  United 
States  standard. 

"Each  barrel  or  drum  must  be  tested  under  water  or 
with  all  seams  covered  with  soapsuds  or  heavy  oil,  bf 
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interior  ©ompreBsed  air  at  a  pressure  of  not  less  thiiE  15 
ponnds  per  square  inch  sustained  for  not  less  than  two 
minutes,  and  must  stand  this  test  without  leaking. 

"The  type  of  barrel  or  drum  must  be  capable  of 
standing  witiont  leaking  a  hydrostatic  test  pressure  of 
not  less  than  40  pounds  per  si^nare  inoh,  sustained  for 
not  less  than  5  minutes. 

When  filled  with  water  to  98  per  cent  of  its  capacity 
the  type  of  barrel  or  drum  must  also  be  capable  of  stand- 
ing without  leakage  a  test  by  dropping  it  diagonally  on 
its  diinie  from  a  height  of  4  feet  upon  a  solid  concrete 
foundation. 

Factory  tests  of  the  type  package  must  be  made  with 
sufficient  frequency  to  insure  that  the  product  complies 
with  the  above  paragraphs. 

"Provision  must  be  made  for  closing  the  bungholes 
and  other  openings  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  leak- 
age. Bungs  or  other  closing  devices  projecting  beyond 
the  chime  or  rolling  hoops  must  be  capable  of  withstand- 
ing the  same  test  drop  as  described  by  paragraph  9. 
Threaded  metal  plugs  must  be  close  fitting  and  threads 
in  the  reenforcements  and  on  the  plugs  must  be  cut  at 
right  angles  to  the  faced  surfaces  thereof  to  insure  a 
and  solid  bearing  throughout  the  entire  circum- 
ference of  the  gasket.  Gaskets  must  be  made  of  lead, 
fiber,  leather,  or  other  suitable  material.  Wooden  bungs 
must  be  compressed,  tapered  bungs,  and  must  be  covered 
with  a  suitable  coating  and  have  a  driving  fit  into  a 
smooth  bung  hole  tapered  the  same  as  the  bung. 

"Note:— The  gaskets  and  the  flange  of  the  bung 
should  be  coated  with  gum  shellao  dissolved  in  alcohol 
to  about  the  consistency  of  molasses  and  then  the  bung 
should  be  set  down  tight  with  a  wrench  having  a  handle 
at  least  18  Indies  long.  The  barrel  should  then  be 
allowed  to  stand  on  end  for  a  few  hours  until  the  shfellac 
dries,  after  which  the  barrel  should  be  placed  bung  down 
to  test  for  leakage  before  off ering  for  shipment. 

"Wooden  bungs  should  be  long  eifough  to  extend 
about  %  inch  inside  of  the  barrel  aiid  fhould  be  soaked 
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in  hot  water  or  hot,  thin  glue  for  about  a  minute  before 
driving  into  the  bung  hole  so  that  the  interior  of  the 
bung  will  swell  and  form  a  shoulder  on  the  inside  of  the 
bung  hole. 

"The  method  of  manufacturing  the  barrel  or  drum 
and  the  materials  used  must  be  weU  adapted  to  producing 
a  uniform  product.  Leaks  caused  by  defective  manu- 
facture of  a  barrel  or  drum  must  not  be  stopped  by  sol- 
dering, but  must  be  repaired  by  the  method  used  in  con- 
structing the  barrel  or  drum." 

Cajrboys.-Similar  specifications  included  in  the  regu- 
lations of  tl^e  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  apply  to 
carboys  of  glass  or  earthenware,  which  must  be  employed 
in  domestic  shipments  of  inflammable  or  corrosive  liquids 
and  these,  too,  may  be  accepted  as  desirable  practice 
applying  to  export  shipments.  Among  these  regidations 
the  following  paragraphs  may  be  quoted : 

"Any  glass  container  with  a  nominal  capacity  not 
less  than  10  gallons  shall  be  classed  as  a  carboy,  and  no 
carboy  used  for  the  shipment  of  acids  or  inflammable 
liquids  shall  have  a  nominal  capacity  of  more  than  13 
gallons. 

"A  carboy  with  a  capacity  of  12  gallons  must  contain 
a  minimum  of  16  pounds  of  glass.  A  carboy  with  a 
capacity  of  13  gallons  must  contain  a  minimum  of  16% 
pounds  of  glass. 

"Note :— The  glass  in  the  ilife  walls  of  molded  car- 
boys should  be  as  well  distributed  as  practicable  and  the 
minimum  thickness  should  be  not  less  than  2/32  inch. 

*  *  Any  clay  or  earthenware  container  of  not  less  than  5 
gallons  (nominal  capacity)  shall  be  classed  as  a  carboy. 
No  clay  or  earthenware  carboy  shall  have  a  (nominal) 
capacity  of  more  than  13  gallons. 

"The  material  in  the  bottom  and  side  walls  of  clay  or 
earthenware  carboys  shall  be  as  evenly  distributed  as 
practicable  and  the  minimum  thickness  shall  not  be  less 
than  %  inch.  The  carboys  shall  be  acid  proof. 

"The  carboy  must  be  closed  (a)  by  having  an  earthen- 
ware or  glass  stopper  inserted  into  the  mouth  of  the 
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mrboy,  sealed  in  place  by  clay,  pksteir  of  Paris,  or  simi- 
lar material  in  a  plastic  condition,  and  securely  fastened 
with  burlap  or  other  suitable  material  drawn  tight  and 
securely  tied  under  the  lip  of  the  mouth  with  strong  cord; 
(b)  by  a  glass  or  earthenware  stopper  with  gasket, 
secured  by  metal  fastenings;  (©)■  by  a  glass  or  earthen- 
ware stopper  ground  to  it,  secured  by  burlap  or  other 
suitable  material;  (d)  if  the  contents  of  the  carboy  are 
not  corrosive,  by  a  cork  or  other  similar  closing  device 
securely  fastened  in  place  to  prevent  leakage. 

**The  body  of  the  carboy  must  be  completely  inclosed 
in  a  strong  wooden  box  and  so  cushioned  by  pf  oper  pack- 
ing material  that  the  glass  will  not  'Come  in  contact  with, 
the  wooden  or  iron  covering.  (This  requirement  does 
not  apply  to  the  wooden  or  metal  elastic  strips  used  to 
cushion  the  carboy.) 

**A11  wooden  carboy  boxes  used  as  outside  con- 
tainers for  carboys  must  comply  with  the  following 
specifications: 

''^'The  material  from  which  these  boxes  are  made  must 
be  of  good  sound  white  pine  or  any  wood  of  equal  or 
superior  strength.  All  lumber  must  be  dry  and  well  sea- 
soned, and  must  not  have  loose  knots  in  any  part.  Mini- 
mum thickness  of  lumber  specified  refers  to  the  actual 
thickness  in  the  finished  boxes. 

''The  thickness  of  the  top,  bottom,  ends,  and  sides 
*  must  be  not  less  than  % 

*'The  four  vertical  edges  must  be  reenforced  in  a 
suitable  manner  to  secure  strength  and  stiffness.  For 
rectangular  lead  carboys  this  reenforcement  is  not  re- 
quired, but  two  of  the  sides  must  be  of  lumber  not  less 
than      inches  in  thickness. 

' '  The  box  must  be  nailed  with  nails  not  fflnaUer  than 
7-penny  at  approximately  2-inch  centers  or  8-penny  nails 
at  approximately  2i4-inch  centiers.  The  sides  and  ends 
of  the  box  must  be  nailed  together  and  also  to  the  reen- 
f  orcing  pieces. 

**  There  must  be  two  cleats  not  less  than  xl%", 
oat.  placed  on  each  end  of  the  box  for  carrying  and  two^- 
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cleats  not  less  than  %"  x  1%"  across  the  ends  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box  to  act  as  shoes  and  to  protect  the  bottom 
of  the  carboy. 

'*The  cushioning  support  for  all  carboys  must  be  such 
that  the  type  of  box,  when  containing  the  carboy  filled 
with  water  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  neck  and  properly 
packed  and  cushioned,  must  be  able  to  withstand  the 
following  tests: 

**(a)  By  dropping  on  its  bottom  onto  a  concrete  or 
brick  floor  from  each  of  the  heights  of  6  inches,  12  indies, 
18  inches,  24  inches,  etc.,  in  succession.  Each  box  must 
withstand  the  first  three  drops  without  serious  injury, 
and  in  testing  not  less  than  three  packages  the  average 
maximum  drop  withstood  by  at  least  two  of  them  without 
breakage  of  the  carboy  must  not  be  less  than  24  inches. 

*'(b)  By  suspending  as  a  14-foot  pendulum  and 
swinging  against  a  concrete  or  brick  wall  with  successive 
swings  the  vertical  components  of  which  are  6  inches.  9 
inches,  12  indies,  15  inches,  18  inches,  etc.  Each  box 
must  withstand  the  first  four  blows  without  serious 
injury,  and  in  testing  not  less  than  three  packages  the 
average  maximum  swing  withstood  by  at  least  two  of 
them  without  breakage  of  the  carboy  must  be  a  swing 
with  a  vertical  component  of  not  less  than  12  inches. 

"Note:— For  carboys  cushioned  with  hay  or  similar 
material  the  space  between  the  sides  of  the  carboy  and 
the  box  should  be  about  1%  inches.*' 

Steel  Cylinders  for  Gases.— Cylinders  used  for  the 
shipment  of  any  gas,  not  liquefied,  and  not  in  solution, 
whose  charging  pressure  does  not  exceed  300  pounds  per 
square  inch,  at  70°  F.,  must  comply  with  the  following 
specifications :  (a)  Cylinders  must  be  made  of  basic  open 
hearth  steel,  (b)  Chemical  analysis :  carbon  .06  to  .20  per 
cent ;  phosphorus  not  to  exceed  .04  per  cent ;  sulphur  not 
to  exceed  .05  per  cent.  The  chemical  analysis  must  be 
verified  by  check  analyses  made  on  samples  taken  from 
one  out  of  each  order  or  lot  of  200  or  less  plates,  shells 
or  tubes  from  which  the  cylinders  are  to  be  made.  One 
analysis  from  any  one  heat  of  steel  is  sufficient. 
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**  AU  seamleBS  cylinders  must  be  uniformly  and  prop- 
erly annealed. 

*^^Tlie  length  of  thread  for  connections,  such  as  valves, 
fuse  plugs,  gauge,  etc.,  must  be  equal  to  the  standard 
lengths  spedfied  for  different  sizes  of  pipe  thread 
tappings. 

**  Standard  taper  pipe  threads  must  be  employed  on 
aU  threading  for  connections  to  cylinder,  and  these  con- 
nections must  be  tapped  to  gauge  with  clean  cut  threads 
so  as  to  insure  tight  joints. 

"  When  a  cylinder  to  contain  inianunable  gas  is  not 
to  be  boxed  or  crated  for  shipment,  the  safety  and  dis-. 
charge  valves  and  other  connections  must  be  made  safe 
from  injury  during  transit :  (1)  By  being  set  into  a  recess 
of  the  cylinder  so  that  it  wiU  be  impossible  for  them  to  be 
struck  if  the  cylinder  is  dropped  on  a  flat  surface ;  or  (2) 
by  a  cap,  or  collar,  fastened  to  the  cylinder  (not  to  the 
valve  or  connection),  this  cap  or  collar  to  be  capable  of 
withstanding  a  blow  delivered  in  any  direction  of  a  30- 
pound  weight  falling  4  feet,  and  constructed  so  that  this 
blow  will  not  be  transmitted  to  the  valve  or  connection ;  or 
(3)  by  such  construction  of  the  valves  and  connections 
that  they  will  withstand  a  test  consisting  of  standing  the 
i^Inder  upright  on  its  base  and  gradually  tipping  it  over, 
allowing  it  to  fall  so  that  the  end  of  the  valve  or  connec- 
tion will  strike  on  a  block  of  some  unyielding  substance, 
such  as  stone  or  iron  (not  wood).  The  block  must  be  so 
arranged  that  the  end  of  the  valve  or  connection  will 
strike  the  block  just  before  the  side  of  the  cylinder  strikes 
the  loor  or  ground.  No  leak  must  develop  under  this 
test.  During  the  test  indicated  in  (3)  above,  the  cylinder 
must  contain  compressed  air  or  gas  under  a  pressure  of 
at  least  50  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  absence  of 
leakage  after  the  test  is  completed  must  be  verified  by 
application  of  soapsuds  or  by  other  suitable  method." 
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EZPOET  SHIPPING  07  BULKY  AETIGLIS 

SHIPMENTS  of  certain  units  of  exceptionally  large 
dimensions  may  involve  peculiar  problems  of  their 
\  own,  ranging  from  provisions  to  be  adopted  for 

safely  loading  and  unloading,  up  to  special  forms  of  pro- 
tection of  different  kinds.  Shipments  of  motor  boats, 
aeroplanes,  locomotive  and  other  boilers,  street  cars,  rail- 
way, freight  and  passenger  cars,  when  not  forwarded 
knocked  down  or  dismantled,  frequently  assume  the 
dimensions  of  a  small  house ;  and  not  rarely  have  to  be 
carried  on  decks  of  steamers  because  too  great  in  diame- 
ter to  be  passed  down  the  hatchways,  very  especially  in 
the  case  of  older  and  smaller  vesisels,  or  sometimes  be- 
cause too  long  to  admit  of  being  stowed  away  in  the  holds 
because  it  is  impossible  to  slide  them  diagonally  through 
the  Hween-deck  spaces.  Everyone  who  has  ever  traveled 
on  a  foreign-bound  steamship  has  observed  a  great  many 
of  these  large  deck  shipments,  and  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  fashion  in  which  they  are  lashed  to  the  dedts, 
and  the  perils  which  they  must  necessarily  undergo. 
They  are  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  misuse  and  various  kinds 
of  attack  from  steamships'  crews  and  from  the  steerage 
passengers,  if  any  are  carried,  and  even  more  seriously 
exposed  to  veritable  deluges  of  salt  water,  as  waves  break 
over  the  decks,  sometimes  for  several  days  in  succession 
during  a  storm  ;  while  in  any  event  they  are  bound  to 
receive  the  full  effect  of  downpours  of  rain,  alternating 
with  possibly  a  scorching  hot  sun  in  the  tropics. 

Case  Construction.— Apart  from  the  thoroughly 
strong  construction  that  cases,  when  any  are  needed  in 
the  shipment  of  this  sort  of  cargo,  will  require,  no  special 
instructions  need  here  be  noted,  inasmuch  as  the  subject 
has  been  fully  dealt  with  under  the  heading  of  "Madiia* 
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ery,"  and  in  Captain  Knowlton's  special  diapter  appeal- 
ing in  earler  pages  in  this  volume.  It  may  be  well,  how- 
ever, to  observe  that  in  practice  cases  for  all  parcels 
Mkelj  to  be  shipped  on  steamers'  decks  should  be  con- 
stmcted  of  matched— that  is,  tongned  and  grooved- 
lumber.  Furthermore,  the  skids  on  which  such  cases  are 
mounted,  and  which  will  in  ahnost  every  instance  natur- 
ally be  supplied  by  the  shipper  for  the  safe  transporta- 
tion of  his  produets,  should,  when  deck  shipments  are 
contemplated  or  may  become  necessary,  be  of  such  a 
height  as  to  raise  the  floor  of  the  case  above  the  deck. 
This  will  permit  the  free  passage  of  sea  or  rain  water 
under  the  case. 

Sling  Marks.— Much  of  the  cargo  of  the  description 
now  under  consideration  is  heavy  as  well  as  bulky,  and 
often  involves  more  power  for  loading  and  unloading 
than  th©  usual  ships*  winches  can  supply.  When  this  is 
the  case,  such  exceptionally  heavy  pieces  have  to  be  lifted 
by  special  derricks  either  on  wharves  or  on  specially  con- 
structed floating  lighters  which  are  towed  alongside  of 
ships  for  this  express  purpose.  When  parcels  are  excep- 
tionaHy  long,  it  is  often  necessary  to  employ  two  winches 
or  two  derricks  for  their  hoisting  aboard,  and  for  tkm 
unloading  at  destination-  or  at  transhiping  points J'^^^^^^^^^ 
any  event,  after  the  suitable  construction  of  cases — ^when 
any  are  required— the  first  and  most  important  consid- 
eration is  the  determination  of  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  piece  being  shipped,  and  the  location  and  suitable 
marking  of  the  points  at  which  the  slings  must  be  applied. 
In  a  general  way,  this  point  has  already  been  discussed 
and  fully  emphasized  in  other  chapters  in  this  volume,  to 
which  reference  should  now  be  made.  ' 

Waterproofing. — ^Dangers  incurred  by  deck  cargo 
from  rains  or  from  the  wash  of  the  sea  have  already  been 
emphasized.  It  seems  to  be  the  custom  of  shippers  of 
fliis  sort  of  cargo  to  give  chief  attention  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  felt  or  tarred  paper  roof  to  cover  the  package 
intended  for  deck  shipment,  or  which  may  have  to  under- 
go that  kind  of  stowing.  Specia%  prepared  roofing  is, 
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of  course,  admirable  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  a  good  many  shippers  forget  or  neglect  the  desir- 
ability of  also  protecting  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the 
oases.  Such  protection  is  called  for  because  of  the  obvi- 
ously equal  danger  of  wetting,  and  so  far  as  the  floors  of 
cases  are  concerned,  because  of  the  very  great  danger  of 
water  seeping  through,  soaking  up  or  stagnating  in 
puddles  on  the  floors,  with  possible  resulting  damage  to 
delicate  or  susceptible  parts  of  the  contents  of  cases. 
With  such  considerations  in  mind,  the  shipper  need  only 
further  refer  to  remarks  on  the  subject  of  waterproofing 
in  general  which  appear  in  many  previous  pages. 

Protection  Against  Pilfering.— All  bulky  deck  cargo 
is,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  open  to  the  approach  of  every 
member  of  the  vessel's  crew,  who  usually  have  plenty  of 
time  to  lounge  about,  whittle  and  generally  amuse  them- 
selves with  such  objects.  Cutting  a  hole  in  a  large  case 
carried  on  a  steamer's  de<^  might  be  an  innocent  form 
of  diversion,  or  it  might  be  done  purposely  with  a  view 
to  getting  a  glance  at  the  contents  and  seeing  what  was 
readily  within  reach  inside  of  the  case.  Brass  fittings, 
tool  cases,  accessories  which  might  seem  tempting,  ought 
not  to  be  placed  inside  of  such  cases,  or  at  least  if  so 
placed,  should  be  located  in  such  a  part  of  tiie  case,  or  so 
protected  from  the  walls  of  the  case,  that  no  pilfering, 
even  by  the  removal  of  a  whoPllard,  would  be  possible. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  practice 
and  policy  of  some  manufacturers  shipping  products 
which  may  be  of  the  description  to  which  fliis  chapter  is 
devoted.  It  will  be  observed  that  just  as  some  of  the 
shipping  features  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made 
apply  to  other  commodities,  for  example,  automobOes, 
which  are  not  considered  especially  under  this  heading, 
so  also  some  of  the  products  rjhose  shipment  is  here 
described  may  be  dispatched  disassembled  or  in  a 
knocked  down  condition,  or  they  may  sometimes  be 
shipped  practically  assembled.  See  cut  page  638. 

Loeomolives.— The  European  war  made  immense  and 
instant  demands  upon  the  builders  of  locomotives  in  the 
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United  States,  ami  it  was  fortunate  that  this  industry 
had  prepared  itself  by  a  long  and  honorable  career  in 
the  export  field.  Much  that  was  new  in  (export  packing 
practice  was  developed  by  the  exigencies  of  war,  but  the 
locomotive  oompamies  for  many  years  have  been  aggres- 
sive and  consistent  bnilders  for  export  trade,  and  the 
technical  skill  of  the  men  in  charge  of  this  industry  haa^ 
made  possible  a  very  thorough  and  fundamental  study 
of  the  shipping  and  packing  problem. 

The  export  packing  of  locomotives  brings  us  the  prob- 
lem not  alone  of  packing  instrnmc  nts  of  great  delicacy 
and  precision,  but  as  well  that  of  the  successful  disposi- 
tion of  large  masses  where  the  equalization  of  strains 
must  be  carefully  watched.  In  addition  to  the  equaliza- 
tion of  strains  and  the  careful  study  of  gravity  centers 
the  case  must  be  so  constructed  that  it  is  fully  sufficient 
for  its  purpose.  This  has  brought  about  a  most  careful 
laboratory  and  shipping  practice  which,  in  the  great  loco- 
motive factories  of  the  country,  has  really  developed  into 
a  science  all  by  itself. 

With  reference  to  the  export  packing  ^f  locomotives, 
a  well-known  corporation  supplies  the  author  with  photo- 
graphs (see  page  631),  and  with  copies  of  its  shipping  in- 
structions, from  which  the  following  is  selected: 

*M.   Comifmiim  0/  Pmhimg  Boxes. 

"A.  For  boxes  exceeding  100  cubic  feet  displacement 
or  weighing  more  than  5,000  pounds,  use  lumber  origin- 
ally 114"  thick,  rough  planed  on  one  side,  or  on  both 
sides  when  this  can  be  done  in  one  operation.  Boxes  to 
be  double  boarded ;  inner  course  running  longitudinally, 
outer  course  vertically. 

**B.  For  boxes  smaller,  or  weighing  less  than  that 
specified  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  use  lumber  origin- 
ally T  thick,  rough  planed,  using  planed  surface  for  out- 
side of  box. 

**C.  Make  boxes  of  sound  spruce  or  its  efjiitralent, 
and  use  oak  or  hard  wood  of  equivalent  strength  for  bat- 
tens and  comers.  Bind  comers  and  sides  of  all  boxes 
with  IW  hwip  iron  No.  16,  secured  by  wire  nails.  Thor- 


Comlmv  &f  Conmlidated  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
CiATED  Launch  Being  Hoisted  on  Ship. 

Crate  thown  U  for  gafoline  i!Sfi«%«Sf;/!if 

if  feet  high,  apprmimate  weight  8  l#  Jf  IM.    Mmmt^  U  wmif  jmmmm  m 
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Gonrtety  of  (furtisi  Aeroplane  d  Motor  Corp. 
Packing  of  Aeroplane. 
Mhmif§  huU  being  thipped  mmct  to  fa4Mtate  erectUm  Im  tl« 
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oughly  secure  material  in  all  boxes  to  avoid  any  possi- 
bility of  its  shifting  and  consequent  injury.  Brace  suf- 
ficiently between  top  and  bottom  of  all  boxes  to  avoid 
omsMng  when  heavy  materials,  such  as  wheels,  trucks, 
etc.,  are  stowed  on  top. 

*  *D.  All  packing  cases  should  be  ventilated  by  boring 
a  line  of  holes  two  inches  in  diameter  and  four  feet  apart 
on  all  sides  of  the  cases,  about  one  foot  from  the  top,  and 
a  corresponding  line  of  holes  one  foot  from  the  bottom. 

**2.  Packing  Parts  Into  Boxes. 

"A.  Ship  nothing  in  which  water  is  liable  to  hav6  col- 
lected without  draining,  to  avoid  injury  to  parts  by 
freezing.  Avoid  delay  and  annoyance  in  assembling 
engines  at  destination  by  packing  all  material  necessary 
for  each  in  boxes  for  that  engine.  Do  not  use  excelsior, 
sawdust,  shavings,  etc.,  in  packing.  Allow  nothing  to 
come  in  contact  with  varnished  surfaces  of  tank,  cab  and 
other  material  of  like  nature.  Whenever  possible,  engi- 
neers who  are  to  have  charge  of  assembling  engines  at 
destination  should  be  in  the  shop  during  the  dismantling 
and  packing. 

*'B.  Steamship  freight  .rates  are  based  upon  a  dis- 
placement of  40  cubic  feet  per  long  ton,  and  charges  are 
assessed  on  basis  of  weight  or  measurements  at  ship's 
option,  whichever  will  net  them  the  larger  revenue.  As 
far  as  possible,  pack  boxes  so  the  maximum  weight  is 
obtained  with  reference  to  cubical  measurements  of  box. 
The  maximum  length,  height  and  width  are  used  to  cal- 
culate displacement  of  boxes  or  unboxed  parts,  such  as 
boilers,  driving  wheels,  trucks,  etc.  AU  projections  such 
as  dome  cap  and  projecting  studs  must  be  removed. 

"C.  Bulky,  heavy  and  lengthy  cargo  shipped  over- 
land via  Pacific  Coast  ports,  destined  to  Australia  and 
Oriental  points,  are  subject  to  arbitrary  and  tranship- 
.ment  charges  beyond  port  of  call  given  in  Trans-Conti- 
nental Freight  Bureau  Circular  No.  55-A  and  supple- 
ments. As  far  as  possible,  such  packages  should  be  em- 
fined  to  weights  or  measurements  under  the  following,  on 
which  extra  charges  are  levied : 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


Courtesy  of  Conaolidated  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
Crated  Launch  Being  Hoisted  on  Ship. 

Cratr  shown  is  for  gasoline  launch  42  feet  hma.  9  fee$  6 ^mh€»  beam,  and 
It  fat  high,  approximate  weight  8  l#  10  iMt.  iimm^  It  $imlW  fmtme4  m 
emdle  and  criHe  mbstantiaUjf  built. 


« 


CF«wrf ety  of  ffuriim  AtnfMmm  S  Moiw  ifmrp. 
Packing  of  Aieoplani. 
8mif9  fmU  bdmff  8hi9p€d  lnl«0f  to  fmsmitte  weeiim  In  Ifttf  lleM. 
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oii^hly  secure  material  in  all  boxes  to  avoid  any  possi- 
bility of  its  shifting  and  consequent  injury.  Brace  suf- 
ficiently between  top  and  bottom  of  all  boxes  to  avoid 
crushing  when  heavy  materials,  such  as  wheels,  trucks, 
etc.,  are  stowed  on  top. 

**D.  All  packing  cases  should  be  ventilated  by  boring 
a  line  of  holes  two  inches  in  diameter  and  four  feet  apart 
on  all  sides  of  the  cases,  about  one  foot  from  the  top,  and 
a  corresponding  line  of  holes  one  foot  from  the  bottom. 

**  2.  Packing  Parts  Into  Boxes. 
A.  Ship  nothing  in  which  water  is  liable  to  hav6  col- 
lected without  draining,  to  avoid  injury  to  parts  by 
freezing.  Avoid  delay  and  annoyance  in  assembling 
engines  at  destination  by  packing  all  material  necessary 
for  each  in  boxes  for  that  engine.  Do  not  use  excelsior, 
sawdust,  shavings,  etc.,  in  packing.  Allow  nothing  to 
come  in  contact  with  varnished  surfaces  of  tank,  cab  and 
other  material  of  like  nature.  Whenever  possible,  engi- 
neers who  are  to  have  charge  of  assembling  engines  at 
destination  should  be  in  the  shop  during  the  dismantling 
and  packing. 

**B.  Steamship  freight  rates  are  based  upon  a  dis- 
placement of  40  cubic  feet  per  long  ton,  and  charges  are 
assessed  on  basis  of  weight  or  measurements  at  ship's 
option,  whichever  will  net  them  the  larger  revenue.  As 
far  as  possible,  pack  boxes  so  the  maximum  weight  is 
obtained  with  reference  to  cubical  measurements  of  box. 
The  maximum  length,  height  and  width  are  used  to  cal- 
culate displacement  of  boxes  or  unboxed  parts,  such  as 
boilers,  driving  wheels,  trucks,  etc.  All  projections  such 
as  dome  cap  and  projecting  studs  must  be  removed. 

**C.  Bulky,  heavy  and  lengthy  cargo  shipped  over- 
land via  Pacific  Coast  ports,  destined  to  Australia  and 
Oriental  points,  are  subject  to  arbitrary  and  tranship- 
ment charges  beyond  port  of  call  given  in  Trans-Conti- 
nental Freight  Bureau  Circular  No.  55-A  and  supple- 
ments. As  far  as  possible,  such  packages  should  be  con- 
fined to  weights  or  measurements  under  the  following,  on 
which  extra  charges  are  levied : 
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Lengthy  citrgo— 24'  or  more—add  20%  regular  rate. 
'*Biil&  cargo— 2  tons  (80  en-  ft.)  or  more— add  30% 
regularr/te. 

"Heavy  eargo— each  weighing  1  ton  (2,000  ponndB)  or 
more— add  50%  regular  rate. 

**D.  The  weight  of  individual  cases,  wherever  pos- 
sible, must  not  exceed  three  tons  when  shipment  is  made 
to  South  Africa.  An  additional  freight  rate  is  paid  on 
sMpments  in  excess  of  three  tons.  Tires  on  all  foreign 
orders,  when  not  applied  to  driving  wheels,  need  not  be 
cased. 

**3.  Slushing  Compmmd. 
Mixtures  referred  to  in  these  instructions  are  as 
follows : 

"  No.  1.— Composed  of  20  pounds  white  lead 

*'*  10  pounds  tallow 
'*  1  gal.  black  oil 
II  5  pounds  beeswax 
"No.  2.— Warren  Slushing  Compound. 
**No.  3.— Compound  similar  to  No.  2,  made  by  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company. 

"Note :— Mixture  of  No.  2  or  No.  3  should  be  removed 
by  use  of  carbon  oil. 
"4.  Marking  Parts, 

"In  the  absence  of  specifications  or  special  instm©- 
tions,  mark  by  stenciling,  stamping,  or  with  a  zinc  tag 
wired  to  the  parts  (except  as  noted),  all  parts  which  are 
removed  from  engine  for  packing,  with  the  road  number 
of  the  engine  to  which  the  parts  belong  and  with  the 
letters  or  *L'  (signifying  its  position  on  the  right  or 
left  side)  where  necessary. 

"5.  Stamping. 

"The  character  and  finish  of  the  work  will  determine 
siie  of  stamp  to  be  used,  e.  g.,  letters  or  figures  3/16"  high 
wiM  be  sufficiently  dear  for  the  motion  work  and  other 
inished  parts,  but  for  rough  and  unmachined  f orgings  or 
castings  use  letters  or  igures  not  less  than  %"  high. 

"6.  Tagging. 

"Wire  zinc  tags  to  parts  not  stamped.   Linen  tags 
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should  not  be  used,  as  marking  becomes  illegible.  Zinc 
tags  to  be  made  with  ^Roovers'  embossing  press.  On 
these  tags  add  such  information,  in  addition  to  marking 
specified  in  paragraph  4,  as  wiU  dearly  identify  the 
diaracter  or  location  of  parts. 
"  7.  SiencUmg  Packages, 

"A.  The  order  number,  serial  number  and  letter  in- 
dicating package  will  be  stenciled  on  top  and  sides  of 
boxes,  illustrated  by  accompanying  sketch,  explained  as 
follows :  S-571  is  order  number.  Numeral  6  is  serial  num- 
ber of  engine  in  order.  Letter  A  (or  any  other  letter) 
is  packagi  designation,  for  instance,  slllS^A  would 
mean  package  A  of  the  6th  engine  of  order  S-571. 


* 'B.  Pai^ages  will  also  be  stenciled  with  the  gross, 
tare  or  net  weights  in  pounds  and  cubic  measurements 
(some  foreign  countries  also  require  weights  in  kilos). 

"C.  Unless  advised  to  the  contrary,  packages  com- 
prising the  first  engine  will  be  numbered  from  up, 
the  second  engine  *51'  up,  the  third  engine  *101'  up>  eta 
etc 

-  "8.  Preparing  Packing  Lists. 

"A.  Make  packing  lists  for  each  package  on  standard 
form  P  D  66-A  revised,  and  summary  on  form  P,D  66-B 
revised.  The  packing  lists  must  be  complete  and  specific-  . 
ally  mention  every  part  that  goes  into  a  box  for  which 
list  is  made.  Nine  copies  of  packing  list,  showing  gross, 
tare  and  net  weights  in  pounds  and  cubic  measurements. 
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and  suniinary  thereof  for  each  engine  (some  forei^j^n 
countriea  also  require  weight  in  kilos),  together  with  bills 
O'f  lading  marked  ''For  fSxp'Orti/'  will  transmitted  to 
Traffic  Manager  on  date  of  shipment. 

**B.  When  an  order  of  locomotives  is  divided  between 
two  or  more  plants,  the  packing  lists  must  be  identical 
for  each  plant.  A  uniform  packing  list  will  be  prepared 
and  approved  by  each  plant  mvolved.  after  which  it  will 
be  printedy  leaving  blank  the  space  for  the  name  of  the 
works.  In  the  event  of  deviation  from  the  packing  list 
as  printed,  dne  to  siiift  shipment,  proper  notation  will  be 
made  on  the  sheet  affected. 

*'C.  Packing  Ust  must  distinctly  state  whether  the 
material  is  eased,  uncased,  crated  or  otherwise  packed. 
For  instance,  shipments  of  globes  or  other  glass  in  a 
barrel  must  be  specified  'barrel'  and  not  'box/  as  the 
foreign  customs  regulations  are  such  that  the  least  pos- 
Bible  error  in  declaring  consignments  results  in  a  heavy 
fine  being  imposed.  These  instractious  must  be  strictly 
oompUed  with 

"B.  Weights  and  measurements  given  in  packing  lists 
must  agree  with  those  stenciled  on  boxes,  as  packing  list 
weights  are  used  for  making  declaration  for  customs,  and 
custom  authorities  check  these  with  weights  stenciled  on 
boxes.  Check  carefully  to  see  that  weights  are  properly 
figured  out  and  that  net  weight  stenciled  on  box  is 
correct.- 

Railway  Oars.— In  an  interview  a  large  shipper  de- 
scribed as  follows  the  methods  used  in  foreiicn  shipments 
of  freight  and  passenger  cars: 

^Substantially  the  same  methods  are  used  in  the  ship- 
ments  of  freight  and  passenger  cars,  both  classes  of  cars 
being  disassembled  and  packed  practically  in  the  same 
manner.  In  the  case  of  very  small  freight  cars  and  in 
that  of  small  trolley  cars,  sometimes  there  is  no  disassem* 
bling,  and  the  cars  are  sent  out  eased  so  that  they  may 
be  put  on  the  rails  as  soon  as  received.  The  reasons  for 
this  form  of  shipment  are  generally  questions  of  urgency 
when  it  is  desired  to  place  the  cars  in  commission  at  once, 


Courtesy  of  Curtisa  Aeroplane  d  Motor  Corp. 

Methods  op  Crating  Aeroplane. 

Load  of  hull  transmitted  to  framework  of  box  by  cross  truss  bracing.  Note 
blocking  to  hold  hull  in  place,  precautions  taken  to  prevent  wemvimg  m  that  jiro- 
iecting  wings  do  not  come  in  contact  with  hose. 


tfmnnmp  of  OmUm  Aerop^e  d  Motor  tfmrp. 

BlEACimi}  OV  ASBOPLANE  IM  PAOKINO  CASE. 
Hull  in  horizontal  position  on  cradle  corresponding  to  bottom  lines.  Hull 


rigidlp  fiaed  in  place  by  two  main  bents  and  blocking.  .Padded  auasiliary  bentg 
.Mifffifrt  "fuH."  A»  mmm  •MrHiary  parte  m  poeeiUe  mre  Im^lwM  '  ~ 


In  hm. 
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and  summary  thereof  for  each  engine  (some  foreign 
countries  also  require  weight  in  kilos),  together  with  bills 
of  lading  marked  *For  Export/  will  be  transmitted  to 
Traffic  Manager  on  date  of  shipment. 

**  B.  When  an  order  of  locomotives  is  divided  between 
two  or  more  plants,  the  packing  lists  must  be  identical 
for  each  plant.  A  uniform  packing  list  will  be  prepared 
and  approved  by  each  plant  involved,  after  which  it  will 
be  printed,  leaving  blank  the  space  for  the  name  of  the 
works.  In  the  event  of  deviation  from  the  packing  list 
as  printed,  due  to  short  shipment,  proper  notation  will  be 
made  on  the  sheet  affected. 

'*C.  Packing  list  must  distinctly  state  whether  the 
material  is  cased,  uncased,  crated  or  otherwise  packed. 
For  instance,  shipments  of  globes  or  other  glass  in  a 
barrel  must  be  specified  'barrel'  and  not  *box,'  as  the 
foreign  customs  regulations  are  such  that  the  least  pos- 
sible eyror  in  declaring  consignments  results  in  a  heavy 
ine  being  imposed.  These  instructions  must  be  strictly 
complied  with. 

**D.  Weights  and  measurements  given  in  packing  lists 
must  agree  with  those  stenciled  on  boxes,  as  packing  list 
weights  are  used  for  making  declaration  for  customs,  and 
custom  authorities  check  these  with  weights  stenciled  on 
boxes.  Check  carefully  to  see  that  weights  are  properly 
figured  out  and  that  net  weight  stenciled  on  box  is 
correct.** 

Sailwiiy  Cara.— In  an  interview  a  large  shipper  de- 
scribed as  follows  the  methods  used  in  foreign  shipments 
of  freight  and  passenger  cars : 

Substantially  the  same  methods  are  used  in  the  ship- 
ments of  freight  and  passenger  cars,  both  classes  of  cars 
being  disassembled  and  packed  practically  in  the  same 
manner.  In  the  case  of  very  small  freight  cars  and  in 
that  of  small  trolley  cars,  sometimes  there  is  no  disassem- 
^  bling,  and  the  cars  are  sent  out  cased  so  that  they  may 
be^  put  on  the  rails  as  soon  as  received.  The  reasons  for 
this  form  of  shipment  are  generally  questions  of  urgency 
when  it  is  desired  to  place  the  cars  in  commission  at  once. 


Cmrte«p  of  Curtiss  Aeroptane  d  Motor  Corp, 
Methods  op  Crating  Aeeoplane. 

I^oqd  of  hull  tranHmittid  to  framcirork  of  60*  6#  croMft  truss  bracing.  Note 
mocking  to  hold  hull  in  place,  precautions  taken  to  prevent  weaving  so  that  oro- 
itetinff  winga  do  not  come  in  contact  with  box.  ^ 


Courtesy  of  Curtiss  Aeroplane  rf  Motor  Corp, 
Bracing  of  Aeroplane  in  Packing  Case. 

Hull  in  horizontal  position  on  cradle  corresponding  to  bottom  lineg.  Hull 
rigidly  fixed  in  place  by  two  mMn  bents  and  blocking.  .Pa4ded  ameUiary  hentB 
mpport  "taU."   A§  mamy  mtmUiary  parts  as  possible  are'  inetmded  lit  hoM. 
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Courteay  of  Curtiaa  Aeroplane     Motor  Gwrp. 
Cbated  Aeroplane. 
CmieA  aeroplane  heing  hid*ted  ow  fMf . 


LocoMOfwi  PMPimi  wm  Shipment. 
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or  where  there  are  no  adequate  means  of  assembling  them 
after  arrival  at  destination.  A  typical  package  of  such  a 
shipment  would  measure  abont  8'  x  10'  x  18',  the  case 
being  constnicted  of  3"  material  and  solidly  bolted  to- 
gether with  long  bolts  running  from,  one  side  to  the  other 
of  the  case.  In  addition  to  this  the  struts  and  other  sup- 
ports of  the  package  are  unusually  strong,  as  a  package 
of  this  size  requires  the  most  careful  designing. 

The  great  majority  of  shipments  are,  however,  seat 
out  disassembled,  and  the  photograph  herewith  (see  cut, 
page  631)  clearly  illustrates  the  method  f  ollowed.  This 
photograph  shows  one  car  complete  as  shipped.  The 
trucks  are  shipped  by  themselves,  as  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph, after  the  removal  of  all  brass  bushings  and  other 
brass  material,  as  there  is  danger  of  this  being  stolen  en 
route.  These  fittings,  as  well  as  other  parts,  are  packed 
iTiii  a  standard  case.  The  floor  of  the  car  is  shipped  as  one 
section,  except  in  cases  of  exceptionally  long  cars,  where 
the  shipment  may  be  composed  of  two  sections.  The  two 
ends  are  placed  back  to  back  and  shipped  as  one  package, 
and  the  sides  are  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  ends. 
The  roof  may  be  shipped  as  one  or  two  sections,  except 
when  composed  of  galvanized  iron  or  steel,  in  which  case 
the  material  is  shipped  knocked  down  and  the  roof  built 
after  arrival  of  goods  at  destination.  This  description 
applies  as  well  to  passenger  as  to  freight  cars. 

Motor  Boats.— The  export  packing  of  the  launch  or 
motor  boat  offers  some  very  interesting  problems,  as 
does  that  of  the  packing  of  the  gasoline  marine  engine. 
In  the  case  of  the  launch,  the  boat  must  be  thoroughly 
protected,  as  many  of  these  craft  have  had  considerable 
sums  spent  on  the  finish  of  wooden  and  metal  parts,  and 
in  addition  there  is  the  problem  of  the  handling  of  a 
large  mass  which  must  not  be  subjected  to  undue  strains. 
A  prominent  manufacturer  of  launches  and  engines 
writes  as  follows :  *  *  We  have  had  considerable  experience 
in  the  pairing  of  launches  and  engines  for  export.  In 
shipping  a  launch  which  is  forwarded  by  steamer,  the  des- 
tination being  the  first  port  of  call,  we  use  a  substantial 


Oourtrsy  of  Curti.-^.s  Airoplnne  d  Motor  Corp. 
Crated  Aeroplane. 
Crated  aeroplane  being  hoisted  on  ship. 
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or  where  there  are  no  adequate  means  of  assembling  them 
after  arrival  at  destination.  A  typical  package  of  such  a 
shipment  would  measure  about  8'  x  10'  x  18',  the  case 
being  constructed  of  3"  material  and  solidly  bolted  to- 
gether with  long  bolts  running  from  one  side  to  the  other 
of  the  case.  In  addition  to  this  the  struts  and  other  sup- 
ports of  the  package  are  unusually  strong,  as  a  package 
of  this  size  requires  the  most  careful  designing. 

The  great  majority  of  shipments  are,  however,  sent 
out  disassembled,  and  the  photograph  herewith  (see  cut, 
page  631)  clearly  illustrates  the  method  followed.  This 
photograph  shows  one  car  complete  as  shipped.  The 
trucks  are  shipped  by  themselves,  as  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph, after  the  removal  of  all  brass  bushings  and  other 
brass  material,  as  there  is  danger  of  this  being  stolen  en 
route.  These  fittings,  as  well  as  other  parts,  are  packed 
in  a  standard  case.  The  floor  of  the  car  is  shipped  as  one 
section,  except  in  cases  of  exceptionally  long  cars,  where 
the  shipment  may  be  composed  of  two  sections.  The  two 
ends  are  placed  back  to  back  and  shipped  as  one  package, 
and  the  sides  are  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  ends. 
The  roof  may  be  shipped  as  one  or  two  sections,  except 
when  composed  of  galvanized  iron  or  steel,  in  which  case 
the  material  is  shipped  knocked  down  and  the  roof  built 
after  arrival  of  goods  at  destination.  This  description 
applies  as  well  to  passenger  as  to  freight  cars. 

Motor  Boats.— The  export  packing  of  the  launch  or 
motor  boat  offers  some  very  interesting  problems,  as 
does  that  of  the  packing  of  the  gasoline  marine  engine. 
In  the  case  of  the  launch,  the  boat  must  be  thoroughly 
protected,  as  many  of  these  craft  have  had  considerable 
'  sums  spent  on  the  finish  of  wooden  and  metal  parts,  and 
in  addition  there  is  the  problem  of  the  handling  of  a 
large  mass  w^hich  must  not  be  subjected  to  undue  strains. 
A  prominent  manufacturer  of  launches  and  engines 
writes  as  follows :  **  We  have  had  considerable  experience 
in  the  packing  of  launches  and  engines  for  export.  In 
shipping  a  launch  which  is  forwarded  by  steamer,  the  des- 
tination being  the  first  port  of  call,  we  use  a  substantial 
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shipping  cradle  and  ©over  the  boat  with  a  strong  muslin 
cover  to  protect  it  from  dirt  while  en  route.  This  we  have 
found  verj  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  that  in  han- 
dling the  boat  from  the  water  to  the  steamer's  deck  and 
again  back  into  the  water  at  the  port  of  destination,  the 
people,  in  handling  it,  can  readily  see  what  they  are  doing. 
However,  in  the  event  of  shipping  boats  that  remain  on 
deck  while  calls  are  made  at  other  ports  for  discharging 
cargo,  we  then  deem  it  advisable  that  the  boat  be  thor- 
oughly crated  or  boxed.  This,  of  course,  is  very  expen- 
sive and  it  requires  considerable  work  and  material  to 
make  a  substantial  crate  that  will  offer  the  proper  pro- 
tection, and  at  the  same  time  be  strong  enough  to  stand 
the  weight  of  superimposed  cargo. 

**The  photograph  (reproduced  on  pa^e  632)  will  serve 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  crating  arrangement  used  by  us 
for  shipments.  These  photographs  show  a  crate  as  made 
to  protect  a  cabin  gasoline  launch  42  feet  long,  9  feet  6 
inches  beamy  and  12  feet  high,  weighing  approximately 
8  to  10  tons.  This  launch  was  shipped  to  Chile,  and  as 
you  will  note,  it  wtti  lecessary^  for  it  to  be  picked  up  at 
an  angle  so  that  it  could  be  loaded  into  the  hold  of  the 
ship.  This,  you  will  appreciate,  is  quite  an  undertaking, 
inasmuch  as  the  crate  must  be  built  substantially  and  the 
launch  fastened  securely  to  the  cradle  while  it  is  being 
handled  in  this  position. 

"The  method  of  crating  launches  is  that  a  substantial 
cradle  is  bolted  together  under  the  launch,  then  the 
launch  is  securely  lashed  fore  and  aft  to  the  cradle  to 
prevent  it  from  shifting.  The  uprights  for  the  cradle  are 
then  fastened  to  the  cradle,  with  braces  across  the  top  of 
the  nprigfata  as  well  as  across  the  back  of  the  uprights. 
The  crating  material  is  then  fastei^d  fore  and  aft  from 
the  ends  and  over  the  top  with  braces  running  diagonally 
as  shown.  This  method  stiffens  the  crate  and  relieves  the 
boat  of  strain  and  the  crate  of  excessive  strain.  The  top 
of  the  crate  is  always  tight  and  covered  with  tar  pap§rf 
preventing  the  weather  from  injuring  the  launch. 

"In  shipping  large  engines  for  export  to  Bombay, 
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India,  or  points  of  that  distance,  our  usual  practice, 
where  the  engine  weighs  five  to  teA  thousand  ponndB, 

to  buUd  a  substantial  cradle,  bolt  the  engine  to  the  cradle, 
and  the  box  itself  of  tongued  and  grooved  material, 
double  thickness,  laid  diagonally.  A  box  of  this  kind  is 
substantial  enough  to  withstand  any  amount  of  weight 
that  can  be  piled  on  it  in  steamer's  hold. 

"Our  method  in  shipping  boats  to  the  Panama  Canal 
has  been  to  furnish  shipping  diot^s,  as  a  boat  usually  is 
always  the  last  thing  aboard  a  steamer  and  the  first  part 
of  the  cargo  discharged.  Therefore,  the  crate  is  unneces- 
sary at  times,  as  with  large  packages  there  are  no  facili- 
ties for  discharging  it  on  a  dock.'* 

Aeroplanes.— A  large  manufacturer  and  exporter  of 
aeropknes  and  fiying  boats  has  encountered  several  pe- 
culiar and  unusual  problems  in  making  export  shipments, 
chief  of  which,  perhaps,  is  that  of  guarding  against  the 
buckling  of  his  very  long  and  comparatively  light  cases 
in  the  process  of  loading  and  unloading.  The  minimum 
dimensions  of  the  cases  in  which  the  hulls  of  these  ma- 
chines are  shipped  are  43'  x  12'  8%"  x  10'  5" — ^a  total 
of  5|673  cubic  feet,  or  about  142  measurement  tons.  This 
manufacturer  supplies  a  number  of  highly  interesting 
photographs,  which  may  be  referred  to  on  pages  632,  637, 
638.  However,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  engineering  staff 
of  this  company  is  now  engaged  in  a  series  of  researches 
and  experiments  looking  to  the  solving  of  the  delicate 
and  serious  problem  of  so  sta3ring  these  long  and  light 
cases  that  no  danger  from  buckling  can  be  involved. 

In  shipments  of  this  description  there  is  not  only  the 
question  of  shipping  the  entire  hull  intact  in  order  to 
facilitate  quick  erection  on  the  field,  and  the  construction 
of  a  box  that  will  offer  adequate  protection  to  the  hull 
during  shipment,  but  there  is  also  the  question  of  meeting 
railway  requirements  of  "clearance  widths"  (when  maxi- 
mum width  is.  13'  6"  over  the  projecting  wings).  In  the 
shipment  of  one  exceptionally  large  machine  required 
during  the  war  by  the  French  Government,  and  to  be 
delivered  ready  for  operation,  it  was  necessary  to  employ 
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two  ewal  boats  lasbed  together,  and  on  one  occasion  par- 
tially  to  wreck  a  bridge  o¥er  tbe  canal  through  which  the 
shipment  had  to  pass  on  its  way  to  tide-water.  It  is 
to  be  noted  from  the  photographs  that  the  load  of  the 
hull  is  transmitted  to  the  framework  of  the  box  by  means 
of  cross  truss-bracing.  Various  blocking  arrangements, 
cushions  illed  Irith  excelsior  and  braces,  hold  the  hull  in 
place,  special  precaution  being  taken  to  preTent  weaving 
so  that  the  projecting  wings  do  not  come  in  •contact  with 
the  "box. 

In  general,  the  side  walls  of  boxes  are  made  of  two 
layers  of  boards,  completely  lined  with  heavy  waterproof 
paper.  All  metal  parts  of  the  machine  are  liberally  cov- 
ered with  vaseline,  and  all  wires  wrapped  with  paper. 

The  bottoms  of  the  cases  have  supporting  skids,  bev- 
eled off  at  the  ends.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
waterproof  protection  of  the  tops  of  cases,  and  all  cor- 
ners are  strongly  reenforced  by  iron  banding  which,  in 
the  instance  of  the  waterproof  tops,  extends  all  around 
the  cases. 

So  far  as  possible,  auxiliary  ptrts  are  included  in 
the  shipping  cases  for  the  hulls,  but  in  many  instances  the 
panel  or  wing  boxes  are  packed  lat  in  special  cases,  sep- 
arated by  spring  board  slats  which  serve  as  cradles,  these 
boxes  being  intended  for  vertical  shipment;  skids  are 
provided  on  both  tops  and  bottoms. 

Further  details  regarding  these  shipments  will  be 
noted  in.  captions  to  the  several  cuts. 
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PACSKINO  PEACTICES  IN  EXPORTINO  SUMDOT 

OOIWODITIBS 

EVERY  phase  of  export  packing  has  been  exhaus- 
tively treated  in  great  detail  in  this  volume.  The 
construction  of  cases  and  crates,  the  making  of 
bales,  the  shipment  of  bags  and  bundles,  the  kinds  of  lum- 
ber to  be  used,  nailing  and  strapping,  protection  against 
pilfering,  the  interior  packing  of  cases — all  have  been 
dwelt  upon.  In  this  chapter  will  appear  quotations  from 
letters  illustrating  the  practices  of  prominent  American 
manufacturers  and  shippers  as  applying  to  the  export 
shipments  of  their  particular  products,  which  it  is  hoped 
and  believed  will  prove  both  interesting  and  helpful  to 
other  shippers,  not  only  of  the  same  products  but  of  mer- 
chandise comparable  to  that  here  mentioned,  so  far  as 
packing 'requirements  at  least  are  concerned.  The  ex- 
cerpts given  below  should  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  they  represent  actual  practice,  and  that  such 
practice  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  a  resumS  of  some  of 
the  more  striking  and  important  from  among  the  hnn- 
dreds  of  letters  received  by  the  author,  reference  may 
here  briefly  be  made  to  one  feature  of  shipping  for  export 
which  has  not  previously  been  extensively  discussed. 

Crating  Together  Small  Boxes.— Certain  advantages 
may  be  gained,  when  boxes  of  quite  small  size  are  shipped, 
by  combining  in  one  shipping  package  several  of 
the  small  cases  and  strapping  them  into  a  cmte, 
preferably  with  metal  banding,  although  this  is  some- 
times accomplished  by  the  use  of  wooden  cleats.  The  ad- 
vantage referred  to  is  most  notable  in  the  saving  of  han- 
dling charges,  which  may  be  imposed  either  at  port  of 
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shipment  or  at  ports  of  transhipment  or  ultimate  destina- 
tion at  a  stated  rate  per  package,  rather  than  at  a  rate 
on  a  weight  basis.  In  a  great  many  countries  and  in  vari- 
ous ports  of  the  world,  ranging  from  Buenos  Aires  to 
Constantinople,  charges  for  landing  from  steamer  to 
wharf,  carriage  from  wharf  to  cnstom  honse,  porterage 
in  and  from  the  custom  house,  etc.,  may  be  based  on 
the  unit  handled,  no  matter  what  its  weight.  In  such  in- 
stances the  charge  on  a  small  box  of  corn  starch,  for  ex- 
ample, will  be  identically  the  same  as  the  charge  on  six 
boxes  of  corn  starch  if  they  are  crated  together,  maMng 
one  piece  for  handling  purposes.  Furthermore,  there  is 
the  consideration  of  ocean  freight  charges,  which,  as  has 
been  repeatedly  emphasized,  are  more  often  than  not  on 
the  basis  of  the  measurement,  not  the  weight  ton.  If  small 
cases  are  shipped  individually  the  measurement  of  each 
may  involves  a  fraction  of  a  cubic  foot,  whidi  will  be 
counted  as  a  whole  foot  in  assessing  the  freight  diarge, 
which  is  usually  on  the  basis  of  even  feet.  The  aggregate 
measurement  of  a  shipment  of  a  number  of  individual 
small  cases  may,  therefore,  very  much  exceed  the  meas- 
urement which  will  be  made  of  a  combination  of  the  same 
number  of  small  cases,  if  strapped  together  and  shipped 
.as  one  package. 

A  great  many  kinds  of  merchandise  are  customarily 
shipped  in  small  boxes,  including  not  only  such  products 
as  corn  starch  and  raisins,  but,  as  wall  be  noted  in  the 
chapter  in  this  volume  devoted  to  hardware,  makers  of 
mnall  electric  fan  motors  are  accustomed  to  pack  them 
individually  in  cases,  crating  three  or  more  individual 
boxes  together  into  a  single  sUiipiiig  package.  Hand 
sewing  machines  are  usually  packed  in  small  individual 
wooden  boxes,  two,  ihrm  or  four  of  which  are  strapped 
together  into  a  single  crate,  usually  in  this  case  with 
wooden  cleats.  A  photograph  submitted  by  a  manufac- 
turer of  stove  polish,  reproduced  on  page  620,  shows  the 
method  of  crating  togeflier  small  boxes  of  this  product, 
two  or  more  of  which  are  strapped  together  as  illustrated. 
Bach  case  is  individually  bound  with  iron  to  give  it 
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strength  and  also  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  pilfering, 
^  German  exporters,  before  the  war,  were  reported  as 
utilizing  this  method  of  crating  together  small  individual 
boxes  into  a  single  shipping  crate  and  as  having  intro- 
duced a  variation  of  thii  Hind  of  shipping,  which  indeed 
has  not  been  unknown  to  some  American  shippers.  When 
such  shipments  were  dispatched  to  Central  American 
destinations  and  to  some  other  countries  where  import 
duties  are  levied  on  the  basis  of  gross  weights,  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  the  ship's  carpenters  before  dis- 
charging packages  of  this  description  from  the  ship's 
hold  to  knock  off  the  outside  wooden  crating  which  held 
together  the  individual  small  boxes,  thus  saving  the 
importers  the  necessity  of  paying  duties  on  the  weight  of 
the  wooden  crating  which  held  the  individual  units  to- 
gether. This  may  be  a  rather  delicate  undertaking  in  a 
number  of  respects,  but  the  thought  and  study  brought 
to  bear  on  shipping  problems  thus  illustrated  may  well 
be  taken  as  an  example  and  inspiration  to  all  export 
shippers. 

Proceeding  now  to  a  review  of  some  of  the  letters  • 
received  from  important  manufacturing  concerns  describ- 
ing their  practices  in  export  packing,  the  following  are 
recommended  as  deserving  of  careful  reading  and  study : 

Provisions.— For  many  years  the  great  packing  com- 
panies of  the  United  States  have  been  in  the  front  rank 
of  aggressive  and  constructive  exporters.  Indeed,  they 
represent  the  type  of  exporter,  more  or  less  a  pioneer  in 
America  who,  by  investing  large  sums  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, has  performed  that  double  service  which  is  the  ideal 
of  export  work ;  that  is,  while  expanding  American  export 
trade  they  have  also  brought  efficiency  and  development 
to  more  or  less  primitive  countries. 

The  export  packing  done  by  the  great  provision  com- 
panies is  bewildering  in  its  volume  and  complexity,  and 
there  is  probably  no  angle  of  the  work  that  has  not  been 
considered  im  this  multiform  packing  endeavor.  For 
example,  the  experimental  side  has  been  most  carefully 
developed,  and  all  sorts  of  drop  and  tension  tests  have 
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1mm  appled  to  the  different  packages.  In  addition  to 
this  the  most  eihanstive  researdi  work  has  been  done 
with  two  trip  packages,  or  packages  sent  to  foreign  oonH* 
tries  and  then  returned  simply  to  see  the  effect  of  the 
voyage.  Moreover,  results  have  been  consistently  and 
thoroughly  checked,  and  inspectors  have  been  constantly 
at  work  studying  the  conditions  in  foreign  fields  and  re- 
porting hack  home  what  these  conditions  were.  For  ex- 
ample, a  style  of  packing  wiE  be  adopted  which  seems  to 
satisfy  requirements,  hut  the  shipping  department  is  not 
content  with  mere  appearances.  This  package  is  sent, 
out  and  all  of  its  vicissitudes  are  observed.  If  it  has  to 
go  through  the  test  of  being  tossed  to  the  ground  from 
the  head  of  a  West  Indian  negro  this  fact  is  noted,  or  if 
other  'Conditions  have  to  be  met  a  study  is  made  of  these 
coniiitions.  Because  of  these  facts  it  would  well  be  pos- 
sible to  devote  a  large  book  to  the  export  packing  of  a 
great  provision  house.  It  has  been  sought,  however,  in 
this  chapter  to  present  certain  typical  containers  that 
represent  quite  a  wide  range  of  usefulness. 

^Photographs  supplied  by  a  .very  large  packing  com- 
pany are  reproduced,  on  page^  647  and  are  in  general 
sufficiently  described  by  the  captions  printed  under  each 
cut.  The  following  points  are,  however,  to  be  noted.  In 
the  shipment  of  smoked  meats  cases  are  constructed  with 
open  spaces  on  both  sides  in  order  to  give  air  circulation, 
the  meat  contents  being  protected  from  rats  and  other 
verinin  by  a  wire  netting,  as  illustrated. 

Large  cases  holding  500  or  600  pounds  of  hams  or 
■imilar  products  packed  in  salt,  shipped  most  generally 
to  Europe  but  also  to  certain  southern  Aarkets,  are 
usually  protected  at  the  ends  by  hickory  bands,  which 
this  company  has  found  preferable  to  iron  bands  in  the 
shipment  of  these  goods,  thus  preventing  injury  to  steve- 
dores or  others. 

Shipments  of  lard  compound  in  tins  are  commonly 
packed  by  this  concern  in  crates  as  iHustrated  in  photo- 
graphs on  page  647.  The  advantages  of  the  crates  are 
that  in  certain  countries  duties  are  paid  on  the  gross 
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weights  of  the  packages  which  are  materially  reduced 
by  the  use  of  crates,  but  which  at  the  same  time  sup- 
ply a  substantial  package  for  shipping  purposes.  It 
might  at  first  glance  be  thought  that  a  good  many  of  the 
tins  would  be  damaged  because  their  sides  are  exposed 
through  the  crating,  yet  it  is  reported  by  this  company 
that  complaints  are  very  rare  indeed  and  that  even 
though  a  tin  may  occasionally  be  punctured  and  some  of 
the  contents  leak  out,  yet  the  company's  customers  figure 
that  the  net  saving  in  the  duties  through  the  use  of  these 
crates  justifies  the  risk  of  damage  in  transit  to  some  of 
the  tins  when  thus  shipped. 

Paper. —The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  export  of  paper 
is  clearly  revealed  in  the  government  reports  since  ex- 
ports of  paper  increased  from  $46,393,655  in  1917  to 
$54,170,134  in  1918,  and  $86,983,063  in  1919.  The  war 
operated  in  a  number  of  interesting  ways.  The  United 
States  was  practically  the  only  country  in  a  positioii  to 
do  a  world  business,  the  Webb  Bill  led  to  combinations 
in  trade  beyond  seas,  and  in  addition  we  had  a  great 
increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  merchandizing  drive  on 
the  part  of  individuals  and  concerns  doing  an  export 
business.  Undoubtedly,  also,  the  war  operated  favorably 
in  the  sense  of  inducing  paper  exporters,  both  jobbers 
and  mills,  to  give  serious  attention  to  the  reqniremeiits 
of  foreign  countries  with  reference  to  grades  and  siies 
of  paper  that  differ  from  those  in  domestic  use,  and  also 
in  creating  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  mills  to  make 
runs  that  the  foreign  customer  requires. 

K  it  were  suitable  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  bale  would 
represent  the  ideal  package  for  paper.  There  would  be 
a  saving  in  measnrements  and  consequently  freight,  the 
weight  would  be  less  and  ease  of  handling  would  be  great- 
ly facilitated.  Moreover,  the  danger  of  case  breakage  is 
eliminated  with  a  baled  package,  and  a  bale  will  stand  an 
amount  of  bad  handling  that  would  make  the  most  sturdy 
case  turn  faint.  However,  as  a  rule,  fine  papers  must  be 
cased,  although  even  with  this  dass  of  goods  Enropeam 
Biills  dO'  more  baling  than  .American  'mills. 
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weights  of  the  packages  which  are  materially  reduced 
by  the  use  of  crates,  but  which  at  the  same  time  sup- 
ply a  substantial  package  for  shipi)iiig  purposes.  It 
might  at  first  glance  be  thought  that  a  good  many  of  the 
tins  would  be  damaged  because  their  sides  are  exposed 
through  the  crating,  yet  it  is  reported  by  this  company 
that  complaints  are  very  rare  indeed  and  that  even 
though  a  tin  may  occasionally  be  punctured  and  some  of 
the  contents  leak  out,  yet  the  company's  customers  figure 
that  the  net  saving  in  the  duties  through  the  use  of  these 
crates  justifies  the  risk  of  damage  in  transit  to  some  of 
the  tins  when  thus  shipped. 

Paper.— The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  export  of  paper 
is  clearly  revealed  in  the  government  reports  since  ex- 
ports of  paper  increased  from  $4(),393,()55  in  1917  to 
$54,170,134  in  1918,  and  $8(),983,063  in  1919.  The  war 
operated  in  a  number  of  interesting  ways.  The  United 
States  was  practically  the  only  country  in  a  position  to 
do  a  world  business,  the  Webb  Bill  led  to  combinations 
in  trade  beyond  seas,  and  in  addition  we  had  a  great 
increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  merchandizing  drive  on 
the  part  of  individuals  and  concerns  doing  an  export 
business.  Undoubtedly,  also,  the  war  operated  favorably 
in  the  sense  of  inducing  paper  exporters,  both  jobbers 
and  mills,  to  give  serious  attention  to  the  requirenieiits 
of  foreign  countries  with  reference  to  grades  and  sizes 
of  paper  that  differ  from  those  in  domestic  use,  and  also 
in  creating  a  dis]^osition  on  the  part  of  the  mills  to  make 
runs  that  the  foreign  customer  requires. 

If  it  were  suitable  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  bale  would 
represent  the  ideal  package  for  paper.  There  would  be 
a  saving  in  measurements  and  consequently  freight,  the 
weight  would  be  less  and  ease  of  handling  would  be  great- 
ly facilitated.  Moreover,  the  danger  of  case  breakage  is 
eliminated  with  a  baled  package,  and  a  bale  will  stand  an 
amount  of  bad  handling  that  would  make  the  most  sturdy 
case  turn  faint.  However,  as  a  rule,  fine  papers  must  be 
cased,  although  even  with  this  class  of  goods  European 
mills  do  more  baling  than  American  mills. 
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A'hmm  whose  papers  are  well  known  in  many  foreign 
countries  sends  a  photograph  (see  cut,  page  648)  of  its 
standard  export  case  and  states  that:  **A  standard  case 
to  carry  500  pounds  of  paper  is  made  np  from  Ys"  lumber. 
The  ends  of  the  mseslire  cleated  on  both  sides  giving  a 
double  nailng  surface.  There  is  a  waterproof  wrapper 
in  each  of  the  comers,  a  waterproof  lining  for  the  entire 
case,  and  inside  of  this  a  heavy  plain  lining  with  card- 
board in  the  bottom. 

*  *  After  the  case  is  filled  with  paper,  a  cardboard  is 
placed  on  top  and  the  wrapper  is  folded  in  so  that  wHen 
the  M  is  nailed  down,  the  case  is  practically  waterproof. 

Steel  straps  are  placed  around  each  end  of  the  case 
and  steel  bands  around  the  body  of  the  case.  These  are 
tightly  drawn  and  fastened.  The  straps  around  the  body 
of  the  case  are  not  nailed  because  of  the  possibility  of 
injury  to  the  paper.  A  small  staple  is  used  to  prevent 
the  straps  from  rolling  up  when  being  handled. 

"Export  bales  are  covered  with  heavy  waterproof 
paper,  sealed,  a  heavy  plain  wrapper  unsealed,  and  then 
bnrlap,  this  latter  sewed  at  the  sides  and  ends.  A  hard- 
wood board  with  four  wooden  strips  running  across  it, 
is  placed  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  bale. 

*'The  bale  is  prepared  on  the  bed  of  the  press  and 
after  being  wrapped  is  submitted  to  a  pressure  of  24 
tons  and  while  nider  this  pressure  four  steel  bands  are 
irawn  on  and  fastened  with  steel  buckles.  The  bale  is 
then  taken  from  the  press  and  staples  are  put  over  the 
^  hooks  and  in  the  cleats  to  hold  everything  in  place." 

Another  house  doing  an  active  export  trade  in  paper 
sends  photographs  illustrating  baling  of  its  products, 
pages  648,  655,  656,  and  the  following  summary  of  the 
method,  employed: 

The  photographs  represent  typical  bales  of  paper  and 
this  method  is  used  for  large  or  small  bales.  Th^  bales 
shown  in  the  photograph  were  prepared  for  muleback 
transportation  and  formed  part  of  k  shipment  to  Co- 
lombia. The  weight  in  this  mm  was  approximately  200 
pounds  per  bale. 
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The  bales  are  made  np  with  solid  wood  tops  and  bot- 
toms, the  boards  being  new  %"  white  pine  and  the  cleats 
material  of  the  same  wood.  The  first  protective  cov- 
ering is  burlap  and  the  second  a  high  grade  waterproof 
paper.  The  bottom  of  the  bale  is  irst  put  in  the  press, 
then  a  piece  of  burlap,  then  a  sheet  of  waterproof  paper, 
then  the  commercial  paper  that  is  being  shipped,  and  on 
top  the  same  materials  are  placed  as  those  on  the  bottom. 
This  is  shown  in  the  first  photograph. 

The  second  photograph  illustrates  how  the  metal 
bands  are  put  on  the  bale  after  pressure  has  been  applied, 
the  bands  being  fastened  with  a  special  non-slip  patent 
buckle.  The  use  of  the  buckle  obviates  the  necessity  of 
nailing. 

The  bales  are  then  taken  from  the  press,  the  water- 
proof paper  folded  in  and  the  burlap  tightly  sewed,  as 
shown  in  the  third  photograph.  The  fourth  photograph 
shows  a  number  of  completed  bales  ready  for  shipment. 

Shipments  of  roll  news  are  usually  sent  out  from  the 
United  States  uncrated  although  this  does  not  imply  that 
such  is  the  best  method.  On  page  656  is  shown  a  photo- 
graph of  roll  news  in  crates  from  an  American  mill. 
Commercially  this  iii  too  expensive  a  package,  although 
rolls  crated  in  this  way  do  not  suffer  damage  from  steve- 
dores' hooks,  from  cutting  by  cables,  from  bursting  by 
falling,  and  so  on,  and  certain  European  manufacturers 
have  devised  an  inexpensive  method  of  packing  roll  paper 
in  which  a  very  light  crate  is  used.  In  any  instance,  how- 
ever, the  question  is  whether  the  damage  to  the  uncrated 
rolls  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  crating. 

The  Writing  Paper  Manufacturers'  Assodaiion  gives 
the  following  instructions  for  baling  paper: 

"In  shipments  to  overseas  countries  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  take  into  consideration  the  freights,  especially 
in  these  days  of  very  high  freight  rates. 

**It  is  equally  important  that  proper  protection  be 
given  to  the  paper  in  the  way  of  packing,  which  will  pre- 
vent damage  to  the  goods  by  bad  handling  at  loading  and 
unloading  points. 
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^^Jm.  some  wmitries,  particularly  on  the  West  Coast 
of  South  America,  where  the  cargo  is  usually  lightereil 
from  the  steamer  to  the  pier,  sometimes  under  very  rou^ 
sea  conditions,  it  happens  that  packages  are  broken  open 
and  the  contents  very  seriously  damaged. 

"For  any  but  the  tetter  grades  of  paper  an  export 
bale  is  preferred  to  a  calie  as  the  bale  reduces  consider- 
ably the  measuremeiitSi  therefore  reduces  the  maniie 
freight,  yet  protects  the  paper  sufficiently,  especially  if 
the  regulation  bale  is  adopted  and  carefully  made. 

"In  some  countries  the  port  charges,  usually  very 
high,  are  assessed  on  the  gross  weight  of  the  shipping 
pai»age,  tiius  tavormg  Jjiuropean  oompetitiou  wnere  iMil- 
ing  is  invariably  the  method  of  paddnV  adopted. 

"While  hydraulio  balmg  is  preferable  it  is  by  no 
means  imperative ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  better  bale  is 
often  made  as  a  jack  bale,  as  mentioned  below,  by  the 
ordinary  method  employed  in  some  mills,  than  where  a 
hydraulic  apparatus  is  used. 

"The  speeiications  for  the  standard  export  bale  are 
as  follows :  Unless  otherwise  instrueteda  reams  are  to  be 
placed  iat  in  bales.  At  rare  intervals,  sheets  are  required 
so  large  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  each  ream 
folded  once.  If  reams  are  folded  they  are  to  be  placed 
in  the  bale  with  folded  edges  alternating. 

"If  order  calls  for  sheets  ream  wrapped,  each  ream 
is  taJken  separately  and  entirely  "wrapped  mrith  strong 
paper  and  sealed  with  sealing  wax  or  tape ;  gummed  tape 
is  preferred  because  it  leaves  no  impression  in  the  better 
papers  such  as  M.  F.,  S.  C,  Writings  and  Boards. 

"For  each  bale  two  wooden  heads  are  provided. 
These  heads  are  preferably  constructed  as  follows :  Two 
layers  of  %"  lumber  nailed  together,  the  boards  in  the 
upper  layer  running  opposite  to  the  boards  of  the 
under  layer.  All  heads  are  one  quarter  inch  longer  and 
wider  than  the  size  of  sheets  to  be  baled.  (For  example : 
For  sheets  cut  24"  x40"  the  heads  should  measure  2414" 
xSBy^f)  The  practice  obtaining  in  some  mills  of  put- 
ting heavy  wooden  cleats  on  single  boards  at  the  top  and 
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bottom  should  be  substituted  by  the  above  method,  inas- 
much as  the  steamship  companies  measure  to  the  extreme 
dimensions  of  a  bale  and  charge  accordingly — a  half  inch 
addition  being  counted  as  a  whole,  and  in  a  shipment  of  a 
considerable  quantity  making  quite  a  difference  in  the 
freights  payable. 

"The  regulation  or  standard  bale  is  500  pounds  gross, 
although  bales  are  often  heavier  than  this.  Occasionally 
smaller  size  bales  are  specified  for  which  differentials 
should  be  charged  to  cover  the  additional  costs. 

"The  process  of  making  the  bale  as  a  jack  bale  is 
about  as  follows :  Place  o'n  a  truck  about  three  feet  high 
two  pieces  of  yg"  band  iron,  lengthwise  of  the  sheef;.  Then 
a  wooden  head  goes  on  above  the  band  iron.  Mext  two 
sheets  of  heavy  screenings  or  strong  sulphite  paper  are 
laid  down,  same  being  of  sufficient  length  to  cover  one- 
half  of  the  bale.  A  mill  doing  a  great  deal  of  baling  has 
found  most  efficient  and  even  stronger  than  burlap,  which 
is  often  used  instead  of  paper,  what  is  known  as  *Bull 
Hide  Wrapper,'  of  a  weight  24"  x  36" — ^230  pounds. 

"The  reams  are  then  piled  on  neatly  and  evenly; 
above  the  whole  a  duplicate  of  the  bottom  equipment  is 
placed — first  sulphite  wrappers  and  finally  a  wooden 
head.  Then  four  cross  strips  of  %"  No.  22  band  iron  are 
laid  upon  the  wooden  head  and  the  pressure  is  applied  by 
jack,  where  this  is  used,  or  by  hydraulic  press  where 
available.  Hydraulic  bales  are  built  in  the  press.  When 
a  certain  pressure  is  reached,  with  the  degree  of  which 
the  finishers  will  soon  become  familiar,  the  jack  or  press 
is  stopped,  the  wrappers  are  neatly  folded  in  and  fast- 
ened strongly.  After  this  is  properly  done  the  cross 
strips  of  band  iron  (which  are  of  sufficient  length  to 
reach  around  the  bale  and  lap)  are  drawn  ticfat  and 
buckled  with  one  inch  buckles  or  seals  supplied  by  the 
Signode  Company;  the  bands  running  lengthwise  are 
then  tightened  and  buckled.  If  buckles  are  used  a  piece 
of  burlap  or  canvas  is  wound  around  the  bands  at  the 
buckles  to  form  a  protection  for  the  edges  of  the  paper; 
then  pressure  is  lelieved  and  ihe  bale  is  oomiAete. 
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"Mills  not  equipped  with  hydraulic  presses  might  find 
it  advantageous  to  correspond  with  the  makers  of  inex- 
pensive  instruments  used  for  tightening  the  iron  bands 
and  inisMng  tbe  bnckling.  Bulky  paper  can  be  baled  with 
this  system  without  a  baling  press  of  any  kind,  but  care 
should  be  taken  to  buy  the  instrument for  Yg'^iron  bands 
(thickness  No.  22),  as  nothing  less  will  carry  safely  a 
standard  bale  of  500  pounds.  Some  mills  have  met  with 
failure  in  trying  this  system  with  instruments.  A  set 
of  instruments  consisting  of  two  ratchets  and  one  sealing 
device  formerly  cost  $30. 

-For  the  Ire  expensive  grade  of  paper  it  may  be 
best  to  add  burlaps  to  the  baling  press,  when  this  com- 
modity will  have  returned  to  a  more  normal  price." 

The  illustrations  shomi  with  this  text  (see  i)age  661) 
are  published  by  the  association  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing baling  methods  recommended  in  the  above  bulletin. 

A  large  San  Francisco  firm  of  general  exporters  deal- 
ing cMefiy  with  the  Orient,  calls  attention,  in  a  letter  de- 
voted particularly  to  exports  of  paper,  to  many  com- 
plaints received  from  its  customers  in  the  Far  East  which 
refer  to  the  practice  of  some  paper  makers  of  shippins^  in 
packages  merely  wrapped  in  heavy  paper  and  bound  with 
light  rope;  in  consequence  of  which  practice  the  covers 
are  f  reiently  entirely  torn  away  bythe  time  the  ship- 
ment  arrives  at  destination  and  the  identifying  mark  lost. 
In  shipments  of  paper  in  compressed  bales,  burlapped 
and  crated,  a  method  of  packing  considered  ideal  for  cer- 
tain papers,  consignees  in  the  Orient  have  found  that  the 
board  was  not  strong  enough  and  the  strap  too  light  to 
stand  rough  handling.  Complaint  has  also  been  made  of 
shipments  of  - book  paper  in  cas^s  of  too  light  or  over- 
'dried  lunoiberi  which  arrived  broken  with  resulting  f  ra3^ng 
of  the  edges  of  the  sheets  of  the  paper,  all  of  which  had 
to  be  trimmed  before  they  could  he  used.  Customers  of 
this  export  house  insist  that  every  ream  of  book  or  other 
high-priced  paper  must  be  ream  wrapped,  and  that  more 
attention  be  paid  to  the  marking  in  order  that  identifica- 
tion at  destination  maay  be  easy,"  each  "case  of  one  weight 
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**  Mills  not  equipped  with  hydraulic  presses  might  find 
it  advantageous  to  correspond  with  the  makers  of  inex- 
pensive instruments  used  for  tightening  the  iron  bands 
and  finishing  the  buckling.  Bulky  paper  can  be  baled  with 
this  system  without  a  baling  press  of  any  kind,  but  care 
should  be  taken  to  buy  the  instrument  for  iron  bands 
(thiekness  No.  22),  as  nothing  less  will  carry  safely  a 
standard  bale  of  500  pounds.  Some  mills  have  met  with 
faihire  in  trying  this  system  with  instruments.  A  set 
of  instruments  consisting  of  two  ratchets  and  one  sealing 
device  formerly  cost  $30. 

**For  the  more  expensive  grade  of  paper  it  may  be 
best  to  add  burlaps  to  the  baling  press,  when  this  com- 
modity will  have  returned  to  a  more  normal  price." 

The  illustrations  shown  with  this  text  (see  page  661) 
are  published  by  the  association  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing baling  methods  recommended  in  tlie  above  bulletin. 

A  large  San  Francisco  firm  of  general  exjiorters  deal- 
ing chiefly  with  the  Orient,  calls  attention,  in  a  letter  de- 
voted particularly  to  exports  of  paper,  to  many  com- 
plaints received  from  its  customers  in  the  Far  East  which 
refer  to  the  practice  of  some  paper  makers  of  shipping  in 
packages  merely  wrapped  in  heavy  paper  and  bound  with 
light  rope;  in  consecinenee  of  which  practice  the  covers 
are  frequently  entirely  torn  away  by  the  time  the  ship- 
ment arrives  at  destination  and  the  identifying  mark  lost. 
In  shipments  of  paper  in  compressed  bales,  burlapped 
and  crated,  a  method  of  packing  considered  ideal  for  cer- 
tain papers,  consignees  in  the  Orient  have  found  that  the 
board  was  not  strong  enough  and  the  strap  too  light  to 
stand  rough  handling.  Complaint  has  also  been  made  of 
shipments  of  book  paper  in  cas«?s  of  too  light  or  over- 
dried  lumber,  which  arrived  broken  with  resulting  fraying 
of  the  edges  of  the  sheets  of  the  paper,  all  of  which  had 
to  be  trimmed  before  they  could  be  used.  Customers  of 
this  export  house  insist  that  every  ream  of  book  or  other 
high-priced  paper  must  be  ream  wrapped,  and  that  more 
attention  be  paid  to  the  marking  in  order  that  identifica- 
tion at  destination  may  be  easy,' each  "ca,se  of  one  weight 
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to  be  mimbered  consecutively,  should  speciicatioms  con- 
tain several  different  weights,  and  the  weight  sheet  to  be 
in  exact  accordance  with  both  net  and  gross  weights. 

A  large  New  York  export  house,  commenting  on  de- 
mands which  are  sometimes  made  on  American  manufac- 
turers for  the  casing  of  shipments  of  newsprint  and  other 
papers,  remarks  that  loss  in  shipping  the  American  way 
rarely  reaches  2  per  cent,  which  is  actually  less  than  the 
cost  of  boxing  would  amount  to.  Therefore,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  American  practice  is  preferable,  but  it 
is  pointed  out  that  pressure  ought,  if  possible,  to  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  steamship  companies  to  reduce  the 
use  of  hooks  in  loading  on  board  vejssel  at  American 
potts,  since  practically  all  the  damage  comes  frotn  the 
careless  and  indiscriminate  use  of  such  hooks. 

Specifications  for  packing  of  the  General  Engineer 
Depot  of  the  United  States  Army  include  the  following: 
**Eoofing  paper  will  be  shipped  in  rolls,  wrapped  in  stout 
paper  well  gummed  down,  with  cloth  pasted  over  the  ends 
and  on  to  the  sides ;  or  equal  method.  Roofing  paper  in 
rolls  should  be  stacked  on  ends,  and  away  from  steana 
pipes." 

Leather. — ^With  an  increase  of  more  than  four  hundred 
per  cent  in  leather  exports  in  1919  as  compared  with  1918, 
the  exports  in  1919  amounting  to  $218,784,060,  the  United 
States  takes  its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  great 
leather  exporting  countries  of  the  world.  It  is  true  that 
a  continuation  of  this  immense  volume  of  business  is  not 
to  be  expected  as  conditions  become  normal,  but  none  the 
less  it  is  certain  that  a  consil^iible  portion  of  the  gain 
will  be  conserved. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  manufacturers  of  all 
leather  products  have  been  keenly  mindful  of  the  neces- 
sity of  good  packing  and  well  considered  protection  for 
this  commodity.  Humidity,  oil,  abrasion,  and  a  number 
of  other  perils  must  be  guarded  against  in  overseas  ship- 
ments of  leather,  and  the  progressive  exporter  has  made 
every  effort  to  meet  the  various  requirements. 

A  photograph  shown  on  page  662  illustrates  pack- 
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img  of  high  grade  calf  skins.  The  letter  of  the  manufao- 
tiirer  accompanying  the  photographs  reads  as  follows: 

**We  consider  the  item  of  packing  most  important  for 
the  American  exporters  competing  in  foreign  markets, 
and  we  are  therefore  gladly  giving  yon  some  data  in  con- 
nection with  the  packing  of  onr  prodncts.  No  general 
rule  can  Be  applied  for  packing,  inasmuch  as  the  packing 
should  be  made  adaptable  to  the  rules  prevailing  in  some 
countries,  this  being  very  important  to  avoid  payment  of 
overcharges  by  the  consignees. 

"  As  a  rnle,  we  always  endeavor  to  do  onr  packing  so 
as  to  facilitate  handling,  wrapping  onr  leather  in  snch  a 
way  as  to  have  the  goods  entirely  covered  with  gray  kraf  t 
paper  and  tied  with  tape.  These  bundles  are  in  turn 
packed  in  cases  made  of  high-grade  lumber,  so  that  they 
will  be  as  tight  as  a  wooden  case  can  be.  Before  the  goods 
are  placed  in  these  cases,  each  case  is  lined  with  water- 
proof paper,  the  leather  is  then  put  in  and  a  layer  of 
waterproof  paper  placed  on  the  top  and  the  covers  put 
on.  To  give  more  strength,  each  case  is  bound  on  either 
end  ami  in  the  middle  with  %"  box  straps. 

"The  marking  of  the  cases  is  also  a  very  important 
item  and  should  receive  proper  attention  from  exporters. 
We  mark  each  case  in  two  places  with  outside  dimensions 
of  box,  namely,  length,  breadth  and  thickness,  and  with 
the  gross,  legal  and  net  weights,  together  with  initials  of 
the  consignee  and  the  port  of  destination.  We  sometimes 
add  the  route  by  which  the  package  is  sent  to  facilitate 
its  delivery." 

A  large  shipper  writes :  "Patent  leather  is  japanned 
by  covering  with  enamel  and  baking  either  in  the  heat  of 
the  sun  or  in  an  oven.  Therefore,  it  is  very  susceptible 
to  heat  or  cold  and  must  be  very  carefully  packed  to  pre- 
vent sticking  or  cracking. 

"Leather  is  sold  in  *8ides,'  which  are  just  what  the 
word  would  indicate — that  is,  the  hide  of  Ihe  animal  is  cut 
down  the  back,  and  the  hide  from  each  side  constitutes  a 
'side'  of  leather.  A  side  of  oow  leather  measures  about 
IS  :8ijuare  f eet«  j 
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"In  preparing  for  packing,  the  sides  are  folded  over  a 
square  frame  made  of  two  parallel  strips  4)f  wood  joined 
by  two  parallel  strips  of  cardboard.  Upon  this  frame  a 
half  dozen  or  sometimes  a  dozen  sides  are  folded  over 
each  other  in  three  folds,  forming  a  bundle  that  is  ap- 
proximately square.  The  sides  are  laid  on  top  of  one 
another  in  pairs,  with  the  inished  or  hair  surfaces  toward 
each  other,  and  between  each  side  of  a  pair  as  well  m 
between  the  pairs  there  is  a  layer  of  cotton  felt. 

"The  sides  are  wrapped  with  wrapping  paper,  or,  in 
shipment  to  most  ports,  with  waterproof  paper,  and  they 
are  packed  in  a  flat  wooden  case  made  to  measure.  The 
cases  are  usually  iron  strapped,  the  straps  being  nailed  to 
tha  case.  If  ordered,  additional  protection  from  moisture 
and  from  thieves  is  provided  by  lining  the  case  with  tin, 
the  top  of  the  tin  inner  case  b3ing  soldered  on ;  sometimes 
an  inner  case  of  wood,  insttaJ  of  tin  is  used.  Especially 
heavy  leathers — not  patent — are  sometimes  packed  in 
bales  instead  of  cases^  and  chicken  wire  is  wrapped 
around  the  bales  to  prevent  theft." 

Another  large  manufacturer  of  patent  leather  states: 
"One  dozen  sides  of  patent  leather  are  packed  to  a 
bundle,  the  finished  sides  being  face  toface.  Cotton  wad- 
ding  is  placed  between  these  sides.  Bundles  are  folded 
in  four  folds  by  folding  first  through  the  middle  then 
folding  in  half  again.  On  the  outside  of  each  bundle,  a 
tally  of  the  foot  measurement  with  the  grade  and  weight 
is  pasted,  as  well  as  a  label:  'Do  not  handle  until  thor- 
oughly warm. ' 

"Leather  is  then  ready  for  casing.  The  bundles  are 
tiered,  or  piled,  one  on  top  of  the  other  as  evenly  as  pos- 
sible, and  an  actual  measurement  is  taken  so  that  the 
goods  may  fit  the  case  snugly  to  prevent  them  from  shift- 
ing. GN)ods  are  packed,  as  a  rule,  about  twenty  to  twenty- 
ive  dozen  to  a  case  measuring  from  ten  to  fifteen  ouMc 
feet.  Larger  goods,  hides  of  about  eighteen  to  nineteen 
square  feet,  are  packed  about  fifteen  to  twenty  dozen  til  t 
case.  These  cases  are  lined  with  waterproof  paper  to 
prevent  as  much  moisture  as  possible  from  getting  to  the 
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goods.  As  these  cases  are  faily  large,  averaging  about 
three  hundred  to  five  hundred  pounds,  it  is  adYisable  that 
fg"  stock  be  used,  with  iron  straps  and  cleats  as  well  as 
nails,  BO  that  they  may  be  safe  and  secure  in  transit.  • 

"Patent  kid  is  packed  the  same  as  the  sides  as  far  as 
the  cotton  wadding  is  concerned,  but  there  are  two  dozen 
skins  to  a  bundle,  and  they  are  not  folded  but  are  laid 
Eat.  About  twenty-five  to  thirty  dozen  skins  are  packed 
In  a  case.  The  cases  being  much  smaller  and  lighter  in 
weight,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  use  such  heavy  stock 
as  for  side  leathers ;  in  these  cases,      stock  is  used. 

** When  packed,  the  cases  are  stenciled  as  to  mark 
(representing  name  and  address),  number,  gross  and  net 
weights,  as  well  as  measurements.  AH  cases  containing 
leather  should  also  be  stenciled  :  **Keep  dry  and  do  not 
store  next  to  any  boilers.'  It  is  preferable  to  have  such 
indications  appear  not  only  in  English  but  in  the  Ian- 
guage  of  the^itry  to  which  shipped." 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  considerable  discretion 
must  be  used  by  shippers  of  patent  leather  in  the  choice 
of  material  with  which  to  separate  the  japanned  sides  of 
the  different  skins.  Tissue  paper  sometimes  used  for 
this  purpose,  often,  when  shipped  through  hot  waters  or 
across  the  equator,  adheres  to  the  enamel  and  results  in 
loss  of  as  high  as  60  per  cent  of  the  shipment.  Further- 
more, leather  ought  not  to  be  shipped  in  uncased  bundles 
when  it  is  possible  to  avoid  so  doing.  Certainly  such 
bundles  ought  never  to  be  protected  merely  by  paper 
which  is  almost  certain  to  be  destroyed  in  the  course  of 
shipment  with  loss  of  the  identifying  marks.  There  must 
be  adequate  protection  by  waterproofing  materials  as 
well  m  paper  llBings,  strong  outside  buriap  wrappings 
and  every  insurance  against  damage  from  hooks. 

liOftther  Belting.— American  leather  belting  has  made 
an  excellent  place  for  itself  in  export  trade,  and  no  small 
part  of  this  success  has  been  due  to  the  care  with  which 

angles  in  belting  packing,  although  the  main  point  is 
adequate  protection  against  humidity.    In  the  photo- 
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graphs  annexed  to  this  chapter  stress  has  heen  laid  on 
the  waterproof  coverings  provided  for  the  belting,  and 
this  point  must  be  most  carefully  considered.  Strengtli 
of  package  is  also  of  great  importance,  as  the  contents  of 
this  class  of  shipment  are  not  only  of  considerable  value 
but  the  weight  of  the  case  is  fairly  great.  ~~ 

A  well-known  manufacturing  company  submits  a 
statement  relative  to  its  export  practice,  to  be  consid- 
erea  in  connection  with  photographs  reproduced  on  pages 
662  and  667,  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Leather  belting  is  put  up  in  rolls  packed  in  burlap 
with  rubber  cloth,  the  waterproofing  material  being  on 
the  inside  next  to  the  belting.  The  burlap  used  is  of 
heavy  texture,  10  ounces,  40  inches  wide,  the  bales  of  the 
belting  weighing  from  600  to  700  pounds,  usually  in  rolls 
of  about  100  meters  length  (328  feet).  J5  ive  or  SIX  rous 
securely  fastened  together  so  that  they  will  not  rub  or 
the  ends  become  loose  while  in  transit  are  placed  in  suit- 
able, strong  and  heavy  wooden  cases,  usually  of  ly^" 
stock,  securely  strapped  with  band  iron.  The  rolls  are 
usually  tied  with  heavy  rope  and  the  waterproof  cloth  and 
burlap  sewed  securely  with  30-ply  Osprey  sewing  twine. 
Details  of  the  methods  adopted  by  this  concem  in  its 
export  packing  will  be  observed  from  the  photographs 
to  which  reference  is  made. 

Packing  of  Automobile  Tires.— The  value  of  the  ex- 
ports of  automobile  tires  during  the  fiscal  year  1919  was 
over  six  times  that  of  1914,  and  in  the  case  of  a  number 
of  countries  as  much  money  was  spent  in  the  United 
States  for  tires  as  these  same  countries  spent  for  auto- 
mobiles. For  example,  Argentina  gave  us  82  cents  in 
orders  for  tires  for  every  dollar  spent  for  American 
automobiles,  and  for  every  commercial  or  passenger  car 
sent  to  the  Argentine  approximately  $1,080  was  spent  for 
tires.  Another  interesting  fact  about  the  Argentine  ex- 
port trade  is  that  orders  for  American  .tires  during  1919 
were  83  times  as  large  as  the  orders  from  the  same  coun- 
try during  1914.  The  value  of  our  exports  to  Braasil  in 
1919  was  56  times  that  of  1914,  the  exports  to  Chile  ran 
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up  to  106  times  the  value  of  those  of  1014,  and  for  every 
dollar  spent  by  Chile  for  American  automobiles  during 
the  past  year  approximately  79  cents  were  spent  for  tires. 
The  value  of  our  exports  of  tires  to  the  Dutch  Bast 
Indies  in  1919  was  303  times  that  of  the  1914  value,  and 
for  every  automobile  we  sold  to  this  section  of  the  world 
we  sold  $304  worth  of  tires.  In  the  ease  of  British  India 
the  value  of  tire  exports  was  131  times  that  of  1914. 

These  igures  might  be  continued,  but  the  showing 
would  merely  amount  to  the  same  thing,  and  the  net  proof 
would  be  that  the  export  business  for  the  tire  manufac- 
turer is  to-day  decidedly  worth  while  and  that  the  Ameri- 
can tire  in  the  lan^iia^e  of  a  woll-knowii  manufacturer  is 
a  **good  tire."  It  is  possible  that  under  normal  com^ 
petition  these  percentages  will  not  be  maintained,  but  the 
great  tire  factories  of  the  United  States  are  going  after 
world  business  in  a  determined  way  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  volume  of  exports  in  American  tires  will  con- 
tinue to  be  large.  In  their  work  the  tire  companies  are 
carrying  the  fight  into  the  customer's  own  country,  as 
even  a  cursory  glance  through  foreign  publications  with 
their  large  space  advertisements  of  American  tire  fao- 
tones  will  snow. 

An  automobile  tire  is  a  very  valuable  product  and  the 
manufacturers  are  making  a  careful  study  of  the  export 
situation  and  are  producing  a  good  package.  The  pro- 
tection from  humidity  is  adequate,  and  the  opportunity 
presented  for  filling  the  case  to  its  maximum  is  intelli- 
gently taken  a4vantage  of . 

Attention  has  been  called  during  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cussion of  export  packing,  to  the  advisability  of  filling  up 
open  spaces  with  small  packaged  goods,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  automobile  tire  a  splendid  opportunity  is  offered 
to  fill  the  **hole  in  the  doughnut."  The  company,  t^ 
whose  courtesy  the  author  is  indebted  for  the  phiSto- 
graphs  in  this^  chapter  (see  'Cuts  pages  668  and  673) 
packs  the  "hole"  snugly  with  the  inner  tube  boxes*  a 
practice  that  is  fairly  general. 

The  manager  of  the  shipping  department  of  a  house 
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doing  one  of  the  largest  international  trades  in  a  varied 
line  of  rubber  goods,  says  as  to  his  packing  methods  that 
there  is  no  seal  affixed  to  the  cases  and  the  only  means 
used  to  prevent  pilfering  is  the  nailed  strapping.  All 
identification  marks  are  kept  from  cases.  Attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  this  organissation  a 
nailless  strapping  was  used  for  a  short  time,  but  it  was 
found  that  it  would  not  stay  on  the  cases.  Consequently  a 
return  was  immediately  made  to  the  nailed  strap. 

This  company  makes  a  very  large  variety  of  goods 
and  the  packing  is  not  standardized  except  for  a  few 
items.  The  goods  as  a  rule  ai"e  packed  in  accordance  with 
customers'  specifications  and  customs  requirements.  In 
shipping  to  Great  Britain  no  straps  are  affixed  to  the 
cases,  but  shipments  are  confined  to  one  or  two  of  the 
largest  steamship  lines  which  give  particular  attention 
to  the  proper  handling  of  freight. 

It  is  oouamonly  believed  that  a  method  of  reducing 
the  space  occupied  by  a  package  consists  in  putting  the 
cleats  or  battens  on  the  inside  of  the  case.  The  concern 
under  discussion,  however,  states  that  it  tried  this  method 
but  found  that  the  support  given  the  cases  was  not  as 
satisfactory  as  when  the  cleat  or  batten  was  on  the  out- 
side. 

This  company  is  constantly  experimenting  with  two- 
way  shipments,  or  shipments  sent  out  to  be  returned  in 
the  original  cases  in  order  to  check  results  of  the  packing 
method,  and  very  close  touch  is  kept  with  its  different 
foreign  branches  so  that  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
various  packings  may  be  determined.  In  addition  to  fol- 
lowing the  instructions  of  customers,  or  the  requirements 
of  local  customs  regulations,  a  great  deal  of  the  packing 
is  done  along  lines  advised  by  the  different  branches  over- 

(2  Ail  a 

There  is  a  further  thought  that  operates  in  the  work 
oX  this  company.  It  has  been  found  that  in  many  coun- 
tries it  is  possible  to  sell  'Cases  for  two  or  threC'  times 
their  original  cost.  This  factor  reduces  quite  materially 
the  cost  of  packing,  and  also  makes  possible  i  I  more  ex- 
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pensive  package  than  might  otherwise  be  used.  It  also 
explains  the  preference  of  the  company  for  case^  rather 
than  bales* 

Another  large  shipper  states-:  "The  question  of  ex- 
port paciking  is  a  pretty  large  one  and  mnst  be  dealt 
with  individually,  no  fixed  rule  being  applicable  to  all 
commodities. 

**  Buyers  in  some  countries  require  goods  shipped  in 
cases,  while  others  require  them  shipped  in  bundles. 
Some  goods  are  dutiable  on  gross  weight,  some  freight 
rates  are  charged  on  cubical  contents  of  cases,  while 
duties  on  others  are  assessed  on  the  net  weights. 

"It  is  therefore  necessary  for  any  manufacturer  to 
know  the  laws  pertaining  to  a  particular  shipment  that 
he  desires  to  make,  and  it  is  then  up  to  the  manufacturer 
to  arrange  his  packing  in  the  most  advantageous  way  for 
his  enstomer* 

"As  regards  antomobile  tires  and  tnbes,  we  ship  them 
both  in  bales  and  in  boxes.  Oreat  care  mnst  be  taken  in 
each  instance  to  guarantee  safety  in  delivery,  to  avoid 
damage,  to  insure  against  pilferage  and  injury  which 
may  be  sustained  by  the  use  of  grappling  hooks,  draw 
hooks,  eta 

"In  arranging  for  our  shipments  in  cases,  we  number 
our  cases,  say,  from  one  to  six.  Each  case  has  it&  par- 
ticular cubical  contents  and  will  receive  a  certain  number 
of  certain  sizes  of  tires,  themselves  nested  in  the  case, 
and  in  the  open  parts  we  pack  tubes,  and  on  either  side 
of  the  tires  a  certain  proportion  of  advertising  material, 
so  that  when  the  case  is  complete  it  is  practically  a  solid 
mass,  securely  nailed  and  fltrapped  with  steel  strapping 
around  each  .edge,  properly  marked,  after  having  all  been 
placed  in  a  so-called  waterproof  paper  package. 

"All  our  boxes  are  marked  by  specially  cut  type.  We 
do  not  rely  upon  hand  marks.  We  mark  our  boxes  on  all 
four  sides  and  in  some  cases  both  ends,  so  that  they  are 
easily  distinguishable  in  a  large  lot  of  boxes  ready  to  go 
on  or  off  ship  or  remain  stored  in  a  warehouse. 

"Our  weights  are  always  given  in  both  standard  and 
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pensive  package  than  might  otherwise  be  used.  It  also 
explains  the  preference  of  the  company  for  cases  rather 
than  bales. 

Another  large  shipper  statest  **The  question  of  ex- 
port packing  is  a  pretty  large  one  and  must  be  dealt 
with  individually,  no  ixed  rule  being  applicable  to  all 
commodities. 

**  Buyers  in  some  countries  require  goods  shipped  in 
cases,  while  others  require  them  shipped  in  bundles. 
Some  goods  are  dutiable  on  gross  weight,  some  freight 
rates  are  charged  on  cubical  contents  of  cases,  while 
duties  on  others  are  assessed  on  the  net  weights. 

**It  is  therefore  necessary  for  any  manufacturer  to 
know  the  laws  pertaining  to  a  particular  shipment  that 
he  desires  to  make,  and  it  is  then  up  to  the  manufacturer 
to  arrange  his  packing  in  the  most  advantageous  way  for 
his  customer. 

**As  regards  automobile  tires  and  tubes,  we  ship  them 
both  in  bales  and  in  boxes.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in 
each  instance  to  guarantee  safety  in  delivery,  to  avoid 
damage,  to  insure  against  pilferage  and  injury  which 
may  be  sustained  by  the  use  of  grappling  hooks,  draw 
hooks,  etc. 

**In  arranging  for  our  shipments  in  cases,  we  number 
our  cases,  say,  from  one  to  six.  Each  case  has  its  par- 
ticular cubical  contents  and  will  receive  a  certain  number 
of  certain  sizes  of  tires,  themselves  nested  in  the  case, 
and  in  the  open  parts  we  pack  tubes,  and  on  either  side 
of  the  tires  a  certain  proportion  of  advertising  material, 
so  that  when  the  case  is  complete  it  is  practically  a  solid 
mass,  securely  nailed  and  strapped  with  steel  strapping 
around  each  edge,  properly  marked,  after  having  all  been 
placed  in  a  so-called  waterproof  paper  package. 

''An  our  boxes  are  marked  by  specially  cut  type.  We 
do  not  rely  upon  hand  marks.  We  mark  our  boxes  on  all 
four  sides  and  in  some  cases  both  ends,  so  that  they  are 
easily  distinguishable  in  a  large  lot  of  boxes  ready  to  go 
on  or  off  ship  or  remain  stored  in  a  warehouse. 

"Our  weights  are  always  given  in  both  standard  and 
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kilo  weights,  and  our  marking  is  necessarily  very  clear. 
Our  boxes  are  all  made  of  %"  surfaced  on  one  side  ma- 
terial with  a  reenforcement  in  each  comer,  securely 
nailed  with  cement-coated  nails." 

Bath  Tubs  and  Sanitary  Wart.~Tbe  following  is  an 
excerpt  from  a  letter  received  from  a  prominent  mannf ao- 
tnrer  of  sanitary  installations  who  does  a  large  export 
business:  Packing  as  related  to  export  shipments  is  one 
of  the  most  important  steps  in  building  up  a  permanent 
and  lasting  export  trade.  It  is  the  finishing  touch  of  the 
mannfacturer's  effort  to  supply  onr  foreign  trade  with 
his  product,  and  for  this  reason  should  have  the  most 
careful  attention  of  any  operation  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture and  completion  of  the  order. 

Aside  from  this  viewpoint,  it  must  be  considered 
that  an  export  shipment  receives  exceptionally  rough 
handling,  is  subject  to  various  climatic  conditions,  dif- 
ferent methods  of  handling  and  transhipment  at  times. 
The  manufacturer  who  tries  to  use  the  same  packing  for 
export  as  domestic  business  is  making  a  grave  mistake 
and  adding  to  the  bad  reputation  which  the  careless 
American  exporter  has  acquired  abroad. 

**Our  products,  sanitary  bathroom  and  plumbing  fix- 
tures, are  carefully  crated  in  open  slat  crates  but  with 
the  slats  not  more  than  1%"  or  2"  apart.  The  lumber 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  crates  is  heavy  %"  stock, 
and  the  greatest  care  is  taken  when  the  ware  is  packed 
in  the  crates  that  it  will  take  up  the  least  possible  space 
and  yet  stand  the  unusually  rough  handling  to  which  ex- 
port shipments  are  subject.  Packing  is  as  much  a  trade 
as  carpentry,  and  no  definite  instruction  can  be  given,  as 
circumstances  and  article  to  be  shipped  alter  the  case. 
However,  it  is  advisable  to  put  the  best  packers  in  an 
organization  on  export  shipments.  All  crates  should  be 
iron  strapped  with  at  least  n  tough  band  strapping, 
and  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  special  instrument  to  draw 
these  bands  tightly  around  the  crate. 

"The  subject  of  marking  crates  for  export  shipment 
is  an  important  one.  Maiks  should  always  be  stenniled 
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kilo  weights,  and  our  marking  is  necessarily  very  clear. 
Our  boxes  are  all  made  of  surfaced  on  one  side  ma- 
terial with  a  reenforcement  in  each  comer,  securely 
nailed  with  cement-coated  nails." 

Bath  Tubs  and  Sanitary  Ware.— The  following  is  an 
excerpt  from  a  letter  received  from  a  prominent  manufac- 
turer of  sanitary  installations  who  does  a  large  export 
business:  "Packing  as  related  to  export  shipments  is  one 
of  the  most  important  steps  in  building  up  a  permanent 
and  lasting  export  trade.  It  is  the  finishing  touch  of  the 
manufacturer's  effort  to  supply  our  foreign  trade  with 
his  product,  and  for  this  reason  should  have  the  most 
careful  attention  of  any  operation  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture and  completion  of  the  order. 

"Aside  from  this  viewpoint,  it  must  be  considered 
that  an  export  shipment  receives  exceptionally  rough 
handling,  is  subject  to  various  climatic  conditions,  dif- 
ferent methods  of  handling  and  transhipment  at  times. 
The  manufacturer  who  tries  to  use  the  same  packing  for 
export  as  domestic  business  is  making  a  grave  mistake 
and  adding  to  the  bad  reputation  which  the  careless 
American  exporter  has  acquired  abroad. 

"Our  products,  sanitary  bathroom  and  plumbing  fix- 
tures, are  carefully  crated  in  open  slat  crates  but  with 
the  slats  not  more  than  11/2"  or  2"  apart.  The  lumber 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  crates  is  heavy  %"  stock, 
and  the  greatest  eare  is  taken  when  the  ware  is  packed 
in  the  crates  that  it  will  take  up  the  least  possible  space 
and  yet  stand  the  unusually  rough  handling  to  which  ex- 
port shipments  are  subject.  Packing  is  as  much  a  trade 
as  carpentry,  and  no  definite  instruction  can  be  given,  as 
circumstances  and  article  to  be  shipped  alter  the  case. 
However,  it  is  advisable  to  put  the  best  packers  in  an 
organization  on  export  shipments.  All  crates  should  be 
iron  strapped  with  at  least  a  %"  tough  band  strapping, 
and  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  special  instrument  to  draw 
these  bands  tightly  around  the  crate. 

"The  subject  of  marking  crates  for  export  shipment 
is  an  important  one.  Marks  should  always  be  stenciled 
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plainly — ^never  put  on  *free  hand'  with  a  marking  brush, 
and  a  waterproof  ink  must  be  used.  Each  package  should 
contain  the  customer's  name  or 'initials,  port  of  entrji 
serial  number  on  each  crate  as*  rale,  measurements  in 
inches  and  net  and  gross  weights  in  kilos  if  to  a  Latin 
country.  If  the  destination  is  an  inland  point,  both  the 
inland  city  and  the  port  of  entry  should  be  marked  on 
the  packages,  as,  for  example,  Paris  via  Le  Havre,  or 
Camaguey  via  Santiago.  It  is  difficult  to  give  definite  in- 
structions which  will  hold  good  on  all  shipments,  but  the 
above  will  give  a  general  impression  of  the  ordinary  ex- 
port shipment,  and  the  improvement  of  each  particular 
case  is  up  to  the  individuals  concerned.'* 

Another  exporter  of  bath  tubs  and  plumbers'  supplies 
states  :  '*Bath  tubs  we  nest  three  to  six  in  a  crate 
stronglj  reinforced  and  bound  with  'wrought  iron  bands. 
MiS'Cellaneous  ixtures.  and  plambers'  brass 

goods  we  pack  in  barrels  with  reenfonsed  heads. 

"We  use  great  care  in  packinp:  oiiMinol  ware  and  this 
class  of  material,  and  the  few  complaints  wo  have  re- 
ceived convince  us  our  policy  as  regards  packing  for  ex- 
port is  well  worth  the  care  we  exercise." 

A  third,  manufacturer  writes:  **A11  roll  nm  Daoi 
tubs  can  be  nested,  with  as  many  as  six  tubs  to  one  crate. 

**A11  of  our  enamel  iron  lavatories  with  the  exception 
of  those  having  pedestals  and  legs  can  be  packed  two  to 
a  crate.  In  some  instances  where  a  number  of  these 
lavatories  are  ordered,  we  pack  several  legs  in  one  crate. 
Eegarding  our  vitreous  china  lavatories,  the  same  pack- 
ing is  advised. 

"Our  roll  rim  slop  and  kitchen  sinks  are  crated  two 
to  a  crate,  but  the  flat  rim  Mti!^en  sinks  can  be  nested  six 
to  a  crate. 

"All  plain  bowls  for  closet  combinations  are  packed 
two  to  a  crate,  the  tanks  for  each  low  type  combina- 
tion being  packed  separately;  the  supply  pipes  and 
other  brass  fittings  are  packed  together  in  one  box, 
with  the  seats  for  all  combinations  packed  together 
in  another  box.-    These  boxes  ^are  ^  securely  packed 
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and  closed  so  that  none  of  the  fittings  can  slip  out. 

"Our  flat  back,  sanex  and  roll  rim  urinals  can  be  ' 
nested  two  in  a  crate  in  a  very  small  cubic  space. 

"We  would  state  that  our  ware  is  packed  in  open 
crates  for  export  shipment,  as  we  have  experimented 
with  the  open  and  closed  cases  and  have  found  that  less 
damage  occurs  in  using  the  former  method,  the  steamship 
people  can  see  the  contents  and  greater  care  is  taken  in 
handling  shipments." 

Yet  another  large  shipper  writes:  "It  is  customary 
for  us  to  box  all  material  for  export  with  the  exception  of 
competition  style  baths,  which  we  crate.  Our  boxes  con- 
sist of  lumber  of  1/2"  thickness  at  top  and  bottona,  and 
%"  thickness  on  the  sides.  The  fixtures  are  braced  inside 
to  prevent  their  rocking.  These  braces  vary  in  number, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  fixture ;  they  are  made  of  1" 
lumber.  Between  the  fixtures  themselves  and  the  wooden 
packing  we  use  excelsior  pads ;  these  pads  also  vary  in 
size ;  they  aveimge  in  their  original  state  about  2"  thick. 
Our  packages  are  then  strapped  with  iron  bands. 

"Our  crates  are  built  on  more  or  loss  the  same  prin- 

ciple  the  same  thickness  of  lumber  as  mentioned,  and 

with  the  use  of  braces  and  excelsior  pads  inside,  and  on 
some  styles  of  bath  tubs  we  also  nse  additional  felt  pads 
to  protect  the  rims.  This  latter  additional  packing  is 
particularly  used  on  baths  which  are  nested,  that  is  to 
say,  which  are  packed  two  or  more  in  a  crate.  In  these 
nests  the  weight  of  each  bath  is  carried  on  a  skeleton 
frame  so  that  each  fixture  rides  independently  of  the 
other,  and  the  total  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  crate  is 
carried  by  the  exterior  packing.'* 

It  should  be  noted  in  the  shipment  of  bath  tubs  and 
sanitary  ware  that  no  little  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  customs  regulations  of  the  coimtry  of  destination.  It 
is  almost  always  preferable  that  all  nickel  fittings,^  fau- 
cets, etc.,  be  packed  separately  from  the  porcelain  or 
cast  iron  fixtures,  and  properly  and  separately  declared 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country  of  destination. 

Oil  Gl0tlL~A  well-known  exporter  of  oil  doth  states: 
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*'The  method  of  ptcldng  oil  cloth  depends  largely  upon 
the  qnality  of  goods  shipped,  bnt  all  kinds  are  prepared 
for  packing  in  the  same  way,  that  is,  the  cloth,  which  is 
abont  fifty  inches  wide,  is  wrapped  around  a  wooden  pole 
or  dowel,  forming  a  close  roll. 

**The  rolls  are  usually  packed  beside  and  on  top  of 
each  other  in  wooden  cases.  The  cases  are  not  lined, 
unless  especially  requested  by  the  customer,  in  which  case 
the  extra  protection  is  paid  for  by  him.  Two  kinds  of 
cases  are  used :  light  cases  for  shipping  to  ports  near  at 
hand;  heavy  cases  for  shipping  to  more  distant  ports. 
The  light  cases  are  built  usually  of  13/16"  lumber.  The 
ends,  or  heads,  are  reenforced  with  two  cleats  three  inches 
wide  and  16/16"  thick,  one  at  either  side  of  the  head  and 
lush  with  the  sides  of  the  case.  Wire  straps,  %"  wide, 
are  nailed  to  the  case  close  to  the  head,  so  that  the  nail 
drives  through  into  the  head  as  well  as  into  the  top  of 
the  case.  Heavy  cases  are  still  more  strongly  reenforced. 
Four  cleats  instead  of  two  are  used,  forming  a  square 
of  cleats  all  around  the  head ;  sometimes  these  cleats  are 
square  cornered,  sometimes  mitered.  Also,  two  sets  of 
battens  are  nailed  around  the  case,  one  about  a  third  of 
the  way  from  eadi  end.  Wire  straps  are  nailed  to  the 
battens. 

** Bolls  of  goods  of  especially  high  finish,  such  as  the 
smooth  black  or  colored  glazes,  are  prevented  from 
scratching  in  the  following  manner:  the  inside  of  the 
case  is  recessed  by  nailing  a  strip  of  wood  to  each  end, 
kying  the  ends  of  the  poles  upon  it  and  then  nailing  an- 
other  strip  of  wood  just  above  the  ends  of  the  poles.  If 
the  size  of  the  order  is  such  that  there  must  be  more  than 
one  layer  of  rolls  in  the  case,  then  another  recess  is  built 
a  few  inches  above  the  first.  To  prevent  rolls  in  the  same 
layer  from  pressing  too  closely  upon  one  another,  each 
pole  has  its  own  individual  recess,  the  strips  of  wood 
being  hollowed  out  in  opposite  senai-circular  grooves 
forming  a  separate  circular  groove  for  the  end  of  each 
pole." 

Bicycles.— According  to  a  prominent  international 
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**The  method  of  packing  oil  cloth  depends  largely  upon 
the  quality  of  goods  shipped,  but  all  kinds  are  prepared 
for  packing  in  the  same  way,  that  is,  the  cloth,  which  is 
about  fifty  inches  wide,  is  wrapped  around  a  wooden  pole 
or  dowel,  forming  a  close  roll. 

**The  rolls  are  usually  packed  beside  and  on  top  of 
each  other  in  wooden  cases.  The  cases  are  not  lined, 
unless  especially  requested  by  the  customer,  in  which  case 
the  extra  protection  is  paid  for  by  him.  Two  kinds  of 
cases  are  used :  light  cases  for  shipping  to  ports  near  at 
hand;  heavy  cases  for  shipping  to  more  distant  ports. 
The  light  cases  are  built  usually  of  13/16"  lumber.  The 
ends,  or  heads,  are  reenforeed  with  two  cleats  three  inches 
wide  and  16/16"  thick,  one  at  either  side  of  the  head  and 
flush  with  the  sides  of  the  case.  Wire  straps,  %"  wide, 
are  nailed  to  the  case  close  to  the  head,  so  that  the  nail 
drives  through  into  the  head  as  well  as  into  the  top  of 
the  case.  Heavy  eases  are  still  more  strongly  reenforeed. 
Four  cleats  instead  of  two  are  used,  forming  a  square 
of  cleats  all  around  the  head ;  sometimes  these  cleats  are 
square  cornered,  sometimes  mitered.  Also,  two  sets  of 
battens  are  nailed  around  the  case,  one  about  a  third  of 
the  way  from  each  end.  Wire  straps  are  nailed  to  the 
battens. 

*'Eolls  of  goods  of  especially  high  finish,  such  as  the 
Bmooth  Mack  or  colored  glazes,  are  prevented  from 
scratching  in  the  following  manner:  the  inside  of  the 

nailing  a  strip  of  wood  to  each  end, 
laying  the  ends  of  the  poles  upon  it  and  then  nailing  an- 
other strip  of  wood  just  above  the  ends  of  the  poles.  If 
the  size  of  the  order  is  such  that  there  must  be  more  than 
one  layer  of  rolls  in  the  case,  then  another  recess  is  built 
a  few  inches  above  the  first.  To  prevent  rolls  in  the  same 
layer  from  pressing  too  closely  upon  one  another,  each 
pole  has  its  own  individual  recess,  the  strips  of  wood 
being  hollowed  out  in  opposite  semi-circular  grooves 
forming  a  separate  circular  groove  for  the  end  of  each 
pole. ' ' 

Bicycles.— According  to  a  prominent  international 
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shipper,  *  *  there  are  two  methods  of  exporting  bicycles. 
Some  distributors  strip  the  frames  entirely,  shipping  the 
bicycle  frames  in  crates  and  all  equipment  in  cases.  We 
do  not  advocate  that  plan  ourselves,  believing  that  it  costs 
more  for  ocean  space  when  the  wheels  of  the  bicycles  are 
boxed  together  with  the  accessories. 

"We  have  found  almost  universal  satisfaction  in  ship- 
ping our  bicycles  in  crates,  one  machine  to  a  crate  and 
then  we  fasten  four  crates  together,  putting  extra  straps 
of  tough  wood  around  the  four  crates,  supported  with 
steel  strapping.  We  strip  the  bicycles  before  crating 
them  in  the  following  way:  The  handle  bars,  pedals, 
saddles  and  stems  are  removed.  These  are  packed  and 
shipped  as  accessories  in  a  separate  box.  The  bicycle 
stands  in  the  crate  upon  the  rubber  tires  which  are  in- 
iated.  The  enamel  frames  are  carefully  wrapped  accord- 
ing to  the  spiral  method  with  tough  paper.  This  paper 
must  not  be  too  stiff  but  must  conform  closely  to  the  part 
wrapped.  All  bright  parts  of  the  bicycle  should  be 
heavily  vaselined  to  prevent  rusting  or  corrosion  by  sea 
fog  and  moisture. 

**  Bicycles  shipped  in  that  way  take  up  the  minimum 
space.  They  are  easily  handled,  as  four  machines  crated 
together  will  not  make  a  package  of  a  total  gross  weight 
of  over  300  pounds.  The  crates  are  so  made  that  the 
wood  strips  of  which  they  are  composed  afford  adeqiiate 
protection  to  the  machines  or  contents. 

**In  some  instances,  where  we  know  the  machines  are 
going  a  long  distance,  for  instance,  to  India  and  then  up  . 
country,  we  have  removed  the  rubber  tires  from  the 
bicycles  and  shipped  them  in  separate  case.  We  do  not 
regard  this  as  a  necessity,  ordinarily,  unless  there' may 
be  a  possibility  of  a  long  exposure  of  the  rubber  to  arti- 
ficial heat  in  the  steamer  or  a  trip  overland,  as  standing  in 
the  sun  will  affect  the  rubber.*' 

Watches.— Among  the  products  of  the  American  fac- 
tory that  have  won  an  enviable  place  for  themselves  in 
the  trade  of  the  world  the  story  of  the  watch  offers  a 
great  deal  that  is  significant  and  informative.  The  max- 
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chandising  methods  of  the  American  watch  manufacturer 
are  act  alone  novel  and  aggressive  but  they  are  based  on 
quality  goods  and  the  argument  is  a  quality  argument. 

The  export  development  has  brought  with  it  dose 
attention  to  the  requirements  of  a  good  export  pai*age, 
and  the  success  attained  proves  that  the  problem  has 
been  practically  solved.  The  author  can  remember  being 
shown,  several  years  ago  in  Europe,  an  export  package 
of  Americ5an  watches,  and  the  French  jeweler  who  dis- 
played them  stated  that  it  was  the  most  satisfactory 
export  paokmg  method  with  which  he  was  aisquainted. 

Since  this  time  great  improvement  has  been  made,  to 
such  an  extent  that  last  year  one  American  watch  com- 
pany shipped  9,000  packages  of  various  types  and  styles 
abroad  and  the  complaints  for  *  *  ill  packing  could  easily 
be  counted  on  one  hand  and  our  claim  losses  for  theft, 
eto.,  as  far  as  the  writer  can  understand,  were  less  than 
five." 

In  connection  with  shipments  of  watches  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  special  chapter  on  parcel  post 
shipments  as  well  as  observations  elsewhere  in  this  vol- 
ume relating  to  the  protection  of  all  shipments  against 
pilfering. 

With  reference  to  export  paAing  of  watches  a  well- 
known  house  sends  us  photographs  (see  page  673)  and 
states:  "Our  watches  are  placed  first  in  individual 
boxes,  either  so  wrapped  with  tissue  paper  that  there 
18  no  play  in  the  box  or  lying  in  a  nest  in  the  box  which 
prevents  the  watch  banging  against  the  side  of  the  box. 
The  individual  boxes  are  then  placed  in  cartons  holding 
twelve  each  and  packing  is  placed  between  the  sides  of 
the  individual  boxes  and  the  side  of  the  carton  which' 
cots  down  the  play  to  a  minimum. 

**If  the  shipment  is  to  go  by  freight,  the  watches  are 
packed  in  a  Keavy  wooden  case,  which  is  first  lined  with  a 
tar-lined  paper  bag.  At  least  one  inch  space  is  left  at  all 
sides  of  the  case  for  packing.  After  the  case  is  nailed, 
wire  strapping  is  put  around  the  center  and  ends.  Tin- 
lined  cases  are  furnished  at  cost,  if  desired." 
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Describing  its  export  packing  methods,  another  com- 
pany doing  a  very  large  international  business  writes 
as  follows:  **We  never  use  second-hand  caseSt  au 
cases  being  constructed  to  fit  the  merchandise  shipped 
rather  than  trying  to  make  the  merchandise  fit  into  what- 
ever cases  we  happen  to  have.  This,  of  course,  means 
extra  expense,  but  when  you  figure  that  a  customer 
wishes  his  merchandise  delivered  to  him  in  proper  con- 
dition  and  does  not  look  for  broken  or  damaged  material, 
the  slight  extra  cost  in  packing  is  more  than  compensated 
for  by  a  satisfied  client. 

'''Our  heavier  material,  such  as  clocks  and  automobile 
parts,  are  packed  in  Yg"  pine  stock  cleat ed  at  each  end 
and  set  in  tin  lined,  hermetically  sealed  cases,  the  outside 
of  the  case  being  nailed  with  from  seven  to  nine  nails  and 
the  case  strapped  with  iron  strapping  at  each  end  and 
around  the  middle.  These  cases  are  strapped  in  such  a 
way  that  should  they  drop  on  any  one  corner,  as  oases  are 
apt  to  do,  they  will  not  split  open,  the  nailing  and  cleating 
being  such  that  all  goods  are  protected." 

Silverware. — In  reference  to  export  shipments  of  sil- 
verware a  well-known  house  writes:  ''Our  cases  are 
always  of  new  lumber  %"  ^  thickness — ^average  siie  of 
the  case  28"  x  13"  x  IT  and  should  we  use  a  larger  size 
case,  it  is  double  cleated  at  the  ends.  The  contents  of  the 
case  are  protected  by  a  covering  of  heavy  waterproof  tar 
paper  which  is  sealed  tight  before  the  cover  of  the  case 
is  put  on." 

Further  reference  to  shipments  of  silverware  and 
similarly  valuable  merchandise  are  to  be  noted  in  connec- 
tion with  advice  elsewhere  given  relating  to  protection 
against  pilfering. 

Hats.— A  letter  received  from  a  large  exporter  says: 
**A11  hats,  whether  for  export  or  domestic  shipment,  are 
first  packed  in  round  paseboard  cartons,  from  one  to  six 
hats  being  packed  in  eadi.  The  hats  are  held  in  place  in 
the  cartons  by  a  pasteboard  stay  placed  between  each 
hat.  Strips  of  tissue  paper  are  also  placed  between  each 
hat  to  prevent  rubbing.  The  process  of  this  inner  pack- 
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iag  is  completed  by  covering  the  entire  top  of  tie 
oarton  with  tissue  paper  before  the  lid  is  put  on. 

**Export  shipments  by  freight.  The  cartons  are 
packed  in  eases  made  of  new,  sound  lumber  of  a  thickness 
of  strengthened  by  a  batten  3"  wide  and  Ys"  thick, 
around  the  entire  ends  of  the  case.  The  case  is  lined  with 
waterproof  paper  and  is  further  protected  with  Glardon 
dips  and  angle  irons.  The  angle  irons  are  placed  around 
both  ends  of  the  case  at  a  distance  of  about  6"  apart. 
The  case  is  completed  by  placing  an  iron  strapping  1" 
wide  securely  around  both  ends. 

"This  is  our  usual  method  of  packing  our  export  ship- 
ments for  freight,  but  on  shipments  to  the  Argentine 
Bepnblio  and  to  the  West  Coast  of  South  America,  and 
South  Africa,  in  addition  to  the  above,  the  case  is  lined 
with  rino,  tie  top  and  bottom  being  soldered  so  that  it  is 
absolutely  waterproof.  Apart  from  the  question  of  ex- 
pense, this  we  consider  the  best  method  of  packing. 

**In  shipping  to  countries  where  the  duty  is  levied  on 
tie  gross  weight,  the  question  becomes  one  of  lightness 
consistent  mth  safety.  For  these  countries  we  use  a 
veneer  case  protected  by  battens  and  iron  straps  as  de- 
scribed above. 

**We  also  ship  in  zinc  or  tin  eases  crated  with  wooden 
slants  placed  about  6"  apart  all  around  the  case.*' 

Moving  Picture  Films.— Except  to  Brazil  and  Eng- 
land, moving  picture  ilms  are  packed  as  follows:  Each 
reel  is  wrapped  with  tissue  paper  and  placed  in  a  tin 
container  about  10%"  in  diameter.  The  cover  of  the  con- 
tainer fits  down  tight,  but  it  is  not  sealed  or  fastened  in 
any  way.  On  each  container  is  pasted  a  label  giving  the 
title  of  the  film  and  the  number  ot the  reel. 

Tie  containers  are  packed  one  on  top  of  the  other  in 
a  square'  mm 

five  to  thirty-two  containers  are  packed  in  a  case*  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  order.  The  case  is  lined  with  tin 
and  after  the  containers  have  been  packed,  a  piece  of  tin 
is  soldered  on  to  the  top  edges  of  the  lining  for  a  cover. 
The  lining  consists  simply  of  square  pieces  of  ti%  one  to 
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every  side  of  the  case  and  overlapping  at  the  comers  and 
sealed,  the  top  edges  being  bent  inward  about  an  inch  to 
support  the  tin  cover.  The  cover  of  the  wooden  case  is 
then  nailed  on,  two  opposite  sides  of  the  case  are  cleated, 
and  two  wire  straps  are  nailed  around  the  case  near  the 
edges. 

Almost  the  same  method  is  used  in  packing  for  Brazil, 
but  no  tin  containers  are  used,  since  there  is  a  duty  of 
$10  each  on  such  cans  in  that  country.  Bach  reel  is  first 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  then  in  waxed  paper,  and  the 
reels  are  then  laid  on  top  of  each  other  in  the  tin-lined 
case. 

Films  going  to  England  are  packed  in  galvanized  iron 
cases  with  wooden  lining  about  one-quarter  of  lin  inch 
thick.  Only  seven  reels  are  packed  in  a  case.  Tie  eovor 
is  hinged  and  has  two  padlock  fastenings  and  on  top  of 
the  case  is  a  handle  for  convenience  in  lifting.  The 
wooden  lining  of  this  case  is  fastened  into  the  tin  with 
bolts. 

Picture  Moldings.— A  large  exporter  of  picture  mold- 
ings writes:  **In  taking  up  this  matter  in. detail,  we  find 
that  due  to  the  different  methods  and  customs  prevailing, 
especially  in  some  of  the  South  American  countries,  we 
have  to  adopt  three  methods  of  packing:  First  are  the 
standard  sized  wooden  cases  which  are  used  generally; 
second  are  our  special  wooden  cases  of  short  lengths  or 
light  weight  for  shipment  to  South  American  countries 
where  transportation  is  usually  by  pack  animals;  third, 
packing  in  bundles  for  shipment  to  countries  where  duties 
are  paid  by  the  gross  weight.* 

"Standard  method  of  packing.  As  our  moldings  all 
run  in  three  standard  lengths,  namely,  8',  10'  and  12',  we 
have  standardized  the  largest  percentage  of  our  packing 
in  three  cases  of  the  following  dimensions :  Box  No.  1 — 
outside  measurement  is  8'  6"  x  26"  x  14" ;  inside  8'  2"  x  24" 
X  12".  Box  No.  2— outside  10'  6"  x  26"  x  14" ;  inside 
10'  2"  X  24"  X  12".  Box  No.  3— outside  12'  6"  x  26"  x 
14" ;  inside  12'  2"  x  24"  x  12".  The  sizes  of  the  above 
boxes  are  practically  the  same  on  all  shipmentS|  due  to 
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the  faet  that  the  majoritj  of  the  molding  is  sold  in  large 
fnantities  and  each  pattern  or  similar  patterns  can  be 
packed  together. 

"Both  ends  of  these  boxes  are  made  of  two  thick- 
nesses of  inch  lumber;  the  sides  are  of  one-inch  lumber 
and  the  top  and  bottom  are  cleated  with  strips  4"  x  1",  the 
open  planes  between  cleats  being  boarded  np  solid  kth 
one-half  inch  birch  lumber,  which  we  ind  the  most  satis- 
factory for  making  cases,  as  it  is  very  tough. 

**The  boxes  are  lined  with  heavy  waterproof  paper, 
and  the  molding  is  packed  solid  so  that  there  will  be  no 
play  or  shifting  inside  of  the  boxes.  After  the  box  is 
packed  it  is  then  strapped  with  steel  fasteners. 

**When  large  moldin.gs.  are  packed  m  cases,  they  are 
always  tied  two  together  face  to  face  with  excelsior 
cushions  in  betmreen,  as  large  moldings  are  not  so  easy  to 
pack  solidly  and  have  a  greater  tendency  to  shift  in  the 
box,  thus  rubbing  the  faces  and  spoiling  the  molding. 

"We  can  give  no  standard  weight  of  these  cases,  but 
they  will  a¥erage  from  550  to  750  pounds  each,  depending 
upon  the  Mnd  of  molding  packed 

"ijfp  same*' 

"Second  special  method  of  packing  wooden  cases. 
These  causes  are  made  the  same  as  the  above  with  the 
exception  that  they  are  limited  to  5-foot  lengths  and  to 
160  pounds  gross  weight.  These  are  for  shipment  prin- 
cipally to  Colombia,  South  America,  where  it  is  neceesaly 
to  transport,  cases  overland  via  pack  mnles." 

To  some  countries,  especially  countries  in  Latin 
America,  and  above  all  to  Venezuela,  where  duties  are 
paid  on  the  basis  of  gross  weights,  picture  moldings  are 
sometimes  shipped  in  bundles,  to  which  reference  is  made 
in  the  special  idiapter  devoted  to  shipments  of  that  de- 
'SmiitioiL 


CHAPTEE  XXVI 
FOBSON  PARCEL  POST  SHIPBIENTS 

WITH  the  extension  of  our  parcel  post  conventions 
throughout  the  world,  the  United  States  will 
doubtless  soon  be  able  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
shippers  the  same  facilities  which  the  United  Kingdom 
has  for  many  years  been  able  to  offer  to  exporters  in  that 
country.  Shipments  by  parcel  post  are  in  many  cases  to 
be  preferred  to  other  forms  of  shipment,  because  of  the 
lack  of  formalities  and  the  ease  of  passing  such  packages 
through  custom  houses  and  comparative  qnickness  of 
transmission.  Again,  there  are  a  great  many  commodi- 
ties usually  sent  out  in  small  packages  for  which  the  par- 
cel post  is  an  ideal,  in  fact,  an  essential  way  of  shipping. 

In  1913  parcel  post  packages  could  be  sent  from  the 
United  States  to  only  forty-four  countries  of  the  world, 
and  the  limit  of  weight  was  eleven  pounds.  Today  the 
American  parcel  post  service  extends  to  more  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  nations  and  colonies,  and  to  fifteen 
of  these  countries  one  may  send  parcels  up  to  twemty-two 
pounds  in  weight  and  to  one,  Panama,  up  to  fifty  ponnda. 
In  1912  there  were  dispatched  from  the  United  States 
2,270,215  pounds  of  export  parcel  post  matter.  In  1913 
there  was  an  increase  of  600,000  pounds  and  in  1914  about 
500,000  pounds.  - 

Immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  our 
Post  OfiSce  Department  concluded  parcel  post  arrange- 
ments with  eighteen  foreign  countries  with  which  there 
had  been  no  conventions  up  to  that  time,  and  some  of  the 
very  important  markets  of  the  east,  south  and  west  were 
opened  np  to  American  foreign  parcel  post  business.  In 
rapid  succession  came  conventions  with  Spain  and  her 
colonies  and  with  Great  Britain  and  France  whefeby  tlie 
American  parcel  post  system  was  extended  to  every  mm&* 
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try  in  the  world  which  was  reached  by  the  parcel  post 
arrangements  of  these  two  nations.  In  a  very  short  time 
our  service  was  extended  to  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
uomitries  as  against  f  orty-f  onr  in  1912.  The  volume  of 
matter  sent  by  parcel  post  shows  a  corresponding  in- 
crease, namely,  from  2,270,215  pounds  sent  in  1912  to 
17,102,131  pounds  in  1919.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year  of  1920  the  post  office  sent  out  more  than 
6,000,000  pounds  by  parcel  post  or  more  than  was  dis- 
patched in  the  combined  years  of  1912  and  1913.  Indeed, 
so  great  has  the  volume  of  foreign  parcel  post  business 
become  that  our  Post  Office  Department  will  probably  ask 
for  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  at  least  $1,000,000  to 
pay  for  the  increased  cost  of  steamship  transportation. 

Since  the  whole  question  of  packing  for  foreign  parcel 
post  shipments  primarily  depends  upon  the  parcel  post 
arrangements  of  the  country  of  destination  and  the  con- 
vention of  our  own  country  with  that  other  country,  the 
very  first  step  in  filling  an  order  is  to  investigate  these 
regulations.  Shippers  ghiwii  tlways  have  close  at  hand 
for  ready  reference  the  latest  edition  of  the  United  States 
Official  Postal  Guide.  This  is  published  in  the  form  of  a 
doth  bound  volume  in  July  of  each  year,  and  there  are 
monthly  supplements  which  keep  detailed  information 
and  the  official  instructions  up  to  date.  The  annual  sub- 
scription to  the  Guide  with  supplements  is  $2.25  and  the 
source  of  supply  the  Post  Office  Department,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Shippers  who  are  not  in  possession  of  the  Official 
Postal  Guide  will  always  find  it  and  its  monthly  supple- 
ments available  for  consultation  at  their  local  post  oKses. 

The  regulations  affecting  the  dispatch  of  parcel  post 
packages  to  foreign  countries  are  numerous  and  vary 
with  tiie  different  countries  of  destination.  Sometimes 
regulations  define  the  merchandise  which  is  prohibited 
for  transmission  to  certain  countries.  Occasionally  there 
are  instructions  as  to  certain  special  packing  which  is 
obligatory  as  regards  some  comnitiities.  Special  sizes 
and  weights  of  parcels  which  are  allowed  and  the  rates  of 
postage  which  apply  to  shipments  to  aU  countries  are 
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enumerated.  In  the  case  of  a  few  countries  parcel  post 
packages  may  only  be  addressed  to  certain  specified  cities 
or  post  offices.  Regulations  also  refer  to  the  necessary 
customs  declarations  and  in  a  few  instances  to  the  con- 
sular invoices  which  must  accompany  packages  shipped 
by  parcel  post.  All  of  these  instructions  will  be  found 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  Official  Postal  Guide  under  the 
heading  of  the  countries  of  destination,  and  should  be 
carefully  investigated  in  the  case  of  each  parcel  post 
shipment. 

When  to  Use  Foreigii  Parcel  Post.— In  general,  small 
quantities  of  merchandise  may  preferably  be  forwarded 
by  foreign  parcel  post  whenever  individual  units  of  ship- 
ment come  within  the  weight  limits  of  11  pounds,  or  22 
pounds,  or  whatever  the  official  limit  may  be  for  the 
country  of  destination.  Individual  units,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  them,  can  be  packed  in  a  parcel,  the  weight  of 
which  must  not  exceed  the  official  linit.  Any  number  of 
such  parcels  can  be  dispatched  to  cover  the  quantity  to 
be  forwarded.  Up  to  a  certain  point  it  will  usually  be 
found  cheaper  to  forward  limited  quantities  of  merchan- 
dise by  parcel  post  than  by  freight  or  by  the  so-called 
* 'foreign  expresses,"  and  as  has  above  been  hinted,  par- 
cel post  shipments  arrive  as  promptly,  to  say  the  least,  as 
do  freight  shipments.  When,  however,  it  is  a  question  of 
shipping  a  considerable  quantity  of  merchandise,  the 
point  will  ultimately  be  reached  when  freight  rates  or 
** foreign  express"  rates  for  the  quantity  of  merchandise 
in  question  will  compare  more  than  favorably  with  the 
parcel  post  charges.  In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  in  some  countries  there  is  a  delivery  charge 
imposed  on  the  consignee  applying  to  eadi  parcel  post 
package  in  addition  to  the  United  States  postage  which 
has  been  prepaid,  and  in  some  countries  there  is  a  surtax 
which  the  consignee  must  pay,  in  the  case  of  Australia 
amounting  to  12  cents  per  parcel,  over  and  above  other 
charges.  Considerations  such  as  these  may  affect  the 
shipper's  dioice  of  the  means  by  which  he  wiU  forward 
his  goods  to  the  best  satisfaetioii  of  Ms  mistoiiiiir. 
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It  may  also  here  be  pointed  out  that  samples  of  no 
commercial  value  ought  not  to  be  dispatched  by  parcel 
post  unless  such  samples  have  been  specifically  requested 
by  foreign  merahants*  When  a  parcel  post  package  ar- 
ri¥es  in  a  foreign  post  office,  if  it  contains  dutiable  goods, 
the  consignee  is  called  npon  to  pay  the  nsnal  import 
dnties.  He  will  not  be  pleased  to  do  so  if  a  sample  has 
been  sent  without  his  knowledge  or  permission,  at  least, 
nnless  the  sample  is  something  which  he  wants,  and  may 
very  likely  refuse  to  take  delivery  of  the  parcel.  Shippers 
inay  be  reminded  that  there  is  available  the  ''samBle 
post*'  which  is  preferable  for  nse  when  samples  have  no 
commercial  value  and  weigh  less  than  12  ounces.  Simi- 
larly, advertising  matter  and  catalogues  should  be  sent 
preferably  as  "printed  matter''  rather  than  by  parcel 
post  in  order  to  avoid  excessive  customs  duty  charges. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  prohibited  to  ship  val- 
nable  articles  in  the  regular  mails.  Fountain  pens 
shipped  to  Japan  are  subject  to  duty  in  that  country  and 
will  not  be  accepted  in  the  regular  mails  from  the  United 
States  but  must  be  forwarded  by  parcel  post. 

General  Regulations.— While  quite  impossible  in  this 
chapter  to  reprint  the  elaborate  and  detailed  regulations 
applying  to  foreign  parcel  post  shipments,  it  may  be  de- 
sirable at  this  point  to  resume  briefly  a  few  of  the  general 
instrnctions  issued  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

A  parcel  may  not  be  posted  in  a  letter  box  or  package 
box  but  must  be  taken  into  the  post  office  or  post  office 
station  and  presented  to  the  officer  or  clerk  in  charge. 

The  postage  in  all  cases  must  be  prepaid  by  means  of 
postage  stamps,  which  must  be  affixed  to  the  parcel  The 
general  postage  rate  is  12  cents  for  each  pound  or  frao- 
tion  of  a  pound,  consequently  if  a  parcel  weighs  even 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  over  a  pound,  another  full  rate 
must  be  prepaid  or  the  parcel  will  not  be  dispatched  from 
the  United  States.  The  general  rate  of  12  cents  per 
pound,  or  fraction  thereof,  is  broken  in  exceptional  cases, 
applying  to  parcel  post  packages  intended  for  a  good 
many  conntries  which  are  readied  from  the  United  Stat^ 
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by  dispatch  from  here  through  the  intermediary  of  an- 
other country  (for  example,  Great  Britain  or  France), 
and  charges  for  the  transportation  over  the  territory  of 
the  other  country  are  therefore  imposed  by  it.  Such 
charges,  in  addition  to  the  postage,  must  be  paid  by  the 
senders  by  means  of  United  States  postage  stamps  affixed 
to  each  parcel  post  package  concerned  at  the  time  of 
mailing. 

Customs  duties  on  parcels  which  may  be  imposed  by 
foreign  countries  of  destination  cannot  be  prepaid  by  the 
senders  in  this  country.  They  are  collected  from  the 
addressees  when  the  parcels  are  delivered.  An  exception 
to  this  rule  is  found  in  the  provisions  for  the  prepayment 
of  customs  duties  on  catalogues  and  advertising  circu- 
lars shipped  to  Australia  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Printed  catalogues  or  other  advertising  circulars  are 
subject  to  customs  duties  in  Australia  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  even  when  forwarded  in  single  copies  ad- 
dressed to  individuals,  when  the  weights  of  such  padcages 
exceed  certain  specified  limits.  This  is  a  very  important 
matter  to  manufacturers  who  wish  to  get  their  catalogues 
into  the  hands  of  possible  buyers  of  their  goods  in  these 
countries,  without  imposing  a  penalty  on  their  prospec- 
tive customers  for  the  privilege  of  receiving  the  manufac- 
turer's advertising  matter.  There  are  also  duties  on 
catalogues  and  printed  advertising  material  in  Canada, 
New  Zealand  and  other  countries  of  the  world,  but  such 
duties  apply  to  bulk  shipments,  and  suel  shipments  are 
usually  to  be  regarded  as  similar  to  shipments  of  general 
merchandise  and  the  same  necessity  does  not  exist  of 
landing  in  the  hands  of  the  addressees  without  charge. 
The  duty  on  catalognes  sent  to  Australia  and  Sonth 
Africa  may,  unlike  any  other  kind  of  customs  duties,  be 
prepaid  by  the  sender  in  this  country  in  the  f  oUowing 
ways :  In  the  case  of  Australia,  customs  duty  stamps  may 
be  purchased  from  the  Australian  Customs  Representa- 
tive in  New  York  City,  from  whom  also  full  information, 
the  details  of  the  duty  required  by  different  weights^  of 
packages,  eta,  may  be  obtained.  In  the  ease  of  the  Unicui 
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of  South  Africa,  the  shipper  in  this  country  may  obtain 
customs  duty  stamps  of  that  Union  from  the  office  of  the 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  72 
Vietoria  Street,  London,  S.  W.  Details  as  to  the  amounts 
of  duty  to  be  thus  prepaid  will  be  found  in  the  United 
States  O^oial  Postal  Ouide. 

Any  article  absolutely  prohibited  admission  to  the 
regular  mails  for  any  country  is  also  inadmissable  to  par- 
cel post  mails  for  that  country,  but  no  article  is  excluded 
from  parcel  post  mails  solely  because  it  is  dutiable  in  the 
^oovitrj  of  destination. 

A  letter  of  communication  of  the  nature  of  personal 
correspondence  mnet  not  accompany,  be  writte^on  or 
enclosed  with  any  parcel,  but  an  open  bill  or  invoice  may 
be  enclosed  in  a  parcel. 

**No  parcel  may  contain  packages  addressed  to  per- 
sons other  than  the  person  named  in  the  outside  address 
of  the  parcel  itself."  This  official  regulation,  it  should  be 
noted,  applies  to  'addressed'  packages  within  a  parcel. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  regulations  to  prohibit  the  send- 
ing of  several  packages  separately  wrapped  and  serially 
numbered,  within  a  general  parcel  even  when  these  sop- 
air^te  packages  may  be  intended  for  different  consignees, 
in  regard  to  which  a  separate  letter  to  the  original  con- 
signee of  the  whole  parcel  may  have  given  instructions 
regarding  separate  deliveries 

Parcel  post  packages  are  only  accepted  for  transmis- 
sion to  certain  specified  cities  or  post  offices  in  the  case  of 
a  few  countries  of  the  world.  In  general,  the  parcel  post 
system  reaches  all  post  offices  in  countries  to  which  the 
parcel  post  extends.  However,  notably  in  China  and 
Brazil  (see  official  regulations),  there  are  comparatively 

#|in*  inAITlf'fit  A  wllltf^ll  I'll' A  TI'llT^fkl  TlAal*  113  .li.AlllTAI'Ail'  T"?  li*  Ifl 
IVW  j||tllIA'I^Rl         WllitSII.  hilVf  fJmlviVl  |JtlOI#  lo  'UvilVCl  tSU.    ^  s.1  th  .US' 

desired  to  ship  parcels  intended  for  other  destinations  in 
these  countries  ihan  the  cities  officially  listed,  then  ar- 
rangements must  be  made  with  the  consignees  in  those 
countries  to  take  delivery  of  such  parcels  at  the  officially 
designated  post  offices.  The  United  States  Post  Office  De- 
parteient  will  not  accept  parcels  for  destinations  in 
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Brazil  outside  of  seven  specified  post  offices  in  that  coun- 
try, unless  the  address  side  of  each  such  parcel  is  marked 
''Sender's  Risk''  or  Delivery  Arranged." 

£egi8lration  of  Parcels.— Parcel  post  packages  for 
most  countries  of  the  world  may  be  registered  (for  excep- 
tions see  Official  Postal  Guide),  and  whenever  possible 
they  should  be  registered.  Shippers  of  parcels  to  most 
countries  for  which  registration  is  possible  may,  if  they 
so  request  it,  receive  a  return  receipt  from  the  addressee 
of  the  parcel  without  special  charge  therefor.  Further- 
more, and  a  point  which  is  not  always  understood  by  all 
shippers,  even  when  parcels  are  not  registered,  the  sender 
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CtaiUMMi  Uidaration,  Form  2966,  whicli  must  toe  attaclied  to  ail  parcel 

post  packages  for  foreign  countries.  ^ 

may  obtain  a  receipt  from  the  United  States  post  office 
for  the  packages  which  he  delivers  to  the  post  office  for 
transmission  by  foreign  parcel  post  mails.  The  office  of 
mailing  will,  if  requested,  fill  out  and  date  stamp  a  * '  cer- 
tificate of  mailing"  without  charge,  and  it  will  supply 
duplicate  and  triplicate  of  the  same  certificate  at  a  charge 
of  one  cent  each.  These  proofs  of  actual  mailing  of  par- 
cels may  be  extremely  important  and  even  valuable. 

Insurance  of  Parcel  Post.— The  official  regulations  de- 
clare that  parcel  post  packages  to  foreign  countries  (in- 
duding  Mexico  and  Panama)  cannot  be  insured.'/  It 
should  be  understood,  however,  that  this  official  regula- 
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of  South  Africa,  the  shipper  in  this  country  may  obtain 
customs  duty  stamps  of  that  Union  from  the  office  of  the 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  72 
Victoria  Street,  Loudon,  S.  W.  Details  as  to  the  amounts 
of  duty  to  be  thus  prepaid  will  be  found  in  the  United 
States  Official  Postal  Guide. 

Any  article  absolutely  prohibited  admission  to  the 
regular  mails  for  any  country  is  also  inadmissable  to  par- 
cel post  mails  for  that  country,  but  no  article  is  excluded 
from  parcel  post  mails  solely  because  it  is  dutiable  in  the 
country  of  destination. 

A  letter  of  communication  of  the  nature  of  personal 
correspondence  must  not  accompany,  be  written  on  or 
enclosed  with  any  parcel,  but  an  open  bill  or  invoice  may 
be  enclosed  in  a  parcel. 

"No  parcel  may  contain  packages  addressed  to  per- 
sons other  than  the  person  named  in  the  outside  address 
of  the  parcel  itself."  This  official  regulation,  it  should  be 
noted,  applies  to  'addressed'  packages  within  a  parcel 
There  is  nothing  in  the  regulations  to  prohibit  the  send- 
ing of  several  package's  separately  wrapped  and  serially 
numbered,  within  a  general  parcel  even  when  these  sep- 
arate packages  may  be  intended  for  different  consignees, 
in  regard  to  which  a  separate  letter  to  the  original  con- 
si  <niee  of  the  whole  parcel  may  have  given  instructions 
regarding  separate  delivems. 

Parcel  post  packages  are  only  accepted  for  transmis- 
sion to  certain  specified  cities  or  post  offices  in  the  case  of 
a  few  countries  of  the  world.  In  general,  the  parcel  post 
system  reaches  all  post  offices  in  countries  to  which  the 
parcel  post  extends.  However,  notably  in  China  and 
Brazil  (see  official  regulations),  there  are  comparatively 
few  points  to  which  the  parcel  post  is  delivered.  If  it  is 
desired  to  ship  parcels  intended  for  other  destinations  in 
these  countries  than  the  cities  officially  listed,  then  ar- 
rangements must  be  made  with  the  consignees  in  those 
countries  to  take  delivery  of  such  parcels  at  the  officially 
designated  post  offices.  The  United  States  Post  Office  De- 
partment will  not  accept  parcels  for  destinations  in 
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Brazil  outside  of  seven  specified  post  offices  in  that  coun- 
try, unless  the  address  side  of  each  such  parcel  is  marked 
^'Sender's  Risk"  or  '^Delivery  Arranged.'' 

Eegistration  of  Parcels.— Parcel  post  packages  for 
most  countries  of  the  world  may  be  registered  (for  excep- 
tions see  Official  Postal  Guide),  and  whenever  possible 
they  should  be  registered.  Shippers  of  parcels  to  most 
countries  for  which  registration  is  possible  may,  if  they 
so  request  it,  receive  a  return  receipt  from  the  addressee 
of  the  parcel  without  special  charge  therefor.  Further- 
more, and  a  point  which  is  not  always  understood  by  all 
shippers,  even  when  parcels  are  not  registered,  the  sender 
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Gustoms  Dedaration,  Form  2966,  which  must  be  attachieid  to  aU  parcel 

post  packages  for  foreign  countries. 

may  obtain  a  receipt  from  the  United  States  post  office 
for  the  packages  whicli  he  delivers  to  the  post  office  for 
transmission  by  foreign  parcel  post  mails.  The  office  of 
mailing  will,  if  requested,  fill  out  and  date  stamp  a  cer- 
tificate of  mailing"  without  charge,  and  it  will  supply 
duplicate  and  triplicate  of  the  same  certificate  at  a  charge 
of  one  cent  each.  These  proofs  of  actual  mailing  of  par- 
cels may  be  extremely  important  and  even  valuable. 

Insurance  of  Parcel  Post.— The  official  regulations  de- 
clare that  parcel  post  packages  to  foreign  countries  (in- 
cluding Mexico  and  Panama)  cannot  be  insured."  It 
should  be  understood,  however,  that  this  official  regula- 
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tion  applies  only  to  government  insurances.  All  parcel 
post  packages  may  be  insured  through  certain  marine  in- 
surance  companies,  some  of  which  speciaUze  in  this  form 
of  insuniiioe.  The  matter  of  insurance  should  be  oare- 
miiy  ounBiaeFea  m  pacKmg,  lor  me  ayerage  msuraBoe 
poHcy  contains  a  clause  limiting  the  company's  responsi- 
bility per  package,  that  limit  usualy  being  lower  for 
-countries  to  which  packages  cannot  be  registered.  This 
limit  ought  never  to  be  exceeded  by  the  value  of  the  goods 
because  in  case  of  loss  the  insurance  company's  respon- 
sibilty  is  limited  to  the  amoimt  of  the  poEcy.  Om  this 
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account,  it  is  often  advisable  to  pack  a  consignment  in 
several  separate  packages,  even  though  otherwise  one 
package  alone  might  have  been  sufficient. 

Oustoms  Declarations.— A  ''Customs  Declaration," 
Form  2966  (which  will  be  furnished  on  application  at  the 
post  office  or  station),  must  be  properly  and  fully  filled 
out,  stating  the  actual  contents,  value,  etc.,  of  the  parcel. 
General  terms  such  as  * 'merchandise''  or  "samples"  will 
not  answer;  contents  must  be  accurately  described  in  the 
English  language,  although  an  interlineation  in  another 
language,  if  desired,  may  be  furnished.  The  "Customs 
Declaration''  must  be  finnly  attached  to  the  cover  of  the 
parcel,  but  not  pasted  or  affixed  bo  that  it  will  seal  the 
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package  and  prevent  examination  of  the  contents  without 
damaging  the  cover.  In  addition  to  being  tied  by  means 
of  a  cord  passing  through  the  eyelet,  the  tag  should  be 
bound  fiat  to  the  parcel  (with  the  front  or  **declaratiom" 
side  facing  out)  so  that  the  tag  cannot  be  used  as  a  handle 
to  lift  the  package  while  in  transit. 

A  special  "Customs  Declaration,"  Form  2967,  must 
be  attached  to  parcels  for  Prance  and  certain  French 
colonies,  in  addition  to  the  regular  Forna  2966.  In  the 
case  of  some  countries  two  or  more  copies  of  the  Cus- 
toms Declaration,  either  Form  2966  or  Form  2967,  are 
required. 
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Customs  Declarations  take  the  place  of  certified  in- 
voices in  most  parcel  post  transactions,  and  they  must 
therefore  accurately  describe  the  contents  of  parcels,  and 
state  their  exact  and  correct  value.  Much  complaint  has 
been  received  from  foreign  post  offices  as  to  the  incorrect 
declaration  of  the  contents  of  parcels.  The  values  must 
be  the  current  values  of  the  finished  articles.  Over-valua- 
tion involves  expense  and  inconvenience  to  the  addressee ; 
under-valuation  leads  to  the  confiscation  of  the  parcel  and 
its  contents.  Each  parcel  must  have  its  own  Customs 
Declaration  attached,  describing  the  contents  and  giving 
the  value  for  that  individual  package,  and  no  package  will 
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tion  appUes  only  to  govemmeiit  tesurances.   All  parcel 

post  packages  may  be  insured  tliroii<;1i  certain  marine  in- 
surance companies,  some  of  which  specialize  in  tliis  form 
of  insiirance.  The  matter  of  insurance  should  be  care- 
fully considered  in  packing,  for  the  average  insurance 
policy  contains  a  clause  limiting  the  company's  responsi- 
bility per  package,  that  limit  usually  being  lower  for 
countries  to  which  packages  cannot  be  registered.  Tliis 
limit  ought  never  to  be  exceeded  by  the  value  of  the  goods 
because  in  case  of  loss  the  insurance  company's  respon- 
sibility is  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  policy.  On  this 
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account,  it  is  often  advisable  to  pack  a  consignment  in 
several  separate  packages,  even  though  otherwise  one 
package  alone  might  have  been  sufficient. 

Customs  Dedaxatio]is.--A  ** Customs  Declaration," 
Form  2966  (which  will  be  furnished  on  application  at  the 
post  office  or  station),  must  be  properly  and  fully  filled 
out,  stating  the  actual  contents,  value,  etc.,  of  the  parcel 
General  terms  such  as  "merchandise"  or  **samples"  will 
not  answer;  contents  must  be  accurately  described  in  the 
English  language,  although  an  interlineation  in  another 
language,  if  desired,  may  be  furnished.  The  ''Customs 
Declaration"  must  be  firmly  attached  to  the  cover  of  the 
parcel,  but  mot  pasted  or  affixed  so  that  it  will  seal  the 
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package  and  prevent  examination  of  the  contents  without 
damaging  the  cover.  In  addition  to  being  tied  by  means 
of  a  cord  passing  through  the  eyelet,  the  tag  should  be 
bound  fiat  to  the  parcel  (with  the  front  or  declaration" 
side  facing  out)  so  that  the  tag  cannot  be  used  as  a  handle 
to  lift  the  package  while  in  transit. 

A  special  Customs  Declaration,"  Form  2967,  must 
be  attached  to  parcels  for  France  and  certain  French 
colonies,  in  addition  to  the  regular  Form  2966.  In  the 
case  of  some  countries  two  or  more  copies  of  the  Cus- 
toms Declaration,  either  Form  2966  or  Form  2967,  are 
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Special  Customs  Declaration,  Form  2967,  which  must  be  attached  to  all 
f ajTcel  post  packaf «s  for  Trance,  in  addition  to  Form  2966. 

Customs  Declarations  take  the  place  of  certified  in- 
voices in  most  parcel  post  transactions,  and  they  must 
therefore  accnrately  describe  the  contents  of  parcels,  and 
state  their  exact  and  correct  value.  Much  complaint  has 
boon  received  from  foreign  post  offices  as  to  the  incorrect 
declaration  of  the  contents  of  parcels.  The  values  must 
be  the  current  values  of  the  finished  articles.  Over-valua- 
tion involves  expense  and  inconveiiionce  to  the  addressee; 
under-valuation  leads  to  the  confiscation  of  the  parcel  and 
its  contents.  Each  parcel  must  have  its  own  Customs 
Declaration  attached,  describing  the  contents  and  giving 
the  value  for  that  individual  package,  and  no  package  will 
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be  accepted  by  the  post  office  without  the  Customs  Deo- 
laration,  properly  fiEed  out,  being  attached. 

H  possible,  information  shonld  be  obtained  from  the 
customer- as  to  the  manner  of  declaring  the  shipment 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  of  the  customer;  the 
classifications  and  rate  of  duty  on  the  merchandise  en- 
closed, with  the  specified  jjaragraph  under  which  it  is 
enumerated  in  the  tariff  laws,  whenever,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  Latin  American  republics,  penalties  are  imposed 
for  wrongful  declarations.  The  Customs  Declaration  tag 
(reproduced  in  this  chapter)  is  the  only  formality  which 
must  be  complied  with  in  the  case  of  parcel  post  ship- 
ments. No  filing  of  shipper 's  declaration  at  custom  house 
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or  other  similar  formalities  are  reipired,  as  is  necessarj 
hn,  shipping  go^ois  by  freight. 

Mo  erasure  or  amendment  should  be  .  made  in  tlie  en- 
tries relating  to  the  description,  number,  value,  etc.,  of 
contents  of  the  package.  A  separate  entry  should  be 
made  of  each  kind  of  article  or  goods,  describing  pre- 
cisely in  each  instance  the  quality,  quantity  by  number, 
measurement  and  net  weight  (in  grams  when  packages 
are  destined  for  countries  using  the  metric  system).  ^ 

Addressing  Package8.—Eyery  parcel  must  be  plainly 
addressed  in  ink,  giving  the  name  and  full  address  of  the 
person  for  whom  the  parcel  is  intended.  It  should  bear 
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the  words  Parcel  Post"  conspicuously  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  comer  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender 
in  such  a  position  that  it  will  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
address  of  the  parcel.  The  standard  specifications  of 
the  War  Department  for  marking  packages  are  worthy  of 
note  in  this  connection.  Marks  may  be  applied  in  the 
form  of  printed  labels  marked  with  waterproof  ink  in 
letters  not  less  than  one-fourth  inch  high.  At  least  two 
labels,  containing  all  markings,  should  be  glued  to  each 
package,  one  on  eadi  end.  Such  labels  to  be  made  of  sul- 
phite paper,  sulphate  kraft  paper,  or  other  approved 
paper,  and  should  be  applied  with  hide  glue,  fish  glue,  or 
casein  glue.  After  being  glued,  the  addressed  label 
should  be  brushed  over  with  a  coating  of  formaldehyde." 

The  official  post  office  regulations  applying  to  parcel 
post  shipments  to  Russia  provide  for  certain  special  ad- 
dressing which  perhaps  may  profitably  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  general  regarding  parcel  post  shipments. 
"Parcels  covered  with  oil-cloth  must  be  provided  with  a 
stout  linen-backed  label  securely  sewn  to  the  cover  by 
stitching  along  the  edges  and  diagonally  across  the  label, 
on  which  a  clear  space  not  less  than  5  inches  by  3  inches 
has  been  left  for  afllxing  official  labels.  The  parcels  may 
be  addressed  on  the  rest  of  the  label.  If  addressed  on 
the  cover  itself,  the  address  must  be  painted  on  the  cover, 
preferably  with  white  paint.  The  name  and  address  of 
the  sender  must  be  shown  on  the  cover  of  every  parcel.*' 

All  mail  articles  addressed  in  German,  Russian, 
Greek,  Turkish,  Hebrew  or  Chinese  characters,  even  if 
they  bear  in  English,  Germany,"  Russia,"  Greece," 
'^Turkey"  or  ** China,"  etc.,  should  have  an  interlined 
translation  of  each  address  in  English,  or  in  lieu  of  these 
two  addresses,  the  names  of  the  post  office  and  country 
of  destination  in  Roman  or  English  characters,  print  or 
script. 

Packing  for  Foreign  Parcel  Post.— There  is  no  little 
complaint  of  insufficient  packing  in  our  own  domestic  par- 

*    JET  0*  M. 

eel  post  mails.  The  necessity  for  extra  strong  and  thor- 
oughly secure  packing  for  foreign  parcel  post  is  doubly 
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be  ffl43©eptcd  by  the  post  office  without  the  Customs  Deo- 
laration,  properly  tilled  out,  being  attached. 

If  possible,  iuf omiatioii  should  be  obtained  from  the 
enstomer  as  to  the  maimer  of  declaring  the  shipment 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  of  the  customer;  the 
classiications  and  rate  of  duty  on  the  merchandise  en- 
closed, with  the  speciied  paragraph  under  which  it  is 
enumerated  in  the  tariff  laws,  whenever,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  Latin  American  republics,  penalties  are  imposed 
for  wrongful  declarations.  The  Customs  Declaration  tag 
(reproduced  in  this  chapter)  is  the  only  formality  which 
must  be  complied  with  in  the  case  of  parcel  post  ship- 
ments. No  filing  of  shipper 's  declaration  at  custom  house 
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or  other  similar  formalities  are  required,  as  is  aecessary 
im  sMpping  goods  by  freight. 

Mo  erasure  or  amendment  should  be  made  in  the  en- 
tries relating  to  the  description,  number,  value,  etc.,  of 
contents  of  the  padcage.  A  separate  ektry  should  he 
made  of  each  kind  of  article  or  goods,  describing  pre- 
cisely in  each  instance  the  quality,  quantity  by  number, 
measurement  and  net  weight  (in  grams  when  packages 
are  destined  for  countries  using  the  metric  system). 

Addressing  Packages.— Every  parcel  must  be  plainly 
addressed  in  ink,  giving  the  name  and  full  address  of  the 
'person  for  whom,  the  parcel  is  intended,.  It  should  bear 
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the  words  Parcel  Post"  conspicuously  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  comer  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender 
in  such  a  position  that  it  will  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
address  of  the  parcel.  The  standard  specifications  of 
the  War  Department  for  marking  packages  are  worthy  of 
note  in  this  connection.  ''Marks  may  be  applied  in  the 
form  of  printed  labels  marked  with  waterproof  ink  in 
letters  not  less  than  one-fourth  inch  high.  At  least  two 
labels,  containing  all  markings,  should  bo  glued  to  each 
package,  one  on  each  end.  Such  labels  to  be  made  of  sul- 
phite paper,  sulphate  kraft  paper,  or  other  approved 
paper,  and  should  be  applied  with  hide  glue,  fish  glue,  or 
casein  glue.  After  bdng  glued,  the  addressed  label 
should  be  brushed  over  with  a  coating  of  formaldehyde." 

The  official  post  office  regulations  applying  to  parcel 
post  shipments  to  Russia  provide  for  certain  special  ad- 
dressing which  perhaps  may  profitably  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  general  regarding  parcel  post  shipments. 
"Parcels  covered  with  oil-cloth  must  be  provided  with  a 
stout  linen-backed  label  securely  sewn  to  the  cover  by 
stitching  along  the  edges  and  diagonally  across  the  label, 
on  which  a  clear  space  not  less  than  5  inches  by  3  inches 
has  been  left  for  affixing  official  labels.  The  parcels  may 
be  addressed  on  the  rest  of  the  label.  If  addressed  on 
the  cover  itself,  the  address  must  be  painted  on  the  cover, 
preferably  with  white  paint.  The  name  and  address  of 
the  sender  must  be  shown  on  the  cover  of  every  parcel." 

All  mail  articles  addressed  in  German,  Russian, 
Greek,  Turkish,  Hebrew  or  Chinese  characters,  even  if 
they  bear  in  English,  Germany,"  Russia,"  Greece," 
''Turkey"  or  "China,"  etc.,  should  have  an  interlined 
translation  of  each  address  in  English,  or  in  lieu  of  these 
two  addresses,  the  names  of  the  post  office  and  country 
of  destination  in  Roman  or  English  characters,  print  or 
script. 

Packing  for  Foreign  Parcel  Post.— There  is  no  little 
complaint  of  insufficient  packing  in  our  own  domestic  par- 
cel post  mails.  The  necessity  for  extra  strong  and  thor- 
oughly secure  packing  for  foreign  parcel  post  is  doubly 
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to  be  emplmsked.  In  the  past  few  months  repeated  com- 
plaints baTe  been  reoewed  by  the  United  States  Post 
Offiee  as  to  the  condition  in  which  onr  parcel  post  pack- 
ages have  arrived  at  foreign  destinations.  It  is  alleged 
that  at  one  time  500  damaged  packages  were  received  in 
London  from  this  country,  damaged  in  consequence  of 
poor  wrapping  and  packing  and  improper  preparation 
for  transmission  overseas.  Similar  complaints  have  been 
received  not  only  from  far  distant  points  like  China  and 
Anstrala,  bnt  from  Central  America  and  even  from 

auaua. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  understood  by  shippers 
that  our  parcel  post  mails  are  usually  sent  from  this 
country  in  ordinary  mail  bags.  Some  European  conn- 
tries  ship  their  parcel  post  packages  in  hampers  and 
cases.  This  is  soketimes  done  in  the  American  mails  bnt 
more  freiinently  ordinary  mail  sacks  are  employed.  A 
hamper  Or  a  case  protects  the  packages  within  froiH 
rough  handling.  There  is  no  such  protection  when  mail 
bags  are  employed,  which  are  thrown  about  in  the  way 
to  which  everybody  is  accustomed :  from  the  mail  wagon 
to  the  wharf,  from  the  wharf,  into  the  ship,  with  scores  or 
perhaps  hnndreds  of  other  bags  and  paidcages  on  tdp, 
lugged  and  dragged  about  aiid  finally  stored  on  board 
ship,  which,  when  it  arrives  at  the  foreign  port,  reverses 
the  operation  and  the  sacks  are  thrown  helter-skelter 
and  violently  from  the  ship  on  board  a  lighter  or  on  to  a 
wharf,  with  the  natural  and  inevitable  consequence  that 
aU  light  parcels  inclnded  in  these  bags,  whether  made  of 
wood  or  pasteboard,  are  moraly  certain  to  be  damaged 
if  not  completely  smashed  and  their  contents  possibly 
lost  or  destroyed. 

The  natural  disposition  of  a  shipper  is  to  pack  a 
parcel  post  packi^e  as  light  as  possible  in  order  to  save 
postage,  bnt  only  soft  articles  which  will  stand  crushing 
should  ever  be  shipped  in  any  'Containers  not'"  strong 
enongh  to  stand  np  under  the  rough  usage  just  above  de- 
scribed, no  matter  if  a  few  cents'  extra  postage  is  re- 
quired to  carry  the  heavier,  stronger  container.  It  must 
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be  remembered  that  the  friction  resulting  to  articles  c<in- 
tained  in  sacks  stored  in  the  mail  rooms  of  ocean  steam- 
ers is  considerable,  and  even  wrapping  papers  for  news- 
papers and  magazines  should  be  much  stronger  than  is 
normally  required  in  our  domestic  mails. 

Another  preliminary  consideration  in  connection  with 
the  packing  for  foreign  parcel  post  mails  is  the  destina- 
tion of  the  package  mi  the  treatment  which  it  is  Mkely 
to  undergo  in  country  or  destination.  In  some  foreign 
countries,  in  China,  perhaps,  parcel  post  packages  are 
carried  for  as  much  as  fourteen  days  on  camelback.  In 
Central  American  countries  mails  for  interior  points 
are  sent  on  muleback,  frequently  involving  trips  of  from 
fliree  to  six  days,  fording  rivers  and  exposed  to  tropical 
rain  storms.  Sacks  have  to  be  roped  tightly  to  the  ani- 
mals which  transport  the  mails  to  prevent  their  slipping, 
and  the  ropes  are  quite  sure  to  crush  any  light  packages 
contained  within  the  sacks,  while  the  necessity  for  water- 
proof protection  is  even  more  emphatic  in  the  case  of 
parcel  post  shipments  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  regular 
freight  shipments. 

Paokifes  Presented  Open  for  I]isiiection.~The  post 
office  regulations  provide  that  every  package  must  be 
securely  and  safely  packed  so  that  it  can  be  safely  trans- 
mitted in  ordinary  mail  sacks,  and  it  must  be  so  wrapped 
or  enclosed  that  its  contents  can  be  easily  examined  by 
postmasters  and  customs  officials.  Boxes  with  lids 
screwed  or  nailed  on  may  be  used  and  bags  closed  by 
means  of  sewing,  providing  they  are  presented  at  the 
post  office  open  for  inspection  and  are  then  closed  by  the 
sender.  There  are,  however,  three  or  four  countries  for 
which  parcels  are  accepted  by  the  post  office  for  mailing 
even  though  they  are  sealed  and  closed  against  inspec- 
tion, providing  they  conform  to  other  prescribed  condi- 
tions. This  means  that  as  a  rule  the  outside  box  or  other 
container  must  be  easily  opened  for  inspection,  and 
that  small  boxes  or  packages  enclosed  in  the  outside  con- 
tainer must  also  be  easily  opened  or  their  contents  other- 
wise readily  inspected. 
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For  example,  a  prominent  maiinfacttirer  of  fountain 
pens  doing  a  very  large  parcel  post  business  has  an  inter- 
eating  method  for  packing  his  pens  m  cardboard  cartons 
containing  from  six  upwards.  This  manufacturer  uses 
a  so-called  "outlook  box"  in  three  sizes,  containing  six, 
nine  and  twelve  pens.  The  box  has  two  openings  in  the 
©over  through  which  the  quantity  of  pens  and  clip  caps 
may  be  checked  without  the  unsealing  of  the  carton.  The 
upper  opening  shows  the  clip,  the  lower  shows  the  holder. 
To  prevent  pilfering  and  unjust  claims,  each  carton  is 
sealed  with  a  band  bearing  a  list  of  its  contents.  The 
individual  pen  boxes  in  wMdi  fountain  pens  are  usually 
sold  are  placed  empty  in  layers  on  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  **outlook  ])()\/'  thus  forming  a  cushion  which  is  an 
added  protection  in  shipping. 

This  feature  is  covered  by  the  oflScial  regulations 
which  read:  **The  presence  in  an  unsealed  parcel  of 
sealed  receptacles  containing  mailable  articles  which 
cannot  be  safely  transmitted  in  the  unsealed  receptades 
will  not  render  the  parcel  unmailable,  provided  the  con- 
tents of  the  sealed  receptacles  are  plainly  visible  or  are 
unmistakably  indicated  by  the  method  of  packing  or  by  a 
precise  statement  on  the  covers.  But  such  sealed  re- 
ceptacles will  not  be  admitted  to  the  parcel  post  unless 
enclosed  in  an  outside  cover  open  to  inspection." 

Interinr  Prcpaimlioii  ami  Pintodiiin.— The  irst  essen- 
tial  in  preparing  merchandise  for  shipment  by  parcel 
post  is  that  the  contents  of  the  whole  parcel,  whether  in 
one  or  several  packages,  be  individually  wrapped  in  good 
waterproof  paper  and  adequately  tied  with  twine  fast- 
ened by  loop  knots,  permitting  ease  in  opening  if  re- 
quired.  The  interior  packages  ought  not  to  be  sealed,  at 
least  not  until  after  presentation  at  the  post  office.  Soft 
articles  of  a  yielding  nature,  such  as  hosiery  or  clothing, 
should  be  folded  to  make  a  uniform  package,  tied  with 
twine  after  being  compressed  and  then  wrapped  with  a 
waterproof  paper,  which  is  similarly  tied,  the  twine  run- 
ning at  least  once  around  the  smallest  dimensions  of  the 
parcel  and  at  least  twice  around  the  larger  dimensions. 
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The  second  important  thing  in  the  preparation  of  the 
interior  contents  of  a  parcel  is  that  the  contents  fit  very 
snugly  and  tightly.  The  package  should  be  rigid.  Any 
play  that  is  permitted  increases  the  danger  of  damage 
to  the  goods  and  of  breakage  of  the  exterior  container. 
The  contents  themselves  should  be  made  rigid  and  the 
outside  container  should  fit  exactly,  or,  if  any  stuffing  is 
required  it  should  make  the  contents  tight  and  absolutely 
prevent  any  shaking  about  in  the  container,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  must  be  light  in  weight,  whether  it  is 
excelsior,  paper  wadding,  or  what-not,  although  it  is 
clear  that  the  effort  to  save  twelve  cents  in  postage  by 
eliminating  weight  in  package  may  sometimes  cause  a 
loss  from  damage  of  many  times  that  amount. 

The  preparation  of  merchandise  for  parcel  post  ship- 
ment sometimes  involves  careful  consideration  of  import 
duties  in  the  country  of  destination,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested in  regard  to  regular  freight  shipments.  Thus,  in 
Latin  American  countries  where  goods  pay  duty  on  legal 
weight,  the  immediate  packing  around  the  articles  them- 
selves may  frequently  be  omitted  with  advantage.  Thus, 
prominent  exporters  of  jewelry  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  a  number  of  Latin  American  countries  jewelry 
should  not  be  shipped  attached  to  cards  or  packed  in  dis- 
play trays  or  boxes.  Small  tags  may  be  used  in  place  of 
cards  and  the  jewelry  may  be  wrapped  in  tissue  paper 
for  the  immediate  wrapper.  The  cards  commonly  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States  are  rarely  used  by  retailers 
in  the  countries  in  question.  If  boxes  or  trays  are 
shipped  they  may  either  be  forwarded  separately  or,  in 
some  cases,  the  net  weights  of  the  jewelry  itself  and  of 
the  boxes  or  trays  may  be  declared  separately. 

The  following  statement  from  the  Official  Postal 
0uide  gives  definite  instructions  as  to  certain  forms  of 
interior  packages:  **It  is  permissible  to  accept  liquids, 
dyes,  greasy  isubstances,  and  similar  articles  inclosed  m 
lead-sealed  metal  containers  for  those  foreign  countries 
admitting  such  articles  in  the  parcel  post  mails,  provided 
the  containers  are  labeled  in  printing  so  as  to  show  flie 
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Batare  of  tbe  contents,  the 

ma&iifaetiirer  or  dealer,  and,  in  addition,  sucli  containers 
are  inclosed  in  snbstantiiil  outside  coYers  open  to 

•  A" 

Misviediton* 

"With  respect  to  compression  or  friction  top  metal 
cans  or  containers,  it  should  be  suggested  to  manufac- 
•tnrers  and  dealers  that  these  compression  and  friction 
top  metal  cans  or  containers  be  lead  sealed  or  soldered 
in  at  least  four  places,  so  as  to  render  them  acceptable 
for  mailinf ,  as  indicated  in  the  paragraph  above,  and 
thus  ingfure  the  lids  from  being  forced  out  of  place  in 
the  course  of  transit.  It  is  preferred,  however,  that 
inside  containers  be  used  that  will  permit  closing  by- 
screw  top  covers  with  sufficient  screw  threads  to  re- 
fiiire  at  least  one  and  one-half  complete  tarns  bef O're 
iie  covers  will  come  off,  smk  covers,  when  employed, 
to  be  provided  with  washers,  so  as  to  prevent  possible 
leakage  of  the  contents.*' 

The  Outside  Container.— Official  instructions  to  post- 
masters provide  that  parcels  packed  in  thin,  flimsy 
paper  or  packed  in  thin  pasteboard  boxes  will  not  be 
accepted. ' '  Further  than  this  there  are  no  official  regula- 
tions of  a  general  nature  but  nnmerons  hints  of  great 
importance  wil  be  found  in  the  "Observations"  which 
appear  in  the  Official  Postal  Guide  under  the  different 
foreign  countries  to  which  parcel  post  mails  are  dis- 
patched. For  example,  under  the  heading  of  Egypt,  we 
ind  the  following: 

Parcels  for  'the  Sndan  must  be  packed  in  wo^od,  tini^ 
canvas,  linen,  or  similar  material,  and  not  merely  in 
brown  paper  or  cardboard,  and  be  securely  sealed  with 
wax  or  lead,  preferably  lead.  Parcels  not  packed  in 
wooden  or  metal  boxes  must  be  covered  with  canvas, 
linen,  or  similar  material  sewn  up  at  the  flaps  and  folds 
and  secured  with  string  sealed  at  the  knots  and  ends. 
Wooden  boxes  nmst  be  of  stout  material,  well  screwed  or 
nailed  together  at  the  sides,  top,  and  bottom.  Light  and 
bulky  articles  must  be  packed  in  strong  wooden  cases. 
Parcels  containing  bacon,  ham,  honey,  cheese,  cakes,  pud- 
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dings,  fish,  olives,  butter,  or  other  substances  likely  to 
cause  damage  by  exuding,  must,  in  addition  to  the  outer 
packing  described  above,  be  inclosed  in  hermetically 
sealed  tins  or  surrounded  with  some  absorbent  material, 
such  as  sawdust.*' 

Under  instructions  applying  to  parcel  post  for  Emssia, 
the  Guide  observes  :  "Parcels  must  be  packed  in  wood, 
tin,  canvas,  linen,  or  similar  material,  and  riot  merely  in 
paper  or  cardboard,  and  be  securely  sealed  with  wax  or 
lead,  preferably  lead.  Parcels  not  packed  in  wooden  or 
metal  boxes  must  be  covered  with  canvas,  linen  or  oil- 
cloth (not  linen  faced  paper)  sewn  up  at  the  flaps  and 
folds,  and  secured  with  string  sealed  at  the  ends  and 
knots.  Wooden  boxes  must  be  of  stout  material,  well 
screwed  or  nailed  together  at  the  sides,  top  and  bottom. 
To  avoid  delay  at  the  Russian  frontier,  senders  are 
strongly  advised  to  tie  all  parcels  round  with  cord,  seal- 
ing the  loose  ends  with  lead  seals."  In  regard  to  these 
special  regulations  it  should  be  noted  that  the  sealing, 
sewing,  nailing,  etc.,  which  are  advised,  mnst  be  dome 
after  presentation  of  the  parcel  at  the  mailing  office. 

The  Canadian  Post  Office  Department  not  long  ago 
issued  the  following :  * '  Ordinary  brown  paper  wrapping 
and  ordinary  cardboard  boxes,  such  as  shoe  boxes,  are 
not  sufficient,  nor  should  thin  wooden  boxes  be  nsed. 
Strong  paper  cardboard  or  strawboard  boxes  are  recom- 
mended, especially  those  of  corrugated  cardboard  with 
laps  which  completely  close  the  sides  also.  Strong 
wooden  boxes,  tin  boxes  such  as  are  used  for  packing  bis- 
cuits, and  several  folds  of  stout  wrapping  paper  may  suf- 
ice,  according  to  the  size  and  nature  of  the  goods." 

In  a  recent  statement  to  the  present  writer,  the  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  strongly  deprecated  the 
use  of  thin  wooden  boxes  in  parcel  post  shipments.  ' '  The 
atcceptance  should  be  discouraged,  of  pasteboard  boxes, 
parcels  wrapped  in  paper  of  less  than  a  reasonable  de- 
gree'" of  thickness  or  of  reasonable  tensile  strength,  pack- 
ages tied  with  weak  twine,  and  unstrapped  wooden  boxes 
made  of  material  less  than  one-half  indi  thidi," 
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A  well-known  New  York  export  house  writes  in  regard 
to  parcel  post  sMpmeiits  that  there  should  always  be  a 
fina*  Outer  covering  of  cloth  material  of  some  sort  wMch 
will  show  cyiickly  if  any  pilfering  has  taken  placn*  tlj^'ltiw 
exporter  strongly  favors  oilcloth  covers. 

Wood  and  Tin  Containers.— In  many  instances,  the 
use  of  wooden  or  tin  outside  containers  is  strongly  to 
be  recommended,  yet,  whenever  possible,  precautions 
should  be  taken  that  any  such  containers  should  be  so 
prepared  that  the  comers  and  edges  wpl  mot  be  likely 
to  damage  other  parcels  with  which  they  may  come  in 
contact  in  the  mail  bags,  remembering  the  constant  and 
long  continued  friction  to  which  the  contents  of  these 
bags  are  subj|i||pd.  Wooden  boxes  should  be  stout  and 
strong,  yet  of  the  minimum  weight  possible  according  to 
the  contents.  Light  woods,  such  as  bass  or  white  pine, 
are  recommended.  The  American  Bed  Cross  in  its 
instructions  for  the  preparation  of  overseas  parcels  ad- 
vises that  ends  of  wooden  boxes  be  not  less  than  %  inch 
thick,  and  sides  and  bottom  5/16  inch  thickness  as  a 
minimum,  all  wood  to  be  dressed  on  both  sides.  Cement 
coated  nails  should  be  used  when  boxes  are  closed  by 
'Bails,  the  three^penny  siie  being  advised. 

Special  regulations  apply  to  shipment  of  articles  made 
of  celluloid  when  they  are  dispatched  to  a  number  of 
foreign  countries  and  probably  should  apply  in  the  case 
of  all  shipments  of  such  articles.  In  general,  the  regula- 
tions provide  that  celluloid  or  articles  made  of  celluloid, 
must  be  packed  in  strong  wooden  boxes  and  the  parcel 
itself  must  be  labeled  celluloid  in  large  plain  black  letters. 

Tihte  and  Straw  Board  Containers.— The  very  defi- 
nite and  precise  instructions  issued  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  the  construction  of  fibre  and 
strawboard  containers,  may  very  well  be  taken  as  a 
model  for  such  containers,  when  applied  to  shipments  of 
parcel  post  packagifes  overseas,  even  though  the  original 
instructions  were  designed  to  apply  solely  to  domestic 
shipments  of  infiammable  liquids.  These  specifications 
are,  it  is  true,  very  exacting,  but,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
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emphasized  in  these  pages,  too  much  thought  and  care 
cannot  be  devoted  to  the  problem  of  delivermg  merchan- 
dise in  safe  and  sound  condition  into  the  hands  of  cur 
customers  in  other  countries.  Here  follow  extracts  from 
the  regulations  referred  to  which  may  be  found  in  full, 
with  -further  details,  in  the  official  publications  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  ,     i     .  • 

«^The  inside  containers  mmst  be  securely  closed  m 
such  manner  as  to  prevent  leakage  of  the  liquid  during 

transit.  _  .  , 

"Each  inside  container  must  be  wrapped  separately 
in  single-faced  corrugated  strawboard  wrappers  If  the 
inside  containers  exceed  %  pint  capacity  each,  they  must 
also  be  separated  by  double-faced  corrugated  strawboard 
partitions  or  packed  separately  in  double-faced  corru- 
gated strawboard  cartons  or  boxes;  provided,  that  wn- 
tainers  of  not  more  than  one  ounce  capacity  each,  packed 
in  wooden  boxes  or  double-faced  strawboard  cartons  and 
cushioned  when  necessary  to  prevent  breakage,  may  ^ 
packed  in  outside  cases  without  the  wrappers  or  parti- 
tions prescribed  above. 

"Fibre  board  or  pulpboard  used  m  making  tibre 
board  or  pulpboard  cases  must  be  3-ply  or  more,  all  plies 
firmly  glued  together,  the  outer  ply  waterproofed,  and 
no  single  ply  less  than  0.02  inch  in  thickness.  Solid  fibre 
millboard  used  in  making  cases  must  be  composed  of  not 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  sulphite  fibre  and  must  be  water- 
proof ed  throughout.  ^  ^     ^  ji 
"When  the  glued  ply  fibre  board  or  pulpboard  used 
in  making  cases  is  not  less  than  0.10  inch  in  thickness, 
having  a  resistance  of  not  less  than  275  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  Mullen  test,  and  an  inner  mantle  of  glued 
ply  fibre  board  or  pulpboard  is  arranged  and  constructed 
to  closely  fit  inside  the  case,  this  mantle  having  a  resist- 
ance of  not  less  than  175  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
Mullen  test,  the  combined  capacity  of  all  containers  m 
the  case  must  not  exceed  6  quarts.  ' 

"The  mantle  shall  be  made  in  one  piece  of  glued  ply 
fibre  board  or  pulpboard  or  double-faced  corrugated 
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strawboard,  and  shall  be  accurately  itted  to  the  inside 
of  the  container  with  a  close-fitting  edge  bnt  arranged 
longitudinally  along  the  center  of  one  of  the  sides  (not 
heads)  of  the  cases.  This  flush  edge  butt  to  be  located 
approximately  midway  between  the  top  and  bottom  edges 
of  said  side  of  case. 

"When  the  solid  fibre  millboard,  ©toiposed  of  not  less 
than  50  per  cent  sulphite  fibre  used  in  making  cases  is 
not  less  than  0.08  inch  in  thickness,  having  a  resistance 
of  not  less  than  320  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  Mullen 
test,  the  combined  capacity  of  all  containers  in  the  case 
must  not  exceed  six  quarts ;  provided,  however,  that  the 
two  ends  shall  consist  of  scored  and  flanged  solid  fibre 
millboard  not  less  than  0.08  inch  in  thidmess,  having  a 
resistance  of  not  less  than  320  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
MnDen  test,  and  each  of  these  heads  or  ends  shall  be 
reenfortsed  by  a  straight,  unflaiiged  piece  of  solid  fibre 
board  of  the  same  thickness  and  strength  of  the  heads  or 
ends.  The  reenforcing  board  shall  be  secured  to  the  case 
ends  by  metal  stitching  around  the  edges  and  through  the 
center,  spaced  not  more  than  3  inches  apart. 

"All  cases  constructed  of  solid  fibre  millboard  which 
is  composed  of  not  less  than  50  per  cent  sulphite  fibre, 
that  contain  more  than  a  total  of  6  quarts,  shall  have 
placed  transversely  in  the  center  of  their  length  a  dia- 
phra^  or  division  with  scored  and  fiang^d  connection  to 
the  sides,  top  and  bottom  of  said  case.  This  intermediate 
transverse  diaphragm  shall  be  composed  of  solid  Sbre 
millboard  not  less  than  0.08  inch  in  thickness  having  a 
resistance  of  not  less  than  320  pounds  to  the  sc^uare  indi, 
Mullen  test. 

"The  heads  of  all  glued  ply  fibre  board  or  pnlpboard 
cases  must  be  formed  of  four  laps  of  length  within  % 
inch  of  short  dimension  of  head.  When  the  short  dimen- 
sion of  head  is  greater  than  one-half  of  lie  long  dimen- 
iioE,  one  of  the  short  dimension  laps  must  be  cut  at 
center  of  case,  and  one  of  the  long  dimension  laps  must 
be  scored  in  the  center  to  bend  over  the  shortened  lap. 

"Cases  constructed  of  glued  ply  fibre  board  or  pnlp- 
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board  or  of  solid  fibre  millboard  composed  of  not  less 
than  50  per  cent  sulphite  fibre  must  be  creased,  not  out, 
to  produce  a  reenforcing  fillet  on  the  inner  side  of  fold. 
This  requirement  will  apply  alike  to  flanged  ends  and 
flanged  intermediate  transverse  diaphragms  as  well  as  to 
the  side  members. 

"  The  side  lap  of  glued  ply  fibre  board  or  pnlpboard 
cases  must  be  at  least"  1%  inches  wide,  double  stitched, 
or  giued  and  stitched,  with  flat  wire  not  less  than  Vg  inch 
wide  and  of  suitable  thickness,  with  stitches  spaced  not 
more  than  2i/^  inches  apart.  Machine  used  must  be 
capable  of  driving  the  wire  through  the  fibre  board  so 
that  the  stitching,  when  completed,  will  be  perfect. 

"Cases  constructed  of  sold  fibre  board  composed  of 
not  less  than  50  per  cent  sulphite  fibre  where  the  total 
contents  do  not  exceed  6  quarts  shall  have  the  side  lap 
not  less  than  1  inch  wide,  single  stitched  with  flat  wire 
not  less  than  Vg  inch  wide  and  of  suitable  thickness,  with  . 
ititcfaes  spaced  not  more  than  1%  inches  apart.  Machine 
used  must  be  capable  of  driving  the  wire  through  the 
solid  fibre  millboard  so  that  the  stitching,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  perfect.  The  heads  of  all  glued  ply  fibre 
board  or  pulpboard  cases  must  be  closed  with  animal  ghie 
coated  on  the  entire  contact  surfaces. 

"Cases  constructed  of  solid  fibre  millboard  composed 
of  not  less  than  50  per  cent  sulphite  fibre  must  have  heads 
flanged  ont,  both  flanges  being  stitched  to  the  case,  sides, 
top,  and  bottom,  with  flat  wire  not  less  than  %  indi  wide 
and  of  suitable  thickness  spaced  not  more  than  l^^  inches 
apart.  The  width  of  flanges  on  heads  and  diaphragms 
must  be  not  less  than  1  inch,  including  fillet. 

"Bivets,  if  equal  or  superior  in  strength  to  the  wire 
stitdiing,  may  be  used. 

"Double-faced  corrugated  strawboard  nsed  in  making 
double-faced  strawboard  cases,  must  be  of  cormgated 
strawboard,  with  inner  and  outer  facings  of  fibre  board 
or  pulpboard,  both  facings  having  proper  bending  quali- 
ties, firmly  glued  to  the  corrugated  sheet,  with  the  outer 
f awigB  waterproofed. 
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"Yfhea  the  outer  facing  of  the  donble-faced 

gated  strawboard  is  Hot  less  than  0.018  inch  in  thickness, 
having  a  resistance  of  not  less  than  85  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  Mullen  test,  and  the  inner  facing  is  not  less 
than  0.018  inch  in  thickness,  having  a  resistance  of  not 
less  than  85  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  Mullen  test, 
eombined  board  having  a  resistance  M  not  less  than  200^ 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  Mullen  test,  and  an  inner 
mantle  of  double-faced  corrugated  strawboard  is  ar- 
ranged and  constructed  to  closely  fit  inside  the  case,  this 
mantle  having  a  resistance  of  not  less  than  175  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  Mullen  test,  the  combined  capacity  of 
all  containers  in  the  case  must  not  exceed  6  quarts. 

''The  mantle  shall  'be^  made  in  one  piece^  of  double- 
faced  corrugated  strawboard,  and  shall  be  accurately 
itted  tf  llie  inside  of  the  container,  with  a  close  fitting 
edge  butt  arranged  longitudinally  along  the  center  of 
one  of  the  sides  (not  heads)  of  the  case.  This  flush  edge 
butt  to  be  located  approximately  midway  between  the  top 
and  bottom  edges  of  said  aide  of  case. 

''Each  double-faced  'Corrugated  strawboard  case  shall 
be  made  out  of  one  piece  of  material.  The  edge  connec- 
tion of  the  side  to  the  end  must  be  close  fitting  and  be 
lecnred  by  a  single  cloth  or  sealing  strip  not  less  than  2 
inches  in  width  and  having  a  resistance  of  not  less  than 
120  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  Mullen  testy  extending  the 
entire  length  of  the  seam  and  secured  by  animal  glue  to 
the  box.  Double  doth  sealing  strips  may  be  used  if  the 
inner  strip  is  made  not  less  than  1*/^  inches  wide  and  the 
outer  strip  not  less  than  2Vi>  inches  wide,  each  cloth 
having  a  resistance  of  not  less  than  60  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  Mullen  test,  each  thickness  extending  the 
entire  length  of  the  seam,  the  inner  being  firmly  glued  to 
the  case,  and  the  outer  being  efficiently  and  firmly  glued 
to  the  inner  doth^  and  to  the  mse.  - 

"The  heads  of  all  double-faced  corrugated  straw- 
board  cases  containing  a  total  of  not  more  than  4  quarts, 
must  be  formed  with  four  flaps,  each  pair  of  flaps  but- 
ting at  approximately  the  center  line  of  the  head.  Oases 
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containing  a  total  of  more  than  t  quarts,  but  not  more 
than  6  quarts,  must  have  the  two  inner  flaps  butt  at  the 
center  line  of  the  head  and  the  two  outer  flaps  each 
cover  the  entire  head.  Cases  containing  a  total  of  more 
than  6  quarts,  but  not  more  than  8  quarts,  must  have  both 
inner  and  outer  flaps  cover  the  entire  area  of  the  head; 
provided  that  cases  containing  a  total  of  more  than  4 
quarts,  but  not  more  than  8  quarts,  may  consist  of  two 
compMa  double-faced  corrugated^  strawboard  cases,  one 
closely  fitted  inside  the  other,  the  inner  case  made  of 
double-faced  corrugated  strawboard  having  a  resistance 
of  not  less  than  175  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  Mullen 
test,  and  the  outer  case  made  of  double-faced  corrugated 
strawboard  having  a  resistaace  of  not  less  than  200 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  Mullen  test,  fully  complying 
with  these  requirements  and  specifications,  and  with  the 
heads  of  each  case  formed  with  four  flaps,  each  pair  of 
flaps  butting  at  the  center  line  of  the  head. 

•'Heads  ^  closed  with  animal  glue  coated  on  tie 
entire  contact  surface- 

"A  corrugated  strawboard  case  of  the  triple  sMe 
telescope  type  is  approved  for  the  transportation  of 
inflammable  Uquids  in  quantity  not  exceeding  4  quarts 
in  one  outside  container  and  must  be  constructed  as 
follows: 

"Each  case  sfaal  be  of  the  triple  slide  telescope  type, 
each  slide  being  made  of  one  piece  material  with  aeains 
and  closing  edges  secured  by  single  cloth  sealing  strips 
not  less  than  2  inches  in  width,  and  having  a  resistance  of 
not  less  than  120  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  Mullen  test, 
extending  the  entire  length  of  the  seam,  and  secured  by 
animal  glne  to  the  box.  Double  doth  sealing  strips  may 
be  used  if  the  inner  strip  is  made  not  less  than  1%  indies 
wide  and  the  outer  strip  not  less  than  2y2  inches  wide, 
each  cloth  having  a  resistance  of  not  less  than  60  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  Mullen  test,  each  thickness  extending 
the  entire  length  of  the  seam,  the  inner  being  firmly  glued 
to  the  case  and  the  outer  being  efficiently  and  perma- 
nently glued  to  the  inner  doth  and  to  the  case. 


**The  double-faced  corrus:atod  strawboard  used  must 
have  both  facings  not  less  than  0.016  inch  in  tiiickness 
having  a  resistance  of  not  less  than  75  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  Mullen  test,  the  combined  board  having  a 
resistance  of  not  less  than  175  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
Mullen  test.  Both  facings  must  have  proper  bending 
quality  and  be  firmly  glued  to  the  corrugated  sheet.  The 
outer  facing  must  be  waterproofed. ' ' 

Boxes  of  ibre  board,  pulp  board,  solid  mill  board  and 
corrugated  strawboard,  may  not  only  be  of  the  described 
mm  piece  construction  but  may  be  of  two  piece:  or  three 
piece  construction,  provided  tit  material  used  together 
with  the  use  of  an  inside  lining  or  mantle  conforms  to 
the  specifications  above  given  as  to  strength  and  thick- 
ness. Construction  may  be  of  any  of  the  usually  accepted 
methods,  but  the  joints  must  be  made  by  tape,  stitching 
and  gluing  as  provided  above. 

Bap.— Possibly  the  materials  most  commonly 
shipped  by  parcel  post  in  bags  are  those  in  powder  form 
and  the  great  desideratum  therefore  is  to  prevent  the 
sifting  of  the  contents.  The  cloth,  of  whatever  nature, 
must  be  closely  woven,  of  a  strength  not  less  than  200 
pounds  to  the  square  indi,  Mullen  test 

The  largest  mamifacturer  in  the  United  States  <if 
photographic  goods  states  that  cameras  by  parcel  post 
are  always  packed  in  heavy  double  strawboard  boxes 
wrapped  in  strong  waterproof  bags. 

Bundles  in  the  Parcel  Post.— If  contents  of  a  parcel 
post  bundle  are  such  as  not  necefisarily  to  require  a 
stiff  outside  container,  they  may  be  forwarded  in  a 
pi'iskiige  wrapped  either  with  bnrlap,  Oanaburg,  dieeting, 
a  combination  of  paper  and  cloth,  two  or  more  thick- 
nesses of  heavy  waterproof  kraft  paper  weighing  not 
less  than  what  is  known  as  No.  60  oj:  duplex  waterproof 
wrapping  paper  strengthened  with  either  cords  or  wire, 
if  the  instnictions  of  the  American  Bed  Cross  are  to  be 
f olowed.  Whatever  the  wrapping  material  may  be  it 
should  have  a  resistance  of  at  least  120  pounds  per  square 
inch,  MuUen  test.  The  outside  cover  should  be  folded 
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twice  before  closing  at  the  top  and  have  the  ends  folded 
down  and  across,  the  pointed  end  so  formed  bemg  tolded 
over  and  then  up  and  tightly  tied  with  twine  fastened 
with  a  loop  knot.  A  New  York  concern  doing  a  large  mail 
order  business  by  parcel  post  states  that  it  always  uses 
boxes  made  of  fibre  board,  wrapped  m  a  cloth  ImeU 
tarred  coating  material  weighing  70  to  80  pounds  per 
ream,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tear. 

Liquids  and  Semi-Iiqiids  in  tie  Mails.— The  umtm 
States  regulations  provide  that  liquids,  oil,  paste,  salves 
and  other  articles  easily  liquefiable,  are  admitted  to  the 
parcel  post  mails  of  many  countries  (for  exceptions  see 
Official  Postal  Guide),  provided  they  are  packed  in  ac^ 
oordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed  for  the  admis- 
sion of  such  substances  to  the  United  States  parcel  post 
mails.  More  detailed  and  specific  instructions  applying 
to  foreign  parcel  post  mails  are  those  issued  by  the 
Belgian  government  which  have  been  translated  as 
f  ollovirs  * 

Liquids,  oils,  greases,  and  other  articles  easily  lique- 
fiable must  fulfill  the  following  conditions : 

•*If  they  are  in  strong  glass  bottles  containing  4 
ounces  (113.40  gr.)  or  less,  the  total  quantity  sent  in  a 
package  can  not  exceed  24  ounces  (680.39  gr.),  liqnid 
measure.  Each  bottle  must  be  wrapped  in  paper  or  some 
absorbent  substance,  and  then  the  whole  placed  in  a  card- 
board  box,  or  in  a  box  of  similar  material,  and  packed  m 
a  receptacle  or  cardboard  of  good  quality  corrugated  on 
both  sides.  The  comers  of  the  receptacle  must  be  her- 
metically closed  and  tied  with  string  in  a  manner  to  pre- 
vent leakage  of  the  liquids  in  case  the  container  is  broken, 
•  and  the  entire  package  must  be  wrapped  in  strong  paper 
and  tied  with  string.  Bottles  containing  a  maximum  of 
4  ounces  of  liquid  (113,40  gr.)  may  be  packed  as  outlined 
in  the  next  two  paragraphs. 

"In  the  case  of  glass  bottle*,  holdif ;  more  than  4 
ounces  (113.40  gr.)  the  total  quantity  sent  in  a  package 
must  not  exceed  16  ounces  (453.69  gr.)  liquid  measure. 
The  bottles  must  be  very  solid  and  inclosed  in  a  block  or 
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tube  of  metal,  wood,  cardboard,  or  some  material;  and 
between  the  bottle  and  the  tube  or  the  block  must  be 
placed  a  certain  quantity  of  cotton  felt,  or  some  other 
absorbent  material.  The  block  or  tube,  if  it  be  of  wood 
or  cardboard,  must  have  a  thickness  of  at  least  3  milli- 
meters for  bottles  holding  8  ounces  (226.80  gr.)  at  the 
most,  and  of  at  least  5  millimeters  for  bottles  holding 
more  than  8  ounces.  The  block  or  tube  must  be  rendered 
waterproof  by  the  application,  on  the  inside,  of  paraflfin 
or  of  some  other  suitable  substance,  and  must  be  closed 
with  a  stopper  so  threaded  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  it  at  least  a  turn  and  ^  half  in  order  to  remove  it. 
The  cover  must  be  provided  with  a  washer,  so  that  the 
liquid  can  not  escape,  should  the  bottle  be  broken.  A 
number  of  bottles  separately  packed  according  to  the 
foregoing  instructions  can  be  put  in  one  package,  pro- 
vided the  maximum  weight  and  dimensions  prescribed 
by  these  rules  are  not  exceeded. 

Bottles  containing  liquids  can  also  be  packed  in 
soEd  receptacles  well  closed  with  wood,  metal,  or  water- 
proot  corrugated  cardboard..  A  space  must  be  left 
around  the  bottleB  and  filled  with  bran,  sawdust,  or  any 
other  absorbent  material  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  absorb 
all  the  liquid  should  the  bottle  be  broken. 

**When  the  liquid  is  in  a  metal  receptacle,  the  recep- 
tacle must  be  suitably  sealed  and  put  in  a  box." 

Watehes  by  PiurDel  Post.— Packages  of  watches 
shipped  by  parcel  post  would  seem  to  be  particularly  sub- 
ject to  danger  from  pilfering,  especially  as  the  post 
offlee  must  be  able  readil|*W^^^^^^  the  contents  and  in 

consequence  the  packages  are  usually  sent  unsealed.  A 
laro^e  manufacturer  of  watches  believes  that  his  aston- 
ishingly small  loss  by  pilf  eiing  is  due  to  no  small  extent 
to  ij^  fact  that  Ms  package  s  are  relatively  inconspicuous. 
If  the  packages  were  clustered  with  red  wax  the  loss 
would  doubtless  be  much  greater.  Watches  shipped  by 
parcel  post  are  packed  in  standard  containers  made  for 
the  purpose  of  heavy  corrugated  paper  in  the  manner  of 
folding  boxes.  One  large  shipper  writes :  < '  Our  watches 


Courtesy  of  Waltham  Wat^h  C7®. 
Watch  Casks  poe  Parcel  Post  Shipment. 

|Mif»er. 


Courtesy  of  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 


Phonoobaph  Becokds  Packi©  wm  Paeckl  Post  Shipment. 
OMtf  Mffifietf  for  Bhtpmmt. 
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are  first  placed  in  iiidi¥idiial  boxes  so  wrapped  with 
tissue  paper  that  there  is  no  pky  in  the  box,  or  they  lie 
in  a  nest  in  the  box  which  prevents  the  watch  from  bang- 
ing against  the  side  of  the  box.  The  individual  boxes 
are  then  placed  in  cartons  holding  12  each,  and  the  car- 
tons are  wrapped  in  oorrngated  paper  aronnd  whidi  is 
placed  a  tar  lined  paper  which  is  impervious  to  moisture, 
and  then  there  is  a  final  layer  of  plain  paper  tied  with 
heavy  twine." 

Another  large  watch  manufacturer  states  in  reference 
to  shipments  of  watches  by  parcel  post:  **Our  watch 
movements  and  cased  watches  are  packed  as  follows :  The 
movements  in  tin  containers  and  the  cased  watches  in 
€a:rdboard  containers,  padc^ed  so  many  to  a  'pa^ckagi, 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  watches,  the  average  padlE^ 
age  weighing  not  more  than  11  pounds.  Of  course,  four  to 
five  pounds  of  this  amount  are  included  in  the  weight  of 
the  packing  material  of  the  container.  The  merchandise 
is  solidly  and  safely  packed  with  a  wadding  of  tissue 
paper,  the  tissne  paper  being  kid  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  the  merdiandise  laid  on  that,  further  tissue  paper 
carefully  wadded  on  all  sizes  so  that  the  merchandise  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  a  wadding  of  tissue  paper.  This 
package,  in  turn,  is  wrapped  in  heavy  quality  high  grade 
oilcloth  in  such  a  manner  that  water  will  not  enter  the 
cracks,  and  carefully  tied  with  string,  and  this  package 
again  packed  in  high  grade  heavy  quality  wrapping 
paper  and  tied  with  tiie  best  quality  of  heavy  hemp  cord. 
AM  packages  are  shipped  unsealed.'' 

Bats  by  Parcel  Post.— A  large  exporter  of  hats 
writes :  "During  the  war  and  even  up  to  the  present  time, 
on  account  of  irregular  freight  sailings  and  high  freight 
rates,  most  of  our  shipments  have  gone  forward  by  parcel 
post.  In  packing  for  parcel  post  the  packages  must,  of 
course,  conform  in  weight  and  mm  with  the  regulations 
of  the  postal  law.  We  have  used  various  methods  of 
packing  for  parcel  post  but  the  one  we  are  now  using 
and  which  we  think  gives  the  best  results  is  as  follows : 
"The  round  pasteboard  carton  containing  hats 
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is  placed  in  a  square  corrugated  carton  and  this  is  pkced 
in  another  corrugated  carton,  and  then  wrapped  in  heavy 
wrapping  paper  and  securely  tied  with  strong  twine. 

"In  shipping  to  Venezuela,  where  the  difficulties  of 
transportation  are  very  great,  we  ship  in  oilcloth  bags. 
In  this  instance,  the  hats  are  not  packed  in  round  cartons 
but  instead  a  dozen  or  more  hats  are  nested  together  and 
placed  in  the  bag  which  is  then  sewed  and  sealed.  In 
some  instances  we  have  shipped  to  Venezuek  in  tin  cans 
but  this  method  is  too  expensive." 

Fountain  Pens  by  Parcel  Post.— Perhaps  the  largest 
exporter  of  fountain  pens  states  that  where  single  pens 
are  shipped,  the  pen  is  packed  in  the  box  in  which  it  is 
regularly  sold  in  this  country  and  then  endosed  in  a 
strong  cardboard  export  box,  wrapped  in  waterproof 
paper  and  strongly  tied  with  cord.  Shipments  of  quanti- 
ties of  pens  at  a  time  are  packed  in  tough  cardboard 
boxes  especially  prepared  of  high  grade  material  with 
strong  resistance.  The  inside  packages  included  within 
the  outside  container  are  of  special  character,  already 
described  in  this  chapter  as  "outlook  boxes,''  all  of  which 
are  sealed  and  each  one  bears  the  inscription,  "Please 

count  before  breaking  seal.    This  box  contains  

pens,  packed  by  ,  examined  by  ,  caps  attached 

regular. ......  sterling  ,  gold  filled  ||*^^^^^^^^^ 

TaUdng  WmMm  Secord8,~Disk  records  f ol  tiilking 
machines  are  frequently  forwarded  by  foreign  parcel 
post.  TJsually  records  are  packed  singly  in  envelopes 
and  the  required  number  of  enveloped  records  wrapped 
in  waxed  paper,  the  entire  shipment  being  so  divided  that 
no  single  complete  box  will  weigh  more  than  11  pounds. 
The  packing  of  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturers 
in  this  line  is  well  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  photo- 
graph (see  page  707).  This  company  explains  that  the 
fibre  board  container  is  constructed  of  100  point  fibre 
board  with  an  average  resistance  of  285  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  "Mullen  Test."  The  outside  liner  is  of 
waterproof  material.  The  box  is  reenforced  with  a  piece 
of  strong  linen  tape  which  is  glued  to  the  outside,  thus 
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talOBK  much  of  the  strain  that  occurs  at  the  corners 
should  the  box  be  dropped.  There  are  four  flaps,  top  and 
bottom,  each  pair  meeting  completely  at  the  center  of  the 
box.  The  bottom  flaps  are  glmedi  the  top  must  be  left 
open  for  postal  inspection. 

Tie  laps  of  this  box  are  tied  down  with  a  good  quality 
of  jute  twine.  The  markings  are  put  on  with  stencil  and 
marking  ink  and  are  afterward  sprayed  with  a  fixative  to 
prevent  smearing  or  rubbing.  In  addition  to  the  proteo- 
tiom  afforded  by  the  top  and  bottom  flaps,  pieces  of 
double  faced  corrugated  board  are  used  between  the 
package  of  records  and  the  box.  Any  space  remaining  is 
filed  coii|ii*iy  with  these  corrugated  boards. 

The  Combination  Package.— The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  International  Parcel  Post  defines  the  combina- 
tion package  as  a  **  package  which  consists  of  two  parts 
firmly  attaidied  together,  both  parts  bearing  the  same 
address,  one  part  being  a  sealed  envelope  containing  the 
communication,  fully  ptipaid  at  the  letter  rate  of  post- 
age; the  other  being  an  unsealed  package  containing 
samples  of  merchandise  or  printed  matter  fully  prepaid 
at  the  appropriate  rate  of  postage.''  All  of  which  means 
that  it  is  possible  to  send  together  a  catalog  and  a  letter 
referring  thereto,  or  a  lot  of  samples  and  a  correspond- 
ing letter,  so  tliat  letter  and  package  will  reach  destina- 
tion at  the  same  time.  The  letter  only  pays  first  class 
rates.  These  combination  packages  may  be  sent  at  pres- 
ent to  some  fifteen  countries. 

The  combination  package  may  be  in  the  form  of  an 
envelope  with  a  binding  piece  for  the  letter,  or  in  the 
form  of  a  combined  sack  and  envelope,  and  obviates  the 
old  and  costly  method  of  sending  catalogs  and  samples 
flrst  class  in  order  to  assure  their  arrival  at  the  same 
time  as  a  letter  referring  to  them.  This  matter  should 
be  fully  investigated  by  exporters. 
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CoiSn,  Panama   287 

CtHfi^tiMiltoii  parcel  post  paclc- 
«f  #   710 

(Ji>iiil»'iiitfi#  small  hmeM   

 643,  644,  645 

Cmfmsiionery  

 452,  533,  534,  558,  559 

"  CtmpreMsim-m'eige  Ictl"  .. 

 184,  185 

Constantinople,  Turkey   298 

Constanza,  Koumania  294 

Consular  invoice    46 

Cmiaimrs.  See  Boies. 

Cooperage   191,  193,  194 

Corinto,  Nicaragua'    285 

€iifft0r  posts  .....  89,348 

'  *  Conmwise-etmpressim'Ust ' ' 

  184,  185 

Costa  Bica    257 

C^iiomeetl'  oU  570,  571 

(/foclsers   •.••••••••••■••■•>•  532 

Crates — 

Bolting  and  nailing  . .  65,  66,  146 

Center  ®f  gravity    147 

Cleats  .....•..**..•.••* 70,  148 
sription  of  


Joining  and ^Biweiiig  

»•*.•••..••...•  66,  67,  68,  145 
Lumber  in,  64,  65,  143,  144,  145 

Machinery   90,  344,  347 

8ttllilMng   71,  72 

SereifS'  •  73,  74,  77 

Shape  of   91 

Skids   69,  72,  147,  148 

Strapping  72,  149 

*  *  Three  Way  Comer  "   66 

Ventilating  95,  96 

Waterproofing.  See  "Water- 
proofing. ' ' 
'See  Tarlons  ehoiptera. 

Cresapf  A.  S   291 

Cribbing  supports    89 

Crockery   449 

O'li&ii  •«••••••.■••.•  257,  258,  482 

fjiifiiifiiii' 


wMm 

Customers'  imtrudums   

 7.  10,  18,  572 

Cmsioms  duties,  18,  236.  8«e 
Chapter  X. 

Customs  regulations —   

'Abyssinia  238 

AIlMinia   238 

Algeria    238 

•^krabia  238 

Armenia   295 

Australia  .240,  241,  242,  243,  244 

Austria   245 

Bahama  Islands   245,  250 

Belginin  2*45 

Bermucfca  ...*..*...».....•  246 

Bolivia  246,  247 

Brazil  . .'  247,  248,  249 

British  East  Africa   249 

British  Guiana  249 

British  Honduras  ..........  249 

British  Somaliland    250 

Bfitisli  West  Indies    250 

Bulgaria  251 

Canary  Islands   251 

Central  America   237 

Chile   251,  252,  253 

China  233,  254 

Colombia  ....264,  255,  256,  257 

Costa  Bica   257 

Cuba   257,  258 

Cyrenaiea   297 

Denmark    258 

Dominican  Eepublic  258,  259,  260 

Dutch  East  Indies  260 

Butch  Guiana   260 

Dutch  Weal  luiles  260 

Ecuador  261 

Egypt  261,  262 

Esthonla   295 

Finland   ,  262 

France   262 

French  Guiana    263 

French  Indo-China   263 

French  'Somalilnid   263 

French  West  ladles  .......  263 

Germany    264 

Greece    264 

Guatemala  ................  265 

•U<aiti   ••.•••.••.•.....*...  ^66 

fiawaiian  Islands   266 

Holland   266 

Hosdniis   267 

India  ....268,  269,  270,  271,  272 

Italy    272 

Jamaica   273 

Japan  274 

Jugo-Slaviii.   274 

III 
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Customs  ref/nlatioti*— continued 

Latvia    ^95 

Libya    j97 

Lithuania   295 

Madagascar  275 

Madeira  Islands  275 

Mauritius   ••  275 

Mexico   •  •  •  • 

275,  276,  277,  278,  279, 

....280^  281,  282 

Need  of  studying    237 

New  Zealand  .  .282,  283,  284,  285 

Nicaragua    285 

Norway  

Panama   ■  •  

Paraguay    287 

Persia  

Peru  

Philippine  Islands   

. .    288,  289,  299,  291,  292 

Poland   292 

Porto  Rico   293 

Portugal    293 

Portuguese  East  Africa  (Mo- 
zambique)   293 

Portuguese  West  Africa  ....  294 

Bepublic  of  Azerbaijan  295 

Eepublic  of  Georgia   295 

Beunion    294 

Koumania   ^4 

Russia    294 

Salvador   295 

Siam    296 

Siberia    236 

Spain   296 

Straits  Settlements  ........  296 

Sweden    297 

Switzerland   •  297 

Trii>oli  .297 

Tunis   298 

Turkey   233,  298 

Uganda    298 

Union  of  South  Africa  ...  299 
United  Kingdom  ...299,  300,  301 

Uruguay    301 

Variation  in  different  coun- 
tries  •  .  231,  232 

Venezuela  302 

Cut  glass   449 

Cuzco,  Peru   • .  •  •  211 

Cyrenaiea  ..•  297 


Danzig   292 

Denmark    258 

Desirade   263 

'*JWii#o»«l-i!om|>r«siiofi-lest"  .  199 


**Diagonai'dirop4egt*'   18* 

Dire-Dawa   238 

Djibouti^  French  Somaliland  .. 

  288,  263 

Dolls  560 

Dominica    250 

Dominican  Bepublic  . .  258,  259,  260 
Donkey.   See  Burro. 

''Drop  test"   184,  185 

Drugs.    See  PharmaceuticftI 

products. 
Drums — 

Calcium  carbide  61%  617 

Caustic  soda  615,  616 

General  considerations   

 613,  614,  615 

Interstate  Commerce  Coinmis- 

sion  Specifications   

 ......618,  621,  622,  623 

Printers'  ink   617 

Sulphuric  acid   ®13 

War  Department  Speciiffift- 

tions    615 

Dutch  East  Indies   260 

Dutch  Guiana   260 

Dutch  West  Indies  260 

Duties.  See  Chapter  X.  Pag« 
231. 

Ears  on  hales  82,  151,  176 

Ecuador  261 

Egypt   261,  696 

Electric  fans  426 

Electric  light  plants   386 

Electric  motors   386,  429 

England.  See    United  Kiiig' 
dom. 

Eritrea   273 

Esthonia  295 

Emdsior   60,  61,  342,  444 

Faeatativaf  Colombia   257 

Ptnland  ....••.«••••.••...■••  262 
FUz  GeraM,  M.  C,  See  chapter 
IV. 

Flour   537,  538,  571,  572,  596 

^*Fooiweair  Megulatim  Act  "  of 
New  Zealand  . .  .283,  284^  285 

Fountain  pens  .....694,  709 

Forest  Products  Laboratory — 

Barrels  

Boxes  184,  186 

Branches  of  the  work   180 

Experiments  in   50 

Furniture   ^4 

Lumber   190 

of  178 
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Forest  Products  Lahoratorif — cont. 
Service  to  business  .178,  179,  183 
Testing  methods  ..183,  184,  185 
Typieu  example!  of  wuri  .  180 
J^c^f^tcs         ■>•••••«••«•#•«••«•'  '^I^JlX 

*' Jomtn^  Box*'   T8 

Fru^ile  goods,  39,  60,  102,  103. 
See  aliO'  (Btm,  Olmasware, 
elu 

France   262 

FrancJc,  Harry  A  507 

Freewmntle,  Amtrc^iA  ,  240 

FreighU — Weight  hmk   29 

French  Guiana   263 

French  Indo-China   263 

Frmeh  Somamand  238,  263 

French  West  InMm  263 

FMmiture — 

Bales  502,  505 

Billiard  tablet   511 

Bracing  .501,  506 

Bundles   598 

Cases  and  crates  ......  500,  506 

Criticisms  of  pacMng   • 

 489,  490,  493 

Floor  lamps  '.   511 

Forest  Products  Laboratory  494 

General  considerations   489 

61m  502 

Knoeked  down,  furniture  . . 

 495,  501 

lining  of  eafles  and  crates  . . 

*«*•««••«*•*  MM**  iS^'OX^i  S'OSli  5'CN9f 
Manufacturing  for  eiport  . .  493 

Marking   505 

Metal  bedsteads  495 

Office  furniture  —  505,  506 

Packing  for  South  Af rics  . .  496 
Packing  for  Bouth  America  499 
Phonographs  ....  .512.  513,  514 

Pianos   .507,  508,*  511 

Beduction  In  cubic  space  . .  499 

Steel  furniture    505 

Strapping   502,  505 

Talking  machines  ..512,  513,  514 
'tJf holered  furniture  ......  506' 

Galatz,  Boumania  ............  294 

Geography,  6,  17, 19,  20,  49,  201,  234 
Georgetmm,  BrilM  6iiji»Mi  ..  249 

Germmy   264 

Ghmt,  Belgmm    245 

Girardoi,  Colomhia   257 

GMsi  eont&iimm.  See  Olnai  tUS'  ; 

 „„  Glassware. 

Oteff  and  Glamware — 

.Bftrrels  565,  584,  587 


pAon 

Glass  and  Glassware— eonimmd 

Bottles   

. .  443,  444,  445,  446,  449,  452 

Chandeliers   463 

Confectionery   452 

Crockery   449 

Cut  glass   449 

Furniture   502 

Cbneral  considerations  .... 

 433,  434,  437 

Incandescent  lamps  

...455,  456,  457,  458,  461,  587 
Lamp  chimneys  446 
Pharmaceutical  products  . . . 

  .450,  451 

-  Photographic  materials   468 

leflectors    464,  467 

Sheet  glass  

 437,  438,  439,  440,  443 

Writing  inki  452,  455 

Glucose   584 

Graphite  products  525,  588 

Gravity,  center  of   

 108,  114.  147, -MS,  628 

Great   Brita^     See  United 
jungaom. 

Greece   264 

Grenada    250 

Gmadekmpe  .....263,  264 

Guatemala  265 

GuayaquU,  Ecuador   261 


W[a^%  266 

Hams  646 

Handles  417,  603 

Bandies  of  webbimg  for  boxes 

Hardware — 

Complaints  regarding  pack- 
ing 406,  407,  408 

Displaying  in  India  ......  210 

General    considerationa  of 

packing   406 

Miscellaneous  examplee  ....  408 

Packing  of  saws  412,  413 

Packing  of  tools   411,  412 

Harris  Garrard  217 

Harvesting  machmes   378 

Hats  677 

Havana,  Cuba    257 

Hawaiian  Islands    266 

Hazard  macMme   .183,  185 

HeMngfors,  FMtmd   262 

•Eto^s      >      >•••■••••••••••••  4X7 

Hoisting  machinery   349,  350 

EoUand    266 
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Honduras   

...202,  203,  217,  218,  267,  477 
HonohUu,  Hawaiian  Islands  . .  266 
Ho<^,  protection  from,  on  bales 

 ^2,  176 

Hoops  ......».••••••*•••*"• 

Hops  ^ 

hosiery   

Hwanaco  211,  212 

"  Import  duties.  See  Customa 
regulations  as  affecting 
packing,  Chapter  X,  page 
231.  Also  specific  coun- 
tries. 

Incandescent  lamps   •  •  • 

..455,  456,  457,  458,  461,  587 
Incandescent  mantles   467 

India   

202,  203,  204,  207,  208,  209, 
210,   268,   269,   270,   271,  272 

** Indian  Textile  Journal'*  204 

Inks  ..540,  543,  544,  545,  559,  617 

Inftructim  sheets  

Inmrance   28,  29,  30,  40,  83 

*  *  Internal-pressure-test "  ..... 
Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
stonr—  ^ 
Barrel   containers  specifica- 
tions ..588,  589,  590,  591,  592 
Carboy  specifications  . . .... 

 .623,  624,  625 

Brums  gpecifications  ... 

  ....618,  621,  622,  623 

Fibre  and  strawboard  con- 
tainers   

698,  699,  700,  701,  702,  703,  704 
Steel  eylinder  specifications 

 625,  626 

Invoice   39,  59 

Jtely   272 

ItaUm  SowmtilaMd  273 

Jamaica   250,  273 

Japan   274 

Joining  ....90,  117,  122,  123,  132 
Jn^f&Slmia  •••• 

Kegs.   See  Barrels. 

Knit  goods   ••  V  Ziti 

KnoU   53,  116,  127,  191 

KwmUm,  H.  N.   See  Chapter 
in, ■■page  48. 

labels   59,  528,  545 

La  Borado,  Coiombia  BS7 


wAm 

La  Grnira,  Vmmmla  3102 

Lag  screws    JJJ 

La  Libertad,  Salvador  ^ 

Lamp  chimneys  ^® 

Lamps    511 

La  Paz,  BoMa  •  •  «« 

La  Plata   ^ 

Lard   534,  537,  570,  646 

Lath  nails  •••• 

Latim-Ameriea  •»^»  ^ 

Latvia   295 

Lead  pencils   

Leakage  from  barreU   ooj 

Leather  . . .  .657,  658,  659,  660,  663 

Leather  belting   660,  663 

Leather,  patent  658,  659,  660 

Leeward  Islands  •  25P' 

Les  Saintes  •  ^tt 

Libya   

**Linderman  Joint"   ..- 

 122,  123,  131,  133 

IMmg.   See  Waterprooing. 

Lithuania   «oo 

Llama   201,  246,  288 

LocJc-Comer   

Locomotives   •••• 

,  .629,  630,  633,  634,  635,  636 
Lourengo  Marquez,  Portuguese 

East  Africa   293 

Lumber^ 

Barrels  i»Ji  J^J 

Crates  

Defects  of  -53,  189 

Groups  123,  144,  lit 

Hmrdwoods   54,  329 

Kind  to  use  ..53,  127,  190,  369 
Moisture  in,  53,  116,  144,  157,  190 

Nailing   55,  156 

Packing  

Size  of  53,  54 

Surfacing   JJJ 

Thickness   128,  129 

Width  of   

.  .54,  116,  128,  129,  130,  131 
See  various  chapters. 

Machmerf— 

Blocking  101,  341,  342 

Bracing   102,  341,  342 

Crates  for   90,  350 

Construction  of   eases  and 

crates   .344,  347,  348 

Disassembling   

332,  333,  334,  337,  370,  374,  379 

Electric  light  plants  386 

Extra  heavy  machinery  ...  353 
For  Colombia   343 
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Machinery — continndd 

Hand  Plows  ^03 

Holitiiif  B»iliiiieij  .....349,  350 

la  India   209 

Machine  tooli  349 

Marking  337,  «34 

Method  im  general  of  pack- 
ing  •   J2 

Mining   39 

Mowing  and  liarveiting  ma- 

ehines   378 

Naked  sMpmeiits  .....  -610,  611 

Packing  liil    341 

Partitions  in  cases   101 

Plowi  374 

Prialiiiff  presses  

..... .354,  355,  356,  359,  360 

Protecting  bright  parts  ..96,  97 
Protection  from  moistnro  .. 

 92|  96^  341 

Protection  from  rust 

....62,  95,  337,  338,  341,  634 

Small  parts   103,  338,  341 

Stanping  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  "34 

Steam  pumps  .'   353 

Tags  337,  341,  634 

Threshing  machines   -  383 

Tractors   389 

Weight  of  eases  343 

Windmills  ■••  ««» 

Wiie-ititching  machinery  ..  361 
Wlw-worMiig  maehinerj'  ...  3«2 

"^Ifmiiilif  toolf  349 

MaiaffaMmr   275 

Madeira  Islands   275 

Magdalena  Mimr,  V^SmMa  . .  257 

Mtmehmia    254 

Manila.  See  Philippine  Islands. 
MaTocatbOf  Venezuela  ....302,  478 
Marie  Qaikmie  IMamdf  ........  263 

Marine  Engines  641 

MaTlctnff^'~^ 
Agree  with  invoice  and  bill  of 

lading   ^ 

0a<Ks  ....•.........*..••..  ' 

Bales  15,  152,  175 

Bundles   ^98 

Careless  marking   36 

Caution  marks   

 16,  60,  108,  109,  467 

Center  of  gravity    108 

Concealed  by  advertising  mat- 
ter  ...••......••••••..•* 

Contents  on  caset  .........  40 

Errors  in   15,  45 

Importance  of  14,  44,  59,  85 

•  lisather   658 


rial 

MarMng-^mnfnmd 

Machinery   337,  634 

Marking  fluid   107,  152 

Naked  shipments    609 

Position  of   16,  59,  108 

Requisites  of  ....15,  45,  60,  108 

Sanitary  ware    670 

Seeond'hand  material  shows 

old  marks  •  1"^ 

Sise  of  .............»•■■  •  59 

Sling  position  108,  628 

Small  shipments   15 

Steamship  instructions    46 

Steneilnf  of  

...TT:...16,  59,  108,  152,  635 

Tires   

Tractors  396 

See  different  chapters. 
See  various  eountries.. 

Martinique   263,  264 

Maaica,  Honduras   217 

M aiiritliif   ■   275 

MasweM  Mu   l»'« 

Mayohamha,  Peru    212 

Melbourne,  Australia   240 

'^Merdimmse   Mmhs  Acts/* 

In^  and  Ceylon   

 268,  269,  270,  271,  272 

"Merchandise  Marks  Act"  of 

Wnited  Kingdom  •   299 

** Merchandise  Maries  Lam"  of 

India    272 

Merchandise  Marks  Manual"  272 

Mexico   • . .  •  

275,  276,  277,  278,  279,  280, 

.....................  "OA,  mOft 

Miner,  E.  E  278 

Mining  machmery    39 

Moisture — 

Absorbers -of   209 

In  lumber  ....53,  116,  157,  190 
Protection  from.  See  Water- 
prooing. 

MoUendo,  Peru   211,  246 

Mombasa,  British  East  Africa  249 

Montevideo,  Urugumf    287 

Motor  boats   639,  640,  641 

Mommg  pieiurs  films   678 

Mowing  machines  378 

Mozambique    293 

Muds  

lOlV^l^f  238,  239,  246,  268 
............... .285,  287,  522 


NaUs.   See  Nailing. 
BOSDS  •...*.*... 
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NaUing — continued 

Cement  coated  nails   

56,  65,  117,  122,  123,  135, 
.....»........•.••.•■'  141,  154 

Cleats  1!! 

Crates   65,  66,  145,  146 

Driving    1**' 

Effect  of  different  classes  of 

woods  55,  156,  157 

Factors  in  correct  nailing  . . 

55,  134,  135,  136,  152,  153, 

  186 

OaufEO  of  nails   

56,  117,  122,  123,  136,  154,  156 

Green  wood    1^' 

Head  of  nail   •  •  15« 

Overdriving  nails   56,  15» 

Schedule  for  ..55,  123,  158,  159 
Spacing  of  nails  •  • 

...56,  123,  136,  137,  146,  158 

Staggered   56,  57,  146 

Strapping   58^  140,  141 

Thickness  of  wood    158 

See  various  chapters. 

J^ailf,  wire  nails  •  432 

KaJced  shipments^ 

Chains  •   tm. 

General  considerations  ..608,  609 

Large  machinery   610,  611 

Marling   

Pig  iron   609 

Protection  against  rust  611 

War   Department  Specifica 

tions   611,  612 

National  Association  of  Box 

Manufacturers   •  •  55 

Natiomd  AuiomoMle  Chamber 

of  Commerce   309 

NewUn,  J.  A  152 

N.  Y.  Quartermaster  Depot  ..  80 
New  Zealmd  ...282,  283,  284,  285 

New  ZeaUmd  €ki8ette   285 

Nitric  add   018 

Nicaragua    28& 

Norway   2o6 

Nova  Scotia  202 

Numbering — 

Careless  numbering   j6 

Character  of    108 

Consecutive  

Errors  in  •  •  •  •   1® 

NuU  *29 

Oil  Cloth   ..671,  672 

(His   

525,  526,  527,  537,  564,  570,  571 

Oleomargarine   ••• 


Orinoco  Bi/ver,  Venezuela 
Orwro,  BoUvia   > . 


vAom 
..  302 
. .  246 


Packing  for  Export^ 

Advantages  of  good  packing 

 28,  29 

Case,  weight  of    38 

Cheap  packing  a  false  econ- 
omy  ^ 

Checking  and  weighing  goods  39 

Chicken  wire   482 

Climatic  conditions   201 

Consulting  customers    28 

Criticism  of    27 

Duties,  minimizing  of  236,  273 
Economy  of  space  in.  .26,  29,  324 
Expensive  packing  may  cost 

more  than  possible  losses  25 
Export  packing  triangle  ....  10 

f^xport  service   .  .-  J 

Extra  charge  for   24,  25 

Factors  in  ....4,  6,  17,  48,  85 

Importance  of   3,  324,  370 

Indifference  of  manufactur- 
ers  23,26,27,  34,  35 

Inspection  before  shipment  .  30 

Instruction  sheets    377 

Method  of  packing  contents  60 
Method  of  packing  to  be  con- 
sidered   26 

Muleback,  for   216 

Mew  spirit  in  *  " 

Not  domestic   38,  49 

Packing  department  

 19,  20,  23,  24,  374 

Parcel  post   •  00| 

Results  of  poor  packing  ....  86 
Second-hand  material  ...17,  2i 

Special  instructions  

 7.  10,  26,  33,  36,  23$ 

Special  paeMng  ...  232,  233 

Tin,  use  of  43,  44 

See  various  chapters. 

Padkvng  house  prod«4!ts  

..565,  566,  569,  570,  645,  646 

Packing  list  .45,  60,  341,  635 

Pails   018 

Paints   S21,  522,  525 

Paita,  Peru  886 

Panama  286 

Paraguay   287 

Paper  

649, 650,  651,  652,  653,  654,  657 

Par<f,  Brazil   246,  247 

Paramaribo,  Dutch  Guiana  . .  260 
Parcel  post — 
Addressing  690,  601 
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Fmeel  pogt — eontmudl 
AdTortlsiiig  matter  ligr  ..€84,  685 
Amoriemi  Bod  Omtmi'  ...098,  704 

Bags   704 

Belgium    705 

Bimdles  ...••••.*•.......•  704 

Canada    697 

Celluloid    698 

"Certificate  of  mailing''  ..  687 

Combination  package  710 

Ciatoins  deelaratiiiii  688 

Customs  clntiet   685 

Egypt    606 

l^bre  and  strawboard  con- 

tiiners   608 

FoilitaiB  p«a   694,  709 

General  considerations  ..681,  682 
General  regulations   . . .  684,  686 

Hati  708 

Inspection  ol  693,  694 

Insurance    687 

Interior  preparation  . . .  .694,  695 
iBlerstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion speeiiflttioiii  for  con- 
tainers   

698,  699,  700,  701,  702,  703, 

  704 

Jewelry   695 

Liquids   705 

Metal  containers   695,  696 

Outside  container  696 

Packing  691,  692,  693 

Begistration  687 

Bussian  parcels   691,  697 

Samples  by    684 

Talking  maciiae  records  ..  709 
Textiles  *.•••■■.*•......•*  482 

Tin  containers    698 

War  Department  Specifica- 
tions  i91 

Watebes    706 

When  to  use   683 

Wood  containers   698 

Partituma  tu  shock  ahsorheri  .  101 

FalrM,  Greem   264 

Pemamhueo,  Brmil    247 

Fenanfff  Straits  Settlements  ..  297 
Persto    .....«••.......••....  287 

Perskm  Mf   287 

Peru   202,  211,  212,  288 

PImrmaceutical  products   

 450,  451,  538,  539 

PMMmwim  IsimtSs  

14,  44,  288,  289,  290,  291,  m 
"Philippine  TaHff  Act**  ....  289 

Phonographs  ..512,  513,  514 

Pitmoa  ............ .507,  568,  511 


PAGl 

PUMed  meat   570 

Picture  movMimgs   603,  679 

Pig  iron  609 

Pilfering — 
Advertising  matter  on  cases 
assists"  16,  226 

Argentina   ^   240 

Attitude  of  steamship  com- 
panies   222 

AustraBa  240 

Anloniobilet'  ^  • .  ■  i  •  .306,  321 

lEtfi'lsft  •«•••«•«•■••(§••••«•• 

Barrels  562 

Canned  goods    527 

Cartoned  goods    551 

Chicken  wire   482,  484,  659 

Claims  for  223 

Beck  cargo   629 

Bominican  BepubHe   258 

"Four'  bill  of  lading  ....  227 

Fountain  pens    694 

Goods  exposed  to   14,  226 

How  it  occurs   223,  224 

Insurance  ..29,  30,  220,  221,  222 

Italy    272 

Losses  due  to   219 

Metbods  of  preventing  .... 
14,  43,  142,  224,  225,  226, 

 227,  228,  229,  482 

Parcel-post  packages   221 

Safety  clips  ..142,  228,  229,  230 

Salvador  296 

Sealing  boxes  

...43^  123,  143, .228,  229,  230 

Shoes  ....552,  553 

Strapping  to  prevent,  40, 142,  226 

^FOXlirl^  •«»■■»»■)••.•••#*••*•  ^IfSiS 

Tires   665 

U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 

of  the  Argentine  on  221 

Watches  .676,  706 

Pirwus,  Greece    264 

Plaster    584 

Pkms  .374,  403 

Poland   292 

Port  Castries,  St.  Lucia  250 

Port  conditions     202 

Port  Limon,  Costa  Mirn  ....  257 

Porfo  Mioo    293 

Portugal    293 

Portuguese  East  Africa  {Mo- 
zambique)  293 

Portuguese  Wesi  AfHm  294 

Potosi,  Bolivia   246 

Precision  instruments   421 

Printing  presses  

 354,  355,  356,  359, '360 
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Progreso,  Mexico    275 

Puerto  Cabello,  Venesiuela  ...  302 
Puerto  CoUmbia,  Colombia  256 
Pmtamm,  Costa  Mim  257 

BaHway  cars   636,  639 

Meoooperimg  .  .33,  34,  35,  36,  37 

Bed  Sea  204,  234,  239,  263 

Meduction  of  size  of  case.  See 
Shrinking  the  package, 
Chapter  XH,  page  324. 

Beflectors   464,  467 

Bepuhlic  of  Azerbaijan   295 

Bepublic  of  Georgia  ....  ^5 

BHnion   294 

Bio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil   ^47 

Bio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil  •  •  •  •  2£ 

Bivets  429 

Bosario   ^ 

Bosin   584 

Botterdam,  Eolland   j|6b 

Boum4ima  

Bubber  goods   

....29,  210,  211,  554,  557,  600 

Mussia   ..294,  691,  697 

Bust  Prevention^ 

Automobiles   •  •  •  *»lo 

Factors  in  62,  »5 

Iron  and  steel   ^2 

Machinery   62,  95,  337,  338 

Metal  containers    96 

VentilatiBg  cases  to  prevent 
 ...95,  96 

See  various  chapters. 

Saba   260,  261 

Safe  Pack  Mills   78,  116,  ^5 

Safes   ^® 

Safety  clips  for  pUfering   

142,  224,  225,  226,  227,  228|  229 

St.  BarthSlemy   263 

St.  Eustatius   55} 

St.  Kitts   250,  261 

St.  I/uda  •..  

St.  Martin   ...260,  261,  263 

St.  Vincent    250 

*'Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act" 

of  New  Zealand   284 

So^onieaf  Sree^  264 

mvador   202,  295,  478 

Sanitary  war^   669,  670,  671 

San  Lorenzo f  Eonduras  .,217,  267 

Santiago,  Cm^   212 

SantiagOf  Cvha  ?57 

Santos,  Brazil   247. 

Sc(ibbing   •  '  *^ 

Smtes.   ^See   Wolgliiiif  Af. 


Screw9  .»••'••••••••••  •73,  74,  f8 

Sealing — 
^)ozes  «•••...•.•...**.**.* 
..123,  142,  143,  228,  229,  230 

Safety  seals   

.......43,  142,  228,  229,  230 

Straps    43 

Sewing  machines  ....218,  425,  426 

Sewing  of  bags   595 

Sheathmg   J** 

''Shiplap  Joint"    131 

Shock  absorbers  ...60,  61,  98,  101 

Shoes  551,  552,  553,  554,  557 

Shotguns   •    •  SI 

Shovda  

Shrinking  the  package^ 

Accomplishments    *25 

Advantages  of  ...324,  325,  373 

Disassembling   332,  333 

How  it  may  be  done  . . .... 

 ....325,  326,  329,  330 

Siam    296 

Siberia  

Side-compression-tost**  .....  19» 

Side-drop-test"   1J9 

Sifting  from  bags  . ....  .594,  595 

SUk  goods   482,  483,  484 

SUverware   

Singapore,  Straits  SettUmmta  296 

^''cStes  ....69,  72,  147,  347,  350 

Importance  of   109,  110,  113 

Slots  for  slinging  ...... ....  11* 

^Slotting  for  sling   72,  114,  Mil 

Slings,  position  of,  ^^^^^y 

marking   III 

Slushing  compound   96,  »i, 

SmaM  horns,  comibining  

 643,  644,  645 

Small  parts  ^ 

Smoked  meats  •  Jjj 

8m>yma  •••• 

Soda  a^h   

Somaliland.    See  French,  Bril^ 
ish,  etc. 

Smsth  America   

49,  202,  203,  211,  216,  522, 
  553,  678 

Spain   t  

Spring  steel  '""^m 

Staggering  m&M   ....of,  66 

Staples  .  ,  

Staves   604,  665 

Steam  pumps  3®* 

Steel  ....45,  4i,  208,  60T 

Steel  bars   605,  607 

iSlMi  cylinders   .625f  6S6 


m 
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M^%eUi/i%g  •  

16,  45,  46,  59,  108,  321,  635 

Simage  batteries  462,  463 

Stmm   62 

StroMg  Settlemmiig    296 

Strapping — 

Automobile  cases   321 

Bftles   '^Ij  ^'2|  151 

Cv&tfis  72^  149 

Increases  straigtli  of  mm  . .  139 
J oxuti'B'  ojC!  ■•••••■•••••Hwwa.M  JLSlX 

Kindt   57,  104,  107,  139 

JuocstHm  Ox   

 58,  104,  117,  120,  140 

Method  of  applying  

 57,  58,  107,  120 

Mailing  ..58,  104,  121,  140,  141 

Nailless  ..58,  139,  140,  159 

Packing   582,  608 

Pilfering    40,  139 

Stratebing   58,  121,  140 

TMefcnesi  and  widtli  of  

 57,  58,  120 

War   Department  Specifica- 
tions f...   117 

Wite  ...107,  139,  140 

S«e  ¥a;rloiii  cliapt«rs. 

Simw   61 

Stufinff  materM   60,  61,  98 

Sues  Catua   204 

SulphMi4c  nuiii   613 

Surfacing   117,  122,  131,  132 

Sweden    297 

8wUeMfmrd»   342 

Switzerimit4   ^  297 

iSf liiiff f  if .iiffriillii' 


Tahh  fftmtware  443,  444 

Tags   59,  337,  341,  399,  598 

Talking  machines  512,  513,  514 

Talking  machine  records  ....  709 

fmmiam,  MaSagaseair   275 

Tampico,  Mewim    275 

Tariffs  232,  235 

Tarma,  Peru   212 

Tegucigalpa,  E&nSurm  ..217,  267 
Textiles — 

Bales  473,  474,  487 

Book  cloths  481 

Cases  474,  482,  485 

Chicken  wire  in  bales  . .  .482|  484 
Criticiini  of  American  pack- 

il|  474,  475,  476,  477 

agnail.  bmHiocIs  

•  •••••••••* .475^  476|i  477|  478 


l*iirtlii»-H!ontlnifed 

Cleneral  considerations   

 470,  471,  472 

Hosiery   481 

"'  .Knit  goods   48'1 

Parcel  post  shipments   482 

Silks   ....482,  483,  484 

Strapping  cases  473,  485,  486 

Tim  lining  473,  483,  487 

War   Department  '  Spoeifiea- 

tions   474 

Waterproofing  

 473,  482,  484,  485,  486 

Three  Way  Comer  , .  .66,  147 

Threshing  machines   383 

Tin  pMe   430,  411 

Till  In  export  packing  ...... 

43,  44,  64,  96,  417,  508, 
551,  552,  558,  559,  659, 

 677,  678 

Tinned  Goods — 

Bisenita   532 

Cereals  531 

Confectionery    533,  534 

Qraekava''  532 

Wmmnmj  of  spaee   520^ 

Flour   537,  538 

General  considerations  .  .519,  520 

Graphite  products   525 

Hops   ,  ..539,  540 

Lard   534,  537,  646 

Miscellaneous  goods    527 

Oila  ........ .525,  526,  527,  537 

Painta   .521,  522,  525 

Pfiarmaeentieal  prodnets  

«•••«•••••••••••••••« £i33ji  S'Sid 

Pilfering  527 

Preservation  of  labels  ....  528 
Printing  inks  .  .540,  543,  544,  545 
S<piafe  fiiWf.  f ■«  -  'Fonnd.  tins  . . 

 520,  527 

War  Department  Specifiea- 

Hons  520 

Tires,  automobile   

.  .600,  663,  664,  665,  666,  669 

Tobacco   584 

Tokago  .  250 

Tractors — 

Boxed  assembled    390 

Coiatnietion  of  eaiea   391 

Oratev  ...... 896 

Diasembling   

. .  .391,  395,  396,  399,  400,  403 

General  considerations  ....  389 

Instruction  'ilieeta  .  392 

MarUnga  •   •  


INDEX 
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Tractors — continued 

Protection    |95 

Slushing  •'S'*' 
**  Trade   Descriptions  Act  of 
Australia,"  241,  242,  243,  244 

Tnnidad   •  •  •  250,  302 

Tripoli  ••  297 

Trujillo,  Monduras    217 

Tunis   •  ;•  298 

Two-Trip  package  ....         646,  665 

Tyloses  

Tffpewriters   •  •  514,  517 

Uganda  298 

Union  of  South  Africa   299 

United  Kingdom,  299,  300,  301,  302 
Uruguay   ••  

VaJ^encia,  Venezuela   302 

Vaiparaiso,  CMle   216 

Venezuela  ..302,  468,  478,  680,  709 

Ventilating  cases   95,  96 

Vera  Cruz,  Mexico    275 

If  <ir  Department — 

Baling    149 

Bands  for  bales    82 

Boxing  specifications    116 

Crating  specifications  ......  143 

Drums   

Export  packing  in  boxes,  119,  347 

Goods  in  tins   520 

Hardware  in  barrels   583 

Incandescent  lamps  461 

Lumber    127 

Marking  specifications    152 

Naked  shipmeiits  .611,  612 

Packing  machinery  333,  341 

Packing  wool  or  hair   474 

Paper   657 

Parcel  post  •  •  691 

PliotograpMe  materials    468 

Protection  of  bright  parts  337 

Savings  by  baling    77 

Savings  by  shrinking  pack- 
.ag!6'  «••••.••••*«•••'•••••  324. 
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War  DciMirtment-— continued 

Shovels     603 

Size  of  bale   81 

Steel  pipe   607 

Waterproof  paper   62,  83 

Wire-bound  boxes    118 

Watches    675,  676,  677,  706 

Water  meters  •  ttS 

Waterproofing^ 

Automobiles   317 

Bales   83,  150 

Cartoned  goods   551 

Cases   91,  92,  95,  96,  119 

Cases  to  Australia     29 

Deck  cargo   628 

General  need  of   62 

Leather   658 

Method  of  lining  cases,  119,  120 

Parcel  post    694 

War  Department  paper  ...62,  64 

Waterproof  papers   63 

Weighing  apparatus   *1* 

Weighing  goods   3® 

Weights — 

Legal,  net,  gioss  235,  236 

Machinery   343 

On  cases  23,  34 

See  different  chapters. 
See  various  countries. 

Willemstadt,  Curasao   260 

Windmills   385 

Windward  Islands   250 

Wire   431,  581,  606,  607,  608 

Wire-bound  boxes    118 

TFire  for  strapping^  107,  139,  140 

Wire  naUs  S78 

Wire  netting   •  •  •  W6 

Wire-stitching  machinery   361 

Wire-working  machinery   362 

Writing  inks  452,  455 


Yufifiafi 


Zanzibar  

Zeyla,  Briti^  8om4aikmd 


303 
250 
§78 


COLUMBIA  UNIVEESITY  LIBRAIIIES 

Tliii  iMMli  ia  M  tiM  date  Iwltated  Mow,  or  at  tho 
«9E|iintloii  if  m  Maite  ficioi  after  tiio  date  of  borrowing,  as 
provliiod  ter  Hit  liliraiy  ml«  or  ligr  ipOTtai  arraofMiMii  witli 
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